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PROLOGUE 



Westward along the high Eurasian steppe from the borders 
of China across Turkestan and beyond it, there flowed throug 
linuous centuries waves of nomad peoples. Pastoral, stock-breeding 
communities, living in tents, horsemen and camel dr,vers -dmg and 
rearing the flocks and the herds which in turn were to feed and to 
clothe S them, they moved in cycles between seasonal pastures, migrating 
onward periodically to seek better lands or to escape the pressur of 
kindred nomads behind them; sometimes trading lheu pasloral prod 
ucts for those of the townsmen and agriculturists, “s frequendy 
settling themselves by the way. in some watered oasts, to a life of 
cultivation. Obliged, for the maintenance of their pastoral econo y, 
to wage a perennial war with the forces of nature, these nomads of the 
steppe in loose federations of close tribal societies, developed them own 

nQtwial energies skills, institutions, and customs. 

' Widespread among them were a vigorous peoplewho became known 
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to rule over a land which became known as Mongolia. Thence they 
expanded over a wide area of the steppe toward north, south, and west, 
to establish a nomad empire, the largest yet known. Losing unity in 
dispersal, they nonetheless retained a distinct racial and linguistic char¬ 
acter Their sense of common identity was so strong that, in their pagan 
shamanist worship of earth, air, lire, and water, they referred to such 
elements of nature as Turkish. Soon evolving beyond simple pastoral 
barbarism, these Turks established, within their patriarchal clan so¬ 
ciety. a civilization of their own. with rulers who were more than mere 
tribal' elders, and vassal tribes beneath their sway. 

Early in the eighth century the tribes that went west, collectively 
known as the Oghuz, guided by a legendary grey wolf and led mainly 
by chieftains of the Seijuk clan, reached Samarkand, in Transoxiana, 
to establish their rule over western Central Asia. At the same time a 
new expanding race, the Arabs of the Islamic Caliphate, had swept 
northward and eastward from Arabia to conquer the Empire of Persia 
Turkish power crumbled before them. But mercantile and cultural rela¬ 
tions between the two peoples persisted. They traded along the caravan 
routes to their mutual advantage in the complementary products of 
cultivation and pasture. Moreover the Turks, from the ninth century 
onward, began to renounce their pagan beliefs and to embrace Islam 
The Arabs were quick to discern the martial qualities of these Turk¬ 
ish people. Apart from such moral virtues as endurance, self-discipline, 
and foresight, the nomadic way of life had bred in them a combative 
spirit, the habit of mobility, equestrian skill, and an unusual dexterity 
as archers on horseback. The armies of the Abbasid Caliphate thus 
began to recruit Turks into their ranks. Moslem converts with the 
status of superior slaves, free to rise through promotion. Hence by 
the end of the ninth century' most of the military commands and many 
political offices of the Arab Empire were held by Moslem Turks. As 
the Empire waned in the eleventh century, their Seijuk dynasty filled 
the vacuum with an empire of its own. an Islamic state based on the 
traditions of the Abbasid Caliphate, which absorbed other Turco- 
Islamic principalities and, with the bow and arrow as its appropriate 
symbol of authority, extended its rule over Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria. Thus did a nomadic people of the steppe come to rest in a static 
environment. 

Unlike others of the nomad kind throughout history—the Huns and 
the Mongols, the ephemeral Avars—the Seijuk Turks rose, in a du¬ 
rable and productive sense, to the challenge of the sedentary life. 
Adapting their own traditions and institutions to the ends of a settled 
civilization, they emerged as empire-builders with a constructive sense 
of statecraft, making a positive contribution to history as the old Mos¬ 
lem world evolved into a new phase of social and economic, religious 
and intellectual advancement These shepherds and warriors of the 
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steppe became town-dwellers—administrators, merchants, manufac¬ 
turers. artisans, holders and tillers of land, builders of roads, cara¬ 
vanserais. mosques, schools, and hospitals. They came to cultivate 
and encourage scholarship—the philosophy and sciences, the literature 
and arts in which the Persians and Arabs before them had set an 
example. 

Nonetheless there remained, outside the settled, centralized life of 
the Seijuk state, a large and virtually autonomous population of Turks 
who still roamed over the uplands as nomads. Allied to other pastoral 
tribes, some of which remained pagan, they comprised in particular 
warrior groups, which had initially been the mainstay of the Seijuk 
fighting forces. They now harried the settled provinces and embar¬ 
rassed the central government by their unruly, predatory ways Form¬ 
ing in effect a separate society from that of the state, with a culture 
of their own and a dissident outlook, they became collectively known 
as Turcomans—a designation strictly applicable only to their Moslem 
elements. 

Dominant among these were the products of an earlier popular 
movement, the Ghazis, holy “warriors of the faith." Recruited from 
a mixed crowd of volunteers, often vagabonds, fugitives, malcontents, 
and unemployed persons seeking subsistence, their allotted task was 
to fight the infidel and their predominant motive was plunder Tra¬ 
ditionally they fought as march-warriors, carrying out raids beyond 
the frontiers of Islam. In the eleventh century they came to operate 
in the west, on the fluid borders between the Seijuk and the Byzantine 
empires, in Asia Minor. Here they were confronted by groups of 
Greek march-warriors and raiders, the Akritai, so alike in their tradi¬ 
tions of warfare and their isolation from any central authority as often 
to seem all but brothers-in-arms. Other diverse Turcoman elements 
tended also to push toward their frontiers in search of new pastures, 
and to join the Ghazis in raids across them, at a time when Byzan¬ 
tine defenses were weakening. 

It was no part of the policy of the Seijuk sultans, bent on tne 
southward conquest of a Moslem empire, to seek war with the Chris¬ 
tian empire of Byzantium, whose neutrality secured their Syrian flank. 
They became involved in it nonetheless as an accomplished fact, 
largely owing to the concerted power of the warlike Ghazi and ma¬ 
rauding Turcoman forces. This the Seijuk government must needs 
respect, and where possible turn to its own ends. The Seijuk sultan 
Tughrul thus diverted the holy warriors from the pillage ot his Mos¬ 
lem provinces in successive campaigns against the Christian state ot 
Armenia, a dissident border province of Byzantium. Here their suc¬ 
cess in battle was followed by raids of increasing extent and audacity, 
which penetrated from eastern into central Anatolia, and even as tar 
as the coasts of the Aegean. 
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Against such incursions into his declining realm, the Byzantine 
_ „ „ Rmnanus IV Diogenes felt bound to retaliate. In an attempt 
" of Armenia, he marched against the Turks with a 
mo ley army composed largely of foreign mercenaries. The result, 
£ 071 was the Emperor’s defeat and capture by the Seljuk sultan 
Ain Arslan (the ’’Brave Lion") in the historic frontier battle of 
Ma'nzte 1. was a battle forever .0 be remembered by the Greeks 
as “the dreadful day.” a historic confrontation between two empnes 
and two faiths, which opened the way for the Turks, once and for all, 

into Asia Minor. 

The battle of Manzikert carried for the future momentous intima¬ 
tions of conquest farther afield. For the present, however, it involved 
no abrupt break of continuity in the situation of the conquered lands. 
For it was a victory sought and achieved by militant Moslem irregu¬ 
lars, rather than the regular forces of the Seljuk state. Its immediate 
effective result was the extension across eastern into central Asia 
Minor of the mixed borderland civilization of the Ghazis. The Tur¬ 
coman nomads now moved into new lands in their wake, without 


frontier obstruction. 

Theirs was a joint way of life and culture, common to conquerors 
and conquered, including Anatolians and Armenians, who did not 
see Turks wholly as foreigners. “It was really only the Byzantine 
varnish which vanished,” Paul Wittek writes, “to be replaced later 
on by an Islamic one. The local substratum survived." Nor was the 
Seljuk state itself, with its eyes still on the Moslem world, in a serious 
hurry to drive home its conquest of a part of Byzantium. After re¬ 
leasing the imprisoned Emperor, its rulers were content with a formal 
occupation of the conquered districts under a Seljuk prince named 
Suleiman Meanwhile, toward the end of the eleventh century, the 
First Crusade was launched into Asia Minor, thus creating a fluid 
frontier between Moslem and Christian. 


It was not until the middle of the twelfth century that the Seljuks 
turned away from the old Moslem world to build up in Asia Minor, 
on the Moslem pattern and on stable foundations, an ordered princi¬ 
pality with its own line of sultans, ruling central Anatolia from their 
capital in the city of Konya. Their dynasty became known to other 
Moslem powers as the Sultanate of Rum They were in the Arabic 
language ‘ Caesars of Rome,” presuming to inherit this remnant of the 
Roman Empire. The Byzantine Christians themselves, after the 
battle of Myriokephalon, a century after Manzikert, continued to rule 
in western Anatolia behind an agreed frontier or “border zone,” in 
peaceful relations with a consolidated Seljuk state. Thus the Seljuks 
of Rum, deriving prestige throughout Islam from their imperial origins 
in the Great Seljuks of Persia, developed into a strong and prosperous 
power, reaching its zenith in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
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But it was not to endure For now there burst upon them a new and 
more explosive nomadic eruption—that of their kinsmen the Mongols. 

They poured over the Eurasian steppe, as the Turks themselves had 
done, sweeping northward into Russia, eastward into China, and 
westward across Asia to envelop the Moslem world. Theirs was an 
invasion launched early in the century by Gcnghiz Khan, and now 
pressed home by his successors. The Turkish nomads were driven 
before them until new hordes of Turcomans and warrior bands spilled 
over into Asia Minor to spread tension through the Seljuk state of 
Konya. On their heels in a ferocious onslaught came the Mongol 
armies. In 1243 they routed the hitherto invincible Seljuk army, rein¬ 
forced though it was with Byzantine auxiliaries and normal mer¬ 
cenaries, at Kose Dagh, between Sivas and Er/.injan, and went on to 
occupy as much as they chose of the land and its cities. The entire 
course of the history of Asia Minor was changed in a day. The power 
of the Seljuks of Rum, as of the Great Seljuks of Persia, existed no 
longer. The sultans of Konya became vassals of a Mongol protec¬ 
torate now governed by Hulagu. Mongol power itself, like that of 
other nomadic peoples over a settled society, proved ephemeral, last¬ 
ing in Asia Minor for a mere generation. But the power that succeeded 
it was no longer that of the Seljuks. 

The pattern of much of Asia Minor had reverted meanwhile to that 
of the old borderland civilization, independent of any central au¬ 
thority. The march-w'arriors were on the march once more, raiding 
and even capturing towns without hindrance across the Byzantine 
frontier zone. Soon they w'ere reinforced not only by Turcoman 
tribes, as before, but also by bands of refugees from the former Seljuk 
state, and moreover by “holy men.” sheikhs and dervishes of an un¬ 
orthodox Moslem persuasion, who had fled from Turkestan and Persia 
into Asia Minor and w-ho rekindled Turkish enthusiasm for war 
against the infidel. 

Power now rested w ith these Ghazis. Taking advantage of a decline 
in the Byzantine defenses, driven as before not only by fanaticism but 
by the need for land and loot, little opposed even by their “brother 
enemies” the Akritai, now neglected by a divided and insecure Greek 
government, they poured almost unresisted into western Asia Minor, 
most of whose provinces by 1300 were virtually lost to Byzantium. 
Fighting for them among themselves, the tribal leaders became rulers 
of some ten settled Ghazi principalities. One of these, the principality 
of Osman, was destined to grow into a great world power, the Otto¬ 
man Empire. It filled the void left by the decline and fall of the 
Byzantine Empire and was to endure under his dynasty for more than 
six centuries. 
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LEGEND ENVELOPS THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN DYNASTY. 
Traditionally its founder was a small tribal chieftain named Ertoghrul. 
who, as he migrated across Asia Minor with a band of some four 
hundred horsemen, came upon a battle between two groups of com¬ 
batants unknown to him. Chivalrously he chose, after consultation 
with his men, to back the losing side, thus turning the scales and 
assuring their victory. They proved to be the troops of the Seljuk 
sultan Ala-cd-Din of Konya, fighting against a detachment of Mon¬ 
gols. Ala-cd-Din rewarded Ertoghrul with a territorial fief near 
Eskishehir, comprising lands for summer and winter residence at 
Sugut, to the west of the Anatolian plateau. This was later enlarged 
in return for support of the sultan’s declining fortunes in another 
victorious battle—this time against the Greeks Here was a legend 
designed to establish for the Ottoman line a legitimate connection 
with the reigning dynasty, later to be confirmed by the sultan’s be¬ 
stowal on Osman, the son of Ertoghrul, of the insignia of sovereignty 
in the form of a banner and drum. 

Further such legends, characteristic of dynastic mythology in medi¬ 
eval and indeed biblical chronicles, concern significant dreams by 
Ertoghrul and his son Osman. It is said that Osman once passed the 
night in the house of a pious Moslem. Before Osman slept, his host 
put a book in his room. On enquiring its title he received the reply: 
“It is the Koran; the word of God given to the world through his 
prophet Mohammed." Osman, it seems, started to read the book and 
continued to do so, standing, throughout the night. He fell asleep 
toward morning, at the hour, so Moslems believe, most favourable to 
prophetic dreams; and indeed, as he slept, an angel appeared to him, 
saying the words: “Since thou has read my eternal word with so great 
respect, thy children and the children of thy children shall be hon¬ 
oured from generation to generation." 

A subsequent dream concerned a girl, Malkatum, whom Osman 
sought to marry. She was the daughter of a Moslem kadi, or judge, 
in a nearby village, the sheikh Edebali, who for two years had re¬ 
fused his consent to the marriage. Then Osman, as he slept, received 
a further revelation. In this the moon rose from the breast of the 
sheikh, who lay by his side. When full it descended into his ow'n 
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breast Then from his loins there sprang a tree, which as it grew 
came to cover the whole world with the shadow of its green and 
beautiful branches. Beneath it Osman saw four mountain ranges— 
the Caucasus, the Atlas, the Taurus, and the Balkans. From its roots 
there issued four rivers, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube. The fields were rich with crops, the mountains thick with 
forests. In the valleys were cities adorned with domes, pyramids, 
obelisks, columns, and towers, all surmounted by the Crescent. Their 
balconies rang with the call to prayer, mingling with the song of night¬ 
ingales and bright-coloured parrots, perched among interlaced, sweet¬ 
smelling branches. 

Their leaves started to lengthen into sword blades. A wind arose, 
pointing them toward the city of Constantinople, which, “situated at 
the junction of two seas and of two continents, seemed like a diamond 
mounted between two sapphires and two emeralds, and appeared 
thus to form the precious stone of the ring of a vast dominion which 
embraced the entire world.” Osman was about to put the ring on 
his finger when he awoke. He recounted the dream to Edebali, who 
interpreted it as a sign from God, and now gave his daughter to 
Osman in marriage, presaging the power and the glory of their 
posterity. The ceremony was performed, according to the strictest 
rites of the True Faith, by a holy dervish for whom Osman later built 
a convent, endowing it with rich villages and lands. 

The first of these two legends suggests that Osman and his people— 
the Osmanlis—were not yet Moslems at the time of their settlement 
in the region of Eskishehir The first wave of Turkish immigrants into 
Asia Minor from the eleventh century onward, as forerunners and 
followers of the Seljuk armies, consisted for the most part of converts 
to Islam through their previous association with the Moslem Arab 
world. But the second wave, in the thirteenth century, was composed 
mostly of pagans, and it was to this, so it seems, that the Ottomans 
belonged. Most of them came not as settlers but as refugees, driven 
westward by the invasion of the pagan Mongol hordes. Many of them 
remained in the eastern lands, to return home perhaps when the 
Mongols withdrew. But others, more warlike, pushed onward into 
the Seljuk lands. 

Among these were the Ottomans, who thus came under the pro¬ 
tection of Sultan Ala-ed-Din. Rather than enlist them as mercenaries 
m his own army, he preferred to grant them lands in the disturbed 
frontier districts, where they might keep order locally or fight for 
their newly won possessions against the Byzantine Greeks. This, it 
seems probabJe, was the stage at which the followers of Ertoghrul 
and Osman became converted to Islam. It was a conversion - " that 
inspired the Ottoman people, already well endowed with the nomadic 
vi ues and the fighting qualities of the Turcoman march-warriors, 
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with a new' martial ardour to champion, as a community of Ghazis, 
the Moslem cause against that of the infidel Christian. 

A people w'ho saw themselves not simply as Turks—a name asso¬ 
ciated with the inhabitants of Turkestan in general—but Osmanlis, 
followers of Osman, they nevertheless possessed, in these early days, 
few qualities distinct from those of their Turkish neighbours. Theirs 
w'as simply one among the ten successor-states which survived from 
the Seljuk Empire and the Mongol protectorate—and still one of 
the smallest. The Ottomans owed their ultimate imperial destiny to 
an initial geographical accident: the fact of their strategic situation in 
the northw'est corner of Asia Minor, right on the Asiatic frontiers 
of the Byzantine Empire at the time of its decline, moreover within 
easy reach of the sea and the lands of Balkan Europe beyond it 

The Ottomans proved unique among these warriors of the marches 
in that they were able to transform the fruits of their military con¬ 
quest into an effective political organism. Osman was an administrator 
as much as a soldier, and as such had the cooperation of his father-in- 
law. Edebali, as vezir, or vizier. He was a wise, patient ruler, whom 
men revered and loved to serve, not as a warrior, least of all for any 
Islamic semidivine status, but for his calm, compelling personality as 
a leader of his own people. There was in Osman a natural superiority 
which he never sought to assert through domination, and which even 
his own equals and superiors in ability, whether in the field or in 
counsel, respected. Provoking in them no spirit of rivalry, but only 
of loyalty, he was a man (as H. A. Gibbons expresses it) “great 
enough to use masterful men.” His followers came to serve and to 
w'ork with him in harmony, conscientiously helping to lay for this 
small growing state in its social cohesion such foundations as to 
guarantee its endurance. Meanwhile they led their own armies and 
administered their own conquests as beys with a quasi-autonomous 
status, always coordinating their activities and submitting where re¬ 
quired to the commands of their chieftain. 

Fired with the true spirit of religious enthusiasm, Osman himself 
brought to his principality the simple faith and fresh zeal of the early 
Moslems, as inspired by his great forebear and namesake the caliph 
Osman. In their tradition he pursued justice above power and wealth. 
At the same time he ruled, as did his successors, on a basis of un¬ 
divided, individual sovereignty. The early Ottomans were thus free 
from the dynastic rivalries of the other Seljuk principalities. Starting 
life afresh in a new environment, they had the patience and the will 
and the tolerance; they acquired the practical, constructive experience 
to adapt themselves to the social and economic conditions of the 
land in which they ruled. 

The Osmanlis developed their own resources and drew upon those 
around them, intellectual and theological, productive and mercantile, 
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in the more urban environment of these neighbouring states and, as 
time went on, upon others farther afield from the hinterland, seeking 
in this frontier region a refuge from internal disorders and the pros¬ 
pects of a new life and future. They drew above all on the administra¬ 
tive and other skills of the Greeks themselves, shrewdly studying 
their methods of government in this last Asiatic enclave of the dying 
Byzantine Empire. For the Ottomans, contrary to the image of Islam 
projected abroad since the earlier Arab conquests, dealt with their 
enemies in a spirit free from religious fanaticism. They were living 
among Greeks more than Turks. The chieftains of Osman’s neigh¬ 
bouring villages and castles were Christians, with whom he remained 
often on amicable terms. Among his closesj companions were the 
Greek families of Michaelogli and Marcozogli, the sons of Michael 
and Marcos, once enemies but later staunch friends and supporters 
of Osman. As a result of their association with him. they adopted 
the Moslem faith. 

There was no general Islamization of Christians—least of all by 
compulsion—within Ottoman territory. But a number of Christians 
became Moslems from choice, in response to their own impulses and 
in pursuit of their own interests. With the gradual breakdown of 
the central administration in Constantinople, they felt themselves 
forgotten by their rulers, and in a realistic spirit, preferred the rela¬ 
tive order and security of Osmanli rule, together with its greater 
freedom of opportunity for Moslems and their exemption from 
onerous taxes. Spiritually, with the decline in the authority of the 
f Orthodox Church, these Asiatic Greeks responded to the stimulus of 
a new faith. Socially they did not differ profoundly from their frontier 
neighbours the Osmanlis in their background and habits of life. 
Whether converted or not, they adapted themselves easily to Otto¬ 
man ways. Intermarriage became common between Turks and Greeks, 
contributing to the birth and the growth of a new mixed society. 

The Ottoman Turks, it soon became evident, were no longer mere 
nomads but settlers, creators, and builders too. As time went on they 
evolved, within their limits in this mountainous northwest comer of 
Asia Minor, their own frontier civilization, which w r as based on a 
form of popular culture. Compounded of elements Asiatic and Euro¬ 
pean, Moslem and Christian, Turk and Turcoman, nomadic and 
sedentary, it was pragmatic in outlook and free from the more ortho¬ 
dox cultural and social constraints of the feudal Turkish principalities 
to the east. Theirs was the prototype of a society destined to inherit 
and transform Byzantium. Just so had the empire of the Seljuk Turks 
filled the vacuum left by the empire of the Arabs. Just so, indeed, 
had Byzantium itself succeeded Rome. 

Osman himself was in no hurry to expand his inherited domain at 
the expense of his neighbours. Slow but assured, his plan was to 
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watch and to wait, to live and to learn, to work his way only gradu¬ 
ally into Byzantine territory. Three fortified imperial cities dominated 
these surviving lands of Byzantium in Asia. To the south lay Bursa, 
commanding the rich Bithynian plain from the slopes of Mount 
Olympus; in the center, at the head of a lake, Nicaea, the effective 
capital; to the north the port of Nicomcdia. at the head of a long 
gulf commanding the sea route to Constantinople, and the overland 
route to the Black Sea. All were within a day’s journey of Osman’s 
capital. But at first he attacked none of them. In sixty years of sporadic 
village warfare, from the reign of Ertoghrul onward, the Ottomans 
advanced a mere sixty miles from the city of Eskishehir—the "old 
city”—to the “new city” of Yenishehir. Its capture obstructed com¬ 
munications between Nicaea and Bursa. 

But Osman, aware of the strength of the city fortifications in this 
area so vital to Constantinople, and of his own relative weakness, 
still bided his time. Meanwhile his forces grew gradually in strength 
until Ertoghrul’s band of four hundred warriors had grown by repute 
to four thousand. Sources of further recruitment were warriors in 
search of employment, from behind the static frontiers of neigh¬ 
bouring states; and indeed the Akritai, the Greek frontier warriors 
themselves, of whom a number were induced to change sides, driven 
to do so from neglect, confiscation of revenues, and oppression by 
Constantinople. 

It was not until the first year of the fourteenth century, twelve years 
after his accession, that Osman came into direct conflict with the 
Byzantine imperial forces at Koyun Hisar (the Greek Baphaeon). 
Endeavouring to check an Ottoman raid into a fertile valley before 
Nicomedia, the Greeks were easily defeated by a swift and impetuous 
cavalry charge which broke their ranks. This defeat of an imperial 
army by an obscure Turcoman chief brought concern to Byzantium, 
where Osman’s state was now seen as a factor to reckon with. It 
brought fame to him, as holy warriors from all parts of Anatolia 
flocked more than ever to his standard, proud to be known as 
Osmanlis. His principality was now well and truly established. 

But he made no attempt to follow up his victory with an attack on 
Nicomedia itself, and his troops contented themselves with ravaging 
the lands around it. Seven years elapsed before he felt himself strong 
enough to attack the fortresses of Ak Hisar, commanding the descent 
of the River Sakarya (the Greek Sangarius) into the plain behind 
Nicomedia. This he captured, thus opening up for the Ottomans the 
road toward the sea. They appeared for the first time on the Bosporus, 
gradually occupied the harbours and fortresses of the Black Sea 
littoral on the peninsula to the east of it, and finally penetrated into 
the Sea of Marmara to capture the island of Kalolimini. Osman thus 
obstructed the sea route from Bursa and another from Nicomedia to 




“Mount Olympus and Brusa.” The town of Brusa, or Bursa, which was the 
first capital' of the Ottoman state after it had begun to engulf western Ana- 
tolia, appears in the center background at the left, at the foot of Mt. 01>m- 


f pus. 

Reproduced from Thomas AJlom and Robert Walsh, Constan¬ 
tinople anti the Scenery of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, 
London und Paris, 1840, op. p. 28 
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/- ♦ nfifinnip isolating the two cities from one another. Bursa was 

"S te landward side, and eventually fell in ,326. 

jUS AfteSe of seven years, in which the vety suburbs fell into the 
hands of the enemy, its Greek garrison were so discouraged by the 
lack of support from Constantinople-torn as it now was by dynastic 
strife between rival emperors-that their commander, Evrenos with 
other {fading Greeks, slendered the city and embraced the Moslem 
faith Here, on the fertile slopes of Mount Olympus, the Ottomans 
created their firs, imperial capital, gradually transform,ng it, while 
enriching it with imperishable architecture into a emitted center of 
an and learning. Following the later establishment of their dynas y 
in Europe it ceased to be the capital, but remained abvays the Holy 
City of their empire. Above all, with its schools of theology and of 
Islamic law and tradition, it developed into the prime source of 
education thus the center of the ulema, the Moslem religious estab¬ 
lishment. Complementing the free and often unorthodox wamor spirit 
of the Ghazis. the clergy of the ulema personified the traditional 
principles of Old Islam, and as such were to serve throughout the 
centuries as a predominant influence, whether guiding or restrictive, 
on the Ottoman state. 

Here in Bursa Osman was now buried, in a tomb looking down 
over the sea toward Constantinople. With the tombs of his successors 
it was to become a center of Islamic pilgrimage. His epitaph was 
embodied in a prayer to be uttered through the centuries on the 
accession, girded with his double-edge sword, of every heir to the 
Ottoman throne: "May he be as good as Osman!” He was indeed a 
good man in the early Moslem tradition, enjoining his son, on his 
deathbed, to "cultivate justice and thereby embellish the earth. Rejoice 
my departed soul with a beautiful scries of victories . . . propagate 
religion by thy arms. Promote the learned to honour, so the Divine 
Law shall be established.” 

Osman’s historical role was that of the chieftain who gathered 
around him a people. His son Orkhan was to weld the people into a 
state; his grandson Murad I to expand the state into an empire. Their 
political achievement was worthily praised by an Ottoman poet of 
the nineteenth century with the words “We raised a world-subduing 
power from a tribe.” 

In building up their state and empire, the Ottomans owed much 
to the traditions and social institutions of the Ghazis, those fighters 
for the faith to whom they fervently adhered. These traditions had 
their roots in a communal life based on ethical principles, with corpo¬ 
rations or brotherhoods subscribing to an Islamic canon of rules for 
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virtuous conduct. Primarily religious in purpose, they embodied ab¬ 
stract conceptions, with a strong vein of unorthodox mysticism, which 
took concrete and practical form. In the towns they were adapted to 
embrace guilds of merchants and artisans. In the frontier marches 
and villages they became military fraternities, like the akhis, or 
brothers-in-arms, inspired by a militant and indeed almost fanatical 
enthusiasm for both religion and war. Chivalrous in spirit, they re¬ 
sembled popular orders of knighthood, imposing and accepting mutual 
obligations, gathering in places of reunion comparable to those of 
the mystical confraternities of Islam in earlier times. 

The fourteenth-century traveller lbn Battuta writes of these brother¬ 
hoods: 

Nowhere in the world arc there to be found any to compare with them 
in solicitude for strangers, and in ardour to serve food to satisfy wants, 
to restrain the hands of the tyrannous, and to kill the agents of policy, 
and those ruffians who join with them. An akhi, in their idiom, is one 
whom the assembled members of his trade, together with others of the 
young unmarried men and those who have adopted the celibate life, 
choose to be their leader. 

On the invitation of a cobbler in shabby clothes, with a felt bonnet 
on his bead, lbn Battuta visited a hospice which he, as a sheikh of the 
young akhis, and “about two hundred men of different trades” had 
built in order to entertain travellers and other guests, contributing 
for the common purpose all that they had earned during the day. 

It was 

a tine building, carpeted with beautiful Rumi rugs, and with a large num¬ 
ber of lustres of Iraqi glass. . . . Standing in rows in the chamber were 
a number of young men wearing long cloaks and with boots on their 
feet. ... On their heads were white bonnets of wool, with a piece of 
stuff about a cubit long attached to the peak of each bonnet. . . When 
we had taken our places among them, they brought in a great banquet 
with fruits and sweetmeats, after which they began their singing and 
dancing. Everything about them filled us with admiration and we were 
greatly astonished at their generosity and innate nobility. 

At Bursa, lbn Battuta was received by Sultan Orkhan, 

who is the greatest of the Kings of the Turkmen Kings, and the richest 
in wealth, lands and military forces. Of fortresses he possesses nearly a 
hundred, and for most of his time he is continually engaged in making 
the rounds of them. ... It is said that he has never stayed for a whole 
month in any town. He also fights with the infidels continually and keeps 
them under siege. 

Orkhan was the younger of Osman’s two sons, whom Osman named 
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thp ctreneth of his military capacities. His elder son, 

AI SU H raT was by contrast a man of scholarly pursuits, devoted to 
Ala-ed-Dm, W y 1 L d refates that he refused an offer by his 

the law and t g u g ^ inheritance, upon which Orkhan rc- 
younger broth ^ wil) not take the flocks and herds 

r a ffer d thce be’ the shepherd of my people. Be my Vezir.” In this 
capac ty he'was occupied, until his death seven years later, with the 
administration of the state, the organ, ratton of the army, and the 

^ton! Sing tsTapital at Buna was glorified by the titles 
“Sultan, son of the Sultan of the Ghaz.s Ghaz, son of Ghazt, Marquis 
of the hero of the world.” Here he struck for the lint time, an Otto¬ 
man silver coinage, replacing that of the Seljuks and inscribed May 
God cause to endure the Empire of Orkhan, son of Osman. Orkhan s 
task was to complete the work of his father: to consolidate into a 
viable state the mixed population that Osman had gathered around 
him- to round off his conquests and extend his dominions; to weld all 
their inhabitants together and thus make of the state a new center of 
Ottoman power. Fairer in complexion, more civilized in manner, and 
more majestic in stature than his father, Orkhan was as simple in his 
tastes and as just in his disposition. Nor was he in character fanatical, 
deceitful, or cruel. Broader in vision than Osman and more vigorous 
in action, whether at war or in statecraft, he achieved these ends 
through inexhaustible energy, singleness of purpose, and above all a 
high capacity for both the intricacies of government and the skills of 
diplomacy. 

First, the two cities of Nicaea and Nicomedia remained to be cap¬ 


tured. Within their high defensive walls, they were fortresses hard to 
take by storm. Bursa had fallen through lack of assistance from Con¬ 
stantinople. When Orkhan turned his attention to Nicaea—capital 
of the Empire itself a century earlier, during the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople—the Emperor Andronicus III judged it his duty to go 
to its aid. But, wounded in battle with the Ottomans at Pelecanon 


(the present Manyas) in 1329, he hastily fled from the field back to 
Constantinople, abandoning the bulk of his army, whose survivors 
fled in his wake. The garrison of Nicaea thus surrendered. So did that 
of Nicomedia some eight years later. 

All three cities fell largely for economic reasons. To thrive they 
depended on access to the surrounding countryside. When this fell 
into the hands of the Ottomans, not as mere raiders but as settlers, 
in a permanent occupation unchallenged from Constantinople, the 
abandoned citizens had little choice but to throw' in their lot with 
the enemy. Nor did many take advantage of the agreed terms of 
surrender, to leave for Constantinople. They preferred to remain 
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where they were, carrying on their trades and industries, playing their 
part in the new world now rising around them in place of the old. 
Thus by the end of Orkhan’s reign, the population of his state had 
increased, so it was asserted, to some half-million souls—a far cry 
from Ertoghrul’s legendary four hundred horsemen. 

For all its toleration of Christians, this remained in essence a Mos¬ 
lem state, whose test of nationality lay in religion. For all their peace¬ 
ful coexistence, a distinction still had to be preserved between Mos¬ 
lems and Christians. Basically this operated in terms of the land and 
its distribution. Moslems alone were obliged to perform military 
service, and were thus alone eligible for the tenure of land This was 
distributed as a reward for service and provided a source of recruit¬ 
ment in the form of military fiefs, free of taxes. Christians were ex¬ 
empt from military service, hence bcnefiltcd from no such landed 
rights. Instead they paid a head tax for the army's support. In the 
country districts this made them subservient in status to the land- 
holding Moslems. Thus they tended to live and work in the cities and 
towns, where such civil disabilities were counterbalanced by economic 
advantage. But through voluntary conversion to Islam, the Christian 
became automatically an Osmanli, with his origins soon forgotten, 
enjoying freedom from taxation, the right to hold land, opportunities 
for advancement, and a share in the benefits of the Moslem ruling 
elite. Hence, at this stage of Ottoman history in Asia, the growing 
number of converts to Islam. 

Feudal though it was, this Ottoman system of land tenure through 
military fiefs differed essentially from the feudal system in Europe, in 
that the landholdings were small and above all seldom hereditary. For 
all land was the property of the state. Thus at this stage there was to 
arise in the Ottoman dominions no landed nobility, such as prevailed 
throughout Europe. The sultans retained absolute ownership of the 
soil they had conquered. Moreover, as they continued to conquer, 
more holdings became available as rewards for more soldiers. Within 
the framework of this system Orkhan now organized, with the initial 
advice of his brother, Ala-ed-Din, a regular standing army under the 
sovereign’s command, a professional military force on a permanent 
war-footing, of a kind not to be emulated in Europe for a further two 
centuries. 

The army of his father, Osman, had consisted only of Turcoman 
irregulars, volunteer cavalrymen, named akinjis. Recruited in the 
villages through cries summoning to arms on a certain date “whoever 
wanted to fight,” they were expert horsemen, moving together “like a 
wall.” Orkhan, recruiting them from among the holders of military 
fiefs, regularized this force as an advance guard of cavalry scouts, 
whose role was to open up the country before a projected attack. Thus 
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faced with the greatest hazards, their loyalty was assured by the richest 
grants of land. They were supported by guides, named chavush, and 

hva regular paid corps of cavalry, the sipahis. 
y Orkhan recruited also an irregular tnfantry named azabs . an ex- 
,hie force whose place was in the forefront of the battle, drawing 
& 8 st fire of the enemy. Behind them the enemy, often to his initial 
surprise, came up against a more form.dable second line of ptcked 
dSined troops. Drawn from the corps of salaried soldiers named 
tapu-kulu ojaks, they were a force well trained to fight together, under 
commanders they knew and respected. Unlike those mercenaries who 
prevailed at this period, they were united tn devotion to the,r sov¬ 
ereign, sharing his cause and trusting him to safeguard their interests 
in terms of promotion and other rewards for their service. In principle 
they were continually “at the door of the Sultan s tent, submitting 
to his absolute authority, serving him in person whether directly or 
indirectly under a commander delegated to act in his name. The 
strength of these new regular Ottoman troops lay in their unity. It 
jay also in their perpetual readiness for battle. 

The Ottomans were ever ready, never caught by surprise. Their 
army was equipped with a first-class intelligence service, well informed 
as to when and where the enemy was coming, also with an efficient 
service of guides to show their soldiers the way. A traveller, Bertrand 
de Broquierc, wrote of these Ottoman troops: 

They can start suddenly, and a hundred Christian soldiers would make 
more noise than ten thousand Osmanlis. When the drum sounded they 
put themselves immediately in march, never breaking step, never stop¬ 
ping till the word is given. Lightly armed, in one night they travel as far 
as their Christian adversaries in three days. 

Such were the military talents of a hardy, tenacious, and disciplined 
race, geared for centuries to the nomadic habits of speed and mobility; 
such, in terms also of organization and tactics, were the principles of 
a perfected instrument of warfare, destined through its invincibility to 
transform the Ottoman state into an empire. These were a people 
driven instinctively by an inherited impulse as nomads to move on¬ 
ward, over a deliberately planned westerly route, in search of pastures 
new. Since their conversion to Islam, this search was sanctified and 
further inspired by their religious duty as Ghazis, under the holy law, 
to seek out and fight the infidel in the Abode of War, or Dar-el- 
Harb to raid and occupy his lands, seize his possessions, kill or 
carry into captivity his people, and subject their communities to Mos¬ 
lem rule. It was now propelled too by the social and economic need 
for expansion, through pressure of population, from the continuous 
flow into the frontier marches of other immigrants, whether fellow 
nomads, heterodox Moslems, or adventurers, from the central princi- 
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palities of Anatolia So from the steppes of Central Asia these Turks 
were now to venture across an unfamiliar and inhospitable element— 
the sea. By the middle of the fourteenth century their forces were 
ready to be launched into Europe. 


<( 2 )) 


The entry of the Turks into Europe was no sudden irruption, 
like that of the Mongols across Asia. It was rather a process of gradual 
infiltration, a fateful corollary to the decline and fall of the Byzantine 
Empire. Inherent in this was the disunity, theological hence political, 
of the Christian powers—West against East, Catholic against Ortho¬ 
dox, Roman against Greek. This culminated at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century in a perfidious attack by the Latin knights of the 
Fourth Crusade, not against the Moslems of the Holy Land as first 
projected, but against their fellow Greek Christians in Constantinople. 
After capturing and plundering the city, in 1204, they established a 
Latin empire over much of the territory remaining to Byzantium in 
Europe. Thanks largely to disunity between its own Christian ele¬ 
ments, it proved to be an ephemeral empire, lasting for little more 
than half a century, while the Greeks ruled over their surviving Asiatic 
territory from Nicaea. In 1261 they were able to reoccupy Constan¬ 
tinople. 

But the blow to their empire proved ultimately fatal. Byzantium 
was to survive for a further two centuries, but only as a ghost of its 
former self. Its ancient glories as a world center of power and civiliza¬ 
tion had vanished. Never was it to regain its former strength and 
security. Its territory was greatly depleted. Bulgaria, Serbia, Mace¬ 
donia had been successively lost. Constantinople was half ruined, de¬ 
prived of its treasures, and largely depopulated. Its trade with the East 
had moved elsewhere. Such as remained of it in the West was in the 
hands of the Venetians and Genoese. Religious strife, with the papacy 
and the Latin powers, burned more fiercely than ever. Internally it 
was matched by administrative disintegration, social upheaval, and 
financial insolvency. 

Nor, at this critical moment in Byzantine history, did a great dynasty 
of rulers arise to bind the surviving elements of the Empire together 
and give it new life. On the contrary, the reign of the first of the 
Palaeologue emperors, after the recapture of Constantinople, was fol¬ 
lowed—except indeed in the world of the arts—not by a renaissance 
but by a long period of imperial decadence. The aftermath of the un¬ 
holy war between Christian and Christian was the internal disunity of 
an imperial house divided against itself, and a dynasty locked in an 
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intermittent civil war, as son fought against father grandson against 
grandfather, usurper against legitimate sovereign. This disunity played 
inevitably into the hands of the Turks, united as they were in the holy 
warfare of Islam. In its context they hardly had to invade Europe. 
They were invited into it. 

Initially they had fulfilled here their traditional role of mercenaries, 
as they had done in the Arab Empire of the Abbasid Caliphate three 
centuries earlier. The first to do so came from a colony of Turcomans, 
who settled in the Dobruja, on the western Black Sea coast, after the 
accession as Emperor of the first Palaeologue, Michael VIII, who had 
taken refuge from the Latin occupation as an exile at the Seljuk court. 
These Turcomans came to the aid of a dethroned Seljuk sultan, Izz- 
ed-Din, who in turn had taken refuge at Constantinople. After a 
threatening demonstration against the Emperor, they secured the sul¬ 
tan's release from custody and withdrew- with him to the Crimea. But 
his son and a detachment of his guard remained behind in Constan¬ 
tinople, turned Christian, and formed the nucleus of a corps of Turkish 
militia which soon grew in numbers, providing a welcome reinforce¬ 
ment to the imperial army. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronicus II similarly called to his aid a large force of Christian 
mercenaries from the Catalan Grand Company, under the command 
of a lawless soldier of fortune, Roger de Flor. When the Catalans 
made trouble in Constantinople, he deflected them across into Asia 
Minor. Here they fought successfully against the Turks, but took the 
spoils for themselves at the expense of the Greeks, with whom they 
finally came into open conflict, establishing a European headquarters 
at Gallipoli, and seeking to make of it a state of their own. When 
Roger de Flor was ill-advisedly murdered in the Emperor’s palace, 
the Catalans turned savagely on the Greeks and called in their former 
enemies the Turks, from Asia Minor, to aid them against the Empire 
they had come to defend. 

Thus it was the Catalans who were first responsible for introducing 
the Turks into Europe, to fight as an organized force against the 
Greeks. When the Catalans finally withdrew into Thessaly, they left 
behind them in Thrace and Macedonia a large force of Turks, who 
raided communications and spread general disorder. Their leader, 
Halil, reached an agreement to withdraw ihem in return for a safe- 
conduct across the Bosporus. But when the Greeks, in violation of this, 
trie to deprive the Turks of their booty, Halil summoned rcinforce- 
™ en * s Asia * defeated and put to flight the young Emperor 

‘ 1 r* 3nd WIth inso,ent mockery assumed the imperial head- 

gear. The Emperor was finally able to dispose of these Turks only by 
calling in Serbian troops to his aid. 

From now onward, throughout the fourteenth century, the islands 
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and coasts of Byzantium in Europe were subjected to a succession of 
piratical raids by Turks from the various principalities of Asia Minor. 
Only rivalry among them prevented a concerted invasion, at a time 
when indeed there were as many Turks fighting for the Greeks as 
against them. Among them were Tatars, from north of the Black Sea, 
men of similar racial and traditional origins, who had swept in waves 
through southern Russia into the Crimea and as far west as Hungary. 
Meanwhile Turkish pirates from the principality of Aydin, in Asia 
Minor, harassed the islands of the Aegean, provoking a "crusade” by 
papal forces which captured the city of Smyrna 

The Ottomans themselves played no part in these hostilities, 
shrewdly calculating that they would only weaken their rival Turkish 
neighbours and kinsmen. Though they were virtually in occupation of 
the shores of the Bosporus, just opposite Constantinople, by 1330, 
they remained faithful to their patient, vigilant policy, and did not 
cross its waters into Europe until seven years later. 

Then they did so on the invitation of the Grand Chancellor and 
usurper John Cantacuzene, an able and ambitious leader who had 
proclaimed himself Emperor against the legitimate child-Emperor 
John Palaeologue, and required Turkish support in the civil war which 
resulted. Now, in return for military aid, Cantacuzene offered his 
daughter Theodora in marriage to Orkhan, who had already received 
overtures on behalf of his rival. The offer was promptly accepted. In 
1345 some six thousand Ottoman troops crossed into Europe. Here 
they enabled the usurping Emperor to wrest from John Palaeologue 
the coastal cities of the Black Sea, to ravage Thrace and threaten 
Adrianople {now Edirne), and to besiege Constantinople itself. 

In the following year a marriage between the Byzantine princess 
and the Ottoman Sultan was celebrated on European shores with due 
pomp and ceremony. Orkhan, camped opposite at Scutari, sent a fleet 
of thirty Turkish vessels and an escort of cavalry to bear away his 
bride from a stately carpeted pavilion erected in the Emperor’s camp 
at Selymbria. Here, as Gibbon recounts this "dishonour of the purple,” 

Theodora ascended a throne, which was surrounded with curtains of 
silk and gold; the troops were under arms; but the emperor alone was 
on horseback. At a signal the curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to 
disclose the bride, or the victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs and 
hymenacal torches; the sound of flutes and trumpets proclaimed the 
joyful event; and her pretended happiness was the theme of the nuptial 
song, which was chanted by such poets as the age could produce. Without 
the rites of the church, Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord; 
but it had been stipulated that she should preserve her religion in the 
harem of Bursa; and her father celebrated her charity and devotion in 
this ambiguous situation. 
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In fact she was able to benefit her coreligionists through the purchase 
and liberation of numerous Christian slaves and prisoners. 

This marital and military alliance with the Ottomans was followed, 
in 1347 by the entry of Cantacuzene into Constantinople the mar- 
riaee of another daughter, Helen, to the young John Palaeologue, and 
their recognition by both parties as joint emperors. Thus were the 
Ottoman Turks well entrenched with more than a mere foothold i n 
Europe, not as enemies but as allies and indeed relatives of Byzantium, 
with a Sultan who was son-in-law ol one F-mperor, brother-in-law of 
the other—and also son-in-law of the neighbouring tsar of Bulgaria. 

This did not deter Orkhan from entertaining rival overtures for a 
similar alliance from an enemy of Byzantium, Stephen Dushan, who 
had expanded his neighbouring state of Serbia into an “empire," 
arrogating to himself the title of “master of almost all the Roman 
Empire,” and who was even acclaimed by the Venetians as “Emperor 
of Constantinople” itself. Failing nonetheless to obtain Venetian sup¬ 
port for an attack on Constantinople, Stephen sought instead support 
from Orkhan, proposing a union of the Serbian and Ottoman armies 
for a joint campaign against the city. To seal the alliance, he offered 
his daughter in marriage to Orkhan’s son. Orkhan sent envoys to 
Stephen to accept the proposal. But this plan was scotched by Can¬ 
tacuzene, who intercepted the envoys, killing some, imprisoning others, 
and appropriating their gifts to the Serbian “emperor.” Nor were nego¬ 
tiations reopened by either Stephen or Orkhan, whose respective aims 
were too closely identified to be easily reconciled. Ultimately Stephen, 
in 1355, attempted an attack on Constantinople on his own, with a 
force of eighty thousand men. But he died on the second day of the 
march, and his Serbian empire died with him. 

Meanwhile, in 1350, Cantacuzene had called in another twenty 
thousand Ottoman cavalry to his aid, to save Salonika from Dushan 
by dislodging his forces from the coastal cities of Macedonia around 
it. Salonika was saved, though Turkish troops occupied none of these 
cities, being content, with the approval of their Sultan, to return to 
Asia Minor well laden with booty. Two years later Orkhan gave aid 
to the Genoese in a war against their traditional commercial rivals, 
the Venetians, and in the course of it against Cantacuzene himself. In 
1352, when the Venetians, with the Bulgarians, declared openly for 
his rival John Palaeologue, Cantacuzene called once again for twenty 
thousand Ottoman troops, robbing the churches of Constantinople to 
pay for them, and promising to reward Orkhan with a fortress in the 
hracian Chersonese. He thus relieved Adrianople, secured his posi¬ 
tion in Ihrace and in most of Macedonia, and proclaimed his son 
Matthew co-Emperor. 

In 1353 Suleiman Pasha, the son of Orkhan, crossed the Hellespont 
vm( an ttnnian force to take possession of the fortress promised to 
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Orkhan, named Tzympe, on the peninsula between Gallipoli and the 
Aegean Sea. Soon after his arrival an earthquake destroyed part of 
the walls of Gallipoli. Suleiman promptly took this fortress too. After 
restoring its walls he brought over from Asia the first colony of Otto¬ 
man settlers Other such colonies were to follow in rapid succession, 
settling on the lands of the fugitive Christian lords under their own 
Moslem beys. T hese were the warrior companions of Orkhan, whom 
they regarded less as a master than as a unifying force and a rallying 
point among them as brothers-in-arms. Their large personal armies 
were to provide him with the sustaining foundations in Europe of the 
new Ottoman state. Meanwhile, apart from the peasants, the local 
Greeks in their various provinces took refuge in the citadels and 
towns, where they were left unmolested in return for voluntary sub¬ 
mission. 

Here was the start of an occupation which moved progressively 
westward, thus extending into Europe the open frontier society of 
the Ghazis, and imposing on the lands of Byzantium a new Ottoman 
pattern. In the wake of a swift advance force, ranging far and wide 
to block roads, destroy crops, and create general economic disruption, 
their main army established further settlements of Anatolian Turks 
along the main highways of its lines of march and down the four 
river valleys which led to the Danube. But it did not at first penetrate 
into the more mountainous regions adjoining them, where many of 
the native population took refuge. In this unsettled Balkan society 
there was relatively little resistance to the invaders, who were often 
in effect liberating an acquiescent people. The dervish brotherhoods 
founded hospices which were to serve as the nucleus of new Turkish 
villages. The Moslem beys, on the lands they controlled, established a 
new relationship with the Christian peasants which amounted to a 
form of social revolution. They drove out the hereditary land-owning 
class, whether Greek or Latin, which had hitherto oppressed and 
exploited its feudal peasantry. Instead they established, as overlords, 
a relaxed and indirect form of control, extracting from these peasants 
only limited taxation, and abolishing the former principle of unpaid 
labour. For under the Ottoman code they were not themselves land- 
owners, but responsible intermediaries between peasantry and Sultan, 
who owned all land whether conquered or otherwise. 

Thus at this time of social and political fragmentation in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, the Ottomans replaced decentralization with a strong 
system of central state control. As the occupation proceeded the local 
Christian lords, in lands bordering on captured Ottoman territory, 
came likewise to accept the sovereignty of the Sultan as vassals, paying 
him a small annual tribute as a token of submission to an Islamic 
state. The state adopted from the start a conciliatory policy toward 
Christians, thus to ensure that the peasantry would not join its feudal 
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overlords in resistance to enemy occupation, and indeed to encourage 
peasant revolts against them. The Balkan peasant soon came to ap¬ 
preciate that conquest by the Moslem invader spelled for him libera¬ 
tion from Christian feudal power, whose manifold exactions and 
abuses had worsened with the increase of monastic lands Ottomaniza- 
tion was now conferring upon him unforeseen benefits. Not the least 
of them was law and order. As a later French traveller was to write, 
“The country is safe, and there are no reports of brigands or highway, 
men"—more than could be said, at that time, of other realms in 
Christendom. 


At this early stage, meanwhile, the Ottomans controlled most of 
the Gallipoli peninsula and the European littoral of the Sea of Mar¬ 
mara, up to a point within a few miles of Constantinople. Cantacuzene, 
whose position had thus grown precarious, reproached Orkhan for 
breach of faith, and offered to buy back Tzympe for ten thousand 
ducats. Orkhan, aware that he could reoccupy it whenever he chose, 
handed it over in return for the ransom. But he firmly refused to cede 
Gallipoli, whose walls, so he insisted, had fallen to him not by force 
of his arms but by the will of his God. He declined to negotiate further. 
The Ottoman Turks, aided by divine intervention, had come to stay. 

Cantacuzene found himself wholly discredited. Abroad, the Chris¬ 
tian powers of the Balkans, Serbia and Bulgaria, refused his plea for 
support for the Empire. Such, retorted the tsar of Bulgaria, was the 
merited fruit of his unholy alliance with the Turks. Let the Byzantines 
weather the storm by themselves. “If the Turks come against us,” he 
added, “we shall know how to defend ourselves.” At home, the in¬ 
habitants of Constantinople rose against John Cantacuzene. barri¬ 
caded him in his palace, and declared for John Palaeologue. Publicly 
scorned and accused of wishing to deliver the city to the Ottomans, 
he saw no choice but to abdicate, and retired to a monastery at Mis- 
tra, near Sparta. Here, under the name of Joasaph, he spent the re¬ 
maining thirty years of his life, writing a distinguished history of his 


Suleiman Pasha extended his conquests and colonial settlements 
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by Orkhan to continue the siege in person, he set out once more, only 
to encounter his fleet, which had abandoned the siege and which he 
could not persuade to continue it. He begged Orkhan to excuse him 
from a task beyond his powers. 

Orkhan, now the overlord of the Byzantine Emperor, remained in¬ 
flexible in his demand. In 1359 John V went to him at Scutari, a 
vassal hoping to appease his suzerain. The Sultan dictated to the 
Emperor a treaty of peace by which he agreed to pay half his son’s 
ransom and virtually accepted the status quo in Thrace On rescuing 
Halil, the Emperor was to give him his ten-year-old daughter in mar¬ 
riage. The Emperor returned, at Orkhan’s bidding, to Phocaea, paid 
over a large ransom, and brought Halil to Nicaea, where his betrothal 
to the Christian princess was celebrated with appropriate Moslem 
festivities. As John Cantacuzene had introduced the Ottomans into 
Europe as soldiers, so thus did his rival John Palaeologue accept their 
further presence as immigrants. 

Orkhan died in 1359. His eldest son, Suleiman, had been killed in 
the previous year by a fall from his horse while hawking in the Gal¬ 
lipoli peninsula. His younger son succeeded him as Murad T. Orkhan, 
this second of the three Ottoman “founding fathers," had achieved his 
ends, less through the skills of a warrior than through the crafts of a 
diplomat. After building up his state into a “nation," he had entered 
Europe with a modern army behind him, not by the direct use of its 
force, but by its indirect use for bargaining purposes. Confronted with 
a weak, divided enemy, he had acted in no spirit of impetuosity but 
with an exemplary patience and an innate mastery of the wiles of 
manipulation and intrigue. Thus were the foundations of the Ottoman 
Empire established in Europe. 

Now the time had come to extend its sphere of conquest, to launch 
the Ottoman army as an offensive force for the subjugation of the 
remains of the Byzantine Empire and of the Balkan Christian states 
within and beyond its frontiers. This was the task of the forty-year- 
old Murad I, a sultan destined to surpass his two predecessors both as 
a military leader and as a statesman, supreme in his time. Thanks 
initially to Murad, the West was now to fall to the East as the East 
had fallen to the West in the centuries of the Greeks and the Romans. 
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Orkhan was the pioneer in Europe of the Ottoman Empire; 
Murad I was to be its first great Sultan. He reigned for a generation 
through the latter part of the fourteenth century. As a man of war, 
unflagging in his martial zeal and inspiring in his vigorous leadership, 
he extended Ottoman territories to the farthest limits of the Balkan 
peninsula, consolidating conquests which were to endure for five* cen¬ 
turies. As a man of vision and political sagacity he constructed also, 
for the future, the framework of a grand, statesmanlike pattern of 
government. This in time drew together and brought new life to the 
composite remnants of Byzantium, filling a vacuum which no other 
power at this moment in history could fill. He heralded the dawn of 
a new Ottoman civilization, unique in the coalescence of its diversified 
elements of race, religion, and language. 

Moreover, this age of Ottoman expansion into Eastern Europe co¬ 
incided with an age of retraction in the West. No longer, with the 
final loss of Jerusalem in the mid-thirteenth century and the irruption 
of the Mongols into Asia Minor, could feudal Christendom thrust its 
frontiers eastward The crusading impulse turned inward upon itself 
as Latin Christians disputed and fought with each other. The banking 
houses of Italy, which had opened up a profitable trade with the East 
and financed the Crusades, failed one by one. Financial and economic 
recession led to a general and prolonged social crisis. European so¬ 
ciety. inelastic and devitalized, reached a low ebb. Peasants' revolts 
against landlords, both feudal and monastic, workers" revolts against 
merchants, became rife. 

The bubonic plague of the Black Death, introduced from the East, 
ravaged the populations of the Mediterranean and of all Western 
Europe. The discovery of new worlds was to turn the energies of its 
youth farther westward, across the Atlantic. Such meanwhile was the 
climacteric of the Middle Ages, a turning point which could only 
benefit in its dawning enlightenment the new Empire of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

Murad’s offensive in Europe, prepared before his accession and 
commanded by competent generals, was immediately launched, in 
1360, and in its first stage swiftly completed. Within fifteen months 
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the Ottomans were in effective control of Thrace, with its key f 0r . 
tresses and its rich plain spreading to the foot of the Balkan mountain 
range. At Chorlu the massacre of the garrison and the decapitation 
of its commandant were calculated to spread terror of the Turkish 
invaders throughout the Balkans. Adrianople opened its gates to them 
soon to replace Bursa as the Ottoman imperial capital. Then the Otto¬ 
mans moved westward, bypassing Constantinople. John Palaeologuc 
now a mere shadow of an emperor, signed a treaty which bound him 
to refrain from any attempt to regain his losses in Thrace, or from 
any support for the Serbians and Bulgarians in resisting the Ottoman 
advance; moreover to support the Ottomans against their own Turkish 
rivals in Asia Minor. A decade later he was to become no more than 
a vassal of Murad, recognizing him as his suzerain, and undertaking 
to do military service in the Ottoman army. 

Meanwhile, as the Turks penetrated farther into Europe—into 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Serbia, and soon into Hungary, a Latin Church 
stronghold—the Christian powers, under the auspices of Pope Urban 
V, made a series of vain attempts to unite with each other and with 
the Greeks in defense of Christendom. In 1363 a force of Serbs and 
for the first time, Hungarians, without the aid of the Greeks, crossed 
the River Maritza in the direction of Adrianople, only to be pounced 
upon by the Turks—“caught even as wild beasts in their lair” (in the 
words of the Turkish historian Seadeddin) as they slept off the festive 
nocturnal celebrations of the unopposed crossing—then driven back 

into the river “as flames are driven before the wind," and thus all but 
exterminated. 


Further such attempted “crusades" were bedevtlled by the conflict 
etween the Latin and Greek churches, a spirit reflected by Petrarch 
n a letter to Pope Urban: “The Osmanlis are merely enemies but the 
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his younger son, Manuel, did so. But John’s submission to Rome was 
totally inacceptable in Constantinople. Hence, on his release, his sub¬ 
mission as vassal to Murad. 

The Ottomans had everything to gain from this hatred of the Balkan 
Christians for the Latin Church, as from their mutual political hatreds, 
one people for another It led to their official recognition of the 
Orthodox at the expense of ihe Catholic Church It meant that each 
race, whether Greek or Slav, Serb or Bulgarian, was disposed to prefer 
Ottoman rule to that of its neighbours—and above all to that of the 
Hungarians. This spirit, coinciding with the demoralization caused in 
the Balkans by the Black Death, made easier the major task which, 
as his victories consolidated the Ottoman foothold, confronted Murad 
as a statesman. The Ottoman conquerors were relatively few in num¬ 
ber. Now here confronting them in Europe were populations far in 
excess of any in the conquered lands of Asia, moreover far more 
various and complex in their racial, religious, and political character. 
How were they to be assimilated? Such was Murad’s problem, which 
called for the exercise of far-ranging statecraft as one successful cam¬ 
paign followed another. 

The Christian population of the Balkans, knowing little or nothing 
of Islam, was hardly amenable to assimilation through voluntary con¬ 
version, as the Asiatic Christians had been. Nor could there be any 
question of its elimination by the conqueror, if only for lack of suffi¬ 
cient Moslem colonists to replace it. Equally Murad, still waging his 
battles, lacked the spare military resources to keep it in subjection by 
police control. This ruled out a general policy of forcible conversion 
to Islam, which would in any case have served only to provoke and 
further to intensify any threat from the Christians. Thus Murad 
adopted a certain tolerance toward the indigenous Christians in the 
Balkan vassal states. Taking members of the military class into the 
Ottoman service, he employed as combatants thousands of native 
Christian troops, often still under the command of their own princes 
and overlords. In return they were guaranteed exemption from taxa¬ 
tion and the usufruct of allotted state lands. 

But the problem of assimilation was tackled largely by a policy 
based on enslavement, in various forms, such as the Turks themselves 
had experienced in the course of their own earlier history The process 
of enslavement was applied to prisoners of war and the inhabitants of 
captured places. A law gave to the Ottoman soldier an absolute right 
to the possession of captives unless they consented to profess and 
practice Islam. He might keep them for domestic or agricultural em¬ 
ployment; he might sell them in the open market, subject to the gov¬ 
ernment’s right to a fifth of the market value of the total captured. 
To the Greeks, slavery was a humiliation hard to bear The Byzantine 
emperors had gone far toward the emancipation of slaves. The Turkish 
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law thus precipitated a certain degree of conversion to Islam among 
Christians who preferred a change of religion to the loss of their free- 


But the system remained elastic. Many Creeks had the opportunity 
to buv freedom without conversion. This would occur in a city fallen 
bv assault sometimes under the agreed terms of capitulation; and often 
the advancing armies of Murad preferred ransom money to the en¬ 
cumbrance of slaves. In the rural districts the threat of slavery was 
less. Refuge in the mountains was easy, and in the course of an ad¬ 
vance there was little time for pursuit. Certain lands remained in the 
possession of their conquered proprietors, in return for a fixed tax. 
In other lands, captured from the enemy, the new Ottoman proprietors 
needed men to cultivate their domains, and among these many re¬ 


mained unconverted. 

Women, on the other hand, whether war widows or the young 
daughters of Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgarians, were generally enslaved 
as wives and concubines for the conquerors, who had brought virtually 
no women of their own. The eventual result of this was the develop* 
ment of an Ottoman race vigorous and rich in the mixture of its blood. 
Eastern blood—Tatar, Mongol, Circassian, Georgian, Persian, and 
Arabian—which already flowed through Turkish veins was now mixed 
with the blood of the Balkan races and those of Europe beyond, to 
create, within a century, a civilization as cosmopolitan as that of the 
Greeks, Romans, and Byzantines. 

Finally, in addition to this general system of serfdom, from which 
remission could be obtained through voluntary conversion or other¬ 
wise, Murad recruited into his army from among Christians a picked 
and disciplined infantry force to serve the Sultan in person. This was 
the corps of Janissaries, the Yeni Cheri or “New Troops.” Introduced 
by Orkhan as a bodyguard, the Janissaries were now developed by 
Murad into a militia, designed primarily to maintain and defend his 
conquered Christian territories in Europe. Based on the practice of 
forcible conversion, the force was drafted from each conquered dis¬ 
trict on the principle that the privilege of exemption from military 
service, by payment of capitation tax, should be denied to Christian 
boys of a certain age. The Ottoman authorities would select from 
among them suitable recruits, who were taken from their families and 
brought up in the Moslem religion. Their function was to serve the 
Sultan; they depended personally upon him, and were paid by him on 
a scale higher than that of other troops. Handpicked for their virility, 
physique, and intelligence, inflexibly trained, strictly disciplined, and 
inured to all forms of hardship, they were, like monks, not permitted 
to marry, to own property, to perform other work. Their lives became 
dedicated to military service under the Sultan’s direction. 

n place of Christianity, they were brought up on the broad un- 
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orthodox Moslem precepts of the Bektashi order of dervishes, of 
which Orkhan had been a devout patron, building for them convents 
with monastic cells in Bursa. Their sheikh, Haji Bcktash, blessed the 
new troops and gave them their standard, on which was emblazoned 
in scarlet the Crescent and the double-bladed sword of Osman. Draw¬ 
ing the sleeve of his coat over the head of the first soldier, he named 
the force and predicted its future: ‘its visage shall be bright and 
shining, its arm strong, its sword keen, its airow sharp-pointed. It shall 
be victorious in every battle and will never return except in triumph." 
Following this benediction, the white felt cap of the Janissaries—re¬ 
sembling the headgear of the march-warriors, the akhis —was given 
a tail, representing the sleeve of the dervish sheikh, and adorned with 
a wooden spoon in place of a pompom. The insignia of the force, 
symbolizing a standard of living higher than that of other troops, were 
the pot and the spoon; the titles of its officers were drawn from the 
camp kitchen—from First Maker of Soup to First Cook and First 
Carrier of Water—and the sacred object of the regiment was the 
stewpot, around which the Janissanes gathered, not merely to eat but 
to take counsel among themselves. 

The peoples of Europe might well voice moral indignation at the 
inhumanity of these Turks from the East in thus imposing a blood 
tax on Christians, enslaving young captives, tearing them away from 
their parents, forcing upon them an alien religion and dictating the 
way of life they were henceforward to follow. Here allowance has to 
be made for the standards of a militant age, in which the fight against 
enemies was taken for granted as an ingredient of living. Christians 
themselves, in that century, were often as inhumane in their treatment 
of others, whether Christian or infidel. The Balkans moreover were a 
confused theater of war in which Christian soldiers continually fought 
for the Turks. At no time were the Moslem armies of Murad without 
infidel troops fighting wittingly under Christian commanders against 
other Christians. Such contingents greatly outnumbered the Janis¬ 
saries, who. though they were vastly to increase their numbers as the 
centuries went by, still formed a relatively small minority m the 
Turkish armed forces. In the time of Murad they amounted to little 
more than a thousand men. Undoubtedly with time the threat of the 
draft lessened their numbers by inducing the peasantry, in a spirit of 
realistic self-interest, to embrace Islam rather than sacrifice sturdy 

sons needed for work on the land. , 

Once drafted, these youths received such benefits as a high degree 
of physical training and technical skill, an education geared to their 
capacities, a fair balance between barrack discipline and camp recrea¬ 
tion, the promise of a lifelong career. There grew up among them an 
esprit de corps based on pride in their regiment, loyalty to their sov¬ 
ereign, and the kinship of a religious fraternity. The Janissaries thus 




Karakullukchus, or wearers of black uniforms, here serving as Janissary 
foodbearers. 
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started with a fair share of advantages. As the Ottoman centuries wore 
on, they were to have more than their fair share of power. 

This system of military slavery shocked the Christian world. But it 
was familiar enough to the Islamic world, and particularly to the 
Turks themselves. They had indeed benefitted from it in a servile 
capacity during the course of their earlier history. Under the rule of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, Turks had been captured, taken as tribute or 
purchased as slaves, from the non-Moslem steppes of Central Asia, 
brought up as Moslem converts, then trained in Baghdad as soldiers 
and administrators. "The supplying of slaves of this kind," notes 
Claude Cahen, “whose status was naturally far superior to that of 
domestic slaves belonging to private individuals, never seems to have 
been difficult or to have been resented by the Turkish populations 
themselves among whom it operated. Slavery did not arouse in every¬ 
one the sentiments it later evoked." Turks thus enslaved were often 
to rise through promotion to high military commands and administra¬ 
tive oflices. 

Under the successor state of the Samanids, their power proved in 
such capacities a strong factor in the preservation of the dynasty, 
which they ultimately overthrew, to replace it by a slave dynasty of 
their own. Similar dynasties established by Turks of slave origin ruled 
in Egypt, those of the Tulunids and later of the Mamluks, initially 
slaves of Saladin and the Ayyubid dynasty. They swept the latter 
aside to establish their own dynasty, likewise based on slavery, which 
was to continue under the Ottoman regime. 

The Ottomans themselves were faced under Murad I with a chal¬ 
lenge to w'hich they now responded. Here, in the words of Arnold 
Toynbee, was 


the geographical transference of a native community from its native en¬ 
vironment on the steppe, where it had been at grips with Physical Nature, 
to an alien environment in which it found itself free from the physical 
pressure of desiccation, but was confronted in exchange, with the novel 
problem of exercising dominion over alien communities of human beings. 


Other nomad communities, confronted with the same problem had 
attempted simply to “transform themselves from shepherds of sheep 

into shepherds of men.” , , . .. , 

Here they had generally failed. The dominion of the Avars over the 

Slavs had lasted for a mere fifty years: that of the Western Huns over 

the Hungarians for no longer than the life-span of Attila himself The 

successive empires of the Mongols had all been of s or ■ 

fallacy of this nomad principle of government was that the human 
cattle" remaining as cultivators of their own ground and thus still 
economically productive, would cooperate soon u er. > P . 

assimilate their "shepherds of men." For these proved, in this settled 
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environment, to be mere unproductive parasites, as 11 were, .“drones 
exploiting the worker-bees." Hence following the rapid rise. the 
equally rapid decline and fall of most nomad empires. 

To this the Ottomans, now sedentary nomads, were to prove an 
exception unique in history'- They evolved the practice of‘‘the p ick . 
ing and training of human watch-dogs to keq? the Padishahs human 
cattle in order and his human neighbours at bay These human aux¬ 
iliaries were Christian slaves. Sultan Murad, within the limits of the 
military dimension, had opened the way with his Janissaries t 0 a 
ruling institution for the Ottoman Empire based on slavery, thus 
loyalty, to the Sultan, and soon widening into the civil held to com¬ 
prise every branch of the public service. Henceforward the Christian 
subjects of the Empire were thus to be administered by men who were 
almost wholly of Christian origin. Here in short was the start of a 
long line of Moslem rulers, choosing to rule over their subjects, 
whether Moslem or Christian, through the agency of Christian rule. 

Meanwhile the small, compact corps of Janissaries, a regular in¬ 
fantry force like the Roman Praetorian Guard, of which no equivalent 
existed in the Christian armies of the time, played an active part in 
the continuing campaign of Murad and his generals in the Balkans, 
and in the subsequent pacification and settlement of the conquered 
lands—men fighting, as Gibbon drily expresses it, “with the zeal of 
proselytes against their idolatrous countrymen." 

The conquest of Thrace had opened up the road for the Ottoman 
armies into Bulgaria and thence into Macedonia. After a suitable in¬ 
terval for assimilation. Murad invaded Bulgaria. He profited from the 
fact that the country was divided, after the death of its tsar, between 
three rival brother princes. This division, between the eldest. Prince 
Sisman, and his two younger brothers, was so marked that for a gen¬ 
eration the country was known as “the three Bulgarias.” Further 
disruption occurred, to the advantage of Murad, through an invasion 
of western Bulgaria by the Hungarians, a "crusade” against Chris¬ 
tians, blessed by the Pope, which resulted in the forcible conversion 
> Franciscan missionaries of some two hundred thousand Bulgarians 
from the Orthodox to the Latin rite. Their persecution was such that 

many welcomed the Moslem conquest as a restoration of their free¬ 
dom of worship. 

G\i_r a period of three years, from 1366 onward, the Ottomans 
were able to take possession of all the Maritza Valley, and thus to 

Jnhn X pT St i° f sou ! hern Bu, garia. Sisman, following the example of 
0 . 1 . , f ae ° °^ Ue \ ^ camc a vassal of Murad. His daughter joined the 
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his younger brother’s portion of territory. In 1371, with Serbian help, 
he turned against the Ottomans as they launched a western advance, 
hut was decisively defeated at Samakov, fleeing into the mountains 
and leaving open to the Turks the passes up into the great plain be¬ 
fore Sofia. 

Murad, however, was in no hurry to capture Sofia. Faithful, as 
befitted a man who was no mere raider but an empire-builder, to his 
principle of making haste slowly between swift, well-planned cam¬ 
paigns, he preferred first to secure his left flank, through occupation 
of the valleys of the Struma and the Vardar, against the Serbians. He 
thus gave orders for the invasion of Macedonia, up to the Vardar 
River 

Macedonia and Serbia were torn, even more than Bulgaria, by in¬ 
ternal strife. The death of Stephen Dushan as he was starting to 
advance on Constantinople in 1355, and the succession of a son whom 
his people scorned as Ncjaki, “the Weakling." had left his former 
“empire” in a state of anarchy and civil war. History was repeated 
when, in 1371, the Serbian army marched once more to the Maritza 
River. Here, as before, it was soundly defeated by the Ottomans, at 
Cernomen, and three of its princes drowned or killed. 

So eastern Macedonia was now conquered, as swiftly as Thrace a 
decade earlier. Its cities of Drama and Serres were securely colonized 
by Ottomans and their churches converted into mosques. The cities 
and villages in and around the valley of the Struma acknowledged 
Ottoman sovereignty, while in the wilder districts Serbians ruled as 
Ottoman vassals. In 1372 the Ottoman armies reached and crossed 
the Vardar River. They Ottomanized the populations to the east of 
the valley, and to the north of it reduced to vassaldom Prince Lazar, 
who had been elected to rule as successor of the Serbian kings but 
was now acknowledged by no more than a few of his people. Such was 
the end of the Macedonian empire of Stephen Dushan. 

After this successful campaign, Murad paused for a further decade 
of stabilization, judging it premature to embark on an invasion of 
Hungary, and turned his attention to operations in Anatolia. But he 
was obliged to return to Europe when his hated son, Cuntuz, entered 
into an unholy alliance with Andronicus, the Emperor Johns elder 
son, who had been disgraced and supplanted by his brother Manuel, 
now his father’s co-Emperor. Cuntuz and Andronicus proceeded to 
rebel against their respective fathers in Thrace. Besieged in Dcmotika, 
they were soon forced to surrender, and faced Murad s fierce veru 
geance. After the Greek rebels had been bound together and flung 
from the walls of the city to drown in the waters of the Mantza 

Murad put out the eyes of his son. then had him ™ 

dered the fathers of the young Turks involved m the rebellion to 
follow his example by blinding and executing their own sons, and all 
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in a nlot to overthrow Murad's authority in Serres. When i t 
Fined and the Ottomans besieged Salonika, he fled to Constantinople. 
Here his father, fearing Murad, refused to receive him He was thus 
obliged to seek mercy from Murad in Bursa. The Sultan graciously 
pardoned Manuel, and thus restored him to the imperial throne with 

h,S rn a due course Manuel’s brother, Andronicus, escaped from the 
tower in which his father had imprisoned him, He besieged and en¬ 
tered Constantinople, in league with Genoese and Ottoman troops, 
and had himself crowned Emperor Andronicus IV—having first con¬ 
signed to the same tower his father and brother Manuel. Three years 
later they escaped in their turn across the Bosporus, to appear jointly 
as suppliants before the Sultan. Murad, confident now in his game of 
manipulating both parties in the Byzantine dynastic struggle, insisted 
that Andronicus be pardoned and given the governorship of Salonika, 
together with other cities. But he restored John and Manuel to the 
imperial throne in return for a large annual tribute, thc promise of a 
substantial contingent of Byzantine soldiers to serve in the Ottoman 
army, and the cession to the Ottomans of Philadelphia, the last re¬ 
maining Byzantine city in Asia. When the Philadelphians objected, 
John and Manuel fought in the ranks of the Ottoman army to impose 
upon these fellow Christians the Moslem yoke. Such was the ultimate 
degradation to which a Byzantine emperor descended, that he might 
continue to rule by the grace and favour of a Turkish sultan. 

Murad still needed three cities to assure his position in the Balkans: 
Sofia, to extend his sovereignty over northern Bulgaria to the Danube; 
Nish, as the key to Serbia; Monastir, to establish Ottoman rule in thc 


territories west of the Vardar, hitherto entered only by raiders. Within 
six years of his return from campaigns in Asia, his generals achieved 
all these objectives. Monastir, with Prilcp to the north of it, became 
a frontier fortress of the Ottoman Empire in 1380. Though the Otto¬ 
man troops did not yet attempt the conquest of the adjoining lands 
of Albania and Epirus, they entered them on the invitation of local 
princes seeking support against enemies of their own. 

To proceed farther into Serbia it now became necessary to occupy 
the plain of Sofia. It lay in the heart of the Balkans, at the con- 
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vergence of three ranges of mountains commanding thc valleys of 
three key rivers, flowing respectively north and south to the Danube 
and the Mediterranean. Sofia itself, on the River Isker, which curved 
down into the Danube, fell without a struggle in 1385, its com¬ 
mandant betrayed outside the city—and subsequently strangled—by 
a young Turkish refugee who had become his trusted falconer. The 
way now lay open to the Serbian city of Nish, on the Morava. It fell 
after a struggle in thc following year, and its ruler, Lazar, was obliged 
to render to thc Ottomans thc price of an increased tribute and a 
contingent for their army. 

In Europe, Murad, as master of six key Balkan cities, now com¬ 
manded four-fifths of thc former Roman highway from Constantinople 
to Belgrade, and a section of that from Belgrade to Salonika. Virtu¬ 
ally all but the last day’s journey by road from the Bosporus to the 
Adriatic was now through Ottoman territory. Including the stretch 
across Asia Minor from Angora to the Bosporus, the total time for 
a journey from the eastern to the western boundaries of the Ottoman 
Empire was now forty-two days. At the time of Murad’s accession, 
twenty-seven years earlier, there was a mere three days’ journey 
between them, 

As early as 1335 Murad had received confirmation of his status 
as heir to the Byzantine Empire from the coasts of the Adriatic, 
whence the republic of Ragusa made overtures for a commercial 
treaty. This was the first of many to be negotiated between the Otto¬ 
man Empire and other powers in the following centuries. In return 
for a substantial annual tribute, the Ragusans obtained the right to 
trade in the Empire and sail the high seas without Ottoman interfer¬ 
ence. The treaty was signed by Murad, who could not write, with a 
thumbprint. Such was the origin of the tughra, which, in calligraphic 
form, was to remain under each subsequent sultan the official signa¬ 
ture-seal of the house of Osman. 

Twenty years later, both Venice and Genoa signed treaties with 
thc Byzantine emperor, undertaking to defend him against all ene¬ 
mies, but specifically excluding “Moral Bey and his Turks. The 
Genoese followed this up by a formal treaty of friendship with ‘the 
magnificent and powerful lord of lords, Moratibci.” This did not 
however prevent them, a year later, from joining in an offensive alli¬ 
ance, “against that Turk, son of unrighteousness and evil, and enemy 
of the Holy Cross, Morat Bey and his ^sect, who are attempting so 
grievously to attack thc Christian race. 

Murad had been fighting a war on two alternate fronts one in 
Europe and the other in Asia. An advance on the one regularly 
lowed an advance on the other, to avoid the danger ot lighting s - 
multaneously on both. In Asia he required to extend and secure his 
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and its assimilated Minor; moreover, that meanwhile the 

sure of the assim. attomof Asia fOnor.^ greater (han any fmm » 

threat from Chris en , prospect of any such crusade 

Moslem elements m h,s rear. Nw W ^ were at odds -S 

ISeH'ungS; there was anarchy in Serbia Bulgaria lacked leaders; 
and Byzantium was torn by dynastic strife Moreover Murad was now 
reinforced by the military contingents which the vassa nge of the 
Christian Drinces compelled them to furnish to the Sultan. Hence, 
Ser his conquest of Macedonia, following that of Thrace and south- 
em Bulgaria, Murad felt secure enough to switch his forces trom 

Europe across into Asia. . . . . , 

In fact he was able to achieve his preliminary objectives in Asia 

Minor without fighting. Much of the principality of Gcrmiyan. neigh¬ 
bouring that of the Ottomans, with the important strategic city of 
Kutahya, was secured to him by the marriage in Bursa of his son 
Bayezid to the daughter of its emir, and the provision of a handsome 
territorial dowry. The ceremony was performed with a splendour 
alien to the traditions of Murad’s simpler Ottoman forebears, but 
akin to the customs of the Byzantine court, which the Ottomans were 
coming to adopt. Next Murad acquired territory in Hamid, between 
Germiyan and the large state of Kara mania, by purchase from its 
emir, who felt his security threatened by the Ottoman occupation of 
Kutahya, For the territory' of Tekkc, to the south of it, Murad had to 
fight. But he was content with the conquest of the uplands around 
its lake region, leaving to its emir the southern valleys and lowlands 
between the Taurus range and the Mediterranean Sea. 

When the time came to tackle the larger and more formidable 
state of Karamania, with which he now had a common frontier, 


Murad mustered at Kutahya an army whose left wing, under the 
command of his son Bayezid, was composed of Greek, Serbian, and 
Bulgarian troops, provided under treaty by the Emperor John and 
their respective rulers. The battle was fought in 1387, in the great 
plain before Konya. It proved indecisive, both sides claiming victory. 
The city of Konya held out; Murad gained no territory, no booty, 
no promise of tribute or military aid, merely a reconciliation with 
the emir of Karamania in the form of a submissive kiss of the hand 
from him. Victorious against the Christians of the Balkans, Murad 
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thus met his match in a powerful Moslem prince, and failed to extend 
farther his dominions in Asia 

Indirectly this battle involved him in another major campaign in 
the Balkans. To avoid antagonizing the Moslems of Asia Minor, 
Murad had ordered his troops to refrain from looting and violence. 
This order enraged his Serbian contingent, who regarded booty as 
soldiers’ due, under the rules of war, in return for their services. Thus 
a number of them disobeyed it, and were put to death on the spot. 
The rest returned to Serbia, still seething with indignation at their 
treatment. This gave Lazar, the prince of Serbia, the opportunity to 
stimulate Serbian resistance to the Ottoman invasion which, after the 
capture of Nish, now' threatened the rest of upper Serbia and Bosnia. 
He formed a Pan-Serbian alliance, with the support of the prince of 
Bosnia, a ruler whose power extended as far as the Adriatic coast. 
The response of the Ottomans was to cross the Vardar and invade 
Bosnia. Outnumbered, they were defeated, with the loss of four- 
fifths of their army, at Plochnik. At this break in the run of Ottoman 
victories, there was wild rejoicing among the Slavs of the Balkans. 
Serbians, Bosnians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Wallachians, and Hungari¬ 
ans from the Frontier provinces all rallied around Lazar as never 
before, in a determination to drive the Turks out of Europe. 

Murad remained for the present in Asia Minor, showing no undue 
haste in avenging his defeat at Plochnik. He preferred to wait, not 
only to recoup his losses but to sec for how long his enemies, after 
this first emotional flush of confidence and hope, would remain united. 
In the light of past experience and of his own shrewd political judg¬ 
ment, he knew well that solidarity among these Slav races was often 


ephemeral. 

Thus, before he turned once again on the Serbs, Murad launched 
in 1388 a campaign to complete the conquest of Bulgaria. Prince 
Sisman withdrew at an early stage to a fortress on the Danube, and 
sued for peace. After accepting Murad’s terms, he changed his mind 
and decided on a last desperate resistance. But he had underrated the 
strength of the Ottomans, who soon defeated and captured him. As 
a result the Ottomans established their rule in northern and central 
Bulgaria right up to the Danube, taking possession of various for¬ 
tresses strategically placed along its banks, to command the passes 
across the Balkan Mountains. Though Prince Sisman remained a 
vassal of the Sultan, he was hardly in a strong enough position to give 

aid to his fellow Slavs of the new grand alliance. 

Having thus disposed of Bulgaria, Murad, now seventy years old. 
personally led a large army in a final campaign against the Serbians, 
He was joined by the forces of a Bulgarian and two Serbian rene¬ 
gades, with the prospect of aid from a third. The decisive battle for 
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■ a indent Serbia was fought on the desolate mou„. 
the fate of an m^PepdentS Koss „vo-a point where the fron- 

tainous "plain of the anJ Herzcgo vina converged. The 

tiers of Serbia. Bosnia, A1 • ^ t0 that of the Serbians and 

Ottoman army was inferior n dence and mora Je. Murad was so 
their allies, but superior! ' „ thal n0 castles, cities, or vfl. 

sure of victory as JSS§ “ s J t in thc course of battle. Fight, 
luges of the region should rich countryi it was not in h|s 

ing as he was for the p •• - unduly to alienate its people. 

interest to destroy its_ resou u premonitions of defeat, due 

The Serbians. of treachery within their 

largely to mutual distr battle Prince Lazar, always 

own ranks. In an oration ori the we or in ^ ^ ^ 

lacking in authonty an^ Milosh obravitch, of treason, 

openly accused misaivings lest the wind, which was blowing 

Murad himself «p c sedgmng l« ^ of , he Ott0mans S 

from the enemy s side houU throw | ^ hcaven . s protec . 

L h n°a„ g d for the favour of dying for the true faith, the martyr’s death 

Wh Ne h x. a mornmg nt ^ winded dropped. The Ottoman army was 
drawn up for battle in its customary order, in the center was the 
Sultan, with his Janissaries and cavalry guard, on the right flank lus 
elder son. Bayezid, commanding his European troops (since the bat- 
tie was in Europe); on the left his younger son, \akub, commanding 
his Asiatic troops. The Ottomans attacked with an advance guard of 
two thousand archers. The Serbians retaliated with a charge that 
broke through thc left flank of the Ottomans. Bayezid, from the right 
flank, came to the rescue with a massive counterstroke, fighting val¬ 
iantly and striking his enemies in person with a heavy iron mace. The 
issue remained in doubt, with thc Ottomans Still on the defensive, 
until another son-in-law of Lazar, Vuk Brankovitch—perhaps by 
treacherous prearrangement with Murad—withdrew' from thc battle 
with his twelve thousand men His desertion so weakened the Serbians 


that they broke their ranks and fled. 

Murad had been proved right in his estimate of Slav disunity in 
battle. But his evening prayer to the Almighty was all too literally 
granted. He lost his own life on the battlefield. Thc story of this dra¬ 
matic tragedy has been related by different sources in a variety of 
conflicting ways. The likeliest version is that the deed was done, dur¬ 
ing or after the battle, by Milosh Obravitch. Stung by the allegations 
of treason from his father-in-law, Lazar, the evening before, he re¬ 
solved to prove his loyalty. He pretended to desert to the Ottoman 
ranks, where he demanded, in view of his own high rank, an audience 
with Murad. When this was granted, Milosh knelt in pretended sub¬ 
mission before the Sultan, then plunged a dagger into his breast— 
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“with two thrusts,” it was later recounted, “which came out at his 
back.” Failing to escape, he was slaughtered by the Ottoman soldiery. 
Murad lived long enough to order his reserves into battle, and thus 
to bring the Ottomans decisive victory His last act before dying was 
to summon Lazar before him and condemn him to execution. 

Such, at the moment of victory, in a historic battle from which the 
vanquished were not to recover, was the sudden end of this first great 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. Within a generation Murad I had 
raised the Ottoman state of his fathers into an empire destined to 
endure as a powerful force in the world. As a sultan he was to be 
outshone in the eyes of history by two mightier sovereigns, Mchmed 
the Conqueror and Suleiman thc Lawgiver. His achievement matched 
theirs in that he laid, through his conquest and subsequent govern¬ 
ment of a wide sphere of territory, the imperial foundations on which 
both would be able to build and expand. 

Murad was no mere warrior. Skilled he became in thc arts of war, 
shrewd in strategy, ruthless—indeed cruel—in battle, confident in his 
generals, to whom he was always ready to delegate the power of 
command. But his strength lay as much in the arts of peace. He was 
a ruler of outstanding political wisdom. Once the battle was won, it 
became his concern that life in the conquered Christian territories 
should continue under Islam with as little disruption, social and eco¬ 
nomic, as possible. No established Ottoman traditions of government 
fitted exactly into the context of these European lands. New systems 
of administration must evolve, in pragmatic relation to the conditions 
of time and place and custom; and this was achieved under Murad— 
who trusted his administrators no less than his generals—on a com¬ 
petent and reasonably equitable basis. 

In his estimate of the character of his subjects and enemies, whether 
Greek or Slav, Murad showed keen psychological discernment. 
Strictly Moslem as he w r as in his religious beliefs, he nonetheless 
handled the “infidel” Christians of his new empire with a tolerance 
striking in its contrast with the attitude of their own fellow Christians 
of the Latin persuasion. He countenanced no persecution of Chris¬ 
tians and, apart from the Janissaries, enforced no conversions to 
Islam. The Orthodox Patriarch himself testified in a letter to the Pope 
in 1385 that thc Sultan left to his Church complete liberty of action. 

By such a process of assimilation did Murad I sow the seeds of a 
multiracial, multireligious, multilingual society which was to function 
effectively under the rule of his successors for centuries to come U 
created over a wide area a Pax Ottomanica. which in due course 
would merit comparison with the Pax Romana of an eariicr ag - 
its own essence thc composite realm of the Ottoman Empire was 
indeed to become, through its eclectic policies, a true successor to the 
Empire of Rome. For it took over the Roman tradition of gi g 
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On Murad’s assassination his eldlr son was instantly pro- 
claimed his successor, as Bayezid I, here on the battlefield of Kossovo. 

In response to pressure from the state council, fearing conflict over 
the succession, his first act as Sultan, over his father’s dead body, was 
to order the death, by strangulation with a bowstring, of his younger 
brother. This was Yakub, his fellow-commander in the battle, who 
had won distinction in the field and popularity with his troops. 
Bayezid thus initiated a practice of imperial fratricide which was to 
root itself all too permanently in the history of the Ottoman dynasty. 

It was based on the argument that assassination is preferable to sedi¬ 
tion, as so often practiced by a sultan’s brothers, and was conveniently 
excused for Bayezid by a text from the Koran: “So often, as they re¬ 
turn to sedition, they shall be subverted therein; and if they depart 
not from you, and offer you peace and restrain their hands from war¬ 
ring against you, take them and kill them wheresoever ye find them ” 

In the ensuing century this inhuman tradition was to be given the 
force of law by an edict of his descendant Mehmed II, the Conqueror, 
who had earlier smothered an infant brother in his bath. Hitherto the 
Ottoman leaders had been flexible in regard to these laws of succes¬ 
sion. From now onward, at the outset of each reign, they were to fol¬ 
low this inflexible practice, thus safeguarding in their own inhuman 
fashion the principles of their indivisible sovereignty—and thus indeed 
helping to ensure through the centuries the unbroken survival of their 

dynasty. . , 

Bayezid, it was soon to become evident, possessed tew ot ms la¬ 
ther’s more stable virtues. Hasty and impetuous by nature, he was 
unpredictable as a statesman, disturbing the more deliberate pattern 
of his earlier Osmanli forebears. On the other hand, he was a dashing 
and capable commander, with a true instinct for battle. For his swift¬ 
ness in transporting his army across Europe and Asia, and from one 
continent to the other, he was named Yildinm, otherwise Lightning, 
or “the Thunderbolt”—a name suitable, as Gibbon expresses it, to 
“the fiery energy of his soul and rapidity of his destructive march. 

In Europe, having avenged his father’s death by a massacre which 
wiped out most of the Serbian nobility on the held of Kossovo, ^jwu 
quick to come to terms with the son of Pnnce Lazar, Stephen Bulco 




Sultan Bayezid I (1389-1402). nicknamed Yildirinj or Thunderbolt, . 
earned the title of Gazi or warrior for the true faith, granted to those 
enlarged the realm of Islam through fresh conquest of non-Islannc tern y. 

From an oil painting in the gallery of imperial portrai b a 
Topkapi Palace, Istanbul. 
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vit7-» who had succeeded his father. Judging that the Serbians were 
no longer a threat to him, needing their troops—as Murad had done 
for his campaigns in Asia Minor—for the defense of the Danube 
Valley against coming threats from the more redoubtable Hungarians, 
Bayezid made an amicable alliance with Stephen which was to endure 
throughout his reign Serbia was not incorporated in the Ottoman 
Empire, but remained an autonomous vassal state. Stephen, in return 
for the payment of an annual tribute secured by the revenue of the 
Serbian silver mines, was allowed all the privileges of his father; he 
cave his sister Despina in marriage to Bayezid; he undertook to com¬ 
mand a contingent in the Ottoman army and to furnish Serbian troops 
whenever and wherever Bayezid required them—their earlier griev¬ 
ances now removed by an equitable share in the booty. Meanwhile 
colonies of Moslems were settled in parts of the conquered Serbian 
territories. Kossovo was thus forgiven—though never, in Serbian 

^Bayezid then turned his attention to Asia Minor. Here his impatient 
designs of conquest were to prove his eventual undoing, and to pu 
the “future of his whole empire in jeopardy. In the initial stages , he 
met with success. He made a vassal of the emir of Aydm and defeated 
in battle those of Sarukhan and Mentese, thus establishing ^e Otto 
mans on the Aegean, where only other breeds of Turk had settled 
before them, and reaching for the first time the Mediterranean Sea. 
This prepared the way for their ultimate emergence as a nswalpowc . 
Meanwhile havina failed to wrest Smyrna from the crusader Knights 
Hospitallers they made their naval mark by devastating the island o 
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„ V. m „de no such attempt systematically to 
always unwillingly. Bayeztd m Asia H( , had indeed brought 

assimilate his lightning conq q ^ occu pation. But—with some 
wide areas of Anatolia under Ottoma^ 0t(oman ru]e Their 

exceptions—they were n ° a relurn from exile of their own 

peoples, for the "'“‘P 3 '?'"/habitually at his court in Europe, 
former rulers. Bayezid, based ^ ^ conques ts involved. Be- 

tackled none of the problem. jn thc sensual pleasures of a 

tween campaigns he * emulate d that of Byzantium in its 

court notorious for a luxury ^ jndu , ging in various forms of 
heyday, eating and drinking y Qf his i, a rem. For all these 
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governors,' Bayezid soon returned to'ggf 

with the challenge from jn a proV ocative spirit, Bayezid 

come his principal enemy. Hungary and beyond, where the 

had initiated Ottoman ' Europe. His raiders 

Turks came to be seen Ottoman battle on Hungarian 

crossed.he Danube ndfougMthe whQ sought freedom 

soil, gaining an all} in , t0 t ^ e Ottoman threat, 

from Hungarian sovereignty’.^tgismund,^hvc^ t o^^^^ r ^ nce ^ ^ 

sent a messagengarian protection. Bayezid insolently re- 
Ted to mply only calling the attention of the king’s ambassador to 

Bulgaria, He captured the 

fortress of Nicopolis on the Danube, but was obliged to abandon it 
when a large Ottoman force moved against him. Murad, on his de¬ 
feat of Sisman. its ruler, had allowed Bulgaria to retam a degw o 
autonomy as a vassal state. But now Bayezid, mistrusting S,sman J 
an ally in thc event of a further Hungarian invasion sent an army 
against Bulgaria and, having executed Sisman. annexed the 
it to the Ottoman Empire. Like Thrace and Macedonia Bulga a 
was henceforward an integral part of the Empire, he ]P in ®* . 
Wallachia as a vassal state, to establish a strong buffer on the Danube 
against Hungary. By eliminating such local dynasties he had gone tar 
toward the creation, in the Balkans, of a centralized imperial govern¬ 
ment. In the ensuing process of Ottomanization and, to a cenai 
extent, conversion to Islam, Bulgaria lost not only its independence 
but its own autocephalous Orthodox Church, the living s\m o o 
Bulgarians as a people. Previously subjected in part to the Latin n . 
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it now fell under a domination by the priests of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, often harder to bear than that of its Moslem pashas. 

Bayezid meanwhile was preparing to turn his forces against Con¬ 
stantinople. In 1391 the Emperor John V Palacologue died. His suc¬ 
cessor, Manuel, as an obedient vassal of thc Sultan, had been reduced 
l0 the ultimate humiliation—and indeed to near-starvation—as little 
more than a despised Groom of the Chamber at thc court of his over- 
lord. He now escaped to Constantinople, where he secured possession 
of the imperial throne. His late father had started to restore the walls 
of the city and to demolish churches in order to rebuild, as tonifica¬ 
tions ornately disguised, the towers which flanked its Golden Gate. 

On hearing of this, Bayezid had ordered their demolition, threaten¬ 
ing that otherwise Manuel, in reprisal, would be deprived of his sight. 

The last act of the Emperor John, before dying, was to obey the 

Sultan’s command. 

Manuel, on his succession, was now confronted with an ultimatum 
from Bayezid, demanding not only continued vassalage and an in¬ 
creased tribute, but the establishment of a kadi, or judge, in Cwistan- 
tinople. for Us Moslem population. This demand was soon followed 
bv the arrival before the walls of an Ottoman anny, slaughtering o 
enslaving on its way such Greeks in southern Thrace as were still 
Christians Titus the first Ottoman siege of Constantinople began. 

The city was closely invested for seven months. Bayezid then raised 
the siege \>n stifTer terms than those initially demanded. The Em¬ 
peror Manuel was forced to agree to the establishment within the 
walls of an Islamic tribunal, and the cession of a quarter in the city 

,o Moslem settlers. Half of the port of Galata, on the 
f rhp Holden Horn was ceded for occupation by a garrison ot 
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years later it was attacked once Pa lacologuf, Manuel's nephew. 

aid of Ottoman troops, by you g nshtful heir to his throne, 
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O I. h„rl Chanaed his mind and agreed instead, as 
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Byzantine dignitaries. Thus Manuel 
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. at »i*ntion had been claimed by a new menace 
Meanwhile, Bayezid s Irked by the raids of the Ottomans 

from King Sigismund of H Jf on thc Danube, he began to 

and the threats from the christian p0 wers for a new cru- 

canvass support from their i oss and destruction.” Murad 

sade to “go against the campaigns, to avoid undue provo- 

had always been carefu , power he appreciated 

cation of Christendom, theexten^c Chrisl ians. Bom . 

Bayezid was less c '' CU had ^ 0CTant l y dcc lared to envoys from Italy 

bastic by nature ' he . Rafter conquering Hungary he would 
at the outset of re g oats on lhe altar of St 

ride to Rome and would feed h* hons Qf ^ he had con _ 

PelCr I ‘ S ‘nlv to boast of his aggressive intentions against Christianity. 

tm i U tta°s to ounter such threafs that Sigismund now endeavoured to 
It was tc ui encouragement but words from 

m0Un r h ^cn U of popes The Venetians too equivocated, mistrusting 
" f e Hungarians more than that of the Ottomans; die 
Genome merely vied with their Venetian rivals for commerc.al favours 
tom Tayezid; while both Naples and Milan maintained amicable 
Ottoman^contacts. Thus, to find volunteers for a campaign to drive 
the Turks out of Europe,” Sigismund was obliged to se " d hl ^ e ^* 
saries to France, to the court of the intermittently mad King Charles 
VI. The king’s uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, proved ready, though 
for his own motives, to support thc venture, promising Sigmund a 
force of chevaliers and mercenaries under the command of his young 


son, the Comte de Nevers. 

Throughout feudal Europe there was a wide response to bigis- 
mund’s call, at this auspicious moment when the Hundred Yean 
War was over and there was otherwise peace in the Holy Roman 
Empire. There rallied to his standard not merely the French force 
but also knights from the nobility of England, Scotland, Flanders, 
Lombardy, Savoy, and all parts of Germany, together with adven¬ 
turers from Poland, Bohemia, Italy, and Spain. For the last time m 
history, the finest flower of European chivalry gathered together tor 
a crusade as much secular as religious in impulse, whose objective 
was to check Bayezid’s lightning advance and eject the Turks, once 
and for all, from the Balkans. Thus an “international” army, com¬ 
posed with Sigismund’s own force and the contingents of knights with 
their retinues and mercenary bands of some hundred thousand men, 
mustered at Buda in the early summer of 1396—the largest Christian 
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force that had ever confronted the infidel. It had moreover the aux¬ 
iliary support of a fleet in the Black Sea, oil the mouth of the Danube, 
manned by the Knights Hospitallers, thc Venetians and Genoese, 
which was later to sail up the river. 

Sigismund had been expecting an invasion of Hungary across the 
Danube by Bayezid since the month of May. When it did not ma¬ 
terialize, and his scouts could find no trace of thc enemy, he favoured 
a defensive strategy, designed to lure thc Turks into Hungary and 
ittack them there But the knights were spoiling for a great and 
glorious offensive. When thc invasion still failed to materialize they 
believed, in their innocence of geography, that Bayezid (whom in any 
event they confused with Amurath, or Murad) was seeking recruits 
**in Cairo in Babylonia,” rallying his forces at Alexandria an £ D *" 
mascus, receiving “under the command and prayers of the Khalit 
of Baghdad and Asia Minor” an army of “Saracens and miscreants, 
which included “people of Tartary. Persia, Media, Syria, Alexandria, 
md of many far-off countries of the miscreants (infidels). If he did 
not come, then they would march, so they dreamed, through t e 
Turkish dominions as far as thc Persian Empire, “conquer Syria and 
the Holy Land and,” in Froissart’s words, “deliver Jerusalem from 
the hands of the Sultan and his enemies.” Still Bayezid, occupied 
fact with the siege of Constantinople, did not come. ^ 

The crusaders decided that meanwhile there was no reason to 
them to stay idle; they should achieve some feats of arms since that 
.he purpose of their being there." So they marched . tarn the 
valley of the Danube, reaching Orsova, near the Iron Gates 
crossed the river in an operation that lasted eight days. The Hun 
cj'irians spread without opposition into Serbia, moving up the va ey 
S heXa a, where they found good wines “put -to goatskins by 
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operation rather 'n 'te s P n h J broughl front home gambling 
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soldiers who dared to sug g C. ‘ whi i e there were quarrels between 
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the different contingents, among whom m 

sylvanians were not to be trus e . Bayezid. But now sud- 

For sixteen days there w »£M there he was before 

denly. with his habitual s-ftness of mo^ ^ an anny 
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thousand men. Sigismu . disc i p iined and more mobile than that 
army— well trained, ^ He ins}sted on thc need 

of the crusaders was no - a preliminary reconnaissance 

was earned cut > P Turkish vanguard and defeated it 

came upon a detachment of ‘h Turkish ^ang^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^CoS^This^ucces! merely aroused the jealousy of the other 
French knights who accused him of vanity. Sig.smund tried to urge 

to remain on the defensive to aUow the oot sorters 
of the Hungarians and Wallachians to hold the first attack while 
the cavalry Md mercenaries of the knights formed a second line 
whether for attack or defense At this the French chevaliers were 
furious, insisting that the king of Hungary was trying to steal from 
them “the flower of the day and the honour for himself. The first 

battle must be theirs. , 

The Comte d ! £lu, with the support of others, refused to obey 

Sigismund and called to his standard-bearer: “Forward banner, in 
the name of God and Saint George, for they will see me today a 
good chevalier.” So "beneath the banner of Our Lady they charged 
without thought into battle, confident of defeating the despised in- 
fidel. “The Knights of France,” records Froissart, “were sumptuously 
armed. . . . But I am told that when they advanced against the 
Turks, they were not more than seven hundred in number. Tnink 0 
the folly, and the pity of it! If they had only waited for the King oi 
Hungary, who had at least sixteen thousand men, they could have 
done great deeds; but pride was their downfall.” 

Charging uphill, they surprised and slaughtered Bayezid’s outposts. 
After scattering his cavalry they dismounted and continued to charge 
on foot against his infantry, pulling up as they ran the line of sta cs 
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which protected its position, and maintaining an impetus which 
scattered these forces as well The swords of the knights ran with 
blood. The day, they confidently believed, was theirs. Then, reaching 
the hilltop, they came up against the Sultan’s main army of sixty 
thousand men. much strengthened by Serbian support, which was 
drawn up beyond the crest, fresh and ready for battle. According to 
his usual tactics, with which Sigismund was familiar. Bayezid had 
put his expendable untrained levies in the forefront of the battle, 
to exhaust the enemy’s strength. Then “thc horsemen of Bayezid and 
his hosts and chariots came against them in battle array, like thc 
moon when she is new.” The knights, being unhorsed and weighed 
down by their heavy armour, became helpless against attack, They 
were totally routed Their horses galloped riderless back to camp. 

The finest flower of European chivalry lay dead on the field of 
Nicopolis or captive in the hands of the Turks. 

The crusaders were still, by the standards of the time, essentially 
amateur soldiers, fighting in the past and in a romantic spirit. They 
had learned nothing of the professional art of war as it progressed 
through the centuries, none of the military skills of the Turks, wit 
their superior discipline, training, briefing, and tactics, and above 
all thc mobility of their light-armoured forces and archers on horse¬ 
back. These were lessons which Sigismund, with his Hungarians, ha 
begun to learn through experience. He advanced with his forces to 
follow up thc crusaders, but knew that once his advice was disre¬ 
garded the day was lost. “If they had only believed me, he said, 
“we had forces in plenty to fight our enemies.” As he h^ ’ro^cd 
before the battle, “If the sky fell on our army we should have enough 

'^Presently 1 he'escaped, with the Grand Master of the Kmghts Hos- 
nitallers to his ships in the Danube, while thc survivors of his army 
Silk ,1,Oil of III. knighls. M ‘‘.foil 

to watch their kneeling companions at arm p 

beheaded. , j nv ** :♦ recorded, ,fc wcrc reck- 

'The people that ««^ , a st of the crusades end 
oned at ten thousand men. f Christian 

with a catastrophic defeat by lemp.ed to 

Europe. The Sultan, content with ha^ chaUcnged the 

follow it up further. In a scorn u hands. Meanwhile 

knights to return and risk a further defeat at 
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11 . nf r.reecc where he captured impor- 

he led his army in a? * nv “ , ° 1n . carried another Christian bride, 
tant strongholds in Thessa 1> He left h is generals to proceed 

the daughter of Helen Canta Moslem colonics were settled 

with the invasion of the Me . remained in the hands of 

with Turks from Anatolia. But Athens 

the Christians. Rwmtium was now surely his, Bayezid 

Though the inheritance of ^ prCssing to an assault his 

did not at once attempt tc Je(erred by his lack of naval power 
siege of Constantinople. He - Nicopolis, the two naval 

al thus time when, following .he J feat a opposed to him After 
republics of Ven.cc and he tried in 1399 to enter the 

open conflict with the Genoe e withdrew with the arrival 

c!Ty with a force of ten dmusand men, but ^ Boucicault , the 

of a small crusading fo Sultan's chaUcnge in the 

only survivor of N.copol.s to accept h Genoese and 

field He came m two fought the first recorded 

Venetians, who sailed ou . Bayezid's fleet in the Darda- 

Ottoman naval engagem , g ^ 0 f the Bosporus, 

nellcs and. pursuing hlS h f^ S a Treneh prison in the city and in- 

jgE as co" Empe-ror with Manuel, his hated usurping nephew, John, 
stalled, as co tmp hjm t0 Europe as a suppliant, the 

jMirssrssa <«— “ a l R r r , w y 

empire blockaded for six years, was near to starvation. Inhabitants 
were le'tting themselves down over its walls with ropes and surrender¬ 
ing to the Ottomans The imperial treasury was empty and the 
surrender of the city itself was near. Everywhere—here. in the Morea 
in Albania, in the Adriatic—Bayezid was ready for his coup de grace 

against the Byzantine Empire. , e . hv a 

At the eleventh hour, in the spring of 1402, he was foiled by a 
formidable threat from the East. All campaigns were abandoned, all 
available troops in the Balkan peninsula, whether Moslem or Uir 
tian. were swiftly removed to Asia Minor. Constantinople and the 
relics of its empire were to have a last-minute respite. A new an 
world-shaking conqueror was marching westward, much as Gengn^ 
Khan and his Mongol horde had erupted across the Eurasian steppes 
nearly two centuries earlier. This was a descendant of his me, 
Tamurlane, otherwise known as Timur the Tatar. 
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WHEN IRON FIRST BECAME KNOWN TO THE TATARS, AND NOT EVEN 
the strongest among them proved able to bend it as they could en 
other metals, they assumed it must contain beneath its surface some 
especial unknown substance. So they gave H the name of t mu ir 
which mean! something filled or stuffed It became a custom to be- 
Stow the name on their great leaders, thus acknowledging m them 
something beyond ordinary physical strength. Among these Tim 
the*Tatar ranked as the greatest of all Men of Iron fcrhe asp, red 
nothing less than the conquest of the world, contending 
there'was only one God m" Heaven, so there should be only one 

^Born into a’small Tatar tribe, of which he came in his youth to 

ass x zxxx SHs 

generation Timur had part of Asia. 

Samarkand as lord, in the nam j H S led without min- 

Timur’s personal domination was absolute^He^ ™ ^ and 

isters. Muscular in build, with r0 ^ {ai ’ r benC ath the beard, 

a formidable high forehead, his s aoe ^ hair was white, 

with a vivid complexion, and from > * paralysis, to an 

H. .» ■ lim P- ’“t2T*E i >" 

accident, or to a wound in ba , , T j mur i C nk)—and indeed at 
the foot. He was thus Timur the 0 f his army on 
times his infirmity was. such tl« as ^ was carried by his 

Baghdad, he was unable to sit on a 

men in a litter. 
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u , ,• uic relicious beliefs, and strict 

Taciturn in his manner devou ^ & master of calculation and 
in his conceptions of justice. 0 f le n a j one and al nightt 

planning who spent bows man ,pulated its figures to work out 
s.tting at a great ..which, against any opponent, he 

strategy m mtneate t n P g yic[orious arm y. his horses were num- 
invariably won. In ms ev foUoWed herds not only of camels 

bered in six figures In ' oved serviceable not only o n 

but of elephants, an for the bu ndmg of his fabled 

the battlefield but as Timur . by the end of the 

new capital of Samark ■ ^ empire which extended eastward 

fourteenth century, d int0 , he steppes of Russia, 

,o the Great Wall of China nor ^ persian Gulf , wes tward into 
southward to the River ^ g of ttle Euphrates and Tigris— 

Persia. Armenia and1 the PP.^ Mjnor Beyond them spread the only 
and thus to the border. Ottomans, whose conquests 

had coincided in time with his own. Now 
under Murad and By Timur and Bayezid, Tatar and 

the two rival victorious pc ^ across this frontier, a region 

Ottoman, characters) "Timur was 

where (as Gibbon daemuVKvrt ^ of a supe rior.” 

im He°re en w^^ aSl'historic moment at which the interests of both, 
Here was a .. . for a tac i t modus Vivendi. Whether 

TimuTaUhis C time had designs on the territory of his Ottoman neigh- 
bou^is doubtful. As a soldier he had a proper respect for the military 
power of the Turks. As an empire-builder, rounding off his dominions, 
he still had other fields to conquer; his road lay open southward into 
Syria, the Holy Land, Mesopotamia, Egypt. Similarly Baycx'd needed 
above all to round off his own conquests in the Balkans with the 
capture of Constantinople, which would surely soon fall into Ins 
hands. Timur saw where their separate interests lay, Bayezid did not. 
On the one hand, puffed up with pride and delusions of invincibility, 
after a decade of victories without a single defeat, on the other han 
perhaps led by false counsel to underrate the power of his adversary, 
Bayezid acted in such a fashion as gratuitously to goad Timur in o 


action against him. . a 

Bayezid, in occupying but at the same time failing to assimilate 

so large a part of Anatolia, had left behind him as refugees from 1 
conquered principalities resentful princes who sought to regain t eir 
lands from the Ottomans and to rule once more over former subjects 
still loyal to them. A number of them lived in exile at Timur s coy 
Timur, however, did not seriously concern himself with their pug 
or with the Sultan’s activities until after the Ottoman capture o 
Sivas. Had Bayezid then been prudent, he would have treated t is 
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fortified city as a defensive outpost. Instead, in 1399, he chose to 
u se it as an offensive base for an advance farther east, under the 
command of his son Suleiman, toward the waters of the upper 
Euphrates. Here the Ottoman troops were soon trespassing on the 
territory of a Turcoman pnnee under Timur’s protection, Kara 
Y U ssuf t who fell into their hands. 

For the first time Timur’s anger was roused against Bayezid, and 
hc wr ote to him (now back in Europe) requiring the return of his 
prisoner Gibbon quotes a letter from the Persian historian Sheref- 
fcddin: “What is the foundation of thy insolence and folly? he 
demanded of the Sultan. “Thou hast fought some battles in the woods 
nf Anatolia, contemptible trophies” Continuing as one champion ot 
khn i to another, he nonetheless conceded: “Thou hast obtained some 
victories over the Christians of Europe; thy sword was blessed by 
die apostle of God; and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran 
n waning war against the infidels, is the sole consideration that 
nrevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier and bulwar c 
of the Moslem world." In conclusion he urged him: “Be wise in e. 
reflect'repent; and avert the thunder of our vengeance, which is yet 
susoended over thy head. Thou art no more than a pismire [an anti, 

Why wilt thou seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! they will trample 

^ Bavezid chow to*’treat this and a subsequent message with con- 

implored my protection. Seek t cm > ^ from thy arms> ma y 

an insult more intimate m charaa . J, ^ hast nQl 

my wives be thnee nTh^field^may^thou again receive thy wives 

SSSe 'mage as « ^Is of £** 

their two names side by side. % gold . with 

diplomacy, inscribing his own nam g calculated a 

Timur's name below tn ^al* letters of blacky ^ ^ Joor 

double affront, at once do i sing i e P e (fective response, 

to negotiation, there could c Suleiman, wbo had only 

Timur at once took the 

a small force of horsemen, sen g ived ^ re ply He thus boldly 

to his father, now '"Thessaly, a outnum bered, withdrew 

made a sortie, but finding his - days to undermine its 

from the city. Timur nonethe ess ^ e ■ Jurying some thousands 

fortifications and effect US capture, afterward 0 
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,, .winders who were Armenian Christians, 
of its more stubbor VL of advancing farther into Asia 

alive in the moats. Thu . capturing successively Aleppo 

Minor, he marched away ^ razed |Q thc ground, making 

Damascus, and Baghdad, defenders. It was not until the 

=S5ss ssmxxz 

. -1 Unr\ Anna curiously little to counter any such 

Bayezid ® ean 'J h ' ®^ ^ad been the first serious blow to befall him, 
threat. The loss of Sivas of casy victories against petty 

the humiliating result, encounter with a truly 

princes, both in Euroland Asia, ^ ^ ^ ^ Bayezid 

redoubtable enem* , d g stllIId< jd by defeat, slow to react to the 
appeared attone ' P» - , his physical and mental initiative 

crisis now debauchery. Timur, away for more 

was undermined y ® { Sivas _ on his Syrian and Mesopota- 

thaB “ Jmnaien left his forward Armenian headquarters wide open 
toius sue P h an’attack as had earned for Bayezid the name of '‘the 
Thinderbol,” But the thunder was stilled and the lightning flashed 
^longer Bayezid, showing none of his habitual swiftness of dec.- 
sion or" action, neither retaliated against Timur nor sought to placate 
Wm Where now was that resolution, those military and diplomatic 

skills which had won him victory in Europe? 

In the summer of 1402, Timur finally decided to march against 
Bayezid. He was sought now as an ally by the Genoese, and other 
powers of Christian Europe, against the Ottomans. Since h s con¬ 
quest of Syria he no longer felt impelled to maintain solidarity with 
the other forces of Islam. Thus he moved his victorious army west¬ 
ward to Sivas. Only now. nearly two years after the initial loss ot 
the city, did Bayezid bestir himself to abandon the blockade ot 
Constantinople and transfer the bulk of his own army across into 
Asia. From Bursa he marched, in the scorching midsummer heat 
over the sun-baked, dried-up plateau of Anatolia, to the fortress o 

Angora, in thc heart of the country. 

It was a hard, well-disciplined force, equal in courage and military 
skill to that of Timur and his Tatars from Central Asia. But it was 
not, as in the past, wholly united or indeed wholly contented. A 
quarter of its soldiers were themselves Tatars, hence of questionable 
loyalty. The troops as a whole were parched and exhausted by their 
long marches, and Bayezid allowed them no time to rest or recupciate. 
A further source of discontent in the ranks was his parsimony, his 
refusal to open his treasury and the consequent arrears in their pay. 
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The Sultan’s generals meanwhile disagreed with his plan of cam- 
ien Faced with an enemy greatly superior in numbers, they 
urged that, according to traditional Ottoman military tactics, Bayezid 
should remain at first on thc defensive, thus in a position to choose 
his own ground. Instead of going out to take thc offensive against 
Timur, he should withdraw for several days into the mountains, 
resting his troops and obliging Timur to seek him out in the scorching 
heat of the plateau. Bui Bayezid, with an obstinacy which clouded 
,11 judgment and self-control, was impatient for a head-on encounter. 

Thus his army moved eastward along the road to Sivas, taking up 
an advance position by a bend in the River Halys from which to give 

hiitlc when Timur should arrive. . 

Several days passed and Bayezid’s scouts found no trace of him. 
Finally the news came that Timur had evaded and encircled the 
Turkish forces and was marching against them from the rear. < 

Sivas, avoiding the rough hilly country to the west, he had move 
southward down the river valley to Kayseri, harvesting rip g 
for his troops on the way; then northward to a point by the walls 
Angora with the Turks now to the cast of him. Meanwhile Bayezid, 
an act 0 f bravado in the face of an enemy whose swiftness he 
red to the crawling of a snail, scorned all precautions by send g 
a great him. for game The surrounding country, wat 
* a nd they died by the thousand from thirst and fatigu . 
Timur’ meanwhile, reconnoitering around Angora, came upon 
BaS former base camp, now dcserled Here, pillaging bag- 

the destruction and pollution of a spr ng I ^ cparcd to 

now advancing from the east ^ P^ lt w ° h a lired and thirsty army 
give battle. Thus it was tha > ■ enemy entrenched 

behind him. found himself o l g L position where he himself 

before his own city of Angora, in t - J was joined in the 
should have stayed to confront h n 1 a a battlefield 

great plain stretching away from the walls ot me . 

already familiar in history. composed of Anatolian troops 

The left wing of Bayezid s army- P cWcst son , Suleiman; the 

known to be loyal, was c ^ n J^^ ured \ oni Mc hmed; the right wing, 
rear guard by his next mos ‘ European contingents, by his 

composed of Serbians and o c y« ,/arcvitch Bayezid himself 

brother-in-law, the Serbian Stephc L ^ Janissarks aroun d him 
took up his position in the ccn e I in his blindness made 

Z Sf-iB* tactical principle of using 
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1(7 , . , hock of the enemy’s attack, he placed 

an inferior force to take the first ^ ^ |jns The battle had hardly 
his Anatolian Tatar y , wenl ov er, as might we 1 have been 
beaun when they deserted and e ^ own kins folk, to Timur, 
foreseen of troops conscripted t ng^ a [LUarter of his total force. 
The Sultan thus lost at ai U J ^ altack [rom the left. To cover 

Bayezid could now only ° rd • horscmen on a cavalry charge, 
it Suleiman launched his An hui j 0 f arrows and the naphtha 

They fought with courage ^ ^ break the Tatar ranks and 

flames of “Greek fire. But > ^ some fifteen thousand men. 

finally fell back in disorder^ of[ens ive, his cavalry pursuing 

Timur's army tlienceforwarcl t h up , he Serbs on his left 

the Turks out of sight on his wQn Timur's personal praise, 

after a “lion-like .resltfan where the Sultan stood alone 

and finally converging o q( (he ottoman infantry, 

with his Janissaries an . eneral i e d, and forced on to the de- 
Thus outmaneuvered, o g by step, onto a small 

tensive, Bayezid was dnven back « ed P ^ ^ ^ body _ 

hilltop. Here hour after h until nightfall. Now 

guard and the remnants of Ins . w ithin him . .‘The 

That all was lost, his ^ ^‘continued to wield a 

Thunderbolt." wrote f^^^^'scaUers a flock of sheep, he 
heavy battle-axe. As as 8 ,. rcdou bt a ble axe struck in such 

scattered the enemy. Eac second blow.” Thus, still fighting, 

a way that there was no need for a second blo ^ (he scene 

he was found by Timu s i nam fprces^s tn y ottoman 

of battle from their encirclement and rout o the over 

forces. Taking to his horse he made a las V ^ overtaken, 

as a prisoner into the tent 

3 ? • «... accord,’! *.* »• 5 

but later sought to degrade him as a captive. While on d.e mat 
tlirough Anatolia, Timur had him carried in a Utter with bars, com 
pared by some to a cage, thus openly subjecting him o 
of the Tatar soldiery and of his former Asiatic subjects. g ■ 
Timur’s treatment of Bayezid abound: that he was kept in chains oy 
night; that he was made to serve as Timur’s footstool; that in' aPP 
priating Bavezid’s harem Timur humiliated his Serbian wife, Despina, 
by obliging her to serve naked at the table before her former '° r 
and his conqueror. His sufferings broke Bayezid’s spirit and h y 
his mind. Within eight months he was dead from an apoplectic seizu 

—or perhaps by his own hand. hl 

Bayezid had fallen through exceeding his limitations. He had soug 
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uo beyond the Ghazi traditions of his forebears in Asia Minor and 
Pirop e . He had embarked, prematurely and without adequate re- 
1 ,rces on the pursuit of an empire in the Moslem East, seeking to 
fallow those worldwide conquering traditions of High Islam so dear 
L theologians of the Holy City of Bursa. He had thus collided 
,, ujc ruin with the world empire of Timur, who, until provoked, 
desired only, beyond his western frontiers, peaceful coexistence with 
the Ghazi Ottoman state. 

Timur was quick to overrun Asia Minor. His Tatar hordes speedily 
Bursa, bore off its young women, stabled their horses in 
mosques pillaged the city and burned it, but failed to capture B y 
*dd’s^son Suleiman, who escaped as they galloped up to t e ga 

\ rUo A Europe in safety Timur in person then launched his forces 

r i bl Smyrna, the last Christian stronghold, capturing lhc clly 1 
g n e 1 two weeks, driving the Knights Hospitallers down to the 
a u'vs and thus out to sea toward Rhodes, decapitating tic LV> 
fflil d toget on board and piling up their skulls Into the cu« 
a 2 Here was a demonstration against the intidel. in the Ghazi 

Sssgslii 

through lhe , ?n e U Venetians who had willingly ferried them across 
Genoese and the '**’ { jed lhem back mt0 Europe, lo the 

into Asia, now as g y • . b „ Tb preferred the enemy 

fury of Timur at such an act of bad feuUi. Jhey P ^ o£ the 

they knew to lhe enemy they generations had rooted 

extent to which the Ottomans within wo 8*^ Ghns . 

themselves in the Balkans, *'In Anatolia, Timur played 
tian populations as huts to y q{ 0 id , w ho remained in 

off one against the other the tou . eack the hope of acknowl- 
his hands now as vassals, eneour 8 invested Suleiman as a 

edgmenl as heir to the Ottoman throne He inv 

Tatar vassal with the Ottoman tetri ric Empire lay in his 

Now that the future dest.nicsof the Ottom ^ ^ pQwcrs of 

power, Timur graeiously aeeept cl oRcr ed to acknowledge 

Europe But when the P uelU tribute. Timur responded 

his sovereignty and pay hlm { ^ h is soldiers across the Straits 

with an order to prepare a tpJ J7 as( . (ion , hat he intended 

into Europe. This prompted P n0 dcsigns against Europe, 

to besiege Constantinople. But l imu lhe Ghazi traditions 

nor indeed against Anatolia. . ces to their lands. Here he 

and restored the dispossessed local «t ^ lorifie d taid . A s an 
regarded his campaign as little more than g 
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• u . c imhitions lay eastward. Soon alter Bayezid’s death 
empire-builder his ami Mi > si mark and, not to return. He pre¬ 
in 1403, he left Asia Minor for SamarU ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pared for the conquest o tun^ accc , erated by fatigue and (j n 

aras——• *«- ***• 

too departed, leaving chaos behind them. 

• J r , Amrnlia might well have spelled the final 
This major defeat > n ^ vcd 0ttoman Empire-much as that of 
disintegration of the disintegrated through the earlier 

the Seljuks m Asia disruption whieh ^ 

Mongol invasion. It as con flj c ti n g internal forces fought each 

at times close to an >• ^ f that i n the process the central 
other for power. Th ‘ p ‘ ovinc taJ beys, as had occurred in other 
authority might fal P „ - d competed for the imperial 

Moslem states, claimed to be a fifth* The 

throne later joi ^ ( j own g roup of adherents from 

ClaimS f 'fdvSes P concerned y for their privileges, while the Byz- 
3 Emperor incited the candidate likeliest to benefit his own 
“terests and the Christian vassal states of the Balkans acted to regain 

“The^iiriirKm.ory became broadly divided into two, between 
Europe on the one hand, where the eldest son, Suleiman, ruled from 
Adrianoplc, and Anatolia on the other, where the youngest son 
Mehmed, ruled from Bursa. Aware that no empire could survive such 
a partition, each fought to extend his rule at the expense of the other, 
waging a recurrent civil war in which two other sons, Issa and Musa, 
joined. After Musa had killed Suleiman he was in his own turn 
suppressed by Mehmed. whom the Emperor called to his aid across 
the Bosporus, and who thus emerged as the final victor. 

In 1413 he was enthroned as Sultan Mehmed I. He had the back¬ 
ing of two powerful forces: the Anatolian beys, whom his father. 
Bayezid, had alienated, and whom Timur had reestablished, and the 
Janissaries, exerting their influence on internal affairs for the first 
but by no means the last time in Ottoman history, to hail him as the 
most just and most virtuous of Ottoman princes.” So, after an inter¬ 
regnum of disorder and subversive decentralization, the strongest ele¬ 
ments won the day. The central authority was once more established 
and the Ottoman state reintegrated in the person of Mehmed I. 

Thanks to his provident statesmanship, throughout a reign of only 
eight years, the Ottoman Empire was now restored to stable founda¬ 
tions, coming to life with renewed unity and vigour—to the disappoint¬ 
ment of Christendom—at the moment when its extinction seemed 
imminent. As the Byzantine Empire pursued its inexorable course 
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f decline, the dynasty of Osman, no longer divided against itself. 
0 j purged and revived, proving its powers of recuperation and 
S ^ vival with the emergence of new rulers of caliber. Within a genera- 
SU on it was to father the greatest of Ottoman conquerors, Mehmed II. 
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Mv-HMED THE CONQUERER, DESTINED ULTIMATELY TO CAPTURE 

Constantinople, was the grandson of Mehmed 1 and the son of Mur 
tl His father, Murad, was an enlightened ruler who over a per 
nf thirty years won the affection and respect of the Ottoman people 
r r his spirit of honour and justice, his s.ncerity and stmphetty h,s 
ffectWe charitable concern for then welfare. He was essentially a 

- -rst ss “ 

! ntL llf craving leisure and tranquillity to enjoy the pleasures not 

5B3S®. S" Stiver 35 

and observance of treaties. suonort of the ulema, 

First, with the aid of his sultanate who 

he defeated an internal revolt by P . re i sn Then he 

had taken refuge with the Emperor for the first time cannon 

embarked on a siege °£ Cons ,a »l 1 ^ which w assault item, 

to bombard its walls, and movables by a mtracu- 

But the Greeks defended thee, tywt.h a herotsm^^P^ ^ ^ diversion 

lous vision of the Holy Virgin. renewed until the ac- 

in Asia to raise the Manuks 

cession of his own son in t e ne & ■ ^ successor, John VIII, 

death, Murad signed a new tre y ducing the Empire to a 

effectively reprieving tL^onstantinop , ' b left l0 it beyond the 

further stage of subjection, with little term > 

walls of the city. rocc - nto A na tolia, where another rebel. 

He now moved his forces acr “ Musta f a confronted him. and where 
his own younger brother, name^ ^ Mustafa had the forces o 

all the subject princes had risen in 
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izrimania behind him but was swiftly defeated and hanged. His 
■hellion was the work of the “Grand Karaman,” a turbulent vassal 
Resuming to rival the “Grand Turk” for power. Twice more was 
f 1 * to do so and twice more to be defeated, but each time to be granted 
^ireatv by Murad in which Karamania retained its vassal status and 
a nol incorporated in the Ottoman Empire. Meanwhile he had 
brought under his control the remaining principalities of western 

’^Tn^Europe now two powers, Hungary and Venice, rivalled the 
ottomans for the reversion of the fragments of the Byzantine Em- 

• r<i _ t he Hungarians dreaming of a Pan-Slav empire which would 

LorDorate Constantinople, the Venetians seeking to clinch their 
rornmand of the seas. Murad was obliged to take action agams 

C when the Emperor sold to the Republic of Venice the important 
oort of Salonika, for long a bone of contention between Ottomans 
na Greeks. In 1430 he assaulted and m due course captured the 

* tv which was annexed, with its surroundings, to the Ottoman Em- 

serious .css to the Venetian, He restrained ins sobers trcjja 

massacre ot its Ja.ta,^ and in^ “ £ 

ru^tt^ir n "in g - 

and castles in the Peloponnese where the standard of St. Mark then 
fle The spirit of “ u nd, whhout a^eto 

the strong fortress of Semendna, which hetad*™ dJ po 7 G eorge 
the Serbians to erect on the Ddnu ’ hc mistmste d and who now 
Brankovitch, whose increasing p ^ Murad failed, after 

sought the assistance and alliance ° But as a result of S.grs- 

a siege of some months, to capture fc Wallachia, and 

mund’s death he was able to Hangars-. Hun- 

now resumed Ottoman raids acre 4 ruler, chose 

gary meanwhile, beset by Poland whose monarch. Ladislas HI. 
to come under the crown of emerged to support him 

thus now ruled over both coun r ■ leader who was to be 

a Hungarian national hero Hunyad . * ~r L 
a scourge of the Turks for the nextl whom the Turks 

Hunyadi, otherwise John Connn noble background and 

nicknamed Yanko, was a man of Ruma ^ ^ ^ o£ a gratefu l 
mysterious parentage who came g j • am i eventually to 
Kmg Ladislas, a large Serbs be became the 

govern Hungary itself. To the H g 
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fcr n ;oht” leading his cavalry charges in shining 
romantic hite Kn g , ^ of arms 0 ff er ed a timely hope for 

silver armour whose t0 liberate it once and for all f rom 

Eastern Christendom, P g . Defending some two hundred 

the infidel Jurks and restore ^ he won several slgna , £ 

mUcs of the “uthern H t inflic ting severe casualties upon 

tones against the OtW" (he chrjstian s as their churches be- 

the™ and St '™ U Ll,h CMtufed Ottoman Hags and trophies. It is be- 
came adorned with c P the nalura j son of Ki 

8S5 aw“ icmrr ■“ 

tetoo'with f a N newcr^ade destgned, as that of Sigismund had been, 

to drive the T “ rk * ° u ‘ a ° f history, no support from the West, 

Receiving, at tl $ legate Cardinal Julian and his pres- 

beyond the blessing j\ the crusa de drew its forces only from 

Hungary 1 arid Poland , 1 later joined by Wallachia, with some assistance 
Hungary ™ Serbs, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Al- 

TnTa Their d P vance nonetheless me, with success. Crossing the 
Danub 'm 1443, they captured Nish, at great loss to its Turkish 
garrison restored the despot George Brankovitch to his Serbian do- 
S occupied Sofia, then boldly marched m w.ntry weather right 
across’ the snow-covered, icebound Balkan mountain range to reach 

the Thracian plain beneath. , , .. ~ , 

Their road through the passes was often blocked by the Turks 

with fallen rocks, and at one point the flanks of the mountains were 
flooded all night long with water to make walls and paths of ice. 
This march of the crusaders was a military teat seldom paralleled 
in history. But finally, after a victory on Christmas Day. they were 
defeated by the elements, with consequent problems ot supply, and 
by increased Turkish pressure, so that Hunyadi ordered a retreat 
to Buda. Here his troops, worn out by the cold and reduced al¬ 
most to skeletons by hunger, eventually arrived, led by King Ladis- 
las, on foot, singing Christian hymns and brandishing Ottoman 
banners, to receive a triumphant welcome from the Hungarian people 
and to give thanks in the cathedral for the help of Providence at a 


moment of extreme peril. 

Murad, the man of peace, had forborne from pursuit of the cru¬ 
sading forces beyond the Danube. He negotiated a ten-year truce 
at Szeged, by which Serbia and Wallachia were effectively freed from 
dependence on the Ottoman Empire, while the Hungarians agree 
not to cross the Danube or to press claims on Bulgaria. The treaty 
was sworn by Ladislas on the Gospel and by Murad on the Koran. 

Within his imperial frontiers Murad, now that unity was restore 
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the Ottoman state, had taken constructive steps to achieve a strong 
-ntralized government. He increased the numbers and expanded 
j- lc u of the corps of the Janissaries as its main instrument, now 
uited not on ]y f r oni among youths captured in battle but from 
aC iong the indigenous Christian population in the various provinces. 
Amounting to some seven thousand men, they were now supported 
* • pillars of the state by the Sultan’s own sipahis, or cavalrymen, and 
a --irus of military administrators, all likewise of slave origin. Making 
anod the damage done by Bayezid, here, within as without, were 
stable foundations upon which the dynasty of Murad 11 could conn- 
jpntlv build for the future. 

He thus for the first time planned to withdraw from the cares of 
crate into the life of seclusion he craved in his Asiatic palace at Mag- 
in preparation for this Murad summoned his twelvc-year-o 
1 m Mehmed to Adrianople, to serve as governor of the European 
provinces of the Empire under the supervision of his Grand Vezir, 

Halil Chandarli Pasha, This was a step which aroused the misgiving 
< Haul a nd his fellow vezirs, who held that the boy, alert and p 
coctous as he was for his years, was no, yet ripe for sueh responstbth- 

ties of government. 

in Um oo “”‘" ! 

with those of his father and grandfather Adrian0 pte at 

Brought up largely by his nurse, he ^ ere ^ {our _ 

the age of two, with his brotll “ or X h is was a mountainous 
teen-year-old elder brother acte B thc centTa l plateau and the 
province of northern Anato la ld d influential Otto- 

Black Sea coast. It was *P la “^S 5 father had married, and a 
man families, into one of w establishment and for itinerant 

religious center both for the f„ lhe birthplace of Murad him- 
dervishes, heretics from Persi . w j th (j, a t of certain later 

self, whose custom it became, m ^jon 0 f trusted officials, 

sultans, to send his sons, un er ca pital, thus ensuring their 

to such Asiatic provinces far from P possible movements 

isolation from the bulk of the people “d fr P sedition 

of revolt nearer home. Here was a form ot ms 
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... , tW „ nrqrtice of imperial fratricide introduced by 

more civilized than the “ to ' be give n the force of law bl 

his grandfather Bayezid and later to ue D 

his s™» Mehmed himseif prematurely. Ahmed died 

But Mehmed s elder brothers werc^ Succecded him 

suddenly in Amasya, 0 f . while his surviving 

* Ir^nsCHs governoTto Magnesia. Two years late'r 

rhTy changed places 

»•£ -r««- * 

"MchmirnoVheir’a^em^r. "he age of eleven, was recalled by 
ivicnmcu, y A.i r jo n0 nle Here Murad was at once 

Stockrtby hlTlKk g o7 education. The boy’s teachers had found him 
a drfflcult pupil, reluctant to learn, and in particular unresponsive to 
re"insmuetion. His father therefore chose as h,s instructor g 
Z Koran and religious beliefs an illustrious mullah named Ahmed 
Kourani. Kurdish in origin, he had studied Islamic law and Koranic 
theology in Cairo and now taught at the noted seminary at Bursa. 

It is recorded that the Sultan gave the teacher a rod. authorizing 
him to chastise the prince if it proved necessary. The mullah waited 
on him with the rod in his hand and said: -‘Your father has sent me 
to instruct you, but also to keep you in order if you refuse to obey 
me ” Mehmed laughed at his words. Thereupon the mullah launched 
upon him such a shower of blows that from then onward he treated 
his teacher with considerable respect, soon learning from him the 
whole of the Koran. Taught by a series of such enlightened scholars 
and advisers, Mehmed grew up well versed in the affairs of the mind. 

To this at the court of Adrianople was now to be added instruction 
in the affairs of state from his father and, on his retirement into Asia 
from the Grand Vezir Halil and his entourage. Mehmed. haughty and 
precocious for his years, soon showed in his relations with Halil an 
arrogant determination to have his own way. Not long after his 
father’s departure, he caused concern at Adrianople by his apparent 
support for a heretical religious movement in the person of a Persian 
missionary, leader of a dervish sect which had preached, among 
other unorthodox views, of an affinity between Islam and Christianity. 
Mehmed responded to the exalted ideas of the preacher. He be¬ 
friended him at his court and by this example furthered his quest for 


a receptive- audience among the people of the city. 

This aroused the alarm and indignation of the religious establish¬ 
ment. led by the Grand Mufti, and of the Grand Vezir Halil, who 
was a Moslem of the old school. Catching out the Persian in an ut¬ 
terance of heresies, they apprehended him. But he escaped and took 
refuge with Mehmed in the Sultan’s palace. Mehmed. however, was 
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<**» zr. taws 

singeing his own l . >■ P like ^j se exterminated. The incident 

^ h r Ct ‘^ e Md^ed a predilection for the Persians J 

showed on the par - ( 1 f hj enquiring disposition, but 

for heterodox views cha actensticjt^ A faad ^ g 

fraught with ^t 8 P h OKoman religious and civil 

the young heirs ^nsh.p w.th which ^ 

bhter'resentment, °and°for wLh he was not to forgive 

Halil Driven in on himself as Mehmed had been from eh.ldhood, 

such crises hardened his aloof disposition. .. . 

This no lone afterward was a factor which contributed to a revolt 

of the Janissaries. Loyal and respectful as they were to heir accepted 
master Murad, they resented now having to take orders from his 
Experienced and overbearing young son. They demanded an m- 
reE of pay. When this was at first refused they rose against him, 
initiating a serious fire which spread through Adnanople, consuming 
he bazaar quarters, and which was followed by pil age and mas- 
sacre A prime objective of their hostility was Mehmed s private 
counsellor the eunuch Chihab-ed-Din Pasha, who was obliged to 
take refuge in the palace. In appeasement the increase in their pay 
was eventually granted. 

The episode, however, widening still further the breach between 
Halil and Mehmed, was symptomatic of a new source of conflict 
which hud been growing since Murad’s reorganization of the Janis¬ 
sary draft system, and its expansion of the principle of the recruit¬ 
ment of Christians to the discharge not merely of military but of 
civil responsibilities. This was to lead to the development of a ruling 
institution in which Christian renegades, of whom Chihab-ed-Din was 
one, came to rise to the highest offices of state. Increasingly often 
they rose at the expense of the former Moslem ruling families, as 
epitomized by Halil Chandarli, who found themselves gradually 
excluded from power. It may indeed have been Halil who encouraged 
this revolt of the Janissaries against Chihab, to assert his own power 
and teach the young Mehmed a lesson. Here was a conflict between 
old and new, traditional Moslem and renegade Christian, which now 
threatened to be a divisive internal force in the administration of 
the empire. This may well have influenced Murad in his decision to 
retire from the scene, leaving Halil to cope with a problem in which 
he preferred not to become personally involved. 

But this first retirement was to last for a mere three months. The 
time for it was not yet ripe. Hunyadi’s campaign had aroused enthu- 
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s jasm abroad, together with promises of support for the Christian 
S -ause which included a naval force to protect the passage of the 
Straits. There was a revulsion against the treaty with Murad. The 
Byzantine Emperor, mobilizing forces for a campaign in the Morea, 
s vrote to Ladislas begging that the “shield of Christendom’* should 
and firm. Ladislas, instead of ratifying the treaty, announced his 
S *solve to proceed with the crusade to “hurl back the infidel sect of 
Mohammed overseas." In this he was largely influenced by Julian, 
the papal cardinal legate. 

Taking advantage of the knowledge that Murad was now safely 
va y in Asia, moreover held there through the control of the Hcl- 
1 -spent by a Christian naval squadron, Julian absolved Ladislas from 
the perjury of a "rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of the 
Christ,” on the specious implication that no promise to an infidel was 
l lf l xhe treaty, signed on the Gospel, was abjured in the name o 
the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, St. Etienne, and St Ladislas, and 
aims of the crusaders sanctified "to follow in the path of g ory 
and salvation.” Thus an array was launched against the Ottomans 
without a Serbian contingent, since the despot Brankovitch, having 
w what he wanted in the treaty, disapproved of its abrogwn and 
pretended to remain neutral, but with a substantial force from Wal¬ 
achia to make up half its strength. All were buoyed up with hopes of 
victory bv the absence of the Sultan and his army abroad. 

iJ ^November, 1444, Murad suddenly appeared before them at 
V a rna Eluding the naval watch, benefitting from favourable winds, 

briEg fhe treacherous Genoese to provide transport he had^d 

side. Ladislas was unhorsed an P . lance ^ide it trans¬ 
in its helmet raised upon a lance w ’ as a j essonm Christian 

fixed a copy of the broken trea y, who h ad insp i red 

perfidy for the Ottoman troops. Card ,n f “! ’ or dead . Hunvadi 

ft, took flight and was never seen ^aga.n, ^ J ^ 

escaped with Vlad Dracul, t ■ oner for a while in Walla- 

old score against him by holdt g I .. . s sent preserved in 

chia. After the battle the head ^ aif the Otunnan Empire, where 
honey, to Bursa, the original capit a lance and 

it was cleansed in the river, then fixed once m 

borne through the streets. _ Wm contro l of all the territory 

Murad’s victory had regatne ^ a more permanent 

up to the Danube. He now felt abl ^ abdicated the throne 

sense. This time, at the end of • simply as governor 

in favour of Mehmed, who was now to rule P 
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u c~ 0 h,.f with full powers as Sultan. Murad took 
in Europe. as befor , bul under h is son’s jurisdiction, a tr¬ 
over as Ins personal ‘ ’ K aroun d Magnesia. He established 

ritory in three <^£££8 a building a new palace with fi„ e 
himself m delectable « ev Here in the company of poeis 

gardens ovcrlookmg a broad v^ey. He lead the idea i 

mystics, theologians, and men of leuem,ne 8 ? =1 

ljfe of the and in dervish M 

studying, wntmg,, engkS S " devclopmen t of the Turkish language 

lions. He b0Ug f uraU-xpression, distinct from Persian and Arabic, 
as a medium of cu P in Turkish historical studies, which 

He encouraged a new movrnnenu^ ^ ^ ^ 

became concern Osman and the origins of the ancestral 

Oghnz U tribe U Foreign diplomatists, from whom he received occasional 
^ remarked that he received them in no official recept.on rooms, 
but in his own private apartments. 


But by the spring of 1446 he was back once more m Adnanople. 
summoned at the instance of Halil-whose relations with he young 
Mehmed had gone from bad to worse-and welcomed by the pcop e 
o the citv. responsive as always to Murad’s simple and approachable 
wavs The occasion for this second return seems to have been an 
impolitic and impractical plan by his son for an attack on Constanti¬ 
nople at a time when the Ottoman armies were engaged in operations 
both on the Greek and on the Albanian frontiers. This once again 
was a product of the conflict within the governing class, between 
Halil, who pursued peace, and a group of commanders whoi sought 
war and who found an eager enough audience in the belligerent 
young heir to the throne. They failed, however, to override and 
break the power of Halil, who had the support of the Janissaries, and 
also of Murad himself, who was not again to abdicate. It was Mehmed 
who now retired to Magnesia, there to brood on his wrongs and 
contain his frustrated ambitions, while his father remained on the 


throne until his death five years later. 

War claimed Murad’s reluctant attention once more. Hungary', 
for the present, was quiescent. But trouble threatened through a re¬ 
vival of the power of the Byzantine despots on the Morca, wuc 
obliged Murad to march into Greece. Here he stormed with success 
the great fortified wall of the Hexamilion, which had been bui t 
defend the Isthmus of Corinth, and sent his forces to ravage the 
country beyond it. He reduced the Greek despots to effective vass 1 
dom and restored to power his Latin vassals, whom the Greeks a 

expelled. , 

Further conflict now arose in Albania, where a new champion o 
resistance to the Turk, comparable to Hunyadi in Hungary, ha 
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arisen He was George Kastriota, son of an Albanian Christian vassal 
ince. who had been reared and educated as a hostage at the Sultan’s 
court, been converted to Islam, and served in the Ottoman army. 

Here*he received the name of Iskander Beg, or Lord Alexander, 
which caused him to be known as Skanderbeg. Proving to be a valiant 
and patriotic warrior, he deserted the Turks to fight for his own faith 
j country, leading his martial compatriots in a resistance which 
coincided with that of Hunyadi. In 1448 the two leaders joined forces 
. a further Hungarian offensive against the Turks, supported also 
by Serbia and Bosnia Murad swiftly defeated them, on the historic 
battlefield of Kossovo, where sixty years earlier his forebear Murad 
I had met his death at the moment of victory against the Serbs and 
Hungarians. This defeat spelled the end of Serbian independence. The 
military power of Hungary was crippled for some time to come. 
Rosnia became a vassal state of the Ottomans. But in Albania Skan- 
derbeg from his impregnable fortress of Croia, held out by effective 
tmerrilia warfare against all attempts at conquest, to the humiliation 
of Murad in his declining years, and under Mehmed for twenty years 
to come. Mehmed meanwhile at Magnesia had become attached to a 
slave girl Giilbehar, presumed to be of Albanian or Greek Christian 
who bore him a son, later to reign as Bayezid 11 Murad con¬ 
sidered her an unworthy bride for him dynamically, and '{iter, wh 
Z. young heir had reached the age of seventeen, arranged for him a 
the young netr wUh duc celebrations, to Sitt Hanum. 

thcTdaughter of an important Turcoman prince. Bui Mehmed never 

saiijrss am 

0f !n £ his later years Murad grew more friendly toward his son. who 

He received his baptism of fire “ ^successful 

a, the battle of Kossovo and fought wtth his father^ ^ ^ 

in^he°fofiowing n ymir,^Mehmed was ^^^d'^^is^Atab^Otse and 

u»* —. ■»“» *» 

me, let him follow me! ... v .. wa ; t t he arrival of his 

He stopped for two days.« Of presence of a large 

suite, then proceeded to Adnanop q that P Halil and his fa- 

assembly he mounted his thron . . h stood a trifle 

iher's closest frtend and second zu. through the 

apart, as though nervous of the then c0n f irme d 

chief eunuch, to take their accustomed places. 
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Halil i.M. P»CT"" 

structions lo take his a ‘. a y no ble Ottoman family, then came 

Murad s wldo J' d g hjs father - s death and congratulations on 

to offer him c0, dolc ^ hj|( , she was doing so, her infant son, Ahmed, 
his own accession. orders—a precautionary act of i m . 

was smothered his ^tltan who was son of a slave girl. The be- 
^ed moTher was sent to Anatolia as the enforced bride of , he 

governor, IshakPasha^^^ ^ confronted once more with a revolt 
Later, at Burs . sed it vigorously, expelling many from 

of the Jan f of raising the salaries of the rest, 

a'shrewd'enough act of expediency which nonetheless set an awkward 

precedent for sultans to come. At the same time he formed a number 
precedent or huntsmen and falconers, a strong 

? mfon whi hTe wTto dra P w for the appointment of aghas and for 
the se^ic* of his own household. Thus reorganized, the Jamssar.es 
develop d into a more powerful nucleus of the Ottoman army than 
ever before. Soon Mehmed was ready to launch the great enterprise 
on which he had for long been determmed-the siege of Constan- 

tinople. 
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Tun Christian powers had formed no high opinion of the 
ung Sultan, now Mehmed II Judging him by the failures of his 
, _lv career, they saw him still as an inexperienced youth, of httle 
account, who was hardly likely to add to his father’s conquests. But 
Mehmed was growing up into a personage of coasequence. Short m 
build but strong and handsome, he had a dignified presence and a 
courteous but reserved disposition Aquiline in features, with a pene¬ 
trating gaze, he was cold and secretive in character He thus inspire 
unease in those around him. but won their respect for an alert intel¬ 
ligence an indomitable energy, and a relentless sense of purpose tho 
driving forces of a calculated ambition to achieve at any cost abso> 
power It suited him at the start of his reign to give an impression 

^“ptacewa" on his lips,” writes Gibbon, "but war was in his heart.” 

Hunyadi, with Serbia, Wallachia. Ragusa, the Aegean islands,^the 
Knights of Rhodes, even the monasl w ’ h an initial 
The ambassadors of the hmjxrc . resnect Byzantine 

friendly reception from the Sultan wu* „ 

territory and a promise to wa5 Bay- 

-—o-—” * 

*r 22m -«- *<r±j£jx s st 

enough to take up a truculent attilu e, P 8 w ith an implied 
had not been paid, and even d ™ and '"® f^^nhe pretender. At 
threat to the Sultan of the use tey a5 lhey did 

this the Grand Vezir, Halil, warning: 

not, gave them, as quoted by Gibbon, an outspoK 

“Ye foolish and miserable R™a ns , we^know ^ n0 morc; his 

ignorant of your own danger ’ e whom n0 laws can bind and 

throne is occupied by a ; eek t0 affright us by vain and 

no obstacles can resist. . • -,. . Orkhan, crown him Sultan of 
indirect menaces? Release t ic g ^ h Danube; arm against us 

Romania; call the Hungarians from beyonu 



This W H Bartlett engraving is reproduced from J. C. H 
Pardoe, The Beauties of the Bosphorus, London, 1839. 



es of Europe (Rumefi Hisari on rig 
Bayezid I built the latter, and a halt 
. Mehmed 11 built Rumch Hisari in 
Boghaz Kescn, meaning '‘the cutter 
and opposite each other at a point' 
at its narrowest. 
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0 * nations of the West; and be assured drat you will only provoke a„ d 
precipitate your ruin. 

, ,he envoys with soft words. But the Emperor 

The Sultan soothed disregarding his former oath to respect 

had given him a pretext ^ hc ordcred the expulsion Qf 

impenal territory. Ba £ k towns and the confiscation of their rev- 
the Greeks from the S Mjnori havjng previously crossed the 

enues. On his retu ™ • from a castle built on the Asiatic side 

ifswolTecureforhto control of the Straits and provide him with 
a base for his projected siege of C°n"°p , violation of 

The Emperor at once ^.“""med ?hat Bayezid had asked 
the treaty between them re building his own castle. But the Sul- 
the Emperor s P er J nis ^ 1 tQ rece i ve his ambassadors. When work 

tan contemptuously F r sent further ambassadors, bringing 
on the fortress began ^Jmperor^nt tu protection ^ 

Greek^Uages on the Bosporus. Again the Sultan disregarded them. 
W hen a finS embassy arrived, requesting an assurance that the build- 
L of the castle did not presage an attack on Constantinople, the 
SuLn imprisoned the ambassadors and cut off their heads. This was 
tantamount to a declaration of war. Fear reigned henceforward m 
Constantinople: "This is the end of the city the people lamented, 
“the end of our race. These are the days of the Anti-Christ. 

During the winter of 1451 the Sultan ordered the recruitment of a 
labour force of some five thousand masons and other workmen from 
all the provinces of his empire. Building materials were requisitioned 
from far and wide, and in the following spring churches and monas¬ 
teries were demolished to clear the site and its surroundings and to 
provide the builders with masonry. The Sultan himself planned th 
walls of the fortress and arrived in the spring to supervise and expedite 
the work of construction. Within four and a half months it was nmsne 
and named Boghaz Kesen, meaning “the cutter of the Strait or o 
the Throat.” The Greeks were to call it Rumeli Hisar, “the castle or 
Romcland”—in contrast with the opposing Anadolu Hisar, “the casti 


of Anatolia.” . . *ht> 

When it was completed the Sultan marched with his army to in^ 

walls of Constantinople itself, where he spent three days reconnoitr¬ 
ing the fortifications. Then he returned for the winter to his court a 
Adrianople, garrisoning the castle with a force of five hundred men. 
He left orders that every vessel passing through the Straits, in eit e 
direction, should be obliged to lower its sails and anchor before t 
castle, to obtain authorization to continue its voyage and to pay 0 
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the right of passage. In the event of a refusal, the ship would be sunk 
by the castle’s artillery, three immense cannons strategically placed 
on a tower near the water. Each was capable of discharging a stone 
cannonball six hundred pounds in weight. 

These weapons were the handiwork of a Hungarian engineer named 
Urban, an expert metal-caster who specialized in the manufacture of 
artillery He had first offered his services to the Emperor, who proved 
unable to give him the pay or the materials he needed. So hc offered 
them instead to the Sultan, boasting of his capacity to make a cannon 
that could raze the walls not only of Byzantium but of Babylon itself. 
Mehmed, interested in every new development of military science, was 
determined to equip his forces with the most up-to-date armaments 
available. He was forever studying technical manuals on the construc¬ 
tion of modern fortresses and siege machines, and consulting foreign 
experts on armaments whom he had drawn to his court Thus he now 
immediately engaged Urban at a high salary and as a first test of his 
skill ordered him to make a cannon for the tower of the new fortress 
of Boghaz Kesen with sufficient range to command the Bosporus. 
Ready^in three months, it rose to the test in spectacular fashion when 
a Venetian ship passed through the channel with a cargo of gram on 
the way to Constantinople and omitted to stop. She was immediate y 

sunk bv a direct hit from a cannonball. , . 

Mehmed then ordered Urban to make for him, in a foundry at 
Adrianople, another cannon twice as large. When it was ready to be 
tested attachment of seven hundred men was appointed to service 
nri tr ’ anS nort it equipped with fifteen pairs of oxen, which were only 
ust aMe to it^he monster weapon, measuring more ttm 

twenty-six feet in length and eight inches in diameter, was loaded wnth 
a tweWe-hundredwcight cannonball. The inhabitants were warned not 

r iws-==*>*- 

“■ShKd .1* h — SySSSv'tS.a 

levelling of the road and the stang d t0 a point outs ide the 
the spring the cannon could be p sma p er cannons were 

walls of Constantinople. Meanwhile other artillery, fired 

cast in the Sultan’s foundries^ He thu* «ated' J d ’ becn 

by gunpowder, such as the East a Lainst it the stone walls of 
familiar in the West for a cenUiry P - B u wou id sur ely 

the capital, dating from the Middle Ages andj 

no longer furnish an adequate mea d wholly occupied 

Throughout the winter of 1452 the Sultan spe nd 

with preparations for his siege of the city. Sleepless, 
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all night poring ovet^“byh^troop^ the fmplacement 
attack, the position to be o P y his mines He would walk M 

for his siege machines, to sol ’ dleri with a pair of companions, 
midnight disguised as an• ^ , 0 SQUn d out the spirit of his people 

through the streets of Adna P ■ reC ognize and salute him, 

and soldiery. If any man ventured to^ WQuld £ 

Mehmed, whose dtsregar ight j n the small hours he sent for 

stantly stab him to death. “8 ^ ^ hjs positioni took the pre- 
Halil, the Grand Veztr ’ dish J gold co ins. Asked what they were 

caution of taking with him Sultans servants to bring 

for, Halil replied that . was usual Ifor the^ ^ Mehtned 

gjfts when summoned u ^ P - Qne thing Givc me Constantino¬ 
ple dish aside, saying, that" the siege would start as soon as 

P,e ” He then informed to his plans, 

possible. Dismissing h , Thrace from every province of his 

The army he was assembling mTh«^ d tho J n ‘ d me n, inelud- 

empire, amounted eventually consisted of twelve thou- 

t M55 

er^This' included about two thousand foreigners principally Vene- 
rt r.enoesc who rallied to their aid “for the honour of God 
and Christendom,"’ together with the crews of the ships in the Golden 
Horn With these troops they had fourteen miles of walls to defend, 

timely arrival, with seven hun¬ 
dred men, of a Genoese expert in the defense of waUed cities, G o 
vanni Giustiniani, whom the Emperor appointed commMider-in- 
and who at once set to work, with the unflagging aid of the popula 
tion, to strengthen the walls, clear the moats, and improve the defenses 
in general. Meanwhile all arms were collected together for « dl5tn ^ 
tion where most required. Short not only of men but of money he 
Emperor set up a defense fund to which private persons monasteries 
and churches contributed, while silver plate was melted down in the 


churches to strike coinage. p _ .• „ n i e 

The Sultan was fully aware that previous sieges of Constantinopi 

had failed because the city was attacked from the landward side o y- 
The Byzantines had always profited by command of the sea. an 
thus been able to bring in supplies of water. The Turks, for their p • 
had been dependent on Christian ships to transport their troops tr 
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As ia. Thus, as Mehmed clearly saw, ii was vital to assemble not only 
a jand but a naval force. To this, appreciating the importance of sea 
power, he gave his own especial attention. The resulting fleet, com¬ 
posed not only of old ships but of new, rapidly constructed in the 
Aegean shipyards, amounted to 125 vessels of differing sizes, together 
with various subsidiary craft. 

When, in the spring of 1453, this armada, commanded by a Bul- 
oarian admiral, sailed up from Gallipoli to cruise in the Sea of Mar¬ 
mara. the Greeks realized to their surprise and consternation that the 
Turks had acquired a fleet which outnumbered their own live times 
over. The Sultan, summoning his council of ministers to reveal his 
Ians for war and obtain their sanction, was able to assure them that 
he now had command of the sea. Despite past achievements the Otto¬ 
man Empire, he insisted, would never be secure until it held Con¬ 
stantinople. Nor, for a number of reasons, was the city impregnable. 

For himself, he concluded, if he could not rule an empire which con¬ 
tained Constantinople, he would prefer not to rule an empire at all. 

The council gave him their unanimous support. 

He had the support also of the prophets. The Prophet Mohammed 
himself it was generally believed by the Sultan’s army, would grant 
a special place in Paradise to the first soldier who should enter the 
city Had he not prophesied: "They shall conqtier Qostantiniya Glory 
be to the prince and to the army that shall achieve it ? Often the 
Sultan had declared that he would be that prince, triumphing over 

thynhdel in th were discouraged throughout the long 

Jd winter by uch portents as earthquakes, torrential ratns floo s, 

previously agreed in Florence, was proc a Greeks there- 

were permitted to serve. t0 marc h his great 

With the coming of spring, he Suita _ ^ heavy artU . 

army through Thrace to the wa s o hjs ) t deta chment 

-r"sr?;s. rii««. 

on April 2, 1453, « m Qf the land walls, with 

on an eminence confronting the P cannon with two 

his Janissaries camped around him, took up his 

smaller pieces in a nearby emplacement, m Empe 

position in front of the Sultan s, y s how that he had 

Genoese troops under Giustimam on his flanks. 
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Tn ** 

TU £Sc exchanges with the Greeks had come to nothing, and 

the Emperor wrote to the Sultan. 

, wnr m0 re than peace, since I cannot satisfy 

As it is dear that you desir • ity or by mv readiness to swear 

you either by my Pf“^^fpfcsire. I turn now and look l0 
allegiance, so let rt betill dial the city be yours, where is he who 
God alone. Should it be w j t h a desire for Peace, I shall be 

can oppose it? If he shouU pi > from nil your oaths and treaties 

s "• a*$5n, ^KSaurt 

C-"hW. bi™ I* “■ 

n u #-*F tbp citv were closed and the bridges across the moat 

So the gates of the ) seawa ]ls a chain of wooden floats 

demolished. For the across the entrance to the 

was stretched, under c nrolec ti n e the twenty-six ships inside it. 
harbour of ‘he Go MeniHorn,Venetian, had secretly 
Previously sewn . P~ j . ith seven hundred Italians on board 
gg-oSuch deserters. Throughout Holy Week 
fZol prayed in their churches for deliverance. When tt was over, 
he Sultan ^n conformity with Islamic law, sent m messengers wtth a 
flan of ttuce and a final offer of peace. In return for thetr voluntary 
surrender he offered the inhabitants freedom of life and property 
under Ottoman protection. They refused to surrender. Thus on April 
6 the bombardment began. A week later it was intensified, and it was 
to continue without a break for six weeks. 


The Sultan had been counting on artillery rather than manpower 

to breach the walls of the city-not only cannon and mortars but 
catapults. His forces did not, however, make rapid progress. Tiioug 
the walls were at many points destroyed by the great cannonballs an 
a number of towers demolished, no decisive breach was effected, w i 
a four-hour assault by the Ottoman troops was a failure. The GreeKS 
under Giustiniani. were quick to repair the damage and to strength 
the weakened portions, even using for the purpose bales o woo a 
sheets of leather, but where the threat was greatest constructing 
stockade from planks of wood and barrels of earth. t 

Nor was the attack more effective at sea, where the Sultan s sn p 
twice failed to force the boom across the Golden Horn. Moreover, i 
the middle of April three Genoese galleys, laden with arms and sup¬ 
plies and accompanied by a Greek transport from Sicily, were a 1 e 
sail through the Dardanelles, and appeared before the city. Informe 
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of their arrival, the Sultan rode to give orders to his admiral in person. 

\\c must capture and sink the ships and if he failed to do so, must 
not return alive. Throughout the day a naval battle raged, in full 
v j eW 0 f the city’s inhabitants. But the Christian ships, aided by su- 
rior armaments and seamanship, succeeded in eluding the Turks, 

? n d safely entered the shelter of the Golden Horn. The Sultan, watch- 
■ n c the defeat of his ships from the shore of the Bospoms, grew so 
enraged that he rode his horse into the water, and for ail his ignorance 
of seamanship started to shout curses and commands to the admiral 
°ind his crews, but without avail. After the battle he raged against the 
admiral, had him flogged, and threatened to impale him. Instead, he 
relieved hint of his command and confiscated his personal possessions, 
which were distributed among the Janissaries. 

Mehmed had recognized that Constantinople could not be captured 
bv land attack alone; and now his sea attack had failed To remedy 
this he formed the ingenious idea, probably put into his head by art 
Italian in his service, of transporting his ships overland, from the 
HosDorus to the Golden Horn, and so outflanking the boom across it. 
Hismtginecrs built a road for the purpose, up a valley, over a ridge 
two hundred feet above sea level, and then down another valley t 
the harbour. Along its whole length it was laid with a track of greased 
timbers to carry metal-wheeled cradles. On these the ships were nn c 
faTt then lifted out of the water by pulleys, and drawn overland by 

‘Tails'wrchoisted, flags were flown, and the oarsmen waved their 
•n the air creatine for the astonished Christian sailors and wale 
thTi lusion of a’ seaborne fleet moving down the hill toward 
o "There within the Greek naval defenses, some seventy 

surprise and the of the Golden Horn, 

sank two ships. The Greeks rear They were able to 

Eta t^ns^t—tlt^rbour waits and so to weaken the 
defense of both harbour and land , victory> on i y 

No immediate land assault followed this Turk,b rm ^ 

a harassment of the enemy on Venice fai!ed t0 materialize. The 
had run low and a supply fleet absence of help from the 

morale of the defenders was strained. Inthe J Emperor 

Christian West, there were those outside But he refused with 

to leave the city and set up a reslst “ n j,ow could 1 leave the 

the words “It is impossible for me to go away. 
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The Wall of Theodosius was pari of th ^'*^“ r "" r epresents a much later 
m the Byzantine delense of Istanbul. |MHV P Notc lhe m ,„. 
time than that of the Ottoman conquest of the fy 
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t 4 .,nH His servants the clergy, and the throne 
churches of our Lord, an ■ , pray yo u, my friends, ^ 

and my P eo f le S “ C e any *ing else but ‘Nay. Sire, do not leave us ; 
future do not say to ® e „ a " y | ferre d to “follow the example of ttte 
Never will I leave you. He preterr ^ ^ shcep „ 

Good Shepherd who lays u f wit h the most modern avail- 
But after ^ had yet set foot in the city. An 

able armaments, no " (q bridge the moat resulted in failure, 

attempt to mmethe wal n inconclusive. At this juncture 

Operations in he GoWen Horn w^^ ^ ^ ^ had from lhe ^ 

the Grand Vezir. Hal , Sdiltan, with the support of his older 

been ‘“^^^‘fT^ifyoinger colleagues, to make a final bid for 
and in opposmon to y ^ an emissary he proposed to the Em- 
peace with the Greeks. * m of a heavy annual tribute or 

peror the choice be w^entl jn ^ evacuatlon for its citizens and 

the abandonment ki n a dom in the Peloponnese for himself, 

all their possession . ^ retorted that no choice was 

$ .l* «*•—•»—« 

sion to Islam. all-out assault on the walls, to take 

I Tuesday P May 29. On the preceding Sunday he rode through 
place on Tue } accompan j e d by heralds who proclaimed that 

according to Mamie custom, the soldiers would be allowed three day, 
So pillage the city, whose treasure would be famly apporttoned 
f, hen ; T1 f c fi rs t to scale the walls would be rewarded with fiefs 
”d h g posts in ^ administration. Only the buildings and the walls 
would be reserved for the Sultan himself. The defenders within he 
city could hear shouts of joy from the troops outside and their cry. 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is His Prophet. Through 
the night the Turks worked to fill the moats and pile arms, to the 
music of pipes and trumpets, and to the light of flares and torches s ° 
bright at first as to suggest, from within the darkened city, that the 
Turkish camp was on fire. Guessing the true reason, the Greeks could 

only kneel and pray. , 

Throughout the next day there reigned without the walls a t 
and ominous silence, as the Turkish forces rested before the com¬ 
ing assault. Within them it was broken by the pealing of churc 
bells and the sounding of gongs, as icons and sacred relics v-ere 
carried through the streets and around the walls in procession an 
prayer. The Sultan, after a general tour of inspection, called his min¬ 
isters and commanders to his tent. For centuries, he recalled to t em * 
it had been a sacred duty of the faithful to capture the Christian 
capital, and the traditions promised success. Tomorrow he wou 
send wave after wave of his men to the attack till from weariness a 
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despair the defenders would yield. He exhorted his officers to display 
courage and maintain discipline. 

The Emperor, addressing his own leaders, said that a man should 
always be ready to die for his faith, his country, his family, and his 
sovereign. Now they must be ready to die for all four. He spoke of 
the glories and traditions of the great imperial city, the perfidy of the 
nfidel Sultan who sought to destroy the True Faith and install a false 
Drophet in the seat of Christ Let them prove worthy of their ancestors, 
the ancient heroes of Greece and Rome. Let them be brave and stead¬ 
fast With the help of God they would be victorious. Such, in Gibbon s 
words, was “the funeral oration of the Roman Empire.” 


In the small hours of the morning of May 29, 1453, the Sultan s 
offensive was launched, with a sudden pandemonium of sound: shrill 
battle cries amid the booming of cannon, the clashing of cymbals, the 
hhsting of trumpets, the wailing of fifes from one end of the walls 
m the other. Instantly it discorded with the clang of church bells as 
the watchmen gave the alarm and the belfries spread it throughout the 
citv so that all should know that the battle had started. The fightin^ 
m en ran to their posts, the women hurrying after them to carry stone 
,„d beams needed for lhe walls, while the old people and chddren 
crowded from their houses into the churches, to confess and commu 
mcate in a last intercession for their city’s salvation. Until dawn the 

C ° Meanwhile thfsuhan’s attack on the walls came in three S “ c “ s ^ e 
waves First was the polyglot force of irregulars, the bashi-bazouk :J, 

rsisssis 

cannon and the rest of the heavy art llery under Giu . 

while the troops flung themseh* and barrels 0 f earth, to fill a 

stiniani's direction from plan bombardment. Clambering over 

gap in the walls made by an L.ar c the top, 

one another to fix ladders againsUt and fight the, ^ ^ 

they were met by showers of s l00 great for so narrow 

in hand-to-hand fighting. Thcl J_ n Bul an hour before dawn a ball 
a front, and their losses were heavy. But an hou^ ^ ^ 

from Urban's great cannon scored ad ^ c d Turks rushed 

demolished a large stretch of it. A band ot 
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• „ the citv was theirs. But a detach, 

wildly through the gap, crym * or in person, closed in on them, 

ment of Greeks, led by the Emperor ij* ^ thc moat 

slaughtering many and forcing h op th£ ^sailants with an iron 
The Sultan, who had js f ng 8 a nd threatening them, was indig. 

mace in his hand. alte ™ J b , ess f he time had come, according t0 
nant at this reversev “ h h e | s Janissaries, who had been held i„ 
plan, to launch " t0 J> ^ they now advanced on the 

reserve for the ™am assaulrW.tnc music and strictly keep. 

stockade at the double, p shower y o( miss ii e s. Melimed himself led 
mg their ranks in face one wave of them f ollowcd 

them as far as the moat, After an hour of hand . t0 . 

another, shouting ° e " d n f tlc hcadw ay The Christians, who 

- Siy ■ «*»• ““ » «*■ 

flank, and before it coulS 
left open at c <- w_ through it and began to climb up to 

the'tower above They could have been dealt with had it not been 
ora second disaster, Gmstiniani was severely wounded at close range 
byashotwhich pierced his breastplate. In great pam he lost courage 
and begged to be taken from the battlefield. In vam did the Emperor 
nlead with him: “Do not abandon me at this moment of danger. It is 
o'n u that the salvation of this city depends.’* The inner gate was 
opened, and his men carried him through the streets of the city to the 
Golden Horn, where he was placed on a Genoese ship His Genoese 
troops saw him go, and many followed him, jumping to the conclusion 

that the battle was lost. 

Demoralization and panic set in. Swift to take advantage of it, the 
Sultan cried, “The city is ours,” and ordered a last charge of his Janis¬ 
saries at the St Romanus Gate. It was led by an Anatolian giant 
named Hassan, who fought his way, followed by others, to the top 
of the stockade, Forced to his knees, he was killed, together with halt 
his comrades. But the remainder held the stockade and were soon 
joined by other Janissaries, who drove thc Greeks from it, firing down 
upon them and slaughtering them below Many Janissaries thus 
reached the inner wall and climbed up it without opposition. At t e 
same time Turkish flags were seen flying from thc tower above t c 
postern gate, and thc general cry went up: “The city is taken. 

The Emperor meanwhile had galloped to the postern gate. Bu 
here the confusion was now such that it was too late to close it, an 
the Turks poured through, with few Genoese left to resist them. Con¬ 
stantine galloped back to join in the main engagement at the t. 
Romanus Gate, where the Turks were now streaming through the. 
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breaches in the stockade. After a Iasi attempt to rally the Greeks, the 
Emperor saw that the battle was losi Exclaiming, “The city is taken 
. j am still alive," he dismounted from his horse, tore off his in- 
a . ja, plunged headlong into the melee of thc oncoming Janissaries, 

Sl ^d was never seen again, alive or dead. “The prudent despair of 
r\nsiantine," as Gibbon describes it, “cast away the purple; amidst 
the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and his body was buried 
under a mountain of the slain " 

.\fter a disciplined march through the gates, thc conquering army 
h oke its ranks and the soldiery swarmed through the streets of the 
t j n [he orgy of slaughter and pillage to which custom entitled 
th-m sacking churches, monasteries, and convents, plundering palaces 
. houses, carrying off not only their contents but their inhabitants. 
Greeks fled in their thousands toward the great church of Hagia 

Sophia: 

_ n d in an hour [writes the historian Michael Ducas] the whole huge 

sanctuary was full of men and women . an immeasurable multitude. 

Arnl shutting the gate, they stood there fervently hoping for deliverance 
hv the angel. Then-fighting all about, kilting, taking: pnsonerv-the 
Turks came to the church, when the first hour of thc day was not yet 
fiown. And when they found the doors shut, they battered them with 

axes, without compunction. 

.. I ;i„ the nriests continued to chant at the altar, most of the worship- 
" Sed together with vests and scarves, torn off the womer. or 
P C .nH so herded through the streets to the bivouacs of the soldiers, 

his bodyguard of Janissaries an hurch 0 f Hagia Sophia. 

slowly through the streets, s. down andt wil h oriental 

Dismounting on the thresholL , ^ which be pour ed over his 

symbolism, picked up a h«*l ' Ea[ ' erillg the church, he walked 

head as an act of humility to ' Tur tish soldier hacking at 

toward thc altar. On the way he nouced dGTurk and asWcd 

a piece of the marble pavement m SuUan^n ^ ^ ^ bc r , 

why he thus destroyed the floor, bo swordj saying: 'Tor you 
plied, The Sultan then struck hint buildings of thc city 

the treasures and the prisoners are enough- The b S outsidc . 

fall to me.” The Turk was dragged jfl cornoR , and 

After hc had released a few- Greeks till ^ ^ churcb be turned 

let the priests go free, i Meh , me . d tip g £ , imbe d d int o the pulpit and recited a 
into a mosque. A Moslem divi tcd t h e steps of the altar and 

prayer. The Sultan himself then mounted P 
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. »ii a h the One God, who had brought him victor 
did obeisance to Allah, ‘he One trom ^ building . Qrder ^ 

The streets were quiet - sufficient reward for the 

restored; a single day^looting h^been^^ * ^ much . ruined r g 

soldiery The Sultan the lines of a Persian poet: "The 

spider the curtains in the palace of the Caesars; the ow, call* 

the watches in Afrasiab’s towers. 
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^ c p.i L of Constantinople struck Western Christendom 
TH rh a sense of doom. Lamentations arose from all those lands which 
U Lone so little to save it—the more so as an eleventh-hour effort 
^do so with a papal armada of Venetian galleys, had failed to penc- 
' farther than the shores of the Aegean. Too late now, Chns .ans 
le o tl e los" of this last bastion, behind which the West had for 
a tna Sheltered and squabbled in false security. Here sturdy was a 
s0 L which threatened Western civilization itself. Such were if 
calamity , , . *u e f a u 0 f the city. In impulse they were 

emotions engc d^ y d k had been lost for a century 

P SyCh ° 1 ?lt1hi “hour cou!d its fall have, in any event, been 
past; nor at event was nonetheless great 

u , ng delayed. But.he shock ot*.^ ^ ^ prcoccupicd with their 

to the people of foresee it, remaining blind to 

own local concerns, the> had ta immeasurably outnum- 

tentiUtary realities inherent mm urably^ 

bered and outgunned w.thm Europe had iso- 

;ss ss;- - -™ idst 

of an Islamic ocean has been enshrined among the 

The date of its fall. May 29. 1453 tai** the Mlddle A ges and 
myths of history as the turning sensc only . In the literal 

the modern age. This is true‘ A u , one among many transitional 
sense the Fall of Constan mop ‘ -ghc da(e was m fact that of 
factors in a process of E^dual =hang. I dealh of its last effective 
the end of the Byzantine Empire ami ^ fiUed in advance, 

emperor. Meanwhile a vacuum had h ^ cvolvin g through the 
over a period of 150 years V ^ state . Destined to rule 

Ghazi frontier warriors of the 450 ears , lt commanded 

ssarasK *—- “ a 

. «* r-»" -r«” 

sa sssssssss— -»-■ - - 
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. u in -1 npw idiom. In the course of his edn 0 <, 

Uo^and'previous experience of government, Mehmed had mature^ 
non ana prcviuu i . , d expansive horizons. Well 

* 2 h f to -ft 

read mnis ory, sup , ; ired t0 emulate and surpass, as a world 
wteld absolute ^haandw the Great and the Caesars 

conqueror, theaQ eorge Trapezountios, summoned later to his 
As a Cretan hi. ■ doubts that you are the Emperor 

onhcRonmnlwhoerris legally master of the capita, of R .he Empire 
is the Emperor, and Constantinople is the capital of the Roman Em¬ 
pire ” He was at once Kaisar-i-Rum. Roman Emperor m succession 
fo Augustus and Constantine, and Padishah, in the Persian idiom 

Vi In acMevin 0 /thifmastery, he inherited in terms of his own Otto¬ 
man tradition! of sovereignty, an old Islamic dream of worldwide 
dominion defying the West to become Sovereign of the Two Lands 
and*the Two Seas"-Rumelia and Anatolia, the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. In capturing Constantinople he had succeeded where 
the earlier caliphs had failed. Revered as the greatest Moslem sov¬ 
ereign since the first four caliphs, he fulfilled a divine mission as the 
heir of a dynasty which he linked with those of a great Islamic past. 
Seeing himself as Khan, Ghazi, and Caesar in one, a universal sov¬ 
ereign personifying Turkish, Islamic, and Byzantine traditions, he 
must make of the city the center of one world and one empire. 

His self-allotted task was not to destroy the Byzantine Empire, but 
to bring it to new life on a new Ottoman pattern, meanwhile rebuild¬ 
ing and restoring the imperial glories of a capital now to be named 
Istanbul. It was to reflect, in the words of Paul Wittek, “the true 
image of what was to be the fundamental feature of this state: the 
welding together of the indigenous cultural traditions of the old 
Byzantine orbit, and even already of occidental influences, with the 
traditions of Old Islam.” 

This was to be an empire under the rule, at once secular and re¬ 
ligious, of Islam. But it was still to be a cosmopolitan empire, as 
Byzantium had been, embodying among its population all races and 
creeds, living together in order and harmony. No longer, with the fall 
of the last Emperor, were Church and State integrated, as a single 
authority. The Christian Church was now' subordinated to the Islamic 
state and subjected to the payment of tribute. But in return for this 
its community was still to enjoy freedom of worship, and to retain 
its own observances and customs of life. 

Such was the system devised and established throughout Moslem 
dominions to cover the status of religious minorities. They w'ere 
rayas, literally “flocks,” organized into millets, or nations, self-govern¬ 
ing communities preserving their ow r n laws and usages under a religious 
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. r 0 s p O nsible to the central power for the administration and good 
lie ,h yiour of his people. Precedents for this, in the form of the various 
- a rn Christian patriarchates, were familiar, both within the former 
*res of the Arab Caliphate and indeed of the Ottoman Empire 
CI1 \H \vhcrc the Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople had for long 
ilSC . responsible for communities, whether in Asia or in Europe, liv- 
k ectl > er Moslem rule. Now this was to apply to all Christian com- 
U ties throughout the former Byzantine Empire As a conquered 
munl , ,\hey were no longer to have the privilege of first-clap citizen- 
P e ?P L )r t j ie ultimate sanction of political freedom. But within such 
rVitions their opportunity to enjoy the benefits of peace and pros- 
. ‘ werc to remain unimpaired and indeed, in the expanding com- 
P erl ini field to become greatly enhanced. In these terms Mehmed 
merL n-nuired that, side by side with the ulema, the Islamic authority, 
n0 * should reside within the walls of Istanbul the Greek Orthodox 

Patriarch the Armenian Patriarch, and the Jewish Chief Rabbi. 

P The Conqueror showed himself well enough disposed toward die 

_ Iw : n the citv, who represented its largest, richest, and most cul- 

? r r , d n on-Moslem community. He saw clearly that they could be an 

tUtC “ L emp ; rc having an aptitude for industry, commerce, and 

aSS nsh n wMch the Turks did not share. He had moreover a re- 
seamanship wh.cn ^ ^ Qf hij studies he had acquired 

spect for s . j ■ { He may even have had Greek blood in 

ak ”° I ftom hLota. He showed an especial respect and 

hlS ° W n foMsSmother. Murad's half-Serbian. half-Greek widow 

I" tody Mare-who had'been considered, on her husbands death, 

aTa possible bride for the EmperorCon^ nU ne. , ncw 

He thus lost little time in ^'"^‘^^tronc had fled to Italy 

Patriarch. The last °“ u P a "‘ of ^Abdicated. The Sultan's choice 
in 1451, and was thus held to ha Georg e Scholarius, a 

fell upon the monk Gennadius ^ had led the opposition 

scholar of considerable wnmen . G^ churches. proposed as 

to the union between the G the city an d was thus un- 

a last attempt to secure es e When he was sum- 

likely to intrigue with the Chris ans of ^ d rem0 v*d from 
moned by the Sultan it ?^***£2t the Conquest and had 
his monastic cell as a prism , wa s impressed by h»s 

been acquired as a slave by ’ ’ wa s brought before the 

learning Redeemed from his putcha. . persuaded him to ac- 

Conqueror, who treated him P him the terms of the 

cept the patriarchal throne, and disease cammunitv . This provided 
constitution to be granted to the Ortd them< at least in principle, 
them with such guarantees as toe tsur ^ and t0 some ex¬ 
freedom to manage their °T re ^d without fear of persecution, 
tent secular, without interference and 
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His appointment as 

Pr In'januaS 6 1454. Ge^'adius was enthroned as Greek Patriarch 

Byzantine ernpero JT i= vcs(ed Gen nadius with the insignia 

"IT nle-thc robes, the pastoral staff, and a new silver gilt pec . 
of his office ij which had vanished. He then blessed 

toral cross, to rep patriarch with good fortune, and be assured 

him with the word L^Tthe privileges that the Patriarchs before 
of our fnendship keeping .HtoPP J over the mi!lel of R 

TSr man (B zanfine) community, and was given the ceremo. 
the bast Koma v . w ith his own civil court and his 

nial rank ; ° f . a P“ Gre( ,k quarter of the Phanar. The subsequent cere- 
OW nv Pr nf his consecration ind enthronement was performed, now that 
Sa tphi h "Sen turned into a mosque, in the Church of the 
Hofv Ados ties, which Mehmed had specifically spared from destruc- 
tion\o serve as the patriarchal church. After receiving rom t e Sultan 
a oenerous gift of gold, the new Patriarch rode in process,on through 
“he c"ty on a fine white horse, also the gift of the Sultan, then took 
up his residence in the precincts of the Holy Apostles. 

P This was one among a number of Christian churches which eon- 
tinued after the Conquest to be used for Christian worship, many of 
them in return for the submission to the Sultan of their respective 
parishes, while others were converted into mosques. Meanwhile, as 
a mosque, the church of Hagia Sophia retained its name in Islamic 
form as the great mosque of Aya Sofya, while the Cross which sur- 
mounted its dome was replaced by a Crescent, pointing toward 
Mecca—the traditional emblem of the Turks, familiar on their stan¬ 
dards and dating from their earliest history, to which a star was to 
be added at a later period. From the outset the Conqueror treated 
Hagia Sophia, to which he added a minaret, with reverence, preserv¬ 
ing its figural mosaics in defiance of the Islamic prohibition of a 

representation in art of the human form. 

The new Patriarch was encouraged to look upon the Sultan as the 
benefactor and protector of the Greek Orthodox Church as against 
that of the Pope. His power and prestige became greater than any 
enjoyed by its forerunners in late Byzantine times, giving him almost 
the status of a “Greek Pope,” and thoroughly vindicating such earlier 
popular cries as “Better Turks than Latins!” With Gennadius, Meh¬ 
med established a close relationship, engaging with him in arnica e 
discussions on theological matters, and in his quest for knowledge 
displaying a marked interest in the Christian religion. At his reques 
Gennadius wrote for him a statement of the Orthodox faith, whic 
was translated into Turkish. 
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This gave rise * n 1° pious hopes that the Sultan might 

rge as a potential convert to Christianity. After the Fall of Con- 
Cn ntinople a noted Italian Philhcllene, Francesco Filfelfo, wrote to 
s , a Conqueror begging him for the release of his mother-in-law, the 
lAian widow of a Greek philosopher, who had been captured in the 
. payinti him fulsome compliments and expressing the fervent wish 
L hat he would join the Christian faith. Pope Nicholas V is said to 
1 ve p ra ycd for the conversion of the Sultan, after suitable instruc- 
. following an alleged exchange of letters in which Mehmed, re¬ 
aring to himself as the successor and avenger of Hector, hinted at 
[erring 

th 'i ^te^and more credibly Pope Pius II, alarmed lest the Sultan should 
•nmc responsive to Orthodox doctrines, wrote to him expounding 
1 .unerior wisdom and truth of Catholic doctrines and offering him 
Motism so that he might become, under papal protection, the greatest 
nf Christian princes. In Constantinople itself a Greek philosopher 
George Amiroutzes, drew up a study for the Sultan. showing 
G „mmon ground between Islam and Christianity, suggesting that they 
be combined in synthesis as one religion, or at least that each should 
lrtnn : 7 p the other in sisterly fashion. 

1 Such approaches were never likely to influence the Sultan, seeing 
ti'mself as P he did as an instrument of Allah and the heir to the caliphs, 

Ihus wedded spiritually and politically to Islam. Nonetheless he en 
th \ tllp healthv survival of Orthodox Christian civilization. He re 

Si dlway, ! 0 l™« £l“« 

, 3 »- - - 

who shared his own broad-minded outlook. 

Tolerant as he was in religious 

and personal situations cou * > Conquest of the city 

as he invariably was on the bitfldWU. After n ^ ministers, tu¬ 
be had released from captivity several of^he * P t0 ha vc 

eluding the Megadux Lucas of the 

said, when frustrated over the „ turban in constan- 

churehes. that he would « J ,he Sultan treated him with 

tinople than a cardinals h ■ , j- governor of the city 

respect, and even contempWj « hy suspicions ad- 
a course, however, against which li Mehme d, who was well 

visers. To test him, one eve ”"’ g . , an( j w ho was known to have 
flushed with wine, as was of ei ‘ .’ t0 the house of Notaras, de- 

ambivalent sexual tastes, sent a {ourt cen-year-old son for 

manding that he supply his goo» g e Sultan instantly ordered 
the Sultan’s pleasure. When he t • of his son and his son- 
the decapitation of Notaras, together witn 
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, ir three heads SO it is related, were placed on the 
in-law; and their three hea . ^ had requested that the head, 

banqueting table before sight of his own execution i m . 

of the two boys be cut off^Christians.-Afterward other Greek „ 0 . 

pair their courage to ^ (he SuUan c00 lly deciding that the 

tables were similarl) e. _ e ^est out 0 f the way. 

chief officials of the fenner - P Sultan at complicity with the 

Notaras meanwhile 1 , dhinted^o ^ ^ Pa!;ha ^ 

Greeks, on r “p'P‘ suspected of treachery, since his attempt 

Mehmed had indued g P e Halil was at once arrested 
to press upon him a comp f d t0 Adrianople. Here one day’ 
deprived of his office then «insfcrr ^ ^ ^ hig palace J’ 

it is said, the Sultan aninia i, “Poor fool, why did you not ask 

ironically remarke r> Ha |jj hearing of this and fearing for 

“ “«zs £*i -1 f » 

his fate, at oncu e from the Sultan, he remained But 

Mecca_ Reassure Mehmed thus paid off an old score 

which had ranklcd since his boyhood, ridding himself of a long-hated 

enC HaliI had been the fourth successive member of the Chandarli 
family to sene as Grand Vezir at the Sultans court. Mehmed had 
dismissed the other ministers of the old Ottoman regime who had 
sened under his father Henceforward he had around him only ad¬ 
visers of the growing renegade ruling class, Christian converts to Islam 
whose careers depended directly on the Sultan’s favour and on whom 
he could thus count to do his bidding. His new Grand Vuzir was his 
general Zaganos Pasha, an Albanian in origin. 

The Conqueror’s most imperative task was the rebirth as a living 
city of Istanbul, whose destiny was to become the world s greatest 
capital. This involved in particular its repopulation. A.s the imp - 
tance of the city, in its growing isolation, had declined, its popu - 
tion had dwindled to some thirty or forty thousand inhabitants. Large 
sections of it had been left uninhabited. Already far advanced in 
decay, it now presented as a result of the Conquest a scene of peso a- 
tion and destruction, with its palaces and other great buildings in 
ruins. Now at once the debris was cleared from the streets, the wai 
repaired, and a new administration installed on the Ottoman model. 
All who had left the city, mostly Orthodox Christians, were ,mme 1 ‘ 
ately urged to return, with promises of protection for their P r °P e ^ 
and religion, exemption from taxation, and often government ai o 
the rebuilding of their houses and shops. Prisoners captured by 
Turkish forces were released, settled in the district of the Phanar, an 
exempted for a while from taxation. Provincial governors in 0 
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melia and Anatolia were ordered to send four thousand families to 
t-t* nbul, whether Christians or Moslems, to occupy the deserted 
i uses. Some thirty thousand peasants, captured in successive cam- 
. s were brought to settle on the land in uninhabited villages 
pal ,und Istanbul, to provide the city with food. 
ar Q n t h e orders of the Sultan, men of means, merchants, and artisans 
selected from conquered cities and transferred to Istanbul to 
we ^ . commercial and industrial development. These included immi- 
asS1S ts f rom Salonika, with its large Jewish community, and Jews from 
| r e on a substantial scale. Within twenty-five years the Jews, with 
hir own millet, were to become the third largest element in the 
nit-il after the Moslems and Christians. At a further stage in his 
C nmiests came five thousand families from Trcbizond and its neigh- 
u°,.rhood besides others from Anatolia and from the Morea and the 
b ° an islands, all to be allotted their own respective quarters m 
the" city to which they would give the names of their places of origin, 

L Aksaray and Karamania. Besides noble families they included 
'weepers! with more artisans and masons to help m the increasing 
n^^^truction. As time went on, Greeks began to immigrate 
own free will eager to profit, like the Jews and Armenians, 
k the city’s growing prosperity. Meanwhile across the Golden Horn 
p y era its fortifications demolished, was restored with its port o . Gala 
l become as before a Turkish town, with Genoese and other L 

inhabitants. # ri after the Conquest. 

ing with uKtatMl actm|. ud ^ ^ G J^ sU within , cen- 
S rwls"o contain half a million inhabitants, of whom only a 

little over 50 percent were Turks. omotion 0 f economic life, 

Mehmed was especially active m P r h trad itional Islamic 
and for this purpose developed on a “rite in the former 

institution of the * , and w hich now contributed to the 

capitals of Bursa and Adtia p . ion o{ mar kets and public 

growth of Istanbul, t ' irou£ ■■ d re iigjous, cultural, and commer- 
services. It was in fact a co nious foundation, financed by 

cial institution, a vakf, or cha P con fi rm ed and to a great 

the state or, if by individual endowme^ # comp)ex o{ pub i ic bu.ld- 
extent controlled by the state. 1 tbe one hand a medresse 

ings, grouped around a mosque h a hostel f or travellers. 

(a center of higher education), a hospi , ketj caravanS erai. 

On the other hand the proceeds of an 



■after the con- 
followed. This 
■’ with its stalls 


The covered market of lanlMfr** 
quest of the city, was greatly enlarge ( 
drawing by Allom offers a view o 
or shops on both sides of esc. 


Allom and Walsh. Constantinople. 
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i phniiqes warehouses, slaughterhouses, and soup 
mills, bathhouses, dyeh°u“ s , endowments and helped to finance 
kitchens supplemented the reug 

them. , m(xnt nf A Y a Sofya, the first great mosque 

As part of * e . Cn H°T Conquer ordered the building of \ 
of Istanbul, Mehmed th market, with some hundred shops 

bedeslan. a large bazaar o.^ overed shops in the ^ 

and storerooms, together in efTect a business and trade center, 
and markets around it. “ store their g00 ds and congregate to 
where merchants oould s > great mosque, there were 

do business. When Mehmed1 bu U ms ^ 

eight medresses around 1 , tw0 hoste ls for travellers, a re* 

day, a children’s schooL ' were given food, and a hospital, 

rectory, k,t , che " s f ' V r h th ^ ir ^ re e treatment an eye specialist, a surgeon, 
which employed for the re {oo d under the doctors orders. 

Here'was die fretf education and health service of a medieval Islamic 

welfare state. . , , lpfld : ne men of his empire to create 

suhan Mehmed r ^ u ‘ r ; d ‘dJwhefeThey served as the center of 
imarels in other parts o ’ lcxes 0 f buildings devoted to 

new residential quarters^ Similar compKa ^ 

the public good came to "T„ ed and ^bul came to supple- 
across the country, as t Adrianople as the Empire’s great 

ment and finally surpass Bu ^ n ^ lh P tradc routes across the 
commercial center, commanding as it dto m 

Black Sea, the Mediterranean and economic life, which 

Another traditional mstftu ton ^ was 

Mehmed encouraged and br g , orE!an izati 0 ns or unions to 

that of the craft guilds those perhaps 

ttstt'zzzz --st-ats 

ar«=rwsws sss 

no strong centralized authority, and they a oraan i ze d according 
to the craftsmen and workers. The guil hnm l ' t ] le master crafts- 
to trades. Each was represented by a leader, who before 

men elected to safeguard its autonomy guilds 

the government, in terms of its own gut ■ b W cre re - 

werc at least in theory, independent of state conf°'> J e /J mer cial 
sponsible to the state by law for the executionto such com ^ 
regulations as affected the measures, the costs of labour ^ and 
of profit, the quality of merchandise, the pre ds ^ a 

profiteering. Respecting the traditional structure of th g 
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inrce of order and stability, the state did not intervene in their 
■°ternal affairs but concerned itself only to protect the interests of 

!L treasury and. the general public. 

This evolution of the guild system, together with the growth ot 
banizatipn and the increase of market facilities, reflected a new 
ur ‘ eC onomic evolution in the now full-fledged Ottoman Empire, 
f^ook the form of a major expansion of trade with the West which, 
u oueh the last decades of the fifteenth century, became a cardinal 
Vmrnt in its relations with the powers of Europe. Now that 
uvzantium was no more, and any real threat to the East from the 
riaiders belonged to past history, the Empire emerged of its own 
Cf \rc\ as a pivotal center of commerce, serving as the vital trading 
unk between Asia and Europe, creating a broader field of economic 
' hanee which affected also social and cultural relations betwc 
two opposite spheres. While Byzantium had been dominated 
lht tnmicallY by Venice, the Ottoman Empire, with its flourishing 
eC °lti > ethnical society. traded with all powers alike on a basis o 
Active customs tariffs. Its merchants were in the course of time 
pf0 pnPirate from eastern through central and as far as northern 

materials of the West. nomadic communities into 

Having evolved from a sen^of » „ tradition al Eastern 

an Islamic empire with t ‘ b honoU red economic institu¬ 
te, it was ad r‘^t u wof'h^unction of all classes ofsociety 
tions and principles. ore serve the power of the ruler, the 

and all sources of its wealth P o nc o{ them represented 

populace was divided into two mam _ ^ lhe rae n of re- 

the Sultan’s authority—the! admmi1st . ^ cuUivaWrs o{ the soil 

Vteion* the other was composed ot producers and 

and a section of the craftsmen q{ * 

alone paid taxes. Then,® ethod ‘ £ . interests of social and 

were strictly control ed by the a rigid process of logtc 

strictions and who atone couM ^ ^jeanen and craftsmen 

big businessmen—exdusiv ■ between regions an 

—Who engaged to their profit in rnmC nfs concern for 

sale of gools " “ 

commerce at this perto , princes by Sutan P. - 

passage from An Ottoman Mirror for 
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(t , rhnnts i n the land; always care for them; 

Look with favour on the mcr ■ lhcir lrading thc land becomes 
let no one order them ab ° ut ''deepness abounds in the world, through 
prosperous, and by *eir wares c ^ carried to surrounding lands, 
tom the excellent t «**■*“»• 

and by them the wealth witmn in 

and refortify the walls of the city. He 
Mehmed started to rebuu architectura lly as fine an imperial 
had determined to make or ^—3 worthy image of the 

capital as ever it had been und« ^ had sprung from the Seljuk 
glories of that Ottoman En P buildin g his own mosque, to 

Sultanate of Rum. He lost Wll ^ of Fa(ih „ Qf the Conqueror." 
be known to his P eop ' e “ h ^ tect an d chose for the new building the 
He employed a Greek arch “ church of th e Holy Apostles, which was 
she and the materials of the tran5 ferred h.s church to the 

demolished, while the GreeK ^ Greek quarter of the Phanar, 

Convent of the P amm ^ a " , ^ehmed's boast that his mosque, with 
on the Golden Horn. It was Aya Sofya in its total dimen- 

its external P^^onrlSte westerly crest of the ridge between the 
sions. Crowning the op P°^ d it was the first of a new suc- 

Sca of Marmara and lh ®?° as ^ cen turies passed, were 

cession of great domed. 1 osq Istanb nl. Inspired initially by the 

to give a new skyline to ‘he <7 reflect jn Is i amlc terms 

Byzantine style of Hagm^h a they^ architects, creating a 

the grand imperial manner o christians . 

Moslem metropolis to surpass of the Mosque of Eyub, a 

Mehmed laid also the fou ^ a t his death before these walls, 

“irSXW® ot » *„=. n=«. 

and whose tomb had been IU in ruins—moreover in- 

now that thc palaces of the empero < andards —he built for himself 
adequate in scale to his own imp ^ ‘ enlargement of the Monastery 
a palace in the “merofthe dg , £ e {rom Adrianople, and 

of the Pantocrator, into whtch ne was paV ed streets , 

s ? m ?6 lavssssz** 

years of his reign. 
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c „ T AN Mehmeo’s military task, with the conquered capital 
• h-ise securing his flank and his rear, was now to consolidate his 
3S 'nirf* and to extend and round off its frontiers. On the seaward side 
fL (l ‘ n enlarged fortified harbour, with an expanding naval force. 

, ufa new fortress was built on either side of the Dardanelles be- 
xv11 n Scstos and Abydos, to command the Straits from the south as 
ST of Rumeli and Anadolu Hisar commanded them from the 
th ' The sultan led his armies in person, dominating lus generals, 
holding™* councils of war, confiding no plans as to the destmaticW 
i Ivfl disciplined armies which he mustered each year from both 
the nnd f s ; a Questioned once by a general as to the objective of 
^KlW that if a single hair of his beard knew 

U S -mentions he would pluck it out and cast it into the fire. 

his intent * father’s enemies—Hunyadi m Hungary, thv. 

He had inherited his fathers enemic Albania, lhe 

Despot George Brankovitch » *A^»ander £ other hc moved 
Venetians in Greece directly foltow- 

systematically agatns ■ ^ l455> his ob j ec tivc was Serbia, the 
ing the Conquest, in - Turks competed. Here he 

buffer state for which Himgari™ whic h his father, Murad, 
occupied the greater par of of its valuable 

had revived after the battle . P Ottoman Empire. 


—the city of Belgrade, on thc Danube. t0 achieve 

Determined on its capture ^ ^ 150000 

Mehmed assembled in I4b6 a five Danube to 

men and a flotilla of light veto s 'which «« whBe the 

Vidin. The larger craft earned ^ rge ly by imported Western 

lighter guns were constructed l 1 ’ ovisions were brought over 

labour. Other weapons, munition , P othcr bcasB of burden, 
land by well-organized trams of camels upstream of 

To blockade the city from ^ a bo om across the river, 
the fortress u chain of boatAWhmh d ^ - weste rn and wall^ 

From the banks h.s heavy artery (he Sultan s tent was 

Here early in June, as th«|or^ £ Janissari es ranged m tters 
pitched on a hilltop, with the torts o 




u 


The second court of the ^ 

Divan. Parts of it are believed to be remams 
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, . mnth if overconfident, following his successful capture 

Mehmed -*»«“< ,,0 “ b " ” h « 

side, and the bombardmen g • casualtics- Then Hunyadi’s river 
ing the walls, but causi gj Danube> whUc his cavalry lined the 
squadron appeared down ^ cut the Turkish line of retreat 

banks to obstruct remfor ^ hQUrSf wh ile the Turks put up a 
The battle raged tieKcl > , ters 0 f the Danube flowed with blood, 
desperate resistance ana c lighter and more maneuverable 

Finally the Hungarians wi Turkish vessels with their 

craft, broke through the ctano ^ sinking two gaI ,eys with 

inexperienced " avI £ t °”’ fo P ur ot hers with all their arms. The re- 
their crews, and capWnng flotjUa Ia den with dead and dying, 
maining ships of the £ urned on the Sultan’s orders to prevent 

S"romMing P intt the handsel en ^' Hu nyadi and the fiery 

tszszrs s 

force and encourage th g - rMerv j C ed. Mehmed, enraged 

were hurriedly repaired and guns_*ere citadel, led his 

by his defeat on general assault on it. They 

Janissaries m person by g f the city, while groups 

finally forced their way '''‘“'^Xtemside the citadel. Hunyadi 
of them scaled the walls P h walIs an d ordered them to 

cunningly withdrew his troops om 'he waus an in 

hide, while die Tan«sanes scattered ^ ^ 

search of P lunden ^ t Jj war-cries and before they could re- 
werc drowned by Hungana * the most parl 

assemble they were surrounded in small groups 4 

exterminated. fortress onlv to meet with an 

The survivors poured down from the foHress °" y and 

even grimmer surprise. Dun g P with tvvigs steeped in 
Capistrano had heaped up piles of fagg flun „ down on the 

sulphur. In the morning they were set al g ? Countless 

enemy retreating below. Fire broke a* from:all dgw death in 

Turks were trapped without means of es P ‘ charred and muti- 
the moats, which were soon blocked with piles * as lhey 

lated corpses, while other fugitives were caught by th fl 
an. The crusading bands in 

the enemy’s siege artillery. The Turks broke before them, bef( , ri 
their guns, and were dnven back to their thi: , ged into the 

the camp of the Sultan. Mehmed, roused to a fatf. P®“* sWO rd, 

battle! but after striking off the head of a “^^, ^0 withdraw 
he was wounded by an anow in the thigh and obliged to 
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^ the field- His Janissaries disbanded in confusion. Enraged by 
^ r °h insubordination, the Sultan cursed their chief, Hassan Agha, 
sUC himsC lf rushed into action and was killed before his master’s 
After nightfall the Sultan sounded a retreat which developed 
?y cs ‘ a rout, and a large haul of guns, ammunition, and supplies fell 
■nto the hands of the enemy. 

in , Christian victory aroused widespread rejoicing throughout 
But not long after the siege both Hunyadi and Capistrano 
ad from a plague which swept through the region of Belgrade. 

^ /-hristmas Eve, a few months later, George Brankovitch died in 
r llness of aue, Serbia itself became divided between pro-Ottoman 
thc . nro-Hungarian factions, dynastic and religious disputes. Finally, 
3 Lr P two successive campaigns, it was invaded by Mehmed and 
3 .veri to the Ottoman Empire, providing a serviceable base tor 
northward expansion. It was to remain in Turkish hands for a further 

five centuries. 

rMiohout the year 1457 Mehmed, following thc depiction of his 
T the inglorious retreat from Belgrade, directed no nuh- 

armaments in the g remain in his palace in Adnanople, 

» S the Maritza River, while his palace m 
newly bmlt on construction. Here his two young sons, 

Istanbul was JU # d Mustafa from Magn esia, were circumcised 
Bayezid from Amds>a festivities before an assembly ot 

r l “'TbSrU ~ 5 58CIJ - »•'“»*• 

& *” O. 0. M .I X. 

In the following year, H- . lch 0 f the Byzantine ruling 

campaigns to subjugate Greece H despolate s of the Morea 

class had taken refuge■ »ni thetw the Palaeo logue dynasty, 

under the ineffectual rule ofTwcu«w ^ ^ Emperor , Constantine, 
Demetrius and Thomas. Br one anothe r—from Patras in 

they ruled respectively— at od obligation to pay 

thc y wes, and from M.stra ““^^ars. Thus, crossing the 
tribute to the Sultan. This soon fell marche d down the entire 

Isthmus of Corinth, the Sultan and. Ugible resistance from 

length of the western Mo f a : “ rule had^as yet developed little 
a people who. under such sha > ’ d mo st 0 f the western 

national sentiment. He occupied and r 6^ of Con nth useW 
Morea, but postponed an assau proposed to the > nhablt “" 

until Ss northward return to Islam. On meeting 

an honourable surrender, without fortress, firing from 

with a refusal, he besieged rite Rtpl^^ among the rumsrf 
his cannon marble ball* hewn on the spo ^ pierced the 
the ancient classical city. saries in possession, and the two 

garrison surrendered, leaving the Jams 
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a tn a treaty which ceded much of the forms, 
Palaeologues agreed to a j st m with some remnants 0 f 

despotate of Constantine. It lttt ^ to pay tribute. 

territory, but with the co Athen s, which had been captured 

The Sultan then paid a v ^ years earlier Tq ^ 

by the Turks from its FI _ of the w isc," and Mehmed, their 

Ottomans it was known a lrch » was duly impressed by i u 

“wise and great Philhell c|al | y admired the Acropolis. Ht 

relics of classical ? nt,q “'^ n imoas ly, confirming their civil liberties 
treated the Athenians m g ‘ de ]ightcd them especially, following 

a h d eX nap P se°of fr the Latin Church, by granting privileges to the 

Orthodox clergy. ^ p a i aco logue despots erupted 

Fratricidal strife bet c d rture> Demetrius supporting the 

again soon after the breaking it to call in papal forces. 

Turks and their treaty andThomas ^ hjs ^ 

In 1460 Mch I ned fl "' d ar /' r0 m him, but eventually surrendered the city 
Demetrius at first Ikd f exception of Monemvasia, which 

Of Mistra and Ws: topo^ate wUh the excep ^ ^ Mehmed 

held out against the Despot Thomas. But he soon 

then set out to subdue the forces m t ^ *_, e t0 thc Turks. 

fled into exile in the \Us , S whole Greek peninsula 

Thus they estattehed them bc supplied by sea and 

but for a few coa V cnet i a n hands. Henceforward Pax Otto- 

were thus to remain , of the Franks, while the 

manica reigned there, rep g bl to i cra nce—unburdened 

Greek people ^ . wate T d t h‘tribute of children, per- 
with excessive taxation, e. P . local government, 

mined freedom to trade and to cl^ tht=* 0 ^ [q £ thcm as a 

Western Christendom, on h h ’ ming for liberation at the 

people oppressed by the ml > humanist Greece which 

hands of the Latins. As time w Land as the goal of 

came to succeed Constantinople and the Holy Land 

Europe’s crusading zeal. 

Mehmed II. in his aim to revive the B ^ ntine 1 f a 7 e P nonc"Imong 
rule, sought-so the Turkish historian records-to leave non 

the Byzantine Greeks who could be named King. , t was 

of the Palaeologues. Now came thei tu Already the Grand 

time to eliminate the empire of Trebizond. .-U' * d its inde- 
Comnene, the Emperor John IV, had effcc “™ L tia i anm ,al tribute, 
pendence by payment to the Sultan o a n av id chose to ally 

On his death his younger brother, he Emperor ° ’ enemies- 

himself against the Sultan not only w.th h's Europea^ ^ in 
Venice, Genoa, and the papacy-biitwit his^ ^ whlte 
Asia, the Turcoman prince Uzun Hassan, of the 
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. eep A Moslem with Christian blood in his veins, connected with 
h- Comnenes by marriage, Uzun Hassan built up a powerful opposi- 
. to the Ottomans in eastern Anatolia, which rallied also the local 
Turkish princes of Sinope and Karamania and the Christian Georgian 

k' l \yhen David demanded of thc Sultan a remission of his father’s 
hute. he did so through the ambassadors of Uzun Hassan in Istanbul, 
trl N J ere making other extravagant demands of him. The Sultan 

* °n cc l that the time had come to break up this unholy alliance and 
* eS r 0 .. to settle the affairs of Anatolia in the Ottoman interest. In 

461 he mounted a punitive expedition into Asia, by land and by 

* pj rst capturing the port of Amastris, the last Genoese trading 
bea ' tbc Black Sea, he secured by negotiation the city of Sinope. 

P 0S he marched into the territory of Uzun Hassan, who, receiving 
1 ^hplo from his Karamanian allies, retired eastward. His Syrian 
Christian mother, Princess Sara, came to the Sultan on ^ behalf 
P’„n w ith gifts, and agreed to a treaty of peace, by which Uzun 
ladC ,n undertook not to aid the Comnenes of Trebizond But when 
H hftried to persuade Mehmed to spare himself the dangers of attack- 

the city he replied: "Mother, the sword of Islam is m my hand 
mg the city. 1 troons he made an arduous crossing of the 

225 St? 

St — ;ts 

a precarious supply lmc. desire to perish amid 

Deserted by his most kinsman, the 

the ruins of his city an t. P ’ preferring peace and survival, he 
Emperor Constantine, ha • < e tQ bbn by Mahmud through 

was ready enough to heed o while the Sultan in his turn 

a Greek dignitary of cquivocal ™ PrinC ess ^ 

proved susceptible to without honour to the Greeks, by 

The upshot was a peace tr ty . zond unop p 0 sed. The last 

which thc Ottoman army c officials, together with their gold 

emperor, with his family an . W crc conV eyed by the grace 

and other precious personal possess , Istanbul, while he re- 

and favour of the Sultan.naspeeia P o{ a k o{ jc wek. The 
warded Sara for her mediatton with to g M ales and females 

people of the city were less S" e ' n y tbe Sultan and his dignitaries 
alike were enslaved and janissaries, and a large number 

boys were enlisted into the corps of and deported to help 

of families were deprived of their p 

populate Istanbul. nonetheless numbered. 1 

The days of the Comnenes were non 
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u Cmn , rnr David was secretly inlngu.ng once more 
two years the Emperor HaJsan H e was incarcerated by the 

acainst the Ottomans with Towers within the walls 0 f 

Sultan in his new Prison of the * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ 

Istanbul and there, a few ^ sons , and ]lis nep hew—were mas- 

nene family— his brother, h that their bodies be j 

sacred. The Sultan scfvJnging dogs and birds of prey, 

unburied, to be devoured Trebizond campaign, had mcorpo- 

Mehmed, in the cours northern coastal region of Asia 

rated into his empire mos ^ ports. In a ]ater campaign, 

Minor, with three ,nl P ort ^ of Ibra him Bey, the great prince of 

following the death m tion of h is dynasty among seven dis- 

Karamania, and the disi g conquest almost the whole of Kara* 
senting sons, he was to an . ottonia ns for 150 years past. This 

“ lead'to"virtusTOttoman control of Cilicia and of the Asiatic 

coast of the Mediterranean. 

, fnr the t ; me being his rear in the East, Mehmed 
Having thus secured f ore t0 the West. Here his ob- 

turned his military directi undivic icd Ottoman rule over the 

jective was nothing less achicve ^ he now had to round off 
whole Balkan pcninsul . already in the Greek penin- 

his territory at its various ff^^^her conquest in western 
sula, and consolidate 1 f nd the Danube lay WaUachia, ruled by 

ssssss 

5 w»»i. - - - 

tribute and a contingent of Vlachs for <- ambush and 

structed the commander of his troops on the Dan “^ “ * b an en . 
capture him on the way there But the tabks “ d on 

counter in which Dracul s bodyguard pu , b highest pike 

his orders both envoy and commander were 'mP^ed th ^ 

being allotted to the highest in rank. Vlad Drac “ 1 * h vage d 
Danube into Bulgaria, at the head of an te ** 

Ottoman territory and massacred much of t P P ^ into 

At this the Sultan, determined on vengeance, led 3 la 8 ^ 

WaUachia. In the course of the campaign they ca ™L P ty Uiou.- 
of corpses,” in which there rotted the remains of some 
sand Bulgarians and Ottomans impaled on stakes an 
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• example of the mass executions which Dracul liked to stage for 
S? lD pleasure and for the edification of his neighbours. The Sultan's 
hlS , though harassed by bouts of unaccustomed mobile guerrilla 
arm ?’ finally overcame the enemy and drove Vlad Dracul into exile 
^Moldavia, while the Ottoman commander was able to place two 
* n nd viach heads at the feet of his sovereign. Vlad was replaced 
^Tird of Wallachia by his brother Radu, a hostage in Istanbul whose 
3S d looks had caught the Sultan’s fancy, and who was thus singled 
£ 00 serve as one of his most favoured pages. Under him Wallachia 
oUt e a vassal state, but was not otherwise treated as a Turkish 

^ TwcTvears later, however, the Sultan’s favourite was expelled from 
ntrv by the neighbouring prince, Stephen of Moldavia, a ruler 
f th - caliber of Hunyadi, who with an effective peasant army twice 
° . Li Turkish attempts to reinstate him. Stephen was eventually 
itwed by Mehmed in person with an army of Tatar forces, re- 
de tttd in the Crimea after the capture of the Genoese colony there 
^ ru , • R i ac v Sea fleet. They were unleashed on Moldavia from the 
by t H^re from the delta of the Danube, was a new potential Otto- 
In danger to Hunyadi's flank. But for the present Mehmed was 
hfloed by a Hungarian threat through Transylvania to his line of 
reheat,’to withdraw from Moldavia and leave it unoccuprcd. 

nwhile in 1463 he had turned his attention northwestward 

pearance. Moreover it harbou g ispatcb 0 f Franciscan 

mils, whom the Pope tried wlt h the Turks, 

missions. But the heret.es veered towage ^Vinces. Thus they 
who gave them protection m them o happen j ng in Bosnia itself, 
were kept well-informed as o prom i S es of freedom. Already, 

and wooed the local peasant P expecting invasion by 

since 1461, King Ste P hen ° £ ®°^'for domination" so he warned the 

the Sultan, whose ‘HnsaUabJc thr^tfordomirratr , Stephen 

Pope, “knows no limits. fP^^ Edonl P W ould lead to the mva- 
pointed out that the conquest °^sking ^ parts rf ltaly . More- 

sion of Hungary, and to that of A c w hich he dreams of 

over, “He also speaks frequently of Rome, w. 

attaining.” , i egate who, for what this was 

The Pope’s response was to send a d lhft king of Hun- 

worth, crowned Stephen in spl ’ ld on iy do so on condi- 
gary to come to terms with him. But hu * 
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his tribute to the Ottomans. This infuriated 

tion that Stephen w.lhhe‘ ^ ^ intQ Bosnia receiving the SUt . 
the Sultan, who at once of Bo bovats and, according to w 

render of the int0 three groups-one to be left 

custom, dividing its ml, T jstribute d among his pashas, and the third 
the town, the second to , ation 0 f Istanbul. He then sent his 

to be sent to grease * , P P with an advance guard to capture King 
Grand Veztr, Mahmud P ’ hf , bad fled with his army. Stephen 

c S rpS.eS d o"ondition, to which Mahmud agreed in writing, 

that his life ^fJtlsfdMehmedi whose policy was to put to death 
This prom.se disposed Menm ^ he cnnquered . He thus con- 

the family of any reigni g who obliging iy decreed that in 

suited a Persian holy " repr j e ve of an infidel, promised by a sub- 
terms of Islamic law no g P wn Thus the )as t king of Bosnia was 
ordinate, was binding nerson in the Sultans presence—or per- 

beheaded by ^ holy man in person, m ^ ^ ^ was thence- 

haps by the S “'‘ an . h ;^f f b °brBogomils, who became converted 

forward accepted at ‘ - neighbouring mountainous territory 

in large numbers to s arm The neighbou S g jnd J 

Of Herzegovina maintained for a wtm P Co nqueror - s son 

to be finally incorporated in the tmpire y 

Bayezid II. 

Revond it Albania continued robustly to survive, as the last bastion 
U ® y i ‘ hivadinn Turks and the Dalmatian coasts and islands of 
between the -‘champion of Christ," as he was 

lHe '‘ll" he Pone sdlffought and ruled with the encouragement of 
THuSarian , Yen ttns, "and other Italian states, as he had done 
tace the toe of Murad if more than twenty years earlier In tta 
course of time he had become an almost legendary hero to the Ch is 
tian West Albania owed much of its continued independence to th 
natural forces both of its geography and of its pe^*>the*§J» 
nability of its ranges of mountains, and to the fighting , S P °[ n hdd 
hardy highland clansmen whom Skanderbeg had uni but 

firmly under his leadership. The Turks might occupy its valleys ™ 
5 would continually fail, as Mehmed’s generals were to find at 

some cost, to storm and hold its peaks. After 

In 1466 the Sultan in person led a large force into Albania ..W 

his advance guard had ravaged the surrounding counhy, hn PP^.^ 
with the bulk of his army to besiege the ^bo"nd tatrM of 

But the siege, thanks to the strength of the walk and the ^ 

the garrison, proceeded slowly, while Skanderbeg w rear , 

forces continually harassed the besieging Ottomans from ^ 
causing them severe losses and often cutting off their pp 
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Sulta n finally marched off in a rage in the direction of Durazzo, leav- 
• n one of his pashas to continue the siege of the fortress, from which 
they were soon driven to retreat in a disorderly flight from the 

L ° Mehmed, after erecting a fortress under his own control within his 
{ ontiers, at Elbasan, returned to the attack in the following year, 
h it on the ultimate capture of Durazzo, from which refugees fled in 
h^ir thousands to Italy. But Croia still held out, and he made little 
1 oeress. Nor was be t0 succcc d until after the death in 1467 of 
Skanderbeg, and the consequent disintegration of the clans he had 
Vd On his death legend relates that the Sultan exclaimed, a shade 
Un *maturely: “At last Europe and Asia belong to me! Unhappy 

Christianity. It has I° st both lls sword and its buckler,” 

Bv now the Ottoman Empire was openly at war with the Republic 
f Venice, to which Skanderbeg had bequeathed his dominions. The 
° r w hose origin was a dispute for mastery over the various naval 
bases still held by Venice, was to last sporadically for sixteen years. 

Respite from it came only in the campaigning seasons when the 
Cnltin was diverted to Asia. Here indeed pressure was intensified by 
™ alliance of Venetian and other Italian papal and Christian powers, 
Satie exchanges with Uzun Hassan and his tribe of the White 
“ Westwashing the East against the East in its endeavour 
f 11 “f- tbe advance of the Ottomans. To such overtures Uzun Hassan 

from Karamama ai - ^zun Hassan s protection m 

their lands, thus driving formidable army at Erzinjan, 

Persia. For this he was assembling 

while his allies captured an V Bavezid was governor, took 

SSS - *“ “ 

Al Thftime had come for prlce'deTby an 

between Timur and Bayezid, lh tw0 rulers. In reply to an 

exchange of threatening letters betwee ^ . rf his conque sts m 

arrogant missive from Uzun ' c eare 4 any enemy, Mehmed 

Persia and declaring that he no lo g i rebuked him for 

wrote treating him loftily “ soon be engulfed in 

his pride and warned him that his power 

an abyss. _ . j.,i v consulted his astrologers as 

In the autumn of 1472, havi g y - mportan t decision— Mehmed 
was his habit before reaching' and marched to the east Taking 

crossed into Asia with u large 
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„ in Amasva, he moved in the spring farther 
up his winter quarters in ' i exc i aim ing at the great “tide" 0 f 

eastward to Erzinjan. i- on wilh his right wing covered by 
the Sultan’s army, took U P . ^ by a rang e of mountains. Here at 
the Upper Euphrates, and urcd of the Sultan’s generals, Hass 

Tcrjan the- youngest ana n ^ Pa iaeoIogues who had only lately 
Murad Pasha—a desccnaa _ . and herc comman ded a column 

risen to office as governor*- ^ with you thful ardour a heedless 
of light cavalry—chose j- an arnbush prepared by the enemy. 

attack, which led him straig annihilated, while Hass Murad 

His force was encircled ^ | e Euphrate s. 

himself was drowned m tne for whjch he blamed hls Grand 

The Sultan, furious at ft d at deal h of his favourite, 

Vezir, Mahmud Pasha, an said> hg had an opp o r tune dream, 

ordered a retreat. But tirst, ^ encou ragcment of their sol- 

which he related to his gc ais ^ ^ con flict with Uzun Hassani 
diery. In this he fought w verf hjs strength to deliver him 

first falling to his knees, . ce of his heart fell to the ground, 

such a blow on the ches t P.^ his army through the mountains 
In reality, as Mehmed with Hassan suddcn i y appeared on 

,0 the north of Erzinjan,k" “ joined at Bashkent, and after an 
the heights to ^Jtght. Batt!^ sheep was routed and his 

eight-hour stru |=^ T^ith losses which exceeded those of the enemy 
armies put to flight, p of Uzun H assan with all its baggage 

by ten to one The entire P The Sultan himself spent three 
fell into the hands of th , execution of prisoners but, as 

days on the b.ttlefrelclUuP™J g spa Lg a group of 

S£ aXTans, who were dispatehed 

SSL' •S22S .- - k ‘"' 

dred each day. white sheep spread as they 

Uzun Hassan and his tribesmen of indeed 

were over so wide a territory, were not hna ly gfe** after the 

Venice renewed diplomatic relatl ° h present, Sultan Mehmed 

battle. He would surely rise again. But f or J. d in fact Uzun 

did not expect further trouble from his dtrection-and 

Hassan was to die in 1478. 

Profiting by Skanderbeg’s death, he turned agam ° a ^ anl p a ^ a , 
large army, commanded by a Bosnian eunuch named (he 

pitched camp before the fortress of Scutari, perched ^1 d ^ Su]tan 
Adriatic on an isolated rock four hundred feet h S ' ation s. All 
needed to secure his hinterland for trans-Adr P boats 

along the coast cruised the Venetian fleet, reinforced by fishing 
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ss Lake Scutari, for the task of provisioning the city. The siege, 
aC 'rh cannons cast on the spot, as was now the Sultan’s practice, lasted 
f V1 six weeks, when large stretches of the walls were reduced to dust. 

TU long final assault cost the Ottomans thousands of casualties, in- 
l ding the deaths of some dozen generals, while countless soldiers 
C d died from thirst and from the fever that prevailed in the marshes 
nd Finally Suleiman raised the siege, broke up his cannons, and 
ar0U tbe ir metal on camelback. Among the inhabitants of Scutari 
b ° [ C p were wild scenes of joy, tempered by acute thirst and many 
th X from drinking an excess of bad water. But none had the illu- 
. diat the battle for Albania was over; the Grand Turk would surely 
bl ^ n n 1 He did so three years later, once again besieging the “eagle s 
lC > t” of Croia. After an investment which dragged on Eor more than 
nes ,._ r the fortress finally surrendered, driven to do so by a famine 
f. ;. L reduced its inhabitants to living on the flesh of cats and dogs. 
Promised a safe-conduct from the city as an alternative to Ottoman 
occupation, the bulk of the inhabitants were nonetheless decapitated 

by Then'he wrned his full attention back to Scutari, the last remaining 
v T™ -.f the West Already from its citadel a common sight was that 
b f , Is of smoke rising from Albanian villages destroyed by 
° f ‘tTbands oTrov'ing Turkish incendiaries. The town within the 

su— f-SS — 

bodied were oblige enreadine Two major assaults were 

** r °u 0fS , 1° p rbut whhou^appreciable succ’css, and the Sui- 
launched by the lurk. t o r rp1rel # leaving a force to 

tan, with the bulk of bis army, ec : ^ isolated in occupied ter- 

invest and block adethefo^N ^ inhabitants living 

as the pressure of Ottoman raids on theDalmau {rQm the 

raising fires which caused freque ^ thc valleys from Bos- 

campanile of St. Mark s in mountainous provinces of Hungary, 

nia, who had been devastating the mou P u a , thc head 

turned westward in 1477 with » and villages in the 

of the Italian peninsula itsell T Lliamento. and defeated the Venetians 

valleys of the Isonzo and the ^ g ^ nor th of Venice. They 

in battle in the plain between ^ campfires and burning 

reached the banks of the Piave, senators from the campa- 

villages were seen with dismay by Venetian 
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,, t rt.itumn the raiders withdrew, laden with 
booty^and ,^g behind then, a sea of fire which consumed bat#5 

r r/r 

on a larger scale, just * <nrea dinR panic throughout the countrv 
sands of Ottoman trregu! “ w J^ P altead ® crying in the name of Allah 
Mehmed's h°'y wa ™° a Ronia !" As far afield as the English 
•‘Mehmed, Mehmcd, K •• •, [0 Christendom at this time, 

^en th the e Turk C is n atThe gates of Laly and so powerful, as every™, 

knows." , Venet jans to seek peace terms, and these 

The tune had comet |47g< confirming Ottoman possession 

were agreed with thes.a Lemn os and Negropont, together 

of Scutari, Croia, and 1 peninsula in the south of the Mores, 

with the Mant, the mou ed P ring the s ixteen-year war were re- 
Other places taken by freedom to the Venetians to with- 

turned to the Ottomans f ^munitions without interference, while 
draw their garrisons, ’ , occupied by their own forces 

the Ottomans returned t> then 1 P ^ tribule was im . 

in the Morea, Albania, freedom of trade was 

P °f md° m h=I e wi I. consuTmc in Istanbul to protect the civil rights 
restored to tncm ’ \ l fnrrrt i t h e strongest naval power in the 

* “ to terms ‘with hint He had thus 

cleared the'seas for an inva^f 

Ionian is,ands 
in the hee. of the 

^^Snsteadof Brindisi, 

a 

Sultan hoped to treat Otranto as an u 0tt ° m , an , b fl r ‘ d , g ^ d ‘ refuse d to be 
ther conquest of Italy. But its inhabitants had fled and refuse 

lured back to the city or to supply the occupying 6 w w P g 
sions. so that the Turks withdrew the bulk of w ith 

small garrison supplied by sea from the Adriatic c P j taly w j t h 
Venetian aid. It was rumoured that Mehmed was c0 ™ n 8 wa ; such 

an army in person, and the fear of a major Turkis mobilized help 
that the Pope considered fleeing to Avignon. Instead he m l ^ the 
from such diverse sources as Genoa, Spain, and Pc g*- 
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, n anc i his army failed to materialize. 1-Ie had now switched his 
t ntion eastward to the island of Rhodes, and Ottoman forces were 
a n j ue c oursc withdrawn from Italian soil. 

The island fortress of the Knights Hospitallers, otherwise Knights of 
John, the last of the crusaders, on Rhodes, was a key to the defense 
f Anatolia and to the Ottoman naval command of the eastern Med- 
0 r anean The knights, under an indomitable grand master, Pierre 
VAubusson, had for some years been expecting an attack on the 
.. and* had done their best to make the fortress impregnable, 
•unp’uo enough supplies to last for three years, and contracting alli- 
pl with the Moslem rulers of Egypt and Tunisia. Underrating these 
Tensive precautions, the Ottomans, under an admiral of the fleet, 

Upsih Pasha, a descendant of the Palaeologues. earned out during the 
1 »'r nf 1479 a cavalry reconnaissance in the northwest ot the island, 

hit were disappointed iii their hope of a surprise attack on the fortress- 
vllh's troops were driven out, and he returned to Psychos (Mar- 
marisl on the mainland oppos.te, to await the arrival of a more sub 
forcc in the spring. It duly arrived overland from the Helles- 

S an army estimated at seventy thousand, followed by an armada 
of about fifty sailing ships which carried its heavier artillery 
f After many weeks of bombardment against stout resistance, the 
assau j t was launched in the last week in July—on the very day 
"i p^the other end of the Mediterranean, the Ottomans landed at 

chants, with pipes and cymba e,^ fl ’ £ thc weapon 0 f surprise, 
Turks designed, though it depn T o this the 

t0 raise their own morale a #° and ringing 

knights replied by blowmg totom&V* V lhe fortress, 

their church bells. A ** r , Sf^liad flag and that the 
proclaiming that the pasha had:hoisted ^ ^ ^ slaver y. 

city would be sacked and i s * _ htnhi-bazouks -—poured head- 

Then wave upon wave of S those of the Italian 

long through the ruins o,f oman standard. They were followed 

tower, where they planted Janissaries, 

at the double by the unbroken ^ ^ moracn t to 

Mesih Pasha, believing that the dr ^ forbidden and the 

issue his troops the command h P ^ This waS ultimately to 
treasure of Rhodes was the . Rights, lighting under the 

break their combative spirit. A a St John the Baptist, 

standards of the Holy Saviour, he \ rg w , lh lhe invaders 

had rushed to block the way to the- to u ; daU ghtering them 
chest to chest on the narrow ra P . w j^ their corpses. Finally a 
until the walls and the fosses were piled 
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U red its way inlo the tower itself, killed i ts 

detachment of knights tore . dard t0 the ground. At this the rest 
occupants, and huded soldj(;ry broke and ran , hacking a w ay 

of the discouraged Ottom comradeSi hotly pursued by the knight, 
through their own adva ° do fe wn in the words of an observer, 'like 
in full cry, and mowea 

swine.” . , The ottoman forces reembarked and reas- 

The siege was raised. ^ ba( * , 0 Istanbul. Here the grand 

sembled at Marmans for me command and given a minor post in 
admiral was deprived ot n ^ ^ ^ Ru( over tbs;m new ^ 

Gallipoli. The cityof Rd ° red fie) d—the triumphant flag of the 

white cross of St. Joh " 0 " half a ce ntury longer. For now, after a 
faith- I« "Sou/ campaigning, die days of the Conqueror 

generation or 

were drawing to a close. 
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, SPIRING TO CREATE A NEW WORLD ISLAMIC EMPIRE, MeHMED 
rnnaueror was concerned not only to consolidate and extend the 
U ’ C nton of Byr-antium, but to make of ,« internally a new stale, wfih 
ter ”institutions, administrative, legal, economic, and social. The 
neW • independent open societies of the Ghazi frontier beys, 
quas' d .P diversity to lay its foundations, were now finally 

£gCed witto the social and political structure of a centralized 

‘“Cwafin effect a military theocracy, as that of By^nimm had 

present 

HSAfift: £”ass 

eliminate or at least to ra compe te with his personal authority, 
element which might ™ wou ld rule. It was to 

As one appointed by God,he o{ this divine sovereignty 

at sfitsi- sw-“ ass®: 

This has the approval of a J in previous reigns, was the 

His Grand Verir unlike some o ‘ P ( rf roya , commands, 

steward of the Sultan, the du^ul ^ Q , slate , he exercised 

Though he had no power to decide ° lhan that of his 

within the limits of his duttes aj5 presided in pet*on 

SrS U cSe^ of 

course of his reign cxded he P DWan , bul looking down on 

sr srsr. ts nag 

the happy Emperor. 
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, , 5n future to avoid such affronts to his sacred 

persuaded h.m hat ^ be ]eft in the hands of lhe 

person, the affairs Ve?ir thu5 becarae in fact the head of 

vezirs alone. So h seal of state . He exercised, as the Sultan’s 

government, h°Wt"8discharged responsibility for every 

"of t^c civil administration, supervised the appointment and 

the work of whic]l , he Grand Vezir thus presided in his 

The civil edifi . d d on four “pillars of empire.” deriving i n 

master’s name wa tents of the early Ottoman 

mart ial terms I*"* t0 the pillars> had a sacred 

princes. The nu ^ tha four angels which, according to 

significance, svm ? throne' the four companions of the Prophet 
the Koran, supported the■ th one, the ^ ^ of ^ eaven 

who became the four caliph s , h t himself. ^ Qther hj 

The first pillar wa that of f Pasha . meaning Utera f 

dignitaries he 0 f the crown among the 

“ the HPjit- were named after the king’s eyes and hands. The 
ancient Persians ia) distinction of being authorized to 

Grand Veztr iJffi five horse's tails, while the three 

display, as h p^re of only th ree ta n s . This was an emblem 

deling from the days of the nomad horsemen on the Turkish steppe. 

L p K ra nches of state these ministers, though autonomous 
n" thThowi^departments—concerned respectively with genera,, legal, 

*,affairs—■were directly answerable to the Sultan himself, 
“lhe second JiUar covered those responsible for the administration 
of justice—the wo kadi-askers, judges of the army, whose £}&««•* 
,0 nominate the other judges, one with jurisdiction over Anatdia 
and the other over Rumeli. The third pillar consisted othe 
accountants or bookkeepers, the four treasurers of the exchequer re 
sponsible for financial and fiscal administration. Composingthefourth 
and final pillar were the nishanjis, chancellors and secretanesofstate 
who drew up the Sultan’s edicts and placed upon them the 
of his signature, the tughra or nishan, to carry his seal. Fina y 
were aghas, commanders or officers, divided into two ^ 
temal, performing a military role, like the Agha of the Jamssanes, 
and internal, attached exclusively to the court of the s “> tan ' 

This system, as modified and supplemented by the Conqueror 
codified in the Kanun-name, derived from the Greek word 
and the Arabic kanun. a “book of laws” and regulations drawn up « 
his command toward the end of his reign. It covered the hierarchy o 
the state, its customs and ceremonies, its duties and ins 1 
revenues and the penalties it was entitled to impose. ,- finnS 

The Kanun-name reflected not Moslem but Turkish state tffld * 
The Ottoman Empire, like other Moslem powers, was traditioi > 
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governed by the overriding law of the Koran, the Saer d 
Law But as the Empire grew in scope and complexity it becan,,. 
necessary to supplement the Koranic with a state law, extend, ng ils 
Zs and adapting them to changing temporal condition 
Mured I had initiated this change, which was carried a s age further 
by Murad II, The intervening century, with its mu tiplicahon of new 
adSrative functions and problems, made necessap- Mehmed tts 
ncw ccxlification. which as the cenluncs passed was to be expanded 
j reniaced in its turn by further such codes. These embodied the 
Sultan's own regulations and commands, which as Padishah, imperial 
sovereign he hfd by Ottoman tradition the absolute right to prom* 
gale wfhout intervention by the Islamic legal establishment, Bu, 
beyond the previsions of this state law known ax urfi, or suppfe. 
mental the Sultan still accepted the obligations and restraints of 
Serial Law, based on the primary Islamic sources of Koran, the 
Sen word of God; the Sunna, or body of Moslem custom; and 0* 
pronouncements of the first four great. caliphs. H.s imperial edicts, or 
Hatti-Sherifs. were regarded as subordinate to these, and any impor¬ 
tant political act of the Sultan would be sanctioned in advance by 
a fetva (legal opinion) of the Chief Mufti, the leading Islamic legal 

^TteKanun-name covered also the customs and formalities of the 
Sultan’s court, which in its rigid hierarchy, its pomp and luxury, and 
its elaborate ceremonial owed much to the Byzantine model—speci- 
fically to the “order of ceremonies” laid down in the tenth century by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. This applied in particular to the obei- 
sances required of foreign ambassadors by ihe Sultan as by the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors. The traditional cry of salute to the Sultan resembled 
the salute to the Basileus, the title given to the Greek and Roman 
emperors, and the subjects of both served as slaves to their masters. 
Contemporary Byzantine chronicles did indeed still refer to the Sultan 
as Basileus—an Islamic Basileus. 

As under Byzantium, such matters as court ceremony, costume, and 
etiquette were laid down in minute detail. Mehmed for his part de¬ 
creed that the rank and duties of each court official must be recog¬ 


nizable by the colour of his dress. Vezirs, for example, wore green, 
chamberlains scarlet, while in the Islamic hierarchy muftis wore 
white, members of the ulema violet, mullahs sky blue. The colour o 
boots too had its importance, government employees wearing them 
green, palace employees light red. Besides the colour, the style o a 
costume had its own significance—the cut of its sleeves, the fur whic 
trimmed it, above all the form of the turban and the shape of the 
wearer’s beard. For in an Islamic society headgear had an especi 
symbolic importance. The turban was exclusively reserved for Mos- 
lems. But non-Moslems, whether Franks or Greeks, were expected to 
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■ ea r a bonnet of red, black, or yellow, while their shoes must be dif- 
f*rent in colour from those of the Moslems, the slippers and boots 
of the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews being respectively black, violet, 

and blue. , 

In one particular respect Mehmed 11 departed from the traditions 

f his Ottoman ancestors to follow directly the example of Byzantium. 

Previously sultans had been accessible to their subjects and mixed 

with them in relative informality. But with their conquests in Europe 

VV i through Byzantine influence, there developed an increasing con- 

a ^ fn f or the sacredness of the person of the sovereign, together with 

C habit of seclusion appropriate to majesty, applied not only to his 

harem, which came to be well guarded by eunuchs, but to the Sultan 

himself. Already Mehmed had departed from the practice of his 

riier forebears, who had taken meals freely with their subjects, and 

ven from that of his father, Murad II, who had limited to ten the 

number of those who might be served with him at table. He ate his 

Ss alone, issuing a decree which excluded all vezirs and other 

officers from the table; “It is not my will that anyone should be 

°’d with my Imperial Majesty, except those o£ royal blood 

Tn his first palace, built on the third hill, he could not achieve 

sufficient seclusion, since it was situated behind inadequate walls, t 

I nuarter of the chy too crowded to be compatible with the aloofness 

n^maicstY This factor influenced his choice of the site for_®. 

{-» frss —. - 

trusted to Persian. Arab supposed, would take twenty-five 

tit at its completion, so it v.a> at hr • V? tQ the lav i s h bak- 

years. But thanks to an extra high^ | e ^ forcC of the 

shish he dispersed among the wo ^ comp i c ted within a quarter 
Sultan’s own personal supervisio . three cates and 

of that time. Within its h.gh f“utd-mi ^i£d mos| in the 
two courtyards were ‘ nnu ™ er side S ( records his contemporary 

form of elegant kiosks, and > beautiful gardens, in 

Greek biographer fresh, clear and 

which grew every imaginable We . flocks 0 f birds, both of 

drinkable, flowed in abundance on ^ ^ and war bled; herds of 

the edible and the singing var . • _ „ H during the 

both domestic and wild ammals “djhere^ ^ ^ 

winters between campaign , s tate occasions and 

eye, appearing in the streets of the city on > 

heavily guarded. Mohmed was to establish the pattern 

In laying out this new Seraglio Mehmed 





The Chief White Eunuch in the sixteenth century was the principal admin¬ 
istrator of the Palace School and later became, in effect, the master of cere¬ 
monies at the Sultan’s court. 



.4 


. , he ulema or class of religious 


leaders. 
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of Ottoman court life for many centuries to cornc^ The pal ace Wa< 

divided into two main sections. ° ' °^\ 

services and offices of the Sultan, including the Divam and an inner 
court containine his throne room and royal apartments, tog e th Cr 
wiffi those Of his eunuchs and pages. A century later it was to beco mc 
The "House of Felicity,” devoted to the apartments of his women a* d 

hus embodying harem. This Mehmed lumself preferred to ho ust 
tnus cmooayiiig Qn the th i r d hill, which, with its 37o 

eunuch^ thus remained the center of his private household. 

To the Seraglio there were three successive gateways, the fi m , 
connecting it directly to the city, be.ng the _ Imperial Gate, or Bab-i- 
Humayun, on which an inscription survrves commemoratmg * 
founder, “Sultan Mehmed . . . Shadow and Spirit of God amongst 
Monarch of this terres.rial orb, Lord of two comments and of 
»o seas and of the east and the west, and conqueror of the Ctty of 
Constantinople.” It was an early habit of the Turks to use palace gates 
for the dispensation of law and justice and it may well be this gate, 
traditionally succeeding the lofty portal of the Sultans tent with its 
four poles, which gave to the Turkish government the name of the 
Porte or as Europeans were to call it, the Sublime Porte 

The agha or keeper of the gate, regulating communications be¬ 
tween the Sultan’s Seraglio and the outside world, was the Chief of 
the White Eunuchs, who controlled the official section of the court, 
with its personnel, and was in fact Master of Ceremonies. He was 
besides the Sultan's confidential agent. He had under him a hierarchy 
of other white eunuchs, who performed the various functions of court 
chamberlains. Parallel to him was the Chief of the Black Eunuchs, 
the agha in control of those who served the women s quarters, as 
eventually established within the Seraglio. The use of eunuchs, un¬ 
known to the earlier Ottoman sultans, was a custom introduced from 
the Byzantine Empire, which had in turn derived it from the Orient. 
Since castration was forbidden by Islam, the eunuchs were imported 
by the Ottomans from Christian countries, mostly at this time from 
the Caucasus through the agency of a trade which, like that of 


slaves in general, was largely in the hands of the Jews. 

The Chief White Eunuch controlled the entire personnel of the 
Sultan’s court, consisting of some 350 persons. All were former 
Christians, as indeed were all the civil and most of the military of¬ 
ficials of the Ottoman state, from the Grand Vezir and his fellow 
vezirs down to provincial governors, fief holders, tax collectors, and 
executives of different grades. For all were members of the Sultans 
“Slave Household,’’ of which the Seraglio provided the prototype-— 
persona] slaves of their master, who remained so throughout life, 
regardless of any level of preferment and power to which they mien 
attain. This was the product of a fusion of two institutions, military 
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n d civil. It derived initially from the devshirme, or law of draft, 
a riled by Europeans the “Law of Tribute Children,” which had in 
the first place created the corps of the Janissaries and which sub- 
uently developed in parallel terms under Murad H 7 as an instru- 
ent not merely of military power but of civil government. Murad 
d thus evolved a new and more vigorous ruling establishment to 
Enlace the old, and it was this that his son Mehmed inherited, en- 
1 arced, and improved. 

Its strength and importance lay mainly in the fact that it was non- 
h rcditary° precluding the further rise of a native-born aristocracy 
ml nobility, such as the old had been, and thus safeguarding from 
oolitical rivalry the absolute power of the sultanate. It was realistically 
p ed that if Moslems were to become slaves of the Sultan they 
would abuse this privilege. Their relatives in the provinces would 
press the peasantry, refuse to pay taxes, rebel against the local 
•!i horities. “But if Christian children accept Islam they become 
Tpalous in the faith and enemies of their relatives.” Thus as a foreign 
visitor to Istanbul. Baron Wenceslas Wradislaw, later expressed it: 
“Never - did 1 hear it said of any pasha, or observe either m 
Constantinople or in the whole land of Turkey, that any pasha was 
a national born Turk; on the contrary, kidnapped, or captured, or 

tU The essential source of this system was the Palace School for the 
toSafSs within the walls of the Sultan’s Seraglio. Its a,m was 
the ? selection and promotion under a hereditary Sultan of this non 
hereditary ruling class, with equality of opportunity, an e He recruited 
onffi principle of merit alone. It was indeed forthe 

°"I st L a meritocracy unique in the aristocratic world of this age 

Sultan Mehmed’s ambition was to 

and the consequent need for more space ^ ^ Jn • d by 

his choice of Seraglio Point as a site for i q{ thc LteUect, 

Mehmed’s own high respect for e u officials both civil and 

and by his sense of the need or * direc tion 

military, as his empire expand . imaginatively planned, 

a great school of state, h,ghly of a ruling 

The idea of such an. instrument f wa s influenced at the 

elite from among his Christian- o ^ * onal loyalty of his pages, 
start by a realization of the ram p offset the Janissaries, with 

and thus their potential value as a te a type 0 f Ottoman 

their rebellious inclinations. It aimed ^ ^ loya l Moslem 

public servant who was at once w * sixteenth-century 

and who should be also, m the worit ^ speech, 

Italian writer, “a man of letters and a raale . 

profound courtesy and honest ™ ora . ce {rom am0 ng their alumni 
rial the Palace Schools were to p 


4 *" * p 4 



.. c,man's footstool earner 
The iskemliji was the Sultan 


The sarikche bashi was the Sultans Master of the Turban 


JV* 
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r R rvonM VeTirs from this time onward. Thriving 

and on changed ottoman history. madc * 

"Under th" mis^aUve contro, of the Chief White Eunu 
under me i r - rl n*>ri'il Treasury on the one hand and ^ 

through the Hall oHhe thc school was CDmpose(j " 

the other of the ^ > DU nils. of two preparatory schools, then 
according to the age training. Within the limits of an earh 

of two schools for between pupils of intellectual and those 0 *f 

Pr ° Ce “, IdS they S fn P all for a fourteen-year 
maniia 1 ta “ de “ . ’ novitiate of seven or eight years. The majority „[ 
of instruction w th ^ novUiatc to become personal servants 

of The Sultan but after their preparatory training were appointed 
of the bu tan, o , posts . Late ill his reign Mehmed 

! c f r , rJi a^th rd vocatbria school, the Hall of the Royal Bed- 
introduced a un der four of p lcers — t h e Sword- 

chamber, wi^ ,|ie Master of the Wardrobe, and 

^ ar 5.’ th - Tur ban Each hall had a first onicer, responsible 

£ STJS JUST- ■ — *“■ ,** TT 

w° h its own librarian, recorder, treasurer and .mam, and three 
muezzins. Much attention was paid to the individual merits of pupil, 
Whh a view to discerning ability, imitative and capacity for leader¬ 
ship and they were encouraged to study the subjects of their choice. 
Promotions within the Palace School, as subsequently m he offices 
of state were strictly based on a system in which pages were rewarded 
for the'smallest service to their lord and punished for the smallest 

fa The purpose of the Palace School, after allowing for instruction in 
the Koran and the principles of Islamic theology and law, was 
essentially secular, with an emphasis on statecraft and military science 
rather than religion. It was thus without parallel in Islam. Thei teach¬ 
ing staff were in the first place drawn largely from the ulema.Moslem 
"priests” and professors of the Sacred Law. But to these <- 
added scholars, scientists, and men of letters drawn from his court 
Through them there was scope for education on the Greek an 
model, so that this Ottoman state has even been compared w 
Plato’s Republic. To this “Republic” Byzantine Greeks who 
fled to Italy during the Conquest soon began to return. 

In genera], the curriculum of the Palace School, as inspired 
Mehmed, combined instruction equally in the liberal arts, in P 
exercise, and in manual and vocational training. The It e ja] 
covered the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages, with e p 
emphasis on Turkish, which with all its complexities 1,ad ' 
thoroughly and fluently mastered; on the Arabic alphabet, gr 
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nti syntax; on Persian literature, with its poetry and its preoccupa- 
t on with chivalry and romance. Turkish history was also taught, 

I d mathematics in terms of arithmetic and perhaps geometry. The 

II mils learned to practice those arts and crafts and sciences for which 
PL we re seen, by discriminating masters, to have an especial capacity. 

Among them was Turkish music, both martial and vocal. The chonis 

f the palace gave regular concerts for the Sultan, besides saluting 
Um with song half an hour before dawn and an hour and a half after 
1 nS et, and with musical greetings on other occasions. 

SU physical training consisted of gymnastic exercises, which gave to 
• pagcs remarkable strength, health, and agility. They practiced all 
L_archery, wrestling, swordsmanship, the throwing of javelins, 
sp d an ear iy form of polo, with a ball attached to a cord. Horseman- 
chin became increasingly important, as many of the pages were 
destined for cavalry service, and as befitted so fine an army they 
became skilled not only in riding but in other feats of arms. 

L Finallv all but the Janissaries practiced a chosen trade or cratt, 
taue ht in the various vocational schools. The sultans themselves 
; ud so Mehmed II became an expert gardener, spending much of 
his leisure attending to his own palace gardens, where he liked to 
^row not only flowers and trees but vegetables. There is indeed a 
6 irv that he once grew a giant cucumber of which he was especially 
nroud but whTch vanished' In a fury of suspicion he cut open one 

& ri | 

=Jr a? s&2? szz?* 

imperial line worked at s vords p ^ trained 

WttTW - * 

and the various functions of the Turkish 

bath. 

Outside the capital and its Sublime de- 

Ottoman Empire was closely link ^ external or military 

velopment of the army, whose chte They repre- 

aghas, as distinct from the internal Aghas of th^^ drawn 

sented the Sultan’s executivei autlh Q. The division of 

from the ulema, represente - . tightening central control, 

Ottoman territory into provinces, S d j v idcd into two halves, 

was conditioned by military factors It conlrollcd by a governor- 
that of Anatolia and that of ** tails; each subdivided and 

general, or beylerbey—a pas* or districts, controlled by 

directly administered through 4 l ’ cb received a standard, 
military governors, sanjak beys, o 
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or sanjak, as a symbol 

a pasha of one tail, w com mand the police in the inter ests 

domain the Sultan s J° r e ; sure the regular payment of taxes. In «,,, 

l P e U ofth S rConqueror there were twenty sanjaks in Asia and twenty. 

feudal domains large bestowed, with certain rights 

days of the **«*“!J^^sh-born cavalrymen, the 
over their P easa "^’ . . bu!k 0 f the military force of the Empi te . 
Their squadrons formed " K oment t0 call the ir men to arms in 
They had to be red y ^ of thc san j a k bey. In the event of 

specified numbers a ° was depr ived of his fief. This was in 

his failure to do so, P In the event of his death only 

nny case not heredua^ fi a,m^eW ever t ^ his ^ ^ £ 

a small P ortlon ° f , mer its to earn the right to a larger domain, 
obliged on his own agricultural land in the imperial territories 

Th nf e tt.he state 6 and was thus controlled by the central 
now belonged , rights of private property. Mchmed had 

government, unimpe d^ y g freehold cstates of the Christian lords 
converted into tin inona f teries . Now he continued this process 
and the * andi ■ , ■ a5 .. roya | i an ds” of other properties, whether 

through the appr p ,' c ome 0 f them were apportioned as 

privately or collectively< ow«£ Some of them ^ 

them he al.otted as fiefs 

MS 55SS ZttJmSZ n-m. •»" - *- 

sipahi, and the peasant divided rightst and «sp°nsib.W by 
to thc land. Thc state owned the land. The sipahi was al V ia 
the state to collect from the peasant certain spec.fied revenut 
return for his military services and those of his own h in 

peasant-the rnyn-cultivated the land enjoying its usufnmh 
return for this tax and his labour, for the supp°rt of h.s fam y ^ 
passed to his sons at his death. Here in genera • of Su j lan 

closely concerted, and strictly supervised un er their 

Mehmed, was a state feudal organization which linked 
mutual advantage his producing classes and fighting. ^ such 

These f/mar-holding sipahts and their horsemen, arm and 

conventional medieval weapons as the bow, swot , s '* • bousan d 

mace, amounted by thc end of Mehmed s reign to some forty 
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n They formed the major part of the Ottoman army. They were 
listinct from the sipahis. of the Porte, the Sultan’s own palace troops. 

T case of war their forces were supplemented, as in Osman’s time, 
bv irregular cavalry, or akinjis, drawn from the mass of the popula- 
who lived through the right to pillage the lands they occupied; 

\so by an infantry militia, introduced by Orkhan. the azabs. 
a But the army’s main strength still lay with the Janissaries, the 
. ji ntr y slave force, landless and Christian-born, whose numbers in 
the time of Mehmed rose t0 ten thousand men, with increased pay 
nd improved modern firearms. They provided a nucleus of infantry 
a ” iaue a t this time in the East, where cavalry predominated, and 
U ere matched in the West by no power with which the Turks came 
* conflict. In the capital they were the only regular force to be gar¬ 
risoned, under their own Agha, in the imperial palace. In the held, 

F in*re they would exclusively garrison newly conquered fortresses, 
with a responsibility which extended beyond their walls, the Jams- 
caries were subject to the jurisdiction of no provincial authority, but 
. - 1 . t heir orders directly from thc Sultan, who personally appointed 
tLir commanders. Thus they served thc central government as an 
effective counterweight to any such local opposition as might ame 
in the imperial territory. In this way they played their part as the 
1 1 servants of a line of strong Ottoman sultans, bent since 

S Of orkhan on curbing the growth of such an independent 

feudal nobility as existed in medieval Europe. , 

Throughout the Empire, with the elimination by Mchmed of the 

Grand Vez'tr fall back to the e based on i mpe rial favours 

personal hazard, without loss o • administrative organism of 
and rewards for merit was the social and w = t ln lhe 

this Islamic empire, differing Empjre at m time, privilege 

general social pattern of t t )evd P of the absolute sovereign 

of birth did WenstAH^ ^ and of lhejr fellow Ottomans. 

were equal in the eyes oi -vileee had to be earned. 

Theirs was a meritocracy in whtch privilege 

Tbc of «. «. ““ 

tion tax, paid only by the conque ^ on and muc h of the city 

formed the majority of the peas an P P Moslem Turks them- 

population, especially in Europe exempt from this tax but 

selves, and converts, were as m F ' tlieir regions, a tithe 

obliged to pay, only in the event of hghtmg 
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herds, cereals, rice crops, and beehive 
on their goods, whic . Q lace by the edge of the sea *' 

When, in the course ^ ^ QTest acquirc d strategic imp or , a ; c 0r 
at the entrance to a whether rayas or not, were exempt fr 0n ; 

the inhabitants of performed in the general interest ® 

taxation in return F , tax sources included the tribute n aif i 

«g“> - *■£ 

by sucn stales as imocrial revenue came from various stair. 

But the bulk of the harbour ^ ^ ^ 

institutions p olies in suc h commodities as salt, soap, and 

weighing dues, P with certain manufactures and natural 

™s1ndS mines for the working of silver copper, and lea, 
resources inc & ^ (0 concessionaries. This was to their 

were often > involve social and financial abuses and 

rsysrsfflrSr** “nr* 

“J b f L Sultan to raise revenue, at a time when he needed large 
S to maintain his armed forces (geared continuously to a war 
, included periodic devaluations of currency, by the minhng 
ofCwcoTn S the purchase a, a reduced rate of the old. This 
Immintiiii in effect to a tax on silver currency, caused 
Sent, especially when officials known as “silver seekers” were 
S em to the provinces to search premises and confiscate hidden coinage. 

More constructively, however, Mehmed contrived in the long term 
t0 finance his campaigns by commercial and economic development 
„ d a consequent increase in state revenue. His predecessors, seeking 
to end the privileged political dominion of the Franks m the Levant, 
had abolished their immunity from customs dues, dating from the 
latter years of Byzantium, and imposed upon them a dulyr of1° per¬ 
cent on the goods they handled. Mehmed now doubled this, and 
thus aroused loud laments from the Frankish merchants But m fact 
their trade was to increase, through the development after the Con¬ 
quest of a greater degree of political stability throughout the Sultans 
dominions, and the opening up of secure communications between 
remote districts. Prosperity was thus increased through closer and 
more genera! economic integration. But internally other non-- os . 
notably Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, tended henceforward to repla 


the Italian merchants. . 

Not only Istanbul, with its rapid development, but other cities, n 

Bursa, Adrianople, and the port of Gallipoli, came to► pro 
this commercial growth. The cotton industry nourished m . 
Anatolia, the mohair industry in and around Angora, the sillc 1 - 

in Istanbul and in Bursa, which was the export center tor ^ 
markets. Bursa in particular, the last stage on the road ot in 
caravans from Persia, became the international entrepot for ' , 

dise, which included spices brought via Damascus from n 
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Arabia. Such goods came cither by the old overland trade routes 
cross Anatolia, through Adana and Konya, or by sea from Egyptian 
a *"d Syrian ports to Adalia and Alanya, whence iron ore and other 
aoods were exported from Anatolia to Egypt. In this reverse direction, 

Bursa became also a center for the export of European woollens to 

the Bast. 

Mehmed the Conqueror, bent on developing his country’s resources 
the full, devoted much of his formidable energy, with the advice 
°r counsellors from the West, to such matters of trade and finance, 
p the start of his reign he had set himself besides to the re- 
ization D f bis administrative departments and in particular of 
h'^treasurv. whose tax methods were reformed in an efficient and 
J^inesslike manner. In such practical matters he outdid his father. 

. U ; n t e bectual respects he had his father to thank, after a delayed 
ln for a first-class education. He had grown up fluent in six lan- 
llses—Turkish, Greek, Arabic, Latin. Persian, and Hebrew—and 
•ns well ^rounded by his numerous tutors in Islamic and Greek lit¬ 
erature, in the study of philosophy and to a lesser extent of the 

SC He C developed a profound respect for Western as for Eastern cul¬ 
ture From the capture of Constantinople onward lie drew to his 
rmirt numbers of Italians, including Latin humanist scholars an 
EU* in other branches of learning. Admittedly his purpose in 

Trfrine was in part political—the need to provide himself with 
SO don g P he as ired l0 conquer, the history 

intelligence on Id rricalar!y of the Apennine pemn- 

"S r rsrs™ ri - » 

the portrayal of the human lmag , number of Italian artists 
Western painting and sculpture, a , h Venetian Gentile Bellini, 
visited his court. Chief among e recw est by the Sultan to the 
who came in 1479 in response <. 9 (some Bfteen months 

Doge to send him “a good P am , . h p P c ; a i favour. He painted 

in Istanbul, where he was ^J^son^es at court. There is a 
portraits of the Sultan and of ot P [be beheading of John 

tale that Bellini once showed him a P then criticized, 

the Baptist. This the Sultan wwjj'g, neck after de- 
explaining from personal cxpencnce that the 
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. „ rt _ r nnd more contracted than the artist r „ 
capitation appears s internal apartments of the Serapr ’ 

dered it. other paintings. All these works" 

with a number of mural,ad ^ ? indecent « after Mehmed’s cW 

Renaissance were R id jj who sold them on the open marked 
b y h is iconoclasric ^ Sultan , which was 

Most vanished l P • afterward found its way to th* 

b J, a V TSe^ e in London Brides asking for a good pairrtl fcj 
National Gallery good sculptor in bronze. Soma 

Venice, in response to his request, though^ 

undoubted visitor to tire court of the Sultan was Costanzo of Ferrara, 

Wh R m Mehm^| e the Conqueror was himself no prince of the Renat 
B “ He^s an imperW sovereign of the Middle Ages, steeped i„ 
sance. He-* a. [ , which he sought, as a holy warrior, 

th0SC ‘-iTa p” OttomanL throughout the former orthodc* 

t !“X 3 MBfc his affinities l3y ratIier with Ulc East 

? nS iith tite P West and particularly with Persia. He was drawn to 
Shthsm he hemrodox Islam of Persia, with its dervish brotherhoods 
“was unable in practice to reconcile its heres.es With the more 
Hut ne wa Orthodox Islamic state—for ac- 

"H. „«,> Persian _ M 

*£afc» nonetheless, nnd the e.peciol l.vou. which he shewed l. 
Persians first in the intellectual, then often in the admin.strat.ve field, 
was.'apt to arouse Turkish jealousy. The number of Pers.ans living 
Tnd writing in the Ottoman Empire under h.s patronage was greater 
than at anv time before or since. Apart fromjurists, most of them 
were poets, while the Ottoman poets took Persian verse as the. 
model and transposed and reshaped it into Turkish 1 

great epics of Firdausi and the lyrics of Hafiz. Mehmed himself wrote 
some eighty poems in tile Turkish language, none of them of htgh 
quality, and was to become known as “the Rhyming Sultan. H 
encouraged literature by paying monthly pensions to poets 33 ™ 
masters of literary style. At the same time he did much to turth 
careers of his own former professors, men of intellectual and oth 
capacities. He liked to converse at his court with an entourag 

savants and theologians. ... , „ „ rr ,orc« 

But in this environment the sciences made relatively s o p B 
Mehmed himself was interested in astronomy, but mainly as ‘ 
ground to astrology. Never would he take an important step, P 
in the military field, before consulting the favoured astrology ^ 

court. A date and even an hour must be fixed for it m y® un . 

exact positions of the planets. Medical science was still la gS 7 
developed among the Turks, and the Sultan s own me 1C 
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were for the most part Jews from Italy. Prominent among these was 
Jacopo de Gaetc, who as Yakub Pasha rose to be a vezir. who became 
over a period of thirty years a predominant influence at the Sultans 
court, not only in medical but in financial affairs, and who accom- 
nanied him on cam P ai S ns - The Venetians, continually bent 

on the assassination of Mehmed, made over a period of some twenty 
ars no fewer than fourteen attempts to have him poisoned, through 
their agents, and tried to enlist Jacopo’s aid for this purpose—but 
without success, 

Mehmed’s health was not good. It first gave concern when he 
, an to grow excessively stout in his early thirties, developing an 
ute arthritic condition which was hereditary and which at times 
*\ ade painful for him to ride on horseback, as he had to do in the 
voirse of his campaigns. Overindulgent as he was in the pleasures of 
the flesh, both eating and—in this respect a bad Moslem—drinking 
cess ’ f he grew continually more corpulent. He suffered from acute 
artacks of gout and colic, and there were increasingly long spells when 
he could not move from his palace. In recent generations the average 
life-sDan of the Ottoman rulers had shortened. Over the past century’ 
qnd a half only one of them had lived beyond the age of fifty. In 1479 
still in his late forties, Mehmed had a tumour on the leg which puzzled 
the physicians. By the end of the following year, when Bellini painted 

hk nnrtrait, he was clearly a very sick man. . . . 

h In the spring of 1481 he crossed with his armies into Asia, and 

hnnn to move in a southerly direction on a campaign whose destma- 
■ h. as according to his custom, kept secret. He might be planning 

mmmm 

remedy which was ineffecm instructions of his son 

an overdose of opium, adnin . d hi masler ’ s bedside he 

ssssras Bax-* es= 

kasrssx! «-■ * - 

forty-nine years old. 

1 • rtonri” Tlius did a messenger communicate 

"The great eagle is dead, thus cou i d breathe again, 

the news to the Republic o cmc • ^ ^ from threats for 

freed from fear of the East 3n Mehmed II in a generation 

forty years to come. In fact s “' tan , Ws imp erial frontiers. He 

of campaigning had not grea > ■ and before Otranto. He 

had failed before Belgrade, before***^ master of two seas and 

had nonetheless, as he claimed, become 
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. A , a conqueror he finally sealed the foundations „t 

two continents. As £ g statesman he had created within i, ,l 

a .5f. a L IS Lr m ‘ n L P and' enduring Islamic state, worthy in its in J* 


non . i " ; Christian Greece, and indeed serving as a zealon, 

class,cal ^^.Christendom. For this cardinal achieve** 

he 0 must r ra°nk° historical perspective as an outstanding sovereign o( 
the Middle Ages. 
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Ottoman Sultans, Suleiman I, known to the world at large as Suleiman 
the Magnificent, and to his own subjects as Suleiman the Lawgiver 
Great-grandson of Mehmcd TI. he was to expand and to raise the 
Ottoman Empire, further than the Conqueror himself had conceived 
jt, to the zenith of its power and prestige. But meanwhile the spirit 
of fratricide inherent in the Ottoman dynasty was to erupt after 
Mehmcd’s death into a long period of strife between his two sons. 
Bayezid II and his younger brother, Prince Jem. 

Sultan Bayezid, the antithesis of his father, was a peace-loving, 
contemplative scholar, mystical in his beliefs, austere in his habits, 
and tolerant in his outlook, who did not seek to make conquests and 
became known to contemporary writers as the “Law-Abiding.’' He 
was the first Ottoman Sultan to relinquish the practice of invariably 
leading his own armies in the field. Jem, on the other hand, twelve 
years younger, was a man of action and a figure of romance, vigorous 
and valiant, with a taste for the pleasures of life. He cultivated the 
arts, living among poets and himself becoming a poet of talent. “In 
his hand.” wrote his biographer, “the Cup of Jamshid replaced the 
Seal of Solomon, and with him the voice of minstrelsy was heard for 
the drum of victory.” 

On the Conqueror’s death, Jem at once took up arms and staked 
his claim to the throne, which his father had favoured. But the 
Ottoman succession was coming increasingly to depend on the power 
of the Janissaries, and they favoured Bayezid as more representative 
of the Ghazi tradition. With some official and popular backing, they 
strongly opposed the Conqueror’s last Grand Vczir, Karamanli 
Mehmcd Pasha, and his policies. Jem, who supported him. was gov¬ 
ernor of Karamania, with his capital in Konya, half as far from 
Istanbul as Amasya. where Bayezid was governor. But Bayezid, with 
opposition support, contrived to reach the capital first. Here he 
promised the requisite gifts and concessions to the Janissaries an 

thus assured his accession. , 

The Janissaries, anticipating his arrival, had meanwhile seized 
control of the capital. Here, in collusion with certain officials m the 
palace, they assassinated the Grand Vezir, bearing Ins ea roug 
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the streets on a lance; then they intercepted and impaled the em iss 
he was sending to Jem. In return. BayezidI undertook to ab an( , 0] ^ 
father’s unpopular practice of currency devalua .on and to ** 
lands which he had alienated as fie s to the,r private owners and P o 
foundations. In general, he was inclined to reverse his father’s 
and revert to those of his grandfather Murad II. 

But Jem was a fighter and would not give w. Raising the stand ard 
of revolt against Bayezid, with the support of a force from Kara m J 
and from among the Turcoman tribes of the Taurus, he capt Ure 
Bursa, where he proclaimed himself Sultan. He minted his ow 
coinage, caused the public prayer to be recited in his name, and 
reiened for eighteen days. He proposed to his brother that they should 
partition the Empire between them, Bayezid ruling over Europe and 
Jem over Asia. But Bayezid’s troops marched against him under 
Gedik Ahmed Pasha, his father’s leading commander and a hero Q f 
the Janissaries, who renounced for the purpose a renewal of his cam- 
paign from .Albania against Italy. 

He defeated Jem in two successive campaigns, each time failing to 
capture him, but driving him into exile. First he fled from Ottoman 
into Mamluk territory, through Aleppo and Damascus and Jerusalem 
to Cairo, where he was given the hospitality and protection of Kait 
Bey, the Mamluk sultan of Egypt. Thence he made the pilgrimage 
to the holy places of Mecca and Medina. Returning to Anatolia with 
the aid of his protector, he rallied Karamanian supporters around him 
once more, but was again defeated when his army deserted him before 
Angora; and he fled to Cilicia. 

Bayezid, adopting a conciliatory tone, offered Jem the substantial 
revenues of the state of Karamania, which he had governed, if he 
would retire peacefully to Jerusalem. “The Empire,” he insisted, “is a 
bride that cannot be shared between rivals.” But Jem preferred now 
to seek the protection of the Knights of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the Knights Hospitallers, in Rhodes, where he was re¬ 
ceived with imperial honours by the grand master, D’Aubusson. Later 
a treaty was signed by which Bayezid paid the knights of the order 
an annual stipend of forty-five thousand gold pieces for as long as 
his brother remained in their custody. 

Though Jem did not at first fully realize it, the concern of the 
knights for him was essentially political in motive. He was in fact a 
precious hostage in the hands of Christendom against Ottoman aggres¬ 
sion. His hosts, first in France, then at the Vatican in Rome, were 
really his jailers and would-be exploiters, awaiting a propitious 
moment to let loose this “brother of the Turk” on their now formidable 
common enemy. He came to be used as a pawn in the diplomatic 
intrigues of the contending Christian princes. Finally he died in 
Naples, perhaps poisoned, as was widely and with evidence believe . 
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by Bo /£ a P °P e k t0 toe Frankish king, and with the con¬ 
nivance of his own brother the Sultan-who could after aH invoke 
the jaw of fratricide as a legitimate pretext for any such crime. 

For all his peaceable inclinations, Bayezid, both before and after 
Jem’s death, was inexorably involved in the maneuvers of European 
diplomacy. It became the practice of the European states to exploit 
against one another in Italy the threat of Ottoman support. The 
Ottoman Empire was now a factor to reckon with, not only on land 
but in the Mediterranean. Bayezid, determined to put an end to all 
crusading adventures, continued to build up the Ottoman fleet, as his 
father had initially done. Seeking in a massive shipbuilding program 
to achieve for it naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, he used it to 
effect in the renewal of the war against Venice, when his land and 
sea forces captured successively Lepanto, Modon, Coron, and Nava- 
nno, in Greece. Bayezid offered support to Milan and Naples, from 
whose monarch he hoped to secure the cession of Otranto. But he did 
not venture to cross the Adriatic. For Venice could count on naval 
support from the French, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese. 

A peace treaty was signed in 1503 between the Sultan and the 
Venetians and these various allies which mainly confirmed the status 
quo. But the war had diminished the naval power of Venice, to the 
advantage of the Ottoman navy, which engaged thereafter in practical 
raids not merely on the eastern but on the western Mediterranean 
coasts. Here they were welcomed as “sea Ghazis” by the Moslems of 
Spain and North Africa. At the same time Bayezid encouraged on a 
large scale the commercial and economic expansion of his empire, 
trading profitably with the merchants of the Italian states, and further¬ 
ing the immigration into his dominions of more Jews, when they were 
driven from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century. 

In Asia, meanwhile, the Ottomans were having trouble with the 
Turcoman nomads, those turbulent tribesmen who had roamed the 
marches of Anatolia from earliest times, and who now, thanks to 
incitement from beyond the Syrian and Persian frontiers, were in 
repeated rebellion against the central authority. In six successive 
annual campaigns the Ottomans fought for supremacy over them 
against the forces of the Mamluk sultan in Syria, and pacification was 
finally achieved only at the cost of Ottoman border concessions to 

the Mamluks. 

The grievances of the Turcomans arose from the establishment, as 
the Empire developed, of a centralized administration which sought 

to control and to tax them, curbing their previous tribal autonomy 
and protecting the settled agricultural peasantry against their destruc¬ 
tive raids. Wearing red hats, hence known as Kiztl Bash, or red¬ 
heads,” they were religious heretics and as such encouraged, in the 
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border regions of Persia, by the spiritual and politica! leadership of 
Ismail, a new ruler who proclaimed himself shah of Persia in ifg* 
Inheriting the ambitions of Uzun Hassan and the tnbal affiliations 0 f 
his White Sheep, Ismail followed his example by seeking alliance win, 
Venice, and himself led incureions into Ottoman territory. M ' 
while the rebellious forces of the Kizil Bash penetrated in his na ’’ 
as far as the walls of Bursa, where Bayezid s Grand Vezir, A|j 
Pasha was killed in battle. Ismail, claiming direct descent through 
Mohammed's son-in-law, Ali, from the Prophet, proclaimed Shi'isfj, 
the branch of Islam which had supported the legitimacy of Ali-j 
claims to the caliphate, and to which (with its mystical and intuitive 
qualities) the Persian people were particularly attached, to be th c 
official religion of the realm—in contrast to Sunni Islam, which had 
supported the claims of the Umayyad family, and which, becoming 
the dominant faith of the Islamic community, has hence come to be 
known as “orthodox." 

Email became known as the Great Sufi, while his heterodox beliefs 
won wide support throughout eastern and southern Anatolia. Bayezid 
himself, with his mystical inclinations, had shown some sympathy 
with the philosophical doctrines of Sufism. But he was bound to reject 
it when used as an instrument of political subversion by a foreign 
monarch within his own frontiers. The Ottoman armies thus opposed 
Ismail, though they did not bring him to battle. But his emergence 
to power was to create within the Ottoman dynasty a new conflict, 
now with religious implications. Of the Sultan’s three surviving sons, 
all governors of provinces, thc youngest, Selim, was the most vigorous 
and warlike, thus contrasting with his father but resembling his grand¬ 
father, the Conqueror. Bayezid’s own favourite was his second son, 
Ahmed, whose talent was rather for administration. 

Selim, knowing that Bayezid was in poor health and determined 
to ensure his claim to the succession, paid an impetuous visit to 
Istanbul, where he canvassed the support of the Janissaries, now re¬ 
sentful of Bayezid’s military inaction and their consequent exclusion 
from the material fruits of conquest. But Bayezid was able for the 
present to thwart him and continued, with the support of his officials, 
to favour the cause of Ahmed. Selim fled to the Crimea, where his 
son, Suleiman—thc great Sultan-to-be—was governor. Here he mo¬ 
bilized an army, marched around the north of the Black Sea, and 
seized Adrianople. Meanwhile, Ahmed in Anatolia had turned heretic, 
donning the red hat of the Kizil Bash and raising a force to take 
Bursa. He thus sacrificed the support of his father. Selim, clinching 
that of the Janissaries, now proceeded with a force of them to Istanbul, 
and here Bayezid agreed to abdicate in his favour. After yielding to 
him the imperial scepter, the deposed Sultan asked to be allowed to 
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retire to his birthplace at Dcmotika. But he died en route—possibly 
poisoned on the orders of his son. 

Thus began the reign of Selim I, Selim Yavuz, or “the Grim," as 
he came to be ca e His first action on ascending thc throne was 
to have his two brothers strangled with the bowstring. He extended the 
fratricidal principle to cover also the strangulation of his five orphan 
nephews, boys from the age of five upward, while he listened to their 
cries from an adjoining room. Having thus drastically secured his 
power at home, he turned his armed forces eastward into Asia, 
leaving Europe for the present alone. 

Religious and indeed lanatical in impulse, the new Sultan was 
dedicated above all to the extermination from his empire of the heresy 
of Shi’ism. His main enemy was its exponent, the Persian shah Ismail. 
Before embarking on a holy war against him, Selim saw to the 
elimination of some forty thousand of Ismail’s religious followers in 
Anatolia, an action comparable in Islamic terms to the contemporary 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew in Christian Europe. For its vindication 
of orthodoxy this won him the name of “the Just." 

Proclaiming his planned campaign as that of a Ghazi against here¬ 
tics, he addressed to the shah a series of provocative and truculent 
missives. Ismail refused to be provoked by him, proposing peaceful 
relations. When Selim and his forces advanced, he withdrew behind 
his frontiers, following a scorched-earth policy, but was finally forced 
to give battle in the valley of Chalderan, where Selim was victorious. 
He captured Tabriz, massacring his prisoners but dispatching to 
Istanbul some thousand of those craftsmen for whom thc city was 
famous, there to ply their trade and enrich Ottoman architecture. In 
ensuing campaigns he occupied various other cities and territories, 
and finally annexed the high plateau of eastern Anatolia—providing 
thc Ottoman Empire with ^a natural strategic rampart against ali in¬ 
vasions from the east, and thus materially altering the balance of 

power in Asia. , 

As an economic weapon against Persia he banned the silk trade. 

source of the country’s main exports to the West, which accounted for 
most of its revenue in silver and gold, and exiled to the Balkans the 
Persian silk merchants of Bursa. In a similar spirit of economic war¬ 
fare. he later tried to stop the Mamluk trade m Circassian sla%cs 

from the Caucasus. 

Having won his victory against Persia, Selim in 1516 turned his 
forces on the Mamluks. Hitherto they had relied on Ottoman support 
on the one hand against the threat from Ismail, onft to g 
terms against new threats from the Portuguese in ^'rrearftu^ 
of the African and Indian navigations of Vasco da Gama. To 
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(he Portuguese threat the Mamluks needed from the Ottomans ti n ,L 
and other materials for shipbuilding, together with gunpowder ai y 


But now that Selim’s forces were encroaching on the frontier areat 
of Syria, the aged Mamluk sultan Al-Ghawn could no longer afford Z 
remain neutral, and marched a force northward from Egypt, ^ 
provoked Selim to lead his army against Aleppo, routing the sulta n 
before the city. leaving him dead from a stroke on the battlefield 
then proceeding to capture Damascus. Beirut, and Gaza, in Palestine. 
Here he made a pilgrimage to the tombs of the prophets and the R 0c k 
of Abraham, at Jerusalem. _ 

Ottoman governors were appointed in the various conquered cities. 
They treated the princes of the Lebanon only as nominal vassals, 
acted tolerantly toward Christians and Jews, and reduced tariffs and 
fees for pilgrims to Jerusalem, for Selim was more indulgent to Chris¬ 
tians than to Moslem heretics. 

On the frontiers of Egypt the Sultan paused. He now had in his 
hands the orthodox Abbasid caliph Al-Mutawakkil, who had accom¬ 
panied the army of the defeated Mamluk sultan, and whom he treated 
with deference tempered by vigilance. He wrote to Al-Ghawri’s sue- 
cessor in Cairo. Tuman Bey. declaring that the caliph and his judges 
had sworn him allegiance, hence that he was now the rightful sultan 
of all the Mamluk dominions. He was, however, prepared to leave 
the Mamluk in Cairo as governor, a vassal paying tribute to Istanbul. 

When Tuman Bey refused to surrender and defiantly proclaimed 
himself Mamluk sultan, Selim with his army crossed the Sinai Desert. 
After a successful preliminary battle, he sent the caliph into Cairo 
with his army, promising to deal kindly with the people of Egypt, as 
distinct from their rulers, and thus hoping to calm their fears. The 
next day the Friday prayer was read in his name, signalizing the end 
of the Mamluk regime. After some days of fighting in Cairo itself 
and around it, Tuman Bey was defeated in a battle near the Pyramids, 
and hanged at the city gate which traditionally served as a scaffold. 

Selim spent some six months in Cairo, planning the future of 
Egypt as a tributary state. In the autumn of 1517, leaving behind him 
a governor-general, he started to lead his army back to Istanbul. 
Meanwhile the caliph had been dispatched ahead of him to be kept 
at his court, and the office of the caliphate was now generally held 
to have passed to the Ottoman Sultans. Of more tangible significance 
was the transfer to Istanbul of the standard and cloak of the Prophet, 


relics whose possession symbolized the status of the sultans as pro¬ 
tectors of the holy places of Mecca, Medina, and the pilgrim routes 
of the Hejaz, hence of Islam in general. Selim could thus now claim 
to be head of Islam, as the Mamluk sultans had claimed before him_ 
As he was the most powerful sovereign in the Moslem world, all o 
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its rulers were now in theory regarded as subject to his overriding 
authority. 

some two years later, in a village 
on the road to Adnanople, remarking a little beforehand that he had 
no journey left to make, save to the hereafter. A big man, fierce in 
aspect and violent in character, with fiery eyes and a choleric com¬ 
plexion, he had scant regard for human life, Stories of his impulsive 
brutalities abounded. One of his earliest public actions—so it was 
said—was t° strike dead with his own sword a provincial governor 
who, following concessions the Sultan had made to the Janissaries, 
W as rash enough to request an increase of revenue for himself. Selim 
was ready enough to order the execution on the spot, by the mutes 
who attended him, of any man who disagreed with or otherwise dis¬ 
pleased him. 

The lives and careers of his Grand Vezirs were thus inclined to be 


brief. Seven of them were beheaded by his orders, together with 
numerous other officials and generals. The phrase “Maycst thou be 
Selim’s Vezir” came to be used in Turkish parlance as implying the 
curse “Strike you dead!” As a precautionary measure, vezirs devel¬ 
oped the prudent habit of carrying their last testaments with them 
when summoned to the Sultan’s presence. One of them ventured play¬ 
fully to ask his master for some preliminary' notice as to when he 
might expect his doom, so that he should have time to put his affairs 
in order. To this Selim replied with a robust laugh: “I have been 


thinking for some time of having thee killed, but I have at present no 
one fit to take thy place; otherwise 1 would willingly oblige thee.” 

Despite such hazards there was no shortage of applicants for the 
high offices. For the rewards were as great as the risks. Moreover, 
life at Selim’s court and in his presence was eventful and stimulating, 
with undercurrents of reckless and full-blooded gaiety. His cruelties, 
all too characteristic as they were of the spirit of the time, were ani¬ 
mated by a brutal gusto, contrasting with the cold calculation of those 
of his grandfather the Conqueror. For all this barbarism Selim was 
also paradoxically a man of notable culture, devoted to literature and 
with a talent for poetry. He wrote a book of odes m the■Persianlan¬ 
guage, and liberally patronized learned men, taking with him on his 
campaigns bards and historians to record their events and recite the 

heroic exploits of the Ottomans. . ■ „ ■ i nn 

He was above all a great warrior. Balancing telns 
quests in Islamic Asia those of his grandfather wd fonstem m 

Christian Europe, he doubled in less than a eca< ■ banks 

Ottoman Empire. By the time of his death it ex e Adriatic to 

of the Danube to those of the Nile, from the & *dnate£ 

those of the Indian Ocean. Such now extending to into two cont. 
nents, was the imperial inheritance of his son u 
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THH ACCESSION OF SULEIMAN TO THE OTTOMAN SULTANATE IN 
1520 coincided with a turning point in the history of European civili¬ 
zation. The darkness of the late Middle Ages, with its dying feudal 
institutions, was giving place to the golden light of the Renaissance. 
Mature, civilized states were emerging to power, under youthful 
sovereigns of outstanding individual caliber. The sixteenth century 
was the age of Charles V and the Habsburg empire; of Francis 1 and 
the house of Valois in France; of Henry VIII and the Tudors in En¬ 
gland. These three powerful monarchs were now matched by a “sec¬ 
ond Solomon,” the twenty-six-year-old Sultan Suleiman. 

Tn the West he was to become an integral element in the Christian 
balance of power. In the Islamic East great glories were predicted for 
him The tenth Ottoman Sultan, reigning at the start of the tenth 
century of the Hegira, he was in Moslem eyes the living incarnation 
of the blessed number ten—the number of man’s fingers and toes and 
ten senses, the ten parts of the Koran and its variants, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments of the Pentateuch, the ten disciples of the Prophet the 
ten skies of the Islamic heavens and the ten guardian spirits presiding 
within them. Oriental tradition related that at the start of each century 
a great man arose, destined to "take it by the horns to master it and 
become its embodiment; and here now he was m the s ^pe of Sulei¬ 
man, the “Perfector of the Perfect Number, hence the Angel of 

He Si V nce the Fall of Constantinople and the subsequent conquests of 
Mehmed the Western powers had been forced to take serious accoun 
the ad^ance oT he Ottoman Turks. Seeing it as a permanent^source 

saatwsrsswsiS 

where the “Turk-bells" called the fa “T, hat the conquering Turks 
prayer. Crusader legends had fore ® but tha t here their 

would advance as far as the hol> city % Christian emperor 

invasion would be repelled in a great victory by a Urnst.an P 
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—not a Pope—and their forces driven back beyond Jerusalem j ts 
When Charles V became Holy Roman Emperor he was po ptt | e ' f * 
acclaimed in this context as the champion of Christendom. ^ 

Charles’s imperial dominion, thanks to a sequence of judicio 
marriages and opportune deaths, extended from the Baltic to ^ 
Mediterranean, from the Netherlands through Germany and Austr’ 
to Spain. Tt embodied also the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily and 
foothold in Mexico and Peru. Prom his inherited Austrian lam/* 
beyond the Alps Charles confronted the neighbouring threat f r * 
the Ottoman Turks, now to be enhanced under Suleiman. 

Aware as he increasingly became of this menace, his more im me 
diate and direct enemy was Francis I of France, his defeated rival jn 
the election for the mantle of Holy Roman Emperor, with whom he 
was at war soon after Suleiman’s accession It was Charles’s ambition 
to unite Western Christendom in a Holy Roman Empire under Habs- 
burg dominion. But France was an obstacle to such dreams of Euro¬ 
pean conquest, dividing his German from his Spanish dominions, 
obstructing his designs in northern Italy, where the two rulers were 
engaged in continual frontier disputes, and presenting a threat to the 
sea communications on which his military security and commercial 
prosperity depended Such was the conflict dividing the two main 
Christian powers, which made of the infidel not always a common 
foe but as often a potential and desirable ally. 

So Francis was now to find. Having initially preached a grand papal 
crusade against the Turks, he soon started to canvass their support, 
for they shared this mutual enemy in the Habsburg empire He did so 
secretly and with duplicity, forging on the basis of their respective 
political interests a “sacrilegious union of the Lily and the Crescent,” 
which he sought at first to conceal from the Christian world but which 
was to endure, with interruptions and vicissitudes, for some three 
hundred years. Suleiman subsidized him on several occasions, sending 
him in 1533 a sum of one hundred thousand gold pieces to help him 
form a coalition against Charles V, with England and the German 
princes. Two years later Francis requested a subsidy of a million 
ducats. To the Venetian ambassador he admitted that he saw in the 
Ottoman Empire the only force guaranteeing the combined existence 
of the states of Europe against the Habsburg emperor. 

When Charles taunted Francis with pro-Moslem sympathies, he 
would overtly promise to join a crusade, then explain away the prom¬ 
ise through his envoy in Istanbul. Such explanations satisfied the 
astute Sultan, who well recognized the French need for an Ottoman 
alliance, and himself came to rely on it as a basic element in the 
fabric of his own foreign policy. Thus was Suleiman cast, in the 
Europe of the sixteenth century, in a balancing role which enhanced, 
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in diplomatic ^ ' n m ^ l tary terms, the power and prestige of the Otto¬ 
man Empire < . 

As befitted a growing international power, the Ottomans developed 
an intelligence service which kept them continually well informed of 
events and trends in western Europe. Their chief informants were 
the Venetians, who despite their decline as a great power during the 
century remained always in touch with events, and who maintained 
a permanent diplomatic representative at the Sultan’s court. Rccipro- 
cally, they reported to the West on the character and activities of 
Suleiman. 

An early description of the new Sultan comes from a Venetian 
envoy, Bartholomeo Contarini, who wrote of him a few weeks after 
his accession: 

He is twenty-five years of age, tall, but wiry, and of a delicate com¬ 
plexion. His neck is a little too long, his face thin, and his nose aquiline. 
He has a shadow of a moustache and a small beard, nevertheless he has 
a pleasant mien, though his skin tends to pallor. He is said to be a wise 
Lord, fond of study, and all men hope for good from his rule. 


Educated in the Palace School of Istanbul, he was throughout much 
of his youth familiar with the civilized ways and pursuits of the court, 
and came to be regarded by the people of Istanbul and Edime 
(Adrianople) with respect and affection. 

He became also well trained in administrative affairs as the young 
governor of three successive provinces. He was thus to grow into a 
statesman who combined vision with practical talents, a man of action 
who was also a man of culture and grace, worthy of the Renaissance 
into which he had been born. Finally he was a man of sincere religious 
convictions, which produced in him a spirit of kindness and tolerance 
and reflected no trace of his father’s fanaticism. Above all he was 
imbued with a high conception of his duties as ‘’Commander of the 
Faithful.” Following the Ghazi traditions of his forebears, he was a 
holy warrior bound^from the outset of his reign to prove his military 
rower against that of the Christmas. He sought by imperial conquest 
to achieve in the West what his father, Selim, had achieved in the 

^Westward, his expansionist horizons spread wider than those of 

their imperial progenitor, Mehmed the Conqueror. 

self in the story of Alexander the Great it b^ame Su eiman s amb 

tion to unite, as Iskander had sought to do. the lands and 

East and West. In pursuit of a comparable wor c P • _ 

penetrate far beyond the present Ottoman fringe of eastern Europe, 

right into the imperial heart of central Europe i st • territories 

Here he was resolved to confront, defeat, and occupy 
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of the Emperor Charles, threatening to overshadow him as . 
of the Age.” Suleiman’s two preliminary fields of operation Qrd 
him, respectively military and naval, were the kingdom of Hun, 1 
the screen of the central Habsburg dominions, and the Medit err , ^ 
Sea, with its Christian islands and its coastlines of Spain and ft* 11 
Africa. His immediate objectives were those that Mehmed the 
queror had failed to achieve—the city of Belgrade and the island" 
Rhodes. 

In pursuit of the first, he was able to take advantage of the n re c 
weakness of Hungary as a link in the chain of the Habsburg defense ? 
In a brief victorious campaign he encircled Belgrade, then b(T 
barded it with heavy cannon from an island in the Danube. “ 7 ?' 
Enemy,” he recorded in his diary, “abandoned the defence of th 
town and set fire to it; they retired to the Citadel.” Here the explosion 
of mines beneath the walls precipitated the surrender of the garrison 
which had received no aid from the Hungarian government. Leaving 
Belgrade garrisoned by a force of Janissaries, Suleiman returned to l 
triumphal reception in Istanbul, confident that the Hungarian plains 
and the upper basin of the Danube now lay open to the Ottoman 
forces. Nevertheless, with his conflicting commitments, four more 
years were to elapse before the Sultan was able to resume his invasion 

His attention was now diverted from central Europe to the eastern 
Mediterranean. Here, astride his lines of sea communication between 
Istanbul and the new Ottoman territories of Egypt and Syria, lay that 
fortified outpost of Christendom, the island of Rhodes. Its Knights 
Hospitallers of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, skilled, redoubt¬ 
able seamen and warriors notorious to the Turks as “professional 
cutthroats and pirates,” now continually threatened Ottoman trade 
with Alexandria; intercepted Turkish supply ships carrying timber 
and other such goods to Egypt and pilgrims en route to Mecca via 
Suez; interfered with the operations of the Sultan’s own corsairs; and 
had supported a rebellion against the Ottoman authorities in Syria. 

Thus Suleiman resolved on the capture of Rhodes. For the purpose 
he dispatched southward an armada of some four hundred ships while 
he himself led an army of a hundred thousand men overland through 
Asia Minor to a point on the coast confronting the island. 

The knights had a new grand master, Villiers de lTsle-Adam, a 
man of action, determination, and courage wholly dedicated in a 
militant spirit to the Christian faith. To an ultimatum from the Sultan 
embodying the customary peace offer prescribed by Koranic tradition 
to precede an attack, the grand master replied only by accelerating his 
plans for the defense of the fortress, u'hose walls had been strength¬ 
ened since the previous siege by Mehmed the Conqueror. 

The garrison had lately been reinforced by contingents from the 
various commanders of the order in Europe, making a force of at least 
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seven hundred knights—the largest yet assembled in Rhodes. In addi¬ 
tion the grand master contrived despite Venetian neutrality to pro¬ 
cure five hundred archers front Crete, who disembarked in the guise 
0 f porters and deckhands from ships loaded with casks of Cretan 
wine and other welcome provisions. 

But since this was a siege, the crucial arm was artillery. The Turks 
were renowned for their prowess in engineering, and their artillery 
was now held to rank with the best in the world. They excelled espe¬ 
cially in the art of mounting and maintaining a continuous planned 
offensive against a fortified position. Moreover, at Rhodes it was 
Suleiman’s intention to reinforce his bombardment with mines, to be 
exploded with gunpowder on a major scale. This rather than gunfire 
was to be his principal tactical weapon. 

The Turks, when their fleet was assembled, disembarked engineers 
on the island who spent a month prospecting for suitable sites for 


their batteries. They were joined at the end of July, 1522, by the 
Sultan with his main force comprised of five army corps, which took 
up their prepared positions before the walls, forming a crescent around 
the five respective bastions of the knights of France and Germany; 
Auvergne, Castile, and Aragon; England, Provence; and Italy; and 
thus encircling the fortress southward, from sea to sea. On the follow¬ 
ing day a formidable bombardment began. This continued for a month 
against a counterbombardment, which soon disappointed any hopes 
by the Sultan of a speedy capture of the fortress by assault. 

This, however, was in effect but a preliminary to the major opera¬ 
tion of mining the fortress. It involved the digging by sappers of 
covered trenches in the stony soil, through which to move the bat¬ 
teries closer to the walls, then the placing of mines at chosen points 
beneath and within them. It was a gradual underground approach 
seldom attempted in siege warfare before this time. The most thank¬ 
less and dangerous work of digging the trenches fell on that ex¬ 
pendable portion of the Sultan’s forces conscripted from among the 
predominantly Christian peasantry of such subject provinces as Bos¬ 
nia, Bulgaria, and Wallachia. 

It was not until the beginning of September that the necessary fo cv 
could be moved close enough to the walls to burrow under them. Soon 
most of the enceinte had been undermined with Wnne s of wMeh 
there were some fifty, running in different directions. But lhe hinight 
had procured an Italian mine expert from the semce of the \ enUian 
named Martinengo, and he was burrowing too. c so * an( j 
subterranean warren of tunnels, crisscrossing ose <_ 
confronting them at various points, often wUh httie: more 1 an he 

thickness of a plank between them. He had hls ~ n !^ums of 
posts furnished with mine detectors of hoc-wn™ « 
parchment which signalled with their reverberat.ons every blow of an 
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enemy pick—and teams of Rhodians whom he had trained to 0Dp 
them. He would then set off countermines and “ventilate” the deff'* 
mines by boring spiral vents to disperse their blast. cne <l 

A series of attacks costly to the Turks culminated, at dawn 
September 24, in a major general assault, heralded throughout 
previous day by the detonation of a number of newly planted min 
Launched against four separate bastions under cover of a 
of black smoke from an artillery bombardment, it was led by th! 
Janissaries, who planted banners at several points. But after six hou C 
of fighting as fanatical as any in the history of Christian and Moslem 
warfare, (he assailants were driven back with the loss of many thou 
sands of men. The Sultan risked no more general attacks for a further 
two months, but confined himself to mining operations which penfS 
trated ever deeper below the city and were followed, when successful 
by less successful local assaults. The morale of the Turkish troops was 
low; furthermore, winter was approaching. 

But the knights too were discouraged. Their casualties, though 
amounting to a mere tenth of those of the Turks, were heavy enough 
in relation to their strength. Munitions and other supplies were run¬ 
ning low. Moreover, there were those among them who favoured sur¬ 
render. Rationally they argued that Rhodes had been fortunate to 
survive for so long, after the Fall of Constantinople; that the Christian 
powers of Europe were never now likely to resolve their divided in¬ 
terests and unite for the island’s salvation; that the Ottoman Empire, 
since its conquest of Egypt, was now the sole Islamic power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, with no others to play off against it; that its 
sea power was growing fast and its modern artillery so powerful as 
to be all but irresistible; that an honourable truce with the Ottomans 
would give the knights a new lease on life, fulfilling their mission in 
search of other worlds to conquer and convert to the faith. But De 
ITsIe-Adam was a romantic crusader of the old school of St. Louis, 
ready to sacrifice all in a resistance to the death, which would light 
the way for all Christendom to a triumphant final crusade against 
the infidel Turk. 

After a renewed general assault, which failed, the Sultan on De¬ 
cember 10 hoisted a white flag on the tower of a church outside the 
walls of the city, as an invitation to discuss surrender on honourable 
terms. But the grand master summoned a council: the knights in their 
turn hoisted a white flag, and a three-day truce was declared. Sulei¬ 
man’s proposals, as now transmitted to them, involved permission for 
the knights, and those among the inhabitants who chose, to depart 
unmolested with their portable possessions. Those who preferred to 
remain were granted undisturbed retention of their houses and prop¬ 
erty, complete religious liberty, and five years’ exemption from tribute. 
After a heated debate a majority of the council agreed that “it would 
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be a thing more agreeable to God to sue for peace and protect the 
lives of simple people, of women and children " The grand master 
still favoured resistance. But the garrison would endure no more and 
the citizens threatened open revolt. 

Thus at Christmas, after a siege lasting 145 days, the capitulation 
of Rhodes was signed, the Sultan confirming his promise and now in 
addition promising ships, if required, for the inhabitants’ departure. 
He promised also freedom of worship to those who remained, and 
freedom from taxes for five years to come. Hostages were exchanged, 
and a small body of well-disciplined Janissaries sent into the city. The 
Sultan scrupulously observed his terms, which were broken only, 
without his knowledge, by a detachment of fresh troops who got out 
of hand, broke into the streets, and committed a number of outrages 
before they could be called to order. 

After a ceremonial Turkish entry into the city, the grand master 
made a formal submission to the Sultan, who treated him honourably. 
On January 1, 1523, De Hsle-Adam left Rhodes for good, marching 
out of the city, flags flying, with his surviving knights and followers. 
Shipwrecked in a hurricane off Crete, they lost many of their remain¬ 
ing possessions but were enabled to continue their journey to Sicily 
and Rome. For five years they were homeless. Finally they were 
granted a home in Malta, where they were to fight the Turks once 
again. Meanwhile, their expedition from Rhodes was a blow to 
Christendom which for the present eliminated the last serious threat 
to Turkish naval power in the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean. 


(( W » 


Having thus asserted the supremacy of ms arms in two suc¬ 
cessive campaigns, the young Sultan chose to rest on his laurels, al¬ 
lowing three summer seasons to elapse before embarking on a third 
He occupied himself with improvements in the internal organization 
of his government: visited Adrianople for the first time since his 
accession and there relaxed in the pleasures of the chase; concerned 
himself with a crisis in Egypt, where a revolt by the Ottoman governor. 
Ahmed Pasha, renouncing his allegiance to the Sultan, had to be 
quelled by his forces. In command of them he sent his Grand Vezir, 
Ibrahim Pasha, to Cairo, to restore order and reorganize the admin¬ 
istration of the province. 

But on his return to Istanbul from Edirne the Sultan was confronted 


by a mutiny of the Janissaries. These belligerent, privileged infantry¬ 
men counted on annual campaigns to satisfy their lust not only for 
battle but for the traditional perquisites of loot Titus they resented 
the Sultan’s prolonged inaction. This was becoming, from one reign 
to another, a perennial problem. The Janissaries were growing per¬ 
ceptibly more powerful, and more aware of their power since they 
now formed as much as a quarter of Lite Sultan’s standing army. In 
wartime they remained as a rule devoted and loyal servants to their 
master though they might disobey his orders against plundering cap¬ 
tured cities, and did on occasion limit his conquests by protesting 
against the continuation of unduly arduous campaigns. But in peace¬ 
time, restless from inaction, living no longer under strict discipline 
but in relative idleness, they were more and more apt to grow menac¬ 
ing and rapacious—particularly during the interval oetween the 
death of one Sultan and the accession of another, which they hat 


come to treat as a period of license. . • merino 

Now, in the spring of 1525. they broke out into 
the customs, the Jewish quarter, and the nouses o nresence 0 f 
and others. A group of them forced their way in . c . j but 
the Sultan, who is said to have killed three withhisownhandbut 
was obliged to withdraw when the rest threatened Ins Ufc. drwing 
their bows at him. The mutiny was suppresses y wh ^ e ot b e r 
their Agha and several officers suspected o «- P 'b owe ver ac- 

oflicers were relieved of their commands. The soldi ry, 
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cording to precedents which increasingly embarrassed the (w* 
treasury, were appeased by gifts of money; but also by the pro 
a campaign in the following year Ibrahim Pasha was recalled £* 
Egypt and made general-in-ch.et of the imperial forces, acti |°* 
seccmd-in-command under the Sultan himself of a large Im¬ 

mobilized for a second invasion of Hungary, to which the capt Ure 
Belgrade had opened the way up the Danube 

In Ibrahim Pasha there thus emerged fully into the limelight 
of the most brilliant and powerful figures of Suleiman s reign. Ibrahj* 
now thirty-one years old. was by origin a Christian Greek, the so 
of a sailor from Parga, on the Ionian Sea, who was born m the sarn , 
year—indeed, so he claimed, in the same week—as Suleiman himself 
Captured as a child by Turkish corsairs, he was sold as a slave to a 
widow in Magnesia, who clothed him, gave him a good education 
and had him trained to play a musical instrument. At some time in 
his youth he met and became the property of Suleiman, then h e i r 
to the throne and governor of Magnesia, who was won by his charm 
and impressed by his talents. He made him one of his personal pages, 
then his principal and most intimate favourite. 

On Suleiman’s accession to the throne the young man was appointed 
first to the post of Head Falconer, then to a sequence of offices in the 
imperial household. He came to enjoy with his master an unusual 
companionship, sleeping in the Sultan’s apartments, taking his meals 
with him, sharing his recreations, exchanging notes with him through 
mutes when they were apart. Suleiman, withdrawn in his disposition, 
aloof in his demeanour, silent by nature and given to melancholy 
moods, needed just such a personal relationship to draw him out of 
himself and to respond with intelligence to his plans and ideas as a 


sovereign. 

Under his auspices Ibrahim was married, with marked pomp and 
splendour, to a bride who was accepted as one of the Sultan's 
own sisters. His rise to power was indeed so rapid as to cause Ibrahim 
himself some alarm. All too aware of the vagaries of loyalty and 
fortune at the Ottoman court, he once went so far as to beg Suleiman, 
with lighthearted prescience, not to advance him so high that his 
fall would be his ruin. In reply Suleiman is said to have commended 
his modesty, and to have sworn that Ibrahim should not be put to 
death as long as he reigned, no matter what charges were made in 
the court. But, as a historian of the next century remarks in the light 
of events; "The condition of Kings, which is human and subject to 
change, and that of favourites, who are proud and unthankful, shal 
cause Suleiman to fail of his promise and Ibrahim to lose his fait 
and loyalty.” s ......... 

The revolt of the Janissaries may have hastened Suleimans ec^ 
sion to march into Hungary. But he was influenced also by the de e 
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and capture of Francis I by the Habsburg emperor at the b atllt 
Pavia in 1525. Francis from his prison in Madrid sent a secret let, f 
concealed in the soles of an envoy’s shoes, to Istanbul, beggi*. * r * 
Sultan for deliverance by launching a general campaign agaw! 
Charles who would otherwise become master of the world * T , 
appeal fitted in with Suleiman’s own plans at a time when Hun ga ” e 
a country without patriotism and effectively without friends, J' 
more than ever disordered and divided between the “Court par J 
of a weak King Louis II with his nobility, supporting the etnn 
but receiving little support from him and less from the West, the 
“national party” of John Zapolya, governor and effective ruler 0 f 
Transylvania, with a group of lesser magnates; and an opp ressed 
peasantry, who saw the Turks as deliverers. Suleiman was thus able 
to enter the country posing as the enemy of its king and the emperor 
and the friend both of magnates and peasants. 

Since the fall of Belgrade, frontier clashes between Turks and 
Hungarians had continued intermittently, with varying fortunes. Now 
on April 23, 1526, the Sultan, having previously ordered the building 
of two bridges across the Sava and the Drava, both tributaries of the 
Danube, started on his westward journey with an army of some 
hundred thousand men. Of these perhaps half were the hard core 
of disciplined regular troops, composed of infantry (Janissaries), 
cavalry (sipahis), whether paid soldiers or holders of fiefs, and artil¬ 
lery'. The other half were irregulars, also infantry (azabs) and cavalry 
( akinjis )—unpaid, but living by the spoils of war. They were in 
general used either as an expendable force, whether placed in the 
front line at the start of an offensive, or let loose as raiders, to lay 
waste the invaded lands and terrorize their inhabitants. All—whether 
regular, feudal, or irregular, whether in camp, on the march, or in 
battle—were united beneath the eye and authority of the Sultan in 
person, the supreme commander and sovereign ruler, who stood forth 
visibly in the midst of his fighting subjects, always with the ministers 
of his government gathered around him. 

The weather which the army now encountered was severe, with 
torrential rains and hailstorms recurring far into the summer. Streams 
were often impassable through floods, which swept away roads and 
bridges and tented encampments. Thus progress was slow, and it was 
almost three months before Suleiman’s forces made contact with 
those of the enemy. Supporting them was a Danube flotilla of some 
hundreds of boats, which w r as held back by a strong current an 
found it hard to keep abreast of the land force. 

Discipline, as usual, was strict. Successive entries in the Sultans 
diary of this march in 1526 read: ‘‘May 10. A soldier is decapitate 
for trampling down the harvest, near the village of Kemal. . . • a }, 

11. Two soldiers accused of stealing horses have their heads cut o 
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Later: “June 5. Two silihdars [sword-bearers] are decapitated for pas¬ 
sing their horses in unharvested fields.” Throughout the march 
Suleiman relied with implicit confidence on Ibrahim, who, whenever 
difficulties arose, was sent ahead to prospect and prepare the way. 
Thus, on the army s arrival at Belgrade, it was found that bridges 
had already been thrown across the Sava. The enemy had retired to 
the north bank of the Danube, leaving a garrison on the south bank 
in the fortress of Peterwardein. Suleiman ordered Ibrahim to capture 
the town and its citadel, assuring him that “it would be but a bite 
to last him till breakfast at Vienna. He succeeded in doing so after 
a number of assaults, with the final aid of two mines to open a 
breach in the walls of the citadel. ‘The Grand Vezir,” so the Sultan 
records, "has 500 soldiers of the garrison beheaded; 300 others are 
taken away into slavery.” 

Suleiman and his army then moved westward along the river to 
the strong strategic line of the River Drava, where they expected the 
Hungarians to make their first stand. But they were amazed to find 
its north bank undefended. Irresolute and slow to organize supplies, 
as one frontier fortress after another fell into the hands of the Turks, 
the Hungarians failed to resolve their mutual jealousies and agree 
on a coherent joint plan of campaign. The inhabitants of Essek, 
abandoned on the south bank, thus voluntarily submitted to the 
Sultan, who then ordered the construction of a pontoon bridge across 
the river. Experts—so the Turkish historian of the campaign, Kemal 
Pasha Zadeh, declares—estimated that this work would take at least 
three months. But “thanks to the skilful arrangements and the intel¬ 
ligent zeal of the Grand Vezir,” it was completed within three days. 
Then, when the army had moved across it, the bridge was destroyed 
at the Sultan’s command, so that “all other roads to safety being 
intercepted, his soldiers would stand firm and unshakeable on the 
field of battle, and that, with no idea of flight in their minds, the 
possibility of retreat should not show itself even in the mirror of an 
imagination struck with fear.” 

The Hungarians by now were mustering their forces on the plain 
of Mohacs, some thirty miles to the north. The young King Loins 
arrived with an army of a mere four thousand men. But a motley 
collection of reinforcements began to appear, until his total torce, 
which included Poles, Germans, and Bohemians, amounted to some 
twenty-five thousand men. The emperor, when it came to provi g 
troops for a war against the Turks, was largely at the mercy o a su 
cession of Protestant Diets. They were to prove slow in grant mg them, 
even reluctant, since there were pacifist elements among them which 
saw the Pope, not the Sultan, as the principal enemy. At the same 
time they were quick to exploit, to then own rejig ous ends, the 
secular conflict between Habsburg and Ottoman. 
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h „ H refused to grant aid for the defense of Belgrade 
Diet of Worms had ^ ® g f tf|er lengthy deliberations, voted 
and now in 15-0 t my at Mohacs. 

it too late to leinfo t / astute among the Hungarian com- 

° n ** fiC lued a smatenic retreat in the dircetion of Buda, luring 
manders count'd ^ a ® d thus lengthen their lines of communi- 
the Turks to fol) in process by reinforcements front 

cation, now only a few days distant, and from a 

the array of P > • , western frontier. But the majority 

Bohemian and impatient, cherished dreams of 

° f by "he belligerent Magyar nobility, who 

instant ma S ^ f king and jealous of Zapolya, they 

damouretTfor an immediate battle, taking the offensive on the spot. 
Their counsels prevailed, and it was fought on a marshy, six-mile 
pla n to the west of the Danube, ground chosen to give scope to the 
Hungarian cavalry but giving it likewise to the superior and more 
numerous cavalry of the Turks. Learning of this reckless decision, a 
shrewd and witty prelate prophesied that “the Hungarian nation will 
have twenty thousand martyrs on the day of the battle, and it would 
be well to have them canonized by the Pope. 

Impatient in tactics as in strategy, the Hungarians opened the 
battle with a needless head-on charge of their heavy-armed cavalry, 
led by King Louis himself and directed right at the center of the 
Turkish line. When this appeared to succeed it was quickly followed 
bv a general advance of all the Hungarian forces. But the Turks, 
hopine thus to deceive their enemy and lead him on to destruction, 
had planned their defense in depth, placing its main line farther to 
the rear, with a hillside at the back of it. Thus presently the Hungarian 
cavalry-, still galloping forward, came up against the hard core of the 
Janissaries grouped around the Sultan and his standard. There were 
furious hand-to-hand fights, and Suleiman himself was at one moment 
in danger, from arrows and lances that struck his cuirass. Bui the 
far superior Turkish artillery, carefully concentrated and skillfully 
handled as usual, decided the issue. It mowed the Hungarians down 
in their thousands and enabled the Turks to encircle and break the 
concentration of Hungarian troops in the center, slaughtering and 
scattering the enemy until survivors were fleeing in total disorder to 
north and to east. Thus within an hour and a half the battle was won. 

The king of Hungary died on the battlefield while attempting to 
escape with a head wound His body, identified by the jewels in the 
plume of his helmet, was found in a swamp, where, borne down by 
the weight of his armour, he had been smothered beneath his fallen 
horse. His kingdom died with him, since he had no heir; and the 
bulk of the Magyar nobles, together with eight of his bishops, died 
too. Suleiman is said to have expressed chivalrous grief at the kings 
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wh: “M a y Allah be mcrclful lo him, and punish those who misled 
1 inexperience: it was not my wish that he should thus be cut off. 
bile he had scarcely tasted the sweets of life and royalty." 

More expedient than chivalrous was the Sultan’s order to take no 
nrisoners. Before his scarlet imperial pavilion there soon towered a 
pvramid of a thousand heads of Hungarian noblemen. On August 31, 
j 526 , the day following the battle, he wrote in his diary: "The Sultan, 
eated on a golden throne, receives the homage of the viziers and the 
hc\s‘ massacre -’^00 prisoners; the rain falls in torrents.” On 
September 2: “Rest at Mohacs, 20,000 Hungarian infantry and 4,000 
0 f their cavalry are buried.' Mohacs was then burned, and the 
countryside scorched by the akinjis, Not for nothing has "the Destruc¬ 
tion of Mohacs," as the place is still named, been described as "the 
tomb of the Hungarian nation.” To this day, when disaster overtakes 
him a Hungarian will say . "No matter, more was lost on Mohacs 

field.” 

Organized Hungarian resistance came to a virtual end with the 
battle of Mohacs, which scaled the position of Turkey as a pre¬ 
dominant power in the heart of Europe for the next two centuries. 
John Zapolya and his troops, which might have affected the outcome 
of the battle, reached the Danube next day, but hastened to withdraw 
at the news of their countrymen’s defeat. On September 10 the 
Sultan and his army entered Buda. On the way: "Sept. 4. Order to 
massacre all peasants in the camp. Women alone excepted: Akinjis 
forbidden to plunder." It was a prohibition which they were consis¬ 
tently to disregard and which the Sultan was not lo enforce. 

The city of Buda was burned to the ground, and only the royal 
palace, where Suleiman had taken up residence, survived. Here, in 
the company of Ibrahim, he made a collection of its treasures, which 
were transported by river to Belgrade and then to Istanbul. They in¬ 
cluded the great library, renowned throughout Europe, of Matthias 
Corvinus, together with three bronze statues from Italy, representing 
Hercules. Diana, and Apollo. The most treasured trophies however, 
were two huge cannons which Mehmed the Conqueror had been 
obliged to abandon after his abortive siege of Belgrade,.and whic 
(he Hungarians had since proudly exhibited as a proof of theirjalour 

The Sultan now engaged in the pleasures of hunting ^dfakonry 
in the countryside, and of music and feasting m the palace m “" whl 
reflecting on what he would do with this country which he hud^on 

quered with such unexpected ease. It was SU PP 0S ® . ^ad 

occupy and garrison Hungary, adding it to his e p , 

Belgrade and Rhodes. But for the time being e p force, 

content with his limited victory. His army, essentia > Valley 

had suffered from the harsh, torrential weather of the Danube alley. 
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'>nnroachin° and his available resources in manpower 
Now winter was «PP « ^ contro l]ing the country. Moreover, his 

were inadequate t th t l0 deal with disturbances i n 

rSS 'where ^revolts * had to te suppressed in Cfficia and Kara- 
Anatoha, where communication between Buda and Istanbul were 

mama. . ^ b j s torian Kemal Pasha Zadeh: The time 

°n E ’ IV nrovince should be annexed to the possession of Islam had 

not'yet arrived. ... The matter was therefore postponed to a more 

SUi T h b us Era constructed a bridge of boats across the Danube , 0 
Pesd! and after burning the city led h.s troops homeward along the 
left bank of the river. 

His evacuation left a political and dynastic vacuum in Hungary. 
Two rival claimants sought to fill it. contending for the crown of the 
dead King Louis. The first was the Archduke Ferdinand of Habsburg. 
brother of the Emperor Charles V and brother-in-law of the childless 
Kins Louis to whose throne he had a legal claim. His rival claimant 
was John Zapolya, the ruling prince of Transylvania, who as a Hun¬ 
garian could invoke a law excluding foreigners from the throne of 
his country and who, with his army still fresh and intact in the field, 
was already in effective control of the greater part of the kingdom. 
A Diet composed largely of Hungarian nobles elected Zapolya, and 
he entered Budapest to be crowned as king. This suited Suleiman, 
who could count on Zapolya to do his bidding, while Zapolya himself 
received material support from Francis I and his anti-Habsburg allies. 
But a few weeks later a rival Diet, supported by a pro-German faction 
of the nobilitv, chose Ferdinand, who had already been elected to 
the throne of Bohemia, as king of Hungary. This led to a civil war 
in which Ferdinand on his own account marched against Zapolya, 
defeated him, and drove him into exile in Poland. Ferdinand in his 
turn was crowned king of Hungary, occupied Buda, and began to 
envisage the establishment of a central European Habsburg state, 
composed of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

Such plans, however, were to depend on the Turks, whose diplo¬ 
macy was henceforward to influence the course of European history. 
From Poland, Zapolya sent an envoy to Istanbul, seeking a defensive 
and offensive alliance with the Sultan. He met at first with a haughty 
reception from Tbrahim and his fellow' vezirs. But finally the Sultan 
agreed to give Zapolya the title of King, in effect granting him the 
lands that his armies had conquered and promising him protection 
against Ferdinand and all his enemies. 

A treaty was concluded in which Zapolya undertook to pay a° 
annual tribute to the Sultan, to place at his disposal every ten years 
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tenth part of the population of Hungary, of both sexes, and to grant 
? perpetuity free passage through his territory to the Ottoman forces. 

? ho s did John Zapo,ya bccome a vassal of Sultan, and his portion 
f Hungary a satellite kingdom under Ottoman protection. 

0 p CI -dinand now in his turn sent an embassy to Istanbul, in the 
hope securing a truce. His envoys met with a hostile reception, 
pin; Sultan refused their extravagant demands and they were thrown 

into prison. 

The Sultan now planned a third campaign up the Danube Valley, 
s protector of Zapolya against Ferdinand and in defiance of the 
Emperor Charles V himself. As a German folksong had foreboded 
of the Turks: 

From Hungary he’s soon away 
In Austria by break of day, 

Bavaria is just at hand, 

From there he’ll reach another land, 

Soon to the Rhine perhaps he’ll come. 


On May 10, 1529, he left Istanbul with a larger army than before, 

• n commanded by Ibrahim Pasha. The rains were more torrential 
'han ever, and the expedition was to reach the neighbourhood of 
Vienna a month later than planned. Meanwhile, Zapolya had come 
to salute his overlord on the field of Mohacs with six thousand men. 
The Sultan received him with ceremony, crowning him with the 
sacred crown of St. Stephen. On the capture, after the siege of Buda. 
he made his entry once more into the city to be enthroned as King 
John. On September 27, the Sultan, first letting loose the scourge of 
the akinji, arrived before the walls of Vienna. Already the citizens 
had seen the night sky reddened on the horizon by lhe fla ^ s ^ 
burning villages. Presently, as far as the eye could see around the 
walls of their city, the countryside was dotted with tens of thousan s 

of white Moslem tents. . . , fnr -~ for 

Ferdinand had found difficulty in raising adequate forces for 

Vienna's defense. The emperor, still fully occupied with h« warm 
the West, consistently urged his brother to come to a temporary 
understanding with Zapolya, until his own orcesInstead, 
participate in a major offensive against the Tur - s 1 throuah his 

Ferdinand proceeded in person on a recant,ng campaign through^h^ 

various dominions. All promised contmgen s, an received 

tenth man was conscripted. But this was not enou S h . t H ^f ° ““Tere 

support from the imperial princes of Germany. At ^ 

hesitant, but finally they voted a quota of troops for the Emp.re 
defense. 
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_ .. . <,#Mr#»ssed an appeal for help, in the common interest 

[0 Se DTct of S^r. s^ Suleiman’s boas, that he would £ 
to the UlL \ 01 * V fore he had erected a monument to his victory 

lay th°'h n ,nk of the Rhine. This made some impression, and finally, 
OI l 'h^of a soniewhat lukewarm appeal by Luther for a stand 
tak *nft h the d Turks Protestants and Catholics joined in voting a quota 
for the’ Empire’s defense. It took some time to mobilize 
nnd had Suleiman not been delayed for a month by the rains, might 
no ’have aS in time to contribute to the city’s salvation. As it was, 
reinforcements appeared only three days before the appearance of 
^ Turks, raising the numbers ot Vienna s gamson from twelve to 
some twentv thousand. They were moreover, for the most part no 
mere feudal levies, but well-trained professional infantry, veterans 
of the emperor’s campaigns in Italy, and they were commanded by 
a brave and experienced general with half a century of service behmd 

him, Count Nicholas von Salm. 

The defenses of Vienna had been hastily but resourcefully im¬ 
provised The defenders’ task was to transform into an effective 
fortress a half-ruined city surrounded by medieval walls barely six 
feet thick, and a frail outer palisade well named the “city hedge.” 
Houses too close to the walls were now razed to the ground. Later, 
to neutralize all possible advantage to the attackers, it was decided to 
sacrifice every building outside them within artillery range. This in¬ 
volved the burning of all the suburbs, eight hundred buildings in all, 
which included the city hospital, several churches and convents, and 
a castle on a hilltop which might have served the Turks as a strong¬ 
hold. Within the city new entrenched earthen defenses were con¬ 
structed and a new wall twenty feet high, with a new ditch. The bank 
of the Danube was similarly entrenched and palisaded. The country¬ 
side was scoured to lay in stocks of provisions. Fire precautions 
against incendiary missiles were organized, and inflammable roofs 
removed from the houses. Finally the city gates were bricked up, 
with the exception of one which was to serve as a sally port. Old 
men, women, children, and priests were evacuated from the city, 
that there might be fewer mouths to feed. But many on leaving fell 
into the hands of the akinjis. Meanwhile, Ferdinand himself was not 
in Vienna when the siege began but in Linz, still canvassing aid 
from the German princes. 

Fortunately for the defenders, Suleiman had been obliged, by the 
rains, to leave behind him the bulk of his heavy siege artillery, so 
effective at Rhodes He had only lighter cannon, which could make 
little impact on the strengthened walls, and thus he had to rely largely 
on mining. Nonetheless he underrated the task before him as he called 
upon the garrison to surrender, on agreed terms, declaring that he 
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sought only to follow and find King Ferdinand. He boasted that, in 
tbe event of resistance he would be breakfasting in Vienna within 
thr ce days, on the Feast of St. Michael, and would so destroy the 
L that it might never have existed, sparing none of the population. 

But a fortnight passed, and the Viennese still held out. St Michael’s 
n aV brought only unseasonable rains, from which the Turks in their 
i.aht tents suffered. A released prisoner was sent with a message to the 
Sultan that his breakfast had grown cold and he must be content 
with such sustenance as the guns from the walls might provide. 

The musketry of the Turks was so skilled and assiduous as to make 
it impossible for any defender to appear on these walls without the 
risk of being hit; their archers, concealed among the ruins of the 
suburbs, discharged an incessant hail of arrows with so deadly an 
aim that they penetrated the loopholes and embrasures in the walls, 
making it hazardous for the citizens to emerge into the streets. Arrows 
flew in all directions, and the Viennese kept as souvenirs some— 
presumably discharged by Turks of distinction—which were wrapped 
with costly fabrics and even set with pearls. Mines were exploded by 
t | ic Turkish sappers, and despite active countermining from the 
cellars of the city, breaches were thus made in the walls. But the 
ensuing Turkish assaults were repulsed through the courage of the 
defenders, who celebrated their success with the sound of trumpets 
and martial music. Periodically they made sorties of their own, some¬ 
times returning with prisoners and booty which on one occasion in¬ 
cluded eighty men and five camels. 

Suleiman surveyed the operations from a carpeted tent, hung with 
fine tissues and furnished with bejewelled divans, whose numerous 
pinnacles, crowned with knobs of gold, soared high above the Turkish 
encampment. Here the Sultan interviewed Christian prisoners and 
sent them back into the city with threats and promises laden with 
Pifts of robes and Turkish ducats—hut without any effect on the 
defenders, who, in the words of a popular song, were to the Sultan 
“not men but devils.” Ibrahim Pasha, directing the siege sought to 
encourage the attackers by distributing handfuls of gold m reward 
for an enemv’s head or an important capture. But a^their spi 
flagged, they were driven on by blows with sticks and whips and 

“ On'the evening of October 12 a Divan ^summoned in the 
Sultan’s camp—a council of war to decide whe er avoure d 

tinue the siege. Ibrahim, voicing the views of the majon. 
withdrawal; morale was low, winter was approaching, upp’l d 

tunning short, the Janissaries were grumbling, ’ 1 . . u attempt 

imminent reinforcements, After discussion \ wa , troops 0 f e x- 
a fourth and last major assault, with the offer to the troops 
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iarv rewards for success. On October 14 it was 
ceptional pcciwiW and thc pick of the Sultan’s army. It met 

launched by the Jan rcsis tance, the attackers failing to 

hour after hour v 1 150 feel w ide. Turkish losses were so 

storm a breach in * . discouragement, 

heavy as to create ' J- cs ^tially a summer force, limited in its 

The Sultan s ar ^at its feudal cavalry could not face a 

offensive scope i ty th perish, hcnce were cqnfined to a 

winter campaign lest the. ^ Nor could thc Sultan him _ 

campaigning s»ea i J wh o Accompanied him. conveniently remain 
self, and .the * f lon r Thus, now that it was already mid- 
absent from 1 st ^ failedj Su i eiman ra ised the siege 

October and the ■ retfeat ^ Turkish troops set fire to their 
and ordered ag burning alive all their prisoners from the 
camp niassacr g ^ lhosC) of both sexes, young enough to 

nua^y for the^ave marker The army -started on its long trek back 
quamv lor uic etirmishine enemy cavalry and by weather 

fven wort 'tha^^efore Silent through the siege, the bells of Vienna 
now pealed triumphantly amid salvos of gunfire, while St. Stephens 
Cathedral resounded to the strains of a Te Deum of thanks for a 
preat victory. Hans Sachs, the Meistersinger composed his own bal ad 
of thanksgiving, with the words “Except the Lord keep the city, the 

watchman waketh in vain.” 

Tlie heart of Christian Europe was delivered from the Turk. Sultan 
Suleiman had suffered his first defeat, driven back from the walls of 
a great capital by a force which his own outnumbered by three to 
one At Buda his vassal. Zapolya, came out to compliment him on his 
“successful campaign.” It was as such that he endeavoured to present 
it to his subjects, celebrating his return with popular entertainments 
on the Feast of the Circumcision of his five sons, m a lavish and 
sumptuous style. He sought to save his face by pretending he had 
come not to take Vienna but to fight the Archduke Ferdinand, who 
had not dared to appear before him and who was clearly no king 
but—in the subsequent words of Ibrahim—“only a little fellow o 

Vienna, and worth small attention.” . . 

In the eyes of the world his face was saved by the arrival in Istanbul 

of a second embassy from Ferdinand, requesting a truce and °“ er,n ^ 
to pay an annual ‘’pension” to the Sultan—with another to the ran 
Vezir—if they would recognize him as king of Hungary, relinquis mg 
Buda and abandoning Zapolya. At this Ibrahim opened the win o 
and pointed in pride to the celebrated Castle of the Seven 
where Suleiman’s immense treasures were stored. Nor, he a c ’ 
would any personal bribe induce him to betray his master. For a 1 • 
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. qll <rhtiness, hlS deliberately referring to thc archduke simply as 
Spnd" «#“? rcfu , su, 8 t ° ca11 Chart*. Emperor-a title he 
served fo r lhe Su,tan a,onc —die atmosphere was friendlier than 
ffore. Nonetheless it was made clear to the envoys that they could 
bt c peace only on conditions to be laid down by the Sultan’ 

Sultan still expressed his determination to cross swords with 

Emperor Charles—to whom he chose to refer in tones of dis- 
racement as “the King of Spain.” Thus on April 26, 1532, he set 
f7th once more up the Danube with his army and river fleet Before 
^idling Belgrade he was met by further envoys from Ferdinand, 

«* n0 w offered peace on more conciliatory terms than before, in- 
V ' vsin iT the amount of the proffered “pension” and ready even on 
^tain conditions to recognize the claims of Zapolya, But the Sultan, 

C ^- bring Ids envoys and addressing them in an audience of some 
r °h ldour in which they were mortified to find themselves placed 
the envoy of the king of France, made it clear to them that 
* enemy was not Ferdinand, but Charles: “The King of Spain,” he 
•h-illengcd, “has for a long time declared his wish to go against the 
Turks - but 1. by the grace of God. am proceeding with my army 
-a-iinst him. If he is great in heart, let him await me in thc field, and 
whatever God wills shall be. If, however, he does not wish to 
wait for me, let him send tribute to my Imperial Majesty'.” 

This time the emperor, back in his own German dominions, tempo- 
n-ilv at peace with France, fully awake to thc gravity of the Turkish 
menace and his obligation to defend Europe against it. assembled an 
i m aerial force larger in scale and more formidable in strength than 
mv which had opposed the Turk before. Inspired by a sense that 
this was a crucial turning point in the epic struggle between Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, soldiers thronged to the scene of war from all parts 

of his dominions. From beyond the Alps came 

and Spain. Here was an army such as had never until now mustered 

m Li* order ’to "muster it Charles had been obliged to cometotenns 
with the Lutherans, who had hitherto frustrated all eff^ 0 ^m 

perial defense by their reluctance to provi e a a truce was 

tions, and supplies for the purpose. Now. in unt ’ * r ‘T feturn f or 
agreed at Nuremberg, in which the Catholic emp 1 _ otestants and 
such support, made important concessions r . question, 
postponed indefinitely a final settlement ° e fj ect the «^lly 

Thus paradoxically thc Ottoman Empire one w hich came 

of the Reformation.” The alliance more c Turkish support 

directly to involve, in conquered Christian err1 . ’ ^ even involved 
for Protestant as opposed to Catholic political 

some Turkish approval of the reformers’ faith, not merely r 
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, , in reliEious terms, taking account of its prohibition, common to 
Islam, of the worehip of images. 

o , instead of following the Danube Valley straight to 

N0W SU hJfa?e 'sent an irregular cavalry force ahead, to demonstrate 
Vienna as before s t * nd ravage Us surroundings. He himself 

ins presence beito southerly direction into open country, 

led n” IS -SaWS enticing the enemy out of the cityTo 
perhaps withi th favourablc to | s regular cavalry. Some 

g ,ve him battle g ^ the dty he was hc ] d up before the small 

"s'ofGuns the last town in Hungary before the Austrian border, 
fortress of Gun^ h \ ^ and heroic resistance from its 

Here he met und „ a Croatian nobleman named Nicholas 

Shield out, delaying Suleiman’s advance throughout most of 

The* Turks brought their artillery to bear on the town from a 
T . ori- hnilt oDDOsite the most vulnerable point in the walls. 

r • t t 

iney ore4wrc resisted Numerous Turkish mines were laid, 

* thc Turkkh 
tten hestcle swamped by continual rain. Demands for surrender 
were scornfully rejected. Finally Ibrahim devisedla facc-savmgcom- 
promise It was proclaimed to the defenders that the Sultan, in view of 
Lr bravery, had decided to spare them. The commander was 
honourably received by Ibrahim, and agreed to favourable terms for 
a surrender “on paper,” handing over the keys of the town as a sign 
of nominal Turkish possession. Only a few token troops were then 
admitted within its walls, to man the breaches against massacre and 

pillage by the rest. , 

For the Turks, valuable time had been wasted and the weather 

was worsening. Suleiman nonetheless could still have marched on 
Vienna. Instead, perhaps in a last hope to lure his enemies out of the 
city into the open country, he let it be known that he was seeking not 
the city but the emperor himself, who he hoped would come forward 
with his army, to confront him on the field of battle. In fact, Charles 
was two hundred miles away up the Danube, at Ratisbon, with no 
intention of being drawn into any such major confrontation. So the 
Sultan, lacking heavy artillery and aware that the garrison ot lcnna 
was stronger than that which had defeated him before, tume 
southward from the city and began his homeward march, conten ing 
himself with destructive raids on a wide scale, through the va ey 
and mountains of Styria, where he avoided the main fortresses 
destroy villages, harry the peasantry, and lay waste large areas o 
lower Austrian countryside. # * 

Back in Istanbul two months later the Sultan wrote: “Five days 
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, ts and illuminations. . . The Bazaars remain open all night, 

,U 1 Sulehnan goes to visit them incognito"—doubtless seeking to 
recover whether or not his subjects saw this second campaign against 
as a defeat or as a victory. As in the case of the first, it was 
L official version, retailed for public consumption, that the Sultan 
! ] j gone forth to give battle to his foe, the Christian emperor, who 
1,11 . |J ot dared to face him but preferred to remain in hiding. To offset 
! ia 0 wn loss of prestige. Suleiman could at least claim that, by his 
h,s y »5 choice, there had been no decisive trial of strength. Thus 
fke main Ottoman army had returned to Istanbul intact to fight 

another day. 

The time had come to treat for peace, for which the Habsburgs 
as rC ady as the Ottomans. A settlement was agreed with Ferdi- 
^d * who in a formula dictated by Ibrahim addressed himself to the 
iflr n as a son to a father, and thus satisfied Ottoman pride and 
Su | e Suleiman for his part promised to treat him as a son, and 
Tinted him peace “not for seven years, for twenty-five years, for a 
J> r . d y Car s, but for two centuries, three centuries, indeed for ever, 
^Ferdinand himself does not break it." Flungary was to be partitioned 
and its fortresses divided between the two sovereigns, Ferdinand and 

^Agreement in fact proved hard to achieve, Suleiman on the one 
hand playing off Zapolya—“my slave”-against Ferdinand, and in¬ 
sisting “Hungary is mine"; Ibrahim on the other hand favouring a 
settlement on the basis that each should have what he held, Finally, 
to Suleiman’s discomfiture and behind his back Ferdinand and 
Zapolya concluded an independent agreement, each reigning as king 
over his share of the country until Zapolya’s death, when Ferdnand 
should reign over alt. Meanwhile there was as yet no peace treaty 
between Sultan and emperor, who would not, at the hrs ^pproach 
reconcile their respective imperial pretensions in the matter of title. 

and dignities. 

Thus it was that, at one of the turning points of ^oty^SuHon 

Suleiman finally failed, before Vienna, to p hundred 

of Europe, much an the Modems from Sgunhad feg-gW {o ^ 

years earlier at the battle of Tours. His ta Furooean troops, 

valiant resistance of well-trained, well-comma ss . Qna j out . 

experienced campaigners whose d’sciphne at P confronted 

classed those of thc feudal armies which had. “"U‘ ^ his match . 

tile Ottomans in the Balkans and Hungary. climate, to 

But it was equally due to the facts of WSW ^ hundred 
the Sultan's overstretched lines of commumca on ■ , i at 

miles between the Bosporus and central Europe, 
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, . t i. e Danube Valley, with its continual rains and 

dimahe hazaris f 1 fact0 n> hampere d a campaigning season 
gales and floods.] B for an arnly which dld not carry its 0Wn 

already u ^ u !> * d of ,' he mass of its cavalrymen to gather fodder 
supplies, by the n ibmty through the winter and in a dev- 

for their horses thus now recognized that there was a 

astated count ^'g r0 beyon d which it was not profitable to press 
Damien Vienna, L the' military context of the age, was in effect 

beyond the peri l had been reinforced, through 

bv apro per respect for Turkish arms. Here were no 
hard experience, ^ but a highly organized 

barbar,L - h _^ such as the West, in this age, had not before en- 
^feSSsartItalian commentator observed: 

. . lWlf Hicrinline has such justice and seventy ns easily to sur- 

nas^the' Snf Greeks and Romans, the Turks surpass our soldiers for 
pass oil nnu commanders promptly: they never show 

“oncerntrS Ls in battle, they can live a long time without 

bread and wine, conrent with barley and water. 

Countless other Europeans bore witness to their military virtues, their 
zeal for battle, their self-control, their single-hearted sense of purpose. 

With this united force behind it. the Ottoman Empire was now 
more than ever a power in the affairs of the West. Sulerman had made 
of it a lasting political factor in what was later to be termed the 


Concert of Europe. 
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WHEN SULEIMAN IN HIS YOUTH SUCCEEDED TO THE OTTOMAN 
. ne Cardinal Wolsey said of him to the Venetian ambassador at 
h court of King Henry VIII: “This Sultan Suleiman is twenty-five 
_ C . ol( j an d has good judgment; it is to be feared he will act like 
^father.” The Doge had written to his ambassador: "The Sultan is 
US a very powerful, and extremely hostile to the Christian race,” 

Th 10 Grand Turk, “Signor Turco” to the Venetians, inspired the 
j 0 f western Europe only with fear and mistrust as the "powerful 
Zd formidable enemy” of Christendom. 

Except in such militant terms, little was at first reputed of Suleiman. 

Hut soon his campaigns in the field came to be matched more and 
* by the warfare of diplomacy. Hitherto foreign representatives 
he sultan’s court had been confined mainly to those of Venice, 
who since her naval defeat by the Turks at the turn of the century 
anil her consequent loss of supremacy in the Mediterranean had 
•learned to kiss the hand that she could not cut off." Venice thus 
cultivated close diplomatic relations with the Porte, which she came 
to treat as her leading diplomatic post, sending frequent missions to 
Istanbul and maintaining in residence a bailo, or minister, who was 
usually a man of top caliber. Their diplomats sent back fre^ient 
report's to the Doge and his government and thus helpedt indirec y 
to keep Europe in general well-informed as to developments at 
Saltan" court. King Francis 1 once said of them . “Nothing true comes 
from Constantinople, save by way of Venice. 

But now foreign contacts, and thus the pteseir e njbe cny o 
foreigners of consequence, increased with the arnval fg|. 
from other powersEfrom an early date the 

Hungarians, the Croatians, and above all t c rep ^ (Carles 

panied by ample suites, of King Ferdinand an h d 

V, with his widespread cosmopolitan dommions Thrmta to them 
to a growing number of foreign travellers ^dwnters^ Western 

Christendom came to discover gradually more . h h uled the 
P=™n, his way of life, the institutions £ h , 5 

nature of his court with its elaborate cc c traditions and 

subjects with their outlandish but far £ ™^ an now increasingly pre- 
manners and customs. The image of Su 
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sen ted to the West was, by comparison with those of his Ottoman fore- 
bears, that of a civilized monarch—in Eastern if not Western terms. 
He had. it was evident, raised to its peak an oriental civilization deriv¬ 
ing from nomadic, tribal, and religious origins. Enriching it with new 
splendours, he was now aptly named by the West “the Magnificent.” 

Suleiman’s daily life in his palace, from levee to couchee, followed 
a ritual comparable in its detailed precision to that ol the French 
kings at Versailles. When the Sultan rose from his couch in the 
morning he would be clothed, by select members of his household, 
in a caftan, a robe which he would wear only once, with twenty gold 
ducats in one pocket and a thousand pieces of silver in the other-— 
both robe and unspent cash becoming the perquisites of his chamber- 
lain at the end of the day. His three daily meals were brought to him 
by a long train of pages, to be eaten alone from fine porcelain and 
silver dishes on a low silver table, with sweetened and perfumed 
water (seldom wine) to drink, and a doctor standing by his side as 
a precaution against possible poisoning. 

He would retire to rest at night on three crimson velvet mattresses, 
one of down and two of cotton—lying in the summer between sheets 
of delicate tissue and in the winter wrapped in the softest fur of sable 
or black fox, with his head resting on two grcen-tasselled pillows. 
Above his couch was a golden canopy, and around it four high waxen 
tapers on silver stands, by which four armed guards stood throughout 
the night, extinguishing the candles on the side toward which the 
Sultan might turn, and keeping watch over him until he awoke. Each 
night, as a security measure, he would sleep in a different room of 
his choice, which his chamberlains would prepare meanwhile. 

Much of his day would be occupied with formal audiences and 
consultations with officials. But when his Divan was not sitting he 
would occupy his leisure, perhaps reading The Book of Alexander, 
a legendary account by a Persian writer of the Great Conqueror’s 
exploits; or studying religious and philosophical treatises; or listening 
to music or watching the anLics of dwarfs or the contortions of 
wrestlers; or perhaps deriving amusement from the quips of court 
jesters. In the afternoon, after a siesta on two mattresses, one bro¬ 
caded with silver and the other with gold, he would often cross with 
a chosen companion to the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, to relax in 
the gardens there. Alternatively the palace itself offered him, in the 
third court, relaxation and refreshment in a garden planted with 
palm trees and cypress and laurel, adorned with a glass-domed kiosk 
over whose roof in the hot weather there flowed cascades of glittering 
water. 

His public entertainments lived up to his reputation for magnifi¬ 
cence. When, seeking to detract attention from his first failure before 
Vienna, he celebrated the Feast of the Circumcision of his five sons in 
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the summer of 1530, the festivities lasted for three whole weeks The 
Hippodrome became a city of tents, gorgeous in their draperies with 

. lofty P aVll,0n f “ l , he cem « "h** 'be Sultan sal before Z%Zc 
on a throne with columns of lapis lazuli. Above him shone a Snoov 
of *PW. e " d WIth *«**; beneath him, spread over T.hc 

ground, were soil precious carpets. Around were pitched tents of in¬ 
numerable colours but, surpassing them all in brightness, .he cap¬ 
tured pavilions of princes defeated by Ottoman arms. Between the 
official ceremonies with their splendid processions and sumptuous 
banquets, the Hippodrome offered an infinite choice of entertainments 
for the people. There were games, tournaments, sham fights and 
displays of equitation; dances, concerts, shadow plays and stage re¬ 
enactments of great sieges and battle scenes: circus shows with 
clowns, jugglers, acrobats galore, fireworks exploding, spluttering, 
cascading across the night sky—all on a scale never seen in the city 
before. 

When the festivities were over, Suleiman proudly asked Ibrahim 
whose feast had been the finer, this for his sons, or the Grand Vezir’s 
own wedding feast. Ibrahim disconcerted the Sultan by replying: 
"There never was a feast equal to my wedding”; then continued. "O 
my Padishah, my wedding was honoured by the presence of Suleiman, 
Lord of the Age, firm Rampart of Islam. Possessor of Mecca and 
Medina, Lord of Damascus and Egypt, Caliph of the Lofty Threshold, 
and Lord of the Residence of the Pleiades. But to your festival, who 
was there of equal rank who might come?” 

Four Venetian envoys, sole representatives of the West, proved as 
always zealous in their observation and description of all that oc¬ 
curred at the feast. Suleiman himself was described at this time by 
one of them, Pietro Bragadino, the Venetian minister: ”He is thirty- 
two years old, deadly pale, with an aquiline nose, and a long neck, 
of no apparent strength, but his hand is very strong, as I observed 
when I kissed it, and it is said to be able to bend a stiffer bow than 
anyone else. He is by nature melancholy, much addicted to women, 
liberal, proud, hasty, and yet sometimes very gentle. 

But as time went on and the court of Suleiman grew m diplomatic 
importance, the Venetians were reinforced by the representatives o 
other powers, who recorded, for the benefit of the West their own 
observations on Ottoman Turkey and its Sultan. Outstanding among 
them w'as Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, of Flemish no origin, a 
notable scholar and a man of the world with an open-minded and 
civilized outlook who from 1554 onward was intenmttenilji envoy m 
Istanbul for the Emperor Charles V. In a series of ckscrtpuve lettes 
to a friend he was to give the West the benefit of a fresh, ^jecttve, 

and personal view of Suleiman, his court, am is P^P _ . ^ 

start Busbecq, the man of the West, proved quick to appreciate the 
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. ... . _ n , cts of this unfamiliar world of the East. Soon after 

his^rivd tatSemp his post, he was writing of Hie Sultan’s hall of 
audience at Amasya. 

. ,,\th me and cast your eye over the immense crowd of tUr . 
Now eorae WI« in countless folds of the whitest silk, and bright 

ba f of ew kW ‘™ d huc ’ and = ver y' vl,ere . tl ? e brilliance of go l d 
raiment of every _ . A more beautiful spectacle never wns 

silver, d Yet amid all this! luxury there was a great sin,', 

presented to my g- ^ dresS of aU has the same form, whatever the 

P arer’s rank- and no edgings or useless trimmings are sewn on, as is 
wearei s rank, t struck me as par t icu larly praiseworthy 

! he I LU , 5t0 ^ ( multhude was the silence and good discipline. There were 

!D ,T /,hc cries and murmurs which usually proceed from a motley 

concourse and there was no crowding. Each man kept hts appointed 

place in the quietest manner possible. 

Busbecq was quick to discern the principles inherent in that society 
which was Suleiman’s household, a society where a high degree of 
democratic equality prevailed beneath the rule of an absolute autoc¬ 


racy. 

In all that great assembly no single man owed his dignity to anything but 
his personal merits and bravery: no one is distinguished from the rest 
bv his birth and honour is paid to each man according to the nature ol 
die duty and offices which he discharges. There is no struggle for prcce- 
donee every man having his place assigned to him by virtue of the func- 
lion which 'he performs. The Sultan himself assigns to all their duties 
and offices, and in doing so pays no attention to wealth or the empty 
claims of rank, and takes no account of any influence or popularity 
which a candidate may possess: he only considers merit and scrutinises 
the character, natural ability and disposition of each. Thus each man is 
rewarded according to his deserts, and offices are tilled by men capable 
of performing them. 


The Sultan himself received Busbecq in audience, "seated on a 
rather low sofa, not more than a foot from the ground and spread 
with many coverlets and cushions embroidered with exquisite work. 
Near him were his bow and arrows. His expression ... is anything 
but smiling, and has a sternness which, though sad, is full of majesty. 
On our arrival wc were introduced into his presence by his Chamber- 
lain. . . After going through the pretence of kissing his hand, we 
were led to the wall facing him backwards, so as not to turn our bac 
or any part of them towards him/’ 

Busbecq then stated the purpose of his mission, which was to per¬ 
suade the Turks to check their raids into Hungary. This request an 
its accompanying arguments did not suit the policy of the Sultan, 
who “assumed an expression of disdain,” replied only with & one 
"Well, well,” and caused the emperors envoys to be dismissed fort 
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*th to their lodging. Busbecq was not wholly surprised at the Sultan’s 
attitude toward his petition. It was Suleiman's practice to draw, 
his reception of foreign ambassadors, a clear distinction between 
n . 1 c of a friendly country, like Venice or France, and those of a 
iwcr regarded as hostile. 

P gusbecq’s arrival at his court had coincided with that of a more 
. v0U rcd Persian envoy, bearing splendid gifts, whose request for 
a , aCC had been granted on the spot. "No possible honour towards 
P 1 * Persian was omitted.” wrote Busbecq, "that we might have no 
Vnibt about the genuineness of the peace which had been made with 
1 0 In all matters ... the Turks are in the habit of going to ex- 
1 p nes whether in paying honour to their friends or in showing their 
tr Jniempt by humiliating their foes.” When the Persian peace had 
f" ratified, Busbecq could obtain only a truce for six months. Thus 
e referred to go home to Vienna with a letter from Suleiman and 
perhaps to return with a reply. Introduced once again into the Sul¬ 
tan’s presence, 

two ample embroidered robes reaching to my ankles were thrown about 
w bich were as much as I could carry My attendants were also 
nresented with silken robes of various colours and, clad in these, ac¬ 
companied me. 1 thus proceeded in a stately procession, as though I 
were going to play the part of Agamemnon or some similar hero m a 
tragedy, and bade farewell to the Sultan after receiving hts despatch 
wrapped up in cloth of gold. 

He and his suite left without the official breakfast normally offered to 
departing ambassadors, for ’’this is only done when they are friendly. 
„d our relations had not yet been placed on a footing of peace. 

The style of Suleiman’s diplomacy had evolved in close^concert with 

Ibrahim Pasha, who remained his.Pollan hadbroken new ground 
power in 1536. In this appointment«he Sultan 1 

by selecting as hts chief minlste V'°?’ 1 ^ eovernoffrom the official hier- 
done, some army judge or provmci S household, of whose 

archy, but a favourite from Vus own rmp«onsch| 

qualities he was thus able to judge ’ jj f 0r his successors 

Here he set a significant precedent, for goodjr dUor ^ 

in the sultanate. Ibrahim s status an . ^ Greek Christian 

and their envoys—doubtless furthere p erc ji na nd wrote letters to 
origin—was such that both to Constan- 

him in person, while invariably a 1 vone else, 
tinople were instructed to see him c a ^ ' ^ cen q” were inclined 
Venetians, dubbing him 'Ibrahim j^ asls Ibrahim of his 
to take at their face value the con tin repeated bragging 

power to make the Sultan do what he wanted, 
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.1 , "Ti is I who govern." Together with his sarcasm and 
instance J hectoring, taunting tactics, this bombast w 3s 

scorn. Ins browbeah ^ stock . in . t rade of his diplomatic armoury 
simply a weapon intimidate the ambassadors of rival 

dCSigne VhVaTo handUngthem in this context of Ottoman vi«££ 
powers. The ar ‘’ "u res for peace called for a strong rather than a 
and European seen „ ; did Suleiman at any time object to 

subtle a PP'° ac ' nsjo ’ ns o[ his vezir. Ibrahim's haughtiness matched, 
the arrogant p h Sultan ’ s own, expressed as befitting his 

l n r an ,°Tn P a^7l»er. Each of the two men. Sulcfm* 
andTbrahitn formed a counterpart to the other. Suleiman's foreign 
noftevfo terms of its general long-term direction, was consistently his 
own-that of extending his power into Europe at the expense of the 
Habsburgs and in alliance with France^ Ibrahim complemented i, 
. s . nf its tactical method and detail, of its more immedi- 

ate'exigencies. above aU of his own understanding of Europe, to whose 
Weas beyond his master's sphere, he was able to open his master's 
m nd' At this important moment in Ottoman history, he thus con¬ 
futed in a major sense to the imitation of diplomatic relations with 
f West hence to the evolution of a new European relationship for 


the Ottoman Empire. ,.. , . 

Ibrahim’s final achievement was the negotiation, drafting, and signa¬ 
ture in 1535 of a treaty with his “good friend, Francis I. This per¬ 
mitted the French to carry on trade throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
by payment of the same dues to the Sultan as were paid by the Turks 
themselves. The Turks, for their part, were to enjoy reciprocal pnvi- 
leges in France. The treaty recognized as valid the jurisdiction within 
the Empire of French consular courts, with a Turkish obligation to 
carry out consular judgments, if necessary by force. It granted com- 
plctc religious liberty to the French in the Ottoman Empire, with the 
right to keep guard over the holy places, and amounted in effect to a 
French protectorate over all Catholics in the Levant. It put an end 
to the commercial predominance of Venice in the Mediterranean, 
and obliged all Christian ships—with the exception of those of the 
Venetians—to fly the French flag as a guarantee of protection. 

This treaty was momentous in that it marked the start of a system 
of privileges to foreign powers known as the Capitulations. Ably 
negotiated by the French and allowing for the exchange of permanent 
envoys between the two countries, it enabled France to become, an 
for long to remain, the predominant foreign influence at the Sublime 
Porte. The Franco-Turkish alliance may indeed, under the cover o 
commercial cooperation, have stabilized in the Sultan’s favour tie 
European balance of political and military' power between king an 
emperor, whose axis was now shifting to the Mediterranean. But in 
granting to a foregin power a recognized status as such within e 
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fmntiers of the Empire, it created a precedent fraught with problems 
r r the centuries to come. Meanwhile this was Ibrahim’s last act of 
diplomacy- F° r his downfall was near. 

“Nliignificent” to the West, Sultan Suleiman, to his own Ottoman 
•ibjccts. was “the Lawgiver.” For not only was he a great military 
s nl paig ncr » a mar ) t ^ ic swor d» as his father and great-grandfather 
\26 been before him. He differed from them in the extent to which 
he was also a man of the pen. He was a great legislator, standing out 
n the eyes of his people as a high-minded sovereign and a mag- 
1 aninious exponent of justice—which indeed he dispensed in person, 
n horseback, in the course of his campaigns. Always a devout 
Moslem, who grew' stricter in his observances as the years went by, 
became more than ever dedicated to the ideas and institutions of 
id m In this spirit he was to prove a wise, humane dispenser of laws. 

The earlier Lawgiver of the Empire had been Mehmed the Con- 
or jt was on the Conqueror’s foundations that Suleiman the 
q ew Conqueror now expanded. In a land so conservative, already 
0 Quipped w }th a comprehensive legal code and moreover involved 
over a process of time with regulations, written and unwritten—the 
established precedents of previous Sultans—he did not require to be 
radical reformer or innovator. He sought, not to create a new legal 
structure, but to bring the old up-to-date, adapting the laws generally 
in line with the new conditions of new times and an immensely 
enlarged empire. He at once specified, codified, and simplified a 
confused system of custom and practice. This he did building still on 
,he two main foundations of Ottoman government: the ruling in¬ 
stitution the secular and executive establishment: and die Moslem 
institution, the religious and legislative establishment. Vmted banea* 
the apex of the Sultan’s absolute rule, they represented, « U» « 
their several functions, a rough equivalent of the Western distinction 

*VSSSStm comprised. «*0».** 

his family, of the officials of his court the executive oHte» rfta 

government, the standing army, and the large body of oun^ men 

who were being educated for service in one or ^ Chris- 

They were almost exclusively men or the sons o \! m n ^ 

tian parents, and thus the Sultan’s slaves. . s ^ ^ say q am 

tian bailo Morosini, they “take great prre lordship or 

a slave of the Grand Signor’; since they know that this 1 a « 

a republic of slaves, where it is theirs to command^ ^ c "’ fira . 
other bailo, comments: “It is a fact tru y wl ^ ^ oft thc w hole 
tion that the riches, the forces, the govern me ,< hands 

state of the Ottoman Empire is founded upon and placed 

of persons all born in the faith of Christ. 
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‘ to .his structure of administration was the Moslem insti . 

MnoilonlV of men who had been bom Moslem. Judges and 
union. c ° n, P“ Ld y iests professors, they formed, as custodians an d 
jurists lhe m S s a , c?ed Law P of Islam, die ulema, that class of learl 

srss£s «" oI - 

li£ m Sullaljhad w chanf, or ignore rhe principle, of u. 

Thc Su L, r „a I aw propounded by God and delegated through 
S . he p at ’ £?. S which thus*acted as a Umitation on his divine sovereign 
^horiu Nof^ a good Moslem, had he any inclination to do sa 
n U ?This own people were to remain also good Moslems in a world 
to was rapidly changing, be saw the need for changes in ti,e law's 

iwLvTpnr one thine the Ottoman Empire, whose conquered 
territories at die start of the century had been predominantly Chris- 
had since vastly extended its range through wide conquests in 
As"a embracing such cities of the old Islamic Caliphate as Damas- 
^ Baghdad, and Cairo, together with a protectorate over the holy 
cfe Of Mecca and Medina. Four-fifths of its total popukuon- 
which by the end of his reign was estimated at fifteen mtllion, from 
twenty different races under twenty-one different governments- 
were now inhabitants of Asia. Insofar as this accorded him the rights 
due to a Sultan-Caliph, Suleiman was at once Protector of Islam, 
Defender of its Faith, and defender, interpreter, executor of its holy 
law The whole Moslem world looked to him as a leader in thc holy 
war In any event the Empire had come to acquire a more widely 
Moslem character, which called for a new legislative code within its 
overriding framework to supplement the previous code 
Suleiman charged a learned judge, Mullah Ibrahim of Aleppo, with 
its preparation, and the resulting code—fancifully named by him, for 
its oceanic scope, Multeka-ul-uther, “the Confluence of the Seas"— 
was to remain in effective force until the legal reforms of the nine¬ 
teenth century. At the same time a new legal code, which amounted 
in effect to a new constitution, was drawn up for the administration 
of Egypt. In all his drafting of new legislation Suleiman was scrupu¬ 
lous to work in close concert with thc jurists and theologians of the 
ulema, who advised him as to how far he could go without actually 
transgressing the original Sacred Law. They classified its provisions 
for him into different groups, specifying the different degrees of obli¬ 
gation to obey them, and did their best to assist him with elastic 
interpretations. 

As distinct from the Sacred Law, canonical legislation (that of the 
kanuns) was the instrument of the Sultan’s sovereign will alone. Here, 
conscientiously and with close attention to detail, he worked for the 
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ial benefit of his Christian subjects, instructing his provincial 
^ernors, fr° m the outset of his reign, to treat as their mam objec- 
S° V , impartial dispensation of the law, as between Moslems and 
regardless of creed. Here there were legislative gaps which his 
ra} ' predecessors over the past forty years had neglected to fill. The 
0 f filling them amounted in effect to a reform and adjustment 
ta . s t ^ e s t a te feudal system in terms of land tenure and taxation, as 
° blishcd through the legislation of Mehmed the Conqueror. 
eS the case of the larger fiefs, the zeamets, Suleiman sought to re- 
1 a huses by which hereditary transmission of lands theoretically, 
t under the earlier Sultans, granted only for life was becoming a 
oMeral practice. So was the alienation by provincial governors and 
*.. of fiefs, which had lapsed in default of male issue, to feuda- 
vezl ^ Q f their own choice. This led to abuses in the form of frequent 
!°d C irresponsible changes in the ownership of land. This in turn in¬ 
fringed the prerogative of the Sultan, who in theory, as God’s repre¬ 
sentative was the owner of it all. 

He reasserted this principle by a decree that governors in future 
• h r confer only timars, or small fiefs, while the transfer of zeamets, 
large fiefs, must be referred for approval to the central govem- 
mt in Istanbul—otherwise to the Sultan himself. It was intended 
to bring the “country gentry” once more under control, and to 
SSL t the Accumulation of larger landed estates, while the Sultan 
ensured the regular and efficient service of the military force or 
Which his lands were granted. At the same time there was, in the 
interests of impartial justice, a general purge of governors and offi¬ 
cials found guilty of cruelties, exactions, injustices, corruption, an 

****** r* 

X! SE 

proved so superior to that of the set hbouring countries might 

Christian masters that the inhabits writer to escape across 

often prefer, as described by a firC t0 

the frontier: “I have seen multitudes c ^ cattle and 

their cottages, and fly with then wives lhey kne w 

instruments of labour, to the Tur'isi ^ woU U be subject to no 
that, besides the of fte ^ ^ prevail among the 

imposts or vexations. 1 he same 
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inhabitants of the Morea, who prefetred Ottoman to Venetian rule 
’"^New'criminal and police legislate was ltkew.se embodied in 
Suleiman's kanuns. covering offenses against morals, vtolenee, ^ 
fnt thefts and brigandage. Punishments became m general more 
entenMhan before. A system of lines, prescribing a tariff for each 
offeme tended to replace corporal punishment. The penalties 0 f 
death and mutilation were less frequent though false witness^, 
formers and passers of bad money were still liable to have the right 
hid severed at the wrist. Enlightened measures required slanderers 
and talebearers to make compensation for mischief caused; limited 
interest on loans to a maximum rate of 11 percent; enjoined kind¬ 
ness to beasts of burden. . .. . 

Suleiman’s taxation, beyond the traditional Islamic limits of taxes 

on land and on persons as authorized by the Sacred Law, was diverse 
and wide in its scope. In domestic affairs there was a tax both on 
bachelors and on entry into marriage. In the world of the court 
there were changes of ceremonial, minutely defined. In the commer¬ 
cial field Suleiman introduced a series of edicts designed to regulate 
markets and guilds, prices and wages, manufactures and the retail 
trade—here going so far as to prescribe in exact detail the manner 
in which foodstuffs should be prepared and sold. 

Taxes were levied on various forms of produce, on animals, on 
mines, on the profits of trade, and in the form of export and import 
duties! Apart from taxation an appreciable source of revenue was the 
confiscation of the properties of high officials and other persons of 
wealth who had fallen into disgrace, The Sultan’s campaigns more 
than paid for their initial outlay, adding to the Imperial Treasury the 
spoils of war from the conquered provinces and the tributes of Chris¬ 
tian vassal states. 

Financially the Ottoman Empire was increasingly prosperous. 
Suleiman’s well-husbanded revenues, drawn in the main from the 
Sultan’s own domains and from the taxes on the lands of his sub¬ 


jects, probably exceeded those of any contemporary Christian sov¬ 
ereign. They were, moreover, revenues which increased rapidly as 
his reign went on, calling for a proportionate expansion, to distinctly 
swollen proportions, of the bureaucracy required for their collection. 

Suleiman’s reforms, for all their liberal intentions and principles, 
were inevitably limited in their effect by the fact that he was legislat¬ 
ing from above, with the advice only of a small circle of high officials 
and jurists. Remote in the capital from the bulk of his widely scat¬ 
tered subjects, out of close touch with them and lacking in personal 
experience of their needs and circumstances, he was not in a position 
either to consult them directly as to the likely effects of his legislation 
upon them, or to follow it through and ensure its just enforcement. 
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U’tice inevitably decentralization, in its various forms, led in the 
\vinces to extortions and venal abuses, to a degree of official cor- 
^otion fraught with hazards for the future. But for the present, 
f - 1 inks to Suleiman’s devotion to justice, fairness, and order as en¬ 
forced by a strong central government, it did not yet bear heavily 
VtHe subjects of his empire, and his legislation tended in general to 
lighten their condition. 

r Throughout the country Suleiman strengthened his government, 

> >ecially in terms of the Moslem institution. He confirmed and ex- 
Onded the powers and privileges of the head of the ulema, the Grand 
Mufti or Sheikh-ul-Islam, making him virtually the equal of the 
r and Vezir and thus adjusting the balance between the powers of 
, legislative and the executive arms; of the state. At the same time 
h reorganized and reinforced the rest of the ulema, which embraced 
its hierarchy the other muftis, and the judges, to whom they served 
jurisconsults, throughout the Empire. All were granted special 
^ vileges, notably immunity from taxation and from the confiscation 
property. Their inheritance could thus descend from father to son, 
developing in the Empire a hereditary class drawn from the educa¬ 
tional and legal professions—an “aristocracy of the brain,” not of 
tlie ‘i an d_whose privileges were nonetheless to create problems as 

time went on. „ . , , 

Suleiman developed the educational system of the ulema, whose 

schools continued to be financed by religious foundations and at- 
ached to mosques. They provided Moslem boys with an education 
which was largely free and moreover far in advance of any available 
,, this time in Christian countries. Expanding the educational system 
developed by Mehmed the Conqueror, Suleiman was a generous 
founder of schools and colleges. Tn the course of his reign the num¬ 
ber of primary schools, or mektebs, in the capital rose to fourteen. 
They gave chffdren a course in reading, writing and the fundamental 
principles of Islam, and wfiten it was finished were ed through 
the streets in joyful processions, as on days of i:ircumcision. f 

If they chose and had the capacity, f ^“ o{ the eight 

the eight colleges (medresses) h “ lU u ' n 0 [■knowledge.’' 

principal mosques and known*’ J'lascd on the liberal arts of 

These offered a course of ten stud‘ . philosophy, tropics, 

the West—grammar, syntax, logic n P | were als0 higher 

stvlistics, geometry, astronomy, and as 8- , whose graduates 

mtdresJ. law schools of university ^^jO^nies, as 

became imams (prayer leaders 1 or e: surrounding and 

before, formed part of the concourse of bmldmg^^ ^ 
adjoining the courtyards of mosque ■ refector ies, libraries, 

also treasuries, banks, hospices ior 
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fmmfnins and such other charitable amenities of the 
Ottom^n'velfare state” as soup kitchens, hospitals, and madhou ses . 

c ^ "mon in the grandeur of this Golden Age, was at once Sultan- 

cJph'oftia" nnda Grand Signor in the tradition of the European 
Cahphot is . in his person the sacred majesty of u, e 

Eastem^ith the princely magnificence of the Western world. he 
b „h7,n transform Istanbul into a capital worthy, m its architectural 
“Odours of the area! cities of this blossoming sixteenth-century 
? Winn’ Hence as his conquests and his revenues multiplied, the 
gradual evolution of that skyline of rounded domes and pointed tnma- 
S Whose unique silhouette still graces the Sea of Marmara four 
centuries after him. Here was the full flowering of that architectural 
tradition which Mchmed the Conqueror had first evoted from that 
Of Byzantium, and which glorified in tangible form the rel.g,o n of 
Islam and the spread of its civilization over a world where the reh- 
eion of Christ had beforehand reigned supreme. _ 

Providing a link between those two contrasting civilizations, it 
attained its peak with the work of a man who now ranks, ,nperspec¬ 
tive, as one of history’s great architects. This was Mirmar Si nan the 
son of a Christian stonemason from Anatolia, who had been drafted 
as a Janissary in his youth and had served in campaigns with the 
Sultan as a military engineer, becoming adept in the construction of 
fortifications and arsenals, bridges and aqueducts. At the age of fifty 
he was brought into Suleiman’s service to work with him closely as 
Royal Chief Architect, adapting his technical skills as a military en¬ 
gineer to the creation of fine religious buildings. He was to enrich 
the architectural heritage of the sixteenth century with many hun¬ 
dreds of mosques and tombs built in a sober and disciplined style, 
combining simplicity with grace and strength with lightness in a man¬ 
ner which is distinctively Ottoman Turkish. Outstanding among these 
was the Suleiraaniye, Sultan Suleiman’s own imperial mosque and 
mausoleum in which Sinan sought to surpass the Emperor Justinian s 
great church of Hagia Sophia (now the mosque of Aya Sofya). He 
studied its architectural features and adapted its ground plan to the 
needs of Islamic worship. Under his imperial patron, indeed, Sinan 
was to perfect in the city of Constantinople a style which was a true 
catalyst between East and West. 

In the internal decoration of Ottoman buildings, whether religious 
or secular, designers of this period drew more from the East than 
from the West. Their walls were adorned with ceramic tiles in floral 
designs of bright colours, deriving from Persia in earlier centimes, 
but now manufactured in the workshops of Iznik (ancient Nicaea) 
and Istanbul by Persian craftsmen, brought from Tabriz for the pur¬ 
pose. The cultural influence of Persia still predominated in the literary 
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field * 3 s ** ^ onc s * nce time of Mehmed the Conqueror. It 
ise to a high level in the reign of Suleiman, who gave especial en¬ 
couragement to poetry. Under his active patronage classic Ottoman 
C oetry m l^ c E ers i an tradition reached a standard higher than ever 
before. He instituted the high official post of Imperial Rhyming Chron- 
cier. a kind of Ottoman poet laureate, whose duty was to versify 
nil-rent events after the manner of Firdausi and other such Persian 
chroniclers of historic occasions. 


(( 15 )) 


Sultan Suleiman was now to change the sphere of his opera- 
tional strategy. Having stretched his resources to the limit before the 
walls of Vienna, he no longer contemplated landward expansion into 
central Europe. He remained content with a stable imperial dominion 
in southeastern Europe which now extended far to the north of the 
Danube to embrace much of Hungary, but stopped short of the fron- 
ncrs of Austria. In his land operations he turned his back on Europe to 
pursue expansion in Asia, where he was to fight three long campaigns 
against Persia. His warfare against the Habsburgs, still seeking to 
confront the “King of Spain,” continued as purposefully as before, 
but in a different element, that of the Mediterranean Sea. whose 
waters the Ottoman navy, rising to the height of its power on founda¬ 
tions laid earlier by Mchmed the Conqueror, was soon to command. 

Hitherto the emperor had not ventured into the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. nor had the Sultan ventured to any extent into the western. 
But now he was to seek out the emperor in his home waters of Italy, 
Sicily and Spain. Thanks to the great explorers and their recent voy- 
accs'of discovery, the ocean, in the world of the sixteenth century, 
was coming to replace the steppe as the main medium of world com¬ 
munication. In commerce the Turks still adhered as far as possible to 
their traditional land routes, converging from far-flung Ottoman do¬ 
minions on the impregnable harbour of Istanbul. But now that sea 
routes replaced or complemented them, the Turks must needs acP 
themselves to the change. Thus the Ghazis of the Asiatic continent 

became the Ghazis of the Mediterranean Sea mtinhate 

The time for this was propitious. The fall oE theFatim^ P ‘ 
had been followed by the decline of its sateUite Molemdynasti^ 
Thus the Barbary coast of North Africa had fallen into the hands of 
petty chieftains, beyond their control, using i s ar ^ "who 
piracy. Thev met with active encouragement wni t he M™rs wtio 
had fled to North Africa following the fall to ithe 
of the Moslem kingdom of Granada in 14 -• . h 0 stilitY and 

.hirst for revenge, inspired of 

prompted persistent piratical raids agam Isabella, were 

Spain. Against them the Spaniards, u " Afti[a esta b- 

obliged to retaliate, carrying the war into N 
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, • rnntrol over a number of its ports. The Moors found 

in » P air of Seafaring br0thCrS ' ArUi and Kllaireddi n 

Barbarossa. ^ sQns of a potter, a Christian renegade re- 

■ a ,a frnm teJam-saries and married to the widow of a Greek priest, 

, ' red Turkish subjects from the island of Lesbos, a notorious 

nL of Christian piracy, which commanded the entrance to t he 

^ U ndies Becoming at once corsairs and traders, they set up their 
Dardanelles. B om S.^ Qf j erbaj between Tums an d Tripoli, a 

headquart d from which to raid the shipping lanes and 

S u™ nnnasts P of 'Christendom. Granted protection by the ruler of 

TanhArui subdued many of the local chieftains and liberated Al- 

Jirh other ports, from the Spaniards. But on seeking to estab- 

his foreel inland at Tlemcen, he was defeated and lost his life at 

[heir hands—fighting, so it is chronicled, “to the very last gasp, like 

a After his death, in 1518, Khaireddin Barbarossa. proving to be the 
-,hler of the two corsair brothers, rose to be a great naval commander 
„ .he service of the Turks in the Mediterranean. First he reinforced 
hL ean-isons along the coast and made alliances with the Arab tribes 
of the interior; then he established contact with Sultan Selim, who had 
completed his conquest of Syria and Egypt, and whose right flank 
could with advantage, be secured by the forces of fellow Ottomans 
alone' the North African coast. Barbarossa. it is recorded, sent a 
vessel to Istanbul with rich presents for the Sultan, who made him 
bevlerbev of Africa, dispatching to Algiers the traditional insignia of 
the office—horse, scimitar, and banner of two horsetails- together 
with arms and a force of soldiers, with permission to levy others, with 


Janissary privileges. „ , . 

It was not until 1533 that Selim’s successor, Suleiman, until now 

preoccupied with his land campaigns in Europe, made direct contact 
with Barbarossa, w'hose exploits in conflict with the emperors forces 
in the western Mediterranean had not escaped his attention. The 
Sultan was now alarmed at the fact that Christian naval forces a 
penetrated, in the previous year, from the western into the eastern 
Mediterranean. They were commanded by a skillful Genoese admiral. 
Andrea Doria, who had changed his allegiance from the French king 
to the Habsburg emperor. Passing through the Straits ot Messina. 
Doria had entered Turkish home waters to capture Coron, on the 
southwestern promontory of Greece. He hoped thus to create a 
tactical diversion at the time when the Sultan was besieging U, J 
before Vienna. The Sultan sent a military and naval force which, 
despite superiority in numbers, failed to recapture Coron Thong 
the Christians were later to evacuate the port, Suleiman was con 
cemed at this setback, realizing that, while he built up his land lorces, 
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his naval forces had been allowed to decline to a point at which they 
ere no longer a match for those of the West. Drastic measures of 
reorganization were required, moreover without delay, since the Sultan 
.. iv, about to depart on a campaign against Persia, and needed in his 
bsence to secure his naval defenses at home. 
a Thus the Sultan sent an envoy to Algiers, commanding Barbarossa 
io appc ar before him in Istanbul. Taking his time, as befitted his rul¬ 
ing status, Barbarossa in due course made a stately progress, with 
Jj-ty vessels of his Barbary fleet brightly caparisoned in full ceremo¬ 
nial rig. through the Dardanelles, around Seraglio Point, and into 
( hc harbour of the Golden Horn. He bore gifts on a regal scale for 
the Sultan, including camel loads of gold and jewels and precious 
fabrics, a menagerie of lions and other African beasts, and a large 
• vy 0 f young Christian women for the Sultan’s harem, each bearing 
g 'jf t 0 f gold or silver. Hoary-bearded as he grew older, with fierce 
bushy eyebrows, but still burly and vigorous in build, Barbarossa paid 
homage to the Sultan at an audience in the Divan, accompanied by 
eighteen captains of galleys, well-seasoned sea dogs, who were in- 
u^ted with robes of honour and pecuniary stipends, while Barbarossa 
was appointed Kapudan Pasha, or admiral-in-chicf. Commanded by 
the Sultan to “exercise their skill in constructing vessels,” they pro¬ 
ceeded to the imperial shipyards to supervise, accelerate, and im¬ 
prove on the works of construction in progress. Thanks to their efforts 
in the course of that winter, the naval power of the Sultan was soon 
to extend over all the Mediterranean waters and the greater part of 

the North African coastline. ,. . „ , 

Barbarossa was a convinced advocate of active Turkish collabora¬ 
tion with France in the Mediterranean. He saw in tins alliance an 
effective counterweight to Spanish naval power. This suited also the 
designs of the Sultan, now that he had resolved to proceed against 
the Emperor Charles by sea rather than by land, and ^^rly those 
of King Francis himself, to whom it promised naval aid agmnst the 
emperor's Italian states, directly here in the Mediterranean athe tha 

indirectly in the remote Danube basin. This * 

Turco-Frcnch Treaty of 1556, with Us secret "'ulual defense clause^ 

Meanwhile, in the summer of reconditioned 

departure for Persia, Barbarossa sailed f Mediterranean. The 

fleet, through the Dardanelles and out m o nrimariiv of large 

fleets of this age, whieh his typified, were were 

galleys, the "battleships” of the time, prope. * ^ , ean c alleons, 
predominantly slaves, captured in battle * d by frec men, of a 

or “destroyers," smaller and swifter an pope^ prppelkd 

more professional stamp; galleons, th P ,, an( j partly 
entirely by sail; besides galleasses, propelled partly oy 

by oarsmen. 
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westward to ravage the coasts and pom 
Barbarossa pr Mess ina and northward in the domain, of 

Italy, around the Straits ^ ^ ^ urgent objective was ^ 

th ® J'e'tfjnodom now weakened by bloodthirsty rifts in the local Hah 
W H Hvnastv he had promised to the Sultan. He had begun to envi sagc 
S ' d S, dominion, under his own effective rule, which would 
a " PhZh a chain of harbours along the whole coast of North Afri ca 

stretch wtth a h (() Tripo]i . Qn pretext of rcstori 

from the Str, J dynasty, he landed his Janissaries at 

LVoole ta teS the channel which led into the lake harbour 

L f Tnlc Here as a pirate of little account he and his brother, Aruj, 

f 7 n he mist been permitted to shelter their galleys. Barbarossa was 
had in the p P Bu[ (he repute Q f his name and power was 

ready Jch n that the ruler Muley Hassan, fled from the city, the claimant 
fh^ne was dSded, and Tun.sia was annexed to the Ottoman 
FmnU h It eave the Turks a strategic foothold, commanding from the 

channel which links the eastern with the western 
Mediterranean basin within easy raiding distance by galley of Malta, 
Where the former Knights of Rhodes (the Knights of St. John) were 
now based, and of Sicily, an island which had been conquered from 
here first by Carthage and later by the Saracens, and which would 
now'surely be the next Oitoman objective in the Mediterranean 
The Emperor Charles awoke at once to the danger, which threat¬ 
ened to make Sicily untenable. At first he tried to meet it by means 
of intrigue. He sent a Genoese envoy familiar with North Africa as 
a spy to Tunis, instructing him to organize a revolt against the Turks 
with'the support of the dethroned ruler, Muley Hassan. If that failed 
he was either to induce Barbarossa through bribery to abandon the 
Sultan for the emperor, or to arrange for his assassination. But Bar¬ 
barossa discovered the plot, and it was the Genoese spy who was put 


Thus the emperor, obliged to take action, assembled a formidable 
fleet, drawn from Spanish and Italian ports, of four hundred sail under 
the command of Andrea Doria, together with a force of imperial 
troops composed of Spaniards. Germans, and Italians. In the summe 
of 1535 they disembarked near the ruins of Carthage. Before reaching 
Tunis itself,' they had to capture the twin towers of the fortress ot La 
Goletta which guarded the ‘‘throat of the torrent," leading to the ci. 
through its otherwise landlocked harbour. They besieged it for twen> 
four days, with great losses, against fierce Turkish resistance_ 1 w - 
well defended, under an able Jewish corsair commander from m> » 
by artillery transferred from the ships in the lake harbour. But it n 
fell, largely through a breach in the walls by the guns from a s J P 
the Knights of St. John—an eight-decked galleon of unusual * 
which was probably the best-armed fighting vessel then in exis 
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The way to Tunis thus lay open to the imperial forces, which, on 
entering the ca P lured bulk of Barbarossa’s fleet. Barbarossa, 
however, as an insurance against possible defeat, had sent a squadron 
r his largest and best-armed galleys as a reserve force to Bone, be¬ 
tween Tunis and Algiers. He now prepared to meet the emperor’s land 
u-mv which was advancing in extreme heat along the lakeside. After 

failing to ^ ar ’ ts a< r cess to l ^ e we ^ s en route, Barbarossa withdrew 
t the walls of Tunis, where he prepared to give battle next day with 
his own army of Turks and Berbers. 

within the city meanwhile some thousands of Christian cap¬ 
tives, aided by renegades and led by a Knight of St. John, broke loose 
at the approach of their coreligionists, captured the arsenal, and thus 
nl i n g themselves, turned upon the Turks, for whom the Berbers 
efused to fight. The emperor entered the city against only slight op¬ 
position and after three days of massacre, plunder, and rape by his 
Christian soldiery' 1 —deeds as hideous as any in the annals of Moslem 
barbarities—reinstated Muley Hassan on the throne as his vassal, with 
Spanish garrison to hold La Goletta. Charles was acclaimed as a 
, jnuueror throughout Christendom, and created a new order of cru- 
c dino"chivalry, the Cross of Tunis, with the motto “Barbaria.’ Hans 
Sachs^ the Meistersingcr of Nuremberg, celebrated the victory with a 
naeeant. portraying the mock siege of a model fortress manned by 
Turkish* puppets, whose red-bearded captain was consumed amid 


cheers by the fltimes. 

But no such fate was to befall Barbarossa. As soon as he saw that 
the citv was lost and given over to pillage, he fled in the confusion 
with some thousands of Turks to Bone, where, thanks to his foresight, 
his reserve fleet awaited him. Nor, with his army fully engaged m 
destruction, did the emperor pursue him; while Andrea Dona, who 
had previously failed despite the emperor’s orders to take the pre¬ 
caution of occupying Bone, was now too late to catch him For B^r 
barossa wasted no time. Consummate in his mastery of strategy and 

tactics, he instantly sailed out of Bone with his »jM| 

in retreat, not to defend Algiers as his enemies rftflhwe anltctp d. 
hut after reinforcing his fleet there to retaliate directly, against 
emperor’s own territory in the Balearic hilands. , sud _ 

Here he achieved complete surprise. His squ- c * PP d so 

denly with Spanish and ltaUa " {art of the returning 

received an initial welcome as thou =“,‘ a{(e P r captur ing a large 
armada of the victorious emperor 1 h , P f MagQ (now 

Portuguese merchantman, it entered _ its tro0 ps sacked 

Mahon) in Minorca. Turning defeat m Christians, destroyed 

the town, captured and enslaved th ° usa ^ treasutes and stores to 
tne harbour defenses, and earned off bp k - nres enting internal 
Algiers, The capture of Tunis-qu.te apart from presenting 
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... , nrohkms—mailed the emperor little as long as Barbarossa 

POl !iC w on the seas, to fight many another day in that el e . 
remained at larg ^ , he ackno wledged master. 

me T n n ' Barbarossa was once again in Istanbul, “rubbing his f ace 
, .1, rnval slirrup" (as the payment of respects to his master 
aga '"li e aUv ph used) The Sultan, lately returned from his recon- 
WaS c, nf Baghdad instructed him to build a new fleet of two hundred 
qU fl or a maior expedition against Italy. The shipyards and arsenals 
of h ity became once more alive with act.v.ty, Andrea Doria had 
uac*iman bv a raid on his sea-lanes from Messina, in which 

merchantmen; then he had sailed eastward 
h hp Tnnian Sea to defeat a Turkish naval squadron off the island 
rf^E&d Barbarossa’s advice to the Sultan that, having 
c tablished his naval power in the western and central Mediterranean 
basin, he should now establish it on a firmer base nearer home, in the 


* In 1537 Barbarossa sailed his new fleet out ol the Golden Horn 
for an attack on the southeast coast of Italy, to be followed by a sweep 
up the Adriatic. This was planned as a combined operation, to be 
supported by a large Turkish land force under the Sultan’s command, 
which would cross from Albania and march northward through Italy. 
The plan counted on the intervention in the north of King Francis I, 
with the aid of Turkish galleys, whose presence throughout the winter 
in the harbour of Marseilles had overtly proclaimed Franco-Turkish 
collaboration. Barbarossa landed at Otranto and “laid waste the coast 
of Apulia like a pestilence," so intimidating Andrea Doria by the size 
of his new armada that he did not again venture to intervene from 
Messina. But the land campaign failed to materialize, partly because 
Francis, with his habitual duplicity, preferred to negotiate a truce with 


the emperor. ...... 

Thus the Sultan, now in Albania, decided to switch his forces 

against Venice. The Venetian islands in the Ionian Sea had long been 
a source of contention between the two powers; moreover lately, 
jealous of the commercial favour now shown by the Turks to tne 
French, the Venetians had committed acts of overt hostility agams 
Turkish shipping. Off Corfu they captured a vessel carrying the gov¬ 
ernor of Gallipoli and murdered all on board but a youth who esca P L ’ 
afloat on a plank, to report the outrage to the Grand Veztr. Su ^ 1 
at once ordered the siege of Corfu. His army was landed by a o 
of boats from the Albanian coast, and villages were plun ere - 
the fortress resisted stoutly and with the approach of winter t ie 



was abandoned. , H uir 

In a spirit of ruthless revenge for this defeat, Barbarossa a 
crews ranged down the Ionian and up into the Aegean Sea, s ' . 
and despoiling the Venetian islands which had for so long con ri 
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to r ep ubI, ^s pro s perit y , enslaving their inhabitants, seizing their 
vessels» and obi ging them, under the threat of more raids, to pay to 
the Porte an extortionate annual tribute. He then returned in triumph 
to Istanbul, laden, according to the Turkish historian Haji Khalifch 
With “doth, money, a thousand girls, and fifteen hundred boys- 
plunder amounting in all to the value of four hundred thousand pieces 
0 f gold: such at least was the calculation of his wealth." Next day 
paying his respects and bearing gifts to the Sultan, "the Pasha dressed 
|wo hundred boys in scarlet, bearing in their hands flasks and goblets 
of gold and silver. Behind them followed thirty others, each carrying 
on his shoulders a purse of gold; after these came two hundred men, 
each carrying a purse of money; and lastly two hundred infidels wear¬ 
ing collars, each bearing a roll of cloth on his back." He received 
handsome rewards in return, "for never at any period had any Kap- 
udan done such signal service." By a Spanish historian he was de¬ 
scribed as “the creator of the Turkish navy, its admiral and its soul." 

He now represented a threat to Christendom which for once the 
Christian powers, the papacy and the emperor in league with Venice, 
united to meet. Each sent naval contingents which, under the chief 
command of Andrea Doria, amounted in all to some two hundred 
vessels, together with sixty thousand men and a large armoury of 
artillery. This fleet, which considerably outnumbered that of Bar¬ 
barossa included fifty large, square-sailed galleons, of a modern type 
already’ dominant in the New World, hut still unfamiliar in the Medi¬ 
terranean Doria was confident that their massive firepower should 
easily overcome the smaller galleys of the corsairs and break Turkish 

^Vhik^thTchristian vessels assembled off the island of Corfu 

the battle of Actium. In this strong post anc u ore d off Prevesa, at 
and his mixed armada, which in due co 

the mouth of the gulf. t m __ 5np p rom his own secure 

Barbarossa had no intention of emjV g * ^ o{ Acliunl , 
anchorage. Nor could Doria enter tie gu His only chance 

where the full fire of the Turkish and cannon, to 

of coming to grips with his enemy was ^ mouttl 0 f the harbour 
capture the fortress of Prevesaan j{s waters> and bombard 

He could thus trap the Turkish ^ operation was indeed 

it from tlie heights onshore. Some such landing P 
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discussed but rejected by Doria for fear that at this late season 
discussed, DU J of Sep t era |>e r —a gale was likely to blow u „ 

forcing the withdrawal of the fleet and the atonement of the troo * 

,0 Thus” 1 what with Doria trying to lure Barbarossa out .0 sea , and 
„ V ’ „ ,„ in o to lure Doria into the gulf, no major encounter 
“n then? took place. All that each did was to send a token 
betw “” p a iievs to the mouth of the channel, where an tnconclu- 
;r v 1 /kifmf/h occurred. Then Andrea Doria and his flee, 
awav southward from Prevesa. as though m rctrca hopmg .ha, a , 
Zl Barbarossa would emerge in pursutt of him. When he duly dld 
go he found the Christian ships scattered in a long line down the 

C °Now was the time for Doria, with his greatly superior forces and 
firepower to regroup his fleet and move northward, benefitting from 
a fair wind to confront the Turk. But he failed unaccountably to do 
,o Nor did Barbarossa seek an all-out encounter with a fleet so out- 
numbering his own. His galleys caught up with the great. galleon, of 
Venice a floating fortress which was reputed, like that of the knights, 
to be one of the most powerful warships afloat at this time Being 
cumbersome and slower in movement, moreover driven by sail, she 
had straggled behind the rest of Doria’s fleet and was now more or 


less becalmed. , . . , , 

Barbarossa tackled the giant circumspectly, in a senes of rushes 

throughout the day by one squadron of galleys after another. Meeting 
with u broadside of fire, they suffered damage and loss but themselves 
scored a direct hit on the mainmast, which crashed into the sea. The 
Venetian commander called for galleys from Doria to combat those 
of the Turks. But none came. Doria preferred to lie at anchor at a 


distance or to tack and maneuver up and down offshore. Barbarossa 
continued his worrying tactics, persisting in his attacks on the galleon, 
pursuing stragglers down the coast, capturing two galleys and five 
sailing vessels, and losing no ships of his own. Finally, late in the day, 
Doria ordered his fleet northward, not in the direction of the Turks 
but out to sea, perhaps hoping, in vain, to draw them after him. Next 
morning at dawn the armada was seen slipping back in full retreat to 
Corfu, whence it was soon to disperse to its various home ports. 

This failure to fight in 1538 amounted to a major defeat for the 
Christians. It was due partly to the problems of handling an unusually 
large mixed fleet, composed of both oar and sail, galleys and galleons, 
which Andrea Doria failed to master. It was due also to the political 
difficulties of reconciling with each other the commanders and in¬ 
terests of different powers—especially the Venetians, who w'ere keen 
to attack, and the Spaniards, who were anxious above all to avoi 
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irKS For the Empeior Chjirlcs* who^u* i • • 

Mediterranean, had little to gain from n 7 “ ' he westem 

Before the campaign he had endeavoured 10 “ bribe' Barhlrn Wa, " S ' 
l m the Sultan’s service bu, without 

again when the campaign was over. Once more Christendom had 
failed, despite initial appearances, to unite or at least to mnlain 
united. The resub . as in previous land campaigns, was a victory for 
the united Turks and the consequent conversion of the Mediterranean 
into an Ottoman lake. 1 hanks to the achievements of Barbarossa, “the 
King of the Sea, * was so to remain for a further generation 

Venice now withdrew from the imperial alliance, and with the back¬ 
ing of French diplomacy made a separate peace with the Turks Noth¬ 
ing could now prevent the Ottoman armada from shifting naval oper¬ 
ations from the eastern into the western basin of the Mediterranean 
Their fleet sailed in triumph through the Sicilian channel and as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules, mounting a fierce raid on Gibraltar from 
its corsair stronghold at Algiers. In the autumn of 1541, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of Barbarossa in Istanbul, the Emperor Charles 
V with his Christian allies made an unseasonable and ill-fated attempt, 
with a large armada and army, to capture Algiers. Thanks to a hurri¬ 
cane this ended in total disaster, thus inflicting on the emperor the 
humiliation of his first major personal defeat. 

The seas were thus cleared for full naval cooperation between 
Charles’s enemies of the “impious” Franco-Turkish alliance, which 
his Algerian expedition had sought to disrupt. In 1543 the Sultan sent 
Barbarossa westward once more, in command of a fleet of a hundred 
galleys, with a French envoy on board. Once more he ravaged the 
coasts of Naples and Sicily, sacking Reggio di Calabria, where he 


captured the governor's eightcen-year-old wife and as a price for being 
permitted to marry her released both her parents. Panic reigned in 
Rome, whose streets were patrolled at night by officers with torches, 
preventing the flight of the terror-struck citizens. The Turkish fleet 
thus reached the coasts of the French Riviera. Landing at Marseilles, 


Barbarossa was received by the young Bourbon Duke of Enghien. 
He was granted as his naval headquarters the port of Toulon, from 
which a portion of the inhabitants was evacuated, and which the 
French were presently describing as a second Constantinople, full of 

“San-Jacobeis” (otherwise sanjak beys). 

The port indeed presented a curious spectacle, humiliating to the 
French Catholics, with turbanned Moslems pacing the decks an 
Christian slaves—Italians, Germans, and even some Frenchmen— 
chained to the benches of the galleys. To replenish their crews, tollow- 
ing deaths from an epidemic of fever, the Turks took to raiding 
French villages, carrying off peasants to serve in the galleys, nil 
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Christian captives were openly sold in the market. Meanwhile, Us j 
a Moslem city, the muezzins freely chanted their own call to p rayer 

and their imams recited the Koran. 

Francis I. having asked for Turkish support, soon grew disturbed 
„ ti e over, nature and extent ot tt. and its unpopularity wi th his 
sobiects Equivocal as ever, he was reluctant to comma himself , 
“afar naval offensive with his ally against the emperor for which j„ 
inv case his naval resources were insufficient. Instead, to the annoy¬ 
ance of Barbarossa, who sought adventures on a wider and more am¬ 
bitious scale, he settled for a limited ob,ec..ve-an attach on the p„ rt 
of Nice, a gateway into Italy, which was held by the emperor’s ally, 


' h Though dweasde of Nice held out under a redoubtable Knight of 
St John the city was soon captured, as the Turkish artillery opened 
a large breach in the walls, and its governor formally surrendered, 
Then it was sacked and burned to the ground, a breach of the terms 
of capitulation for which the French blamed the Turks and the Turks 
blamed the French. In the spring of 1554 Francis I rid himself of his 
embarrassing ally through bribery, making substantial payments to 
the Turkish “forces and presenting precious gifts to the admiral him- 
self. For he was about once more to come to terms with Charles V, 
Barbarossa and his fleet sailed away to Istanbul. 

This was his final campaign. Two years afterward he died of a 
fever in the fullness of age in his palace in Istanbul, and all Islam 
lamented, ‘The Chief of “the Sea is dead!” 


(( 16 )) 


SULEIMAN WAS PERENNIALLY WAGING WAR ON TWO FRONTS. DIVERT- 
ing his land forces into Asia, while his sea forces built up their 
command of the Mediterranean, he waged in person between 1534 
and 1533 three successive campaigns against Persia Persia was Tur¬ 
key’s traditional hereditary enemy, not only in national but in religious 
terms, since the Turks were orthodox Sunnites and the Persians 
heterodox Shfites. But since the victory at Chalderan bv Suleiman’s 
father, Sultan Selim, against Shah Ismail, relations between the two 
countries had been relatively quiescent, though no peace between 
them had been signed and the Sultan continued to strike threatening 
attitudes. W'hen Shah Ismail died, his ten-year-old son and successor, 
Tahmasp. was similarly threatened with invasion. But ten years 
elapsed before the threat was carried out. Meanwhile Tahmasp. tak¬ 
ing advantage of the absence of the Turks, suborned into his service 
the governor of Bitlis, in the Turkish frontier region, while the gov¬ 
ernor of Baghdad, who had promised allegiance to Suleiman, “was 
murdered and replaced by an adherent of the shah. As a prelude to 
retaliation Suleiman ordered the execution of a number of Persian 


prisoners still held at Gallipoli. Then he sent the Grand Vezir Ibrahim 
ahead of him to prepare the ground for an Asiatic campaign. 

Ibrahim—whose last campaign this was fated to be—succeeded 
in securing the surrender to the Turkish side of several Persian fron¬ 
tier fortresses. Then, in the summer of 1534, he entered Tabriz, from 
which the shah had withdrawn rather than fight a pitched battle in 
defense of the city as his father had so imprudently done. After four 
months on the march through arid and mountainous country, the 
Sultan joined his Grand Vezir before Tabriz, and in October their 
joint forces moved laboriously southward to Baghdad, contending 
with extreme winter conditions in the mountainous lands. 

Finally, at the end of November, 1534, Suleiman made his proud 
entry into the Holy City of Baghdad, liberating it, as Commander of 
the Faithful, from the Shi’ite rule of Persia. Its heretical inhabitants 
were treated with exemplary 1 tolerance, as Ibrahim had treated those 
of Tabriz—and as the Christian Emperor Charles V had notab y 
failed to treat the Moslems of Tunis. Suleiman, impressing his ortho¬ 
dox followers, contrived to unearth the remains of the great Sunnite 
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imam Abu Hanifa, a renowned jurist and theologian in the time of th e 
Prophet, which the heterodox Persians were said to have destroyed 
but which were identified by their emission of an odour of musk. £ 
new tomb was at once built for the holy man. which has since re¬ 
mained a resort of pilgrimage. Thus here, on the capture of Baghd ad 
from the Moslem heretic, was a miraculous discovery held to be 
comparable in the eyes of God to that of the remains of Eyub, the 
companion of the Prophet, on the capture from the Christian infidel 

of Constantinople. , . . , 

In the spring of 1535 Suleiman left Baghdad, by an easier route 
than before, for Tabriz, where he remained for some months, assert- 
in° Ottoman power and prestige but sacking the city before his de¬ 
parture. For he was aware that at so remote a distance from his 
capital he could not hope to control it. Indeed on his long journey 
home his rear guard was continually and effectively harassed by the 
Persian forces, and it was January, 1536, before he reached and 
triumphantly entered Istanbul. 


This first campaign in Persia was to mark the downfall of Ibrahim, 
who had served the Sultan for thirteen years as Grand Vezir, and who 
was now commanding his armies in the field. Inevitably, in the course 
of these years, Ibrahim had made enemies among those who resented 
his rapid rise to power, his undue position of influence, his conse¬ 
quent phenomenal wealth. There were those too who resented his 
Christian predilections and disregard for Moslem susceptibilities. In 
Persia he seems to have overreached his powers. After capturing 
Tabriz from the Persians before Suleiman’s arrival, he chose to adopt 
the title of sultan, adding it to that of Serasker. or commander-in¬ 
chief, and liking to be addressed as Sultan Ibrahim. In these parts 
this was a usual enough style, generally applied to minor Kurdish 
chieftains. But the Ottoman Sultan himself was hardly likely to see it 
as such, were Ibrahim’s adoption of it to be interpreted to him as an 
act of disloyalty. As it was, Ibrahim was accompanied on the cam¬ 
paign by a personal enemy of long standing, Iskender Chelebi, the 
defterdar or Chief Treasurer, who objected to his use of the title and 
tried to persuade him to drop it. 

The result was a quarrel between the two men, which became a 
war to the death. It ended in the disgrace of Iskender on charges of 
intrigues against the Sultan and misuse of public moneys, and his exe¬ 
cution on the scaffold. Before it Iskender called for pen and paper, 
and in writing accused Ibrahim himself of conspiracy against his mas¬ 
ter. Since these were his dying words, hence to a Moslem sacred 
testimony, the Sultan became persuaded of Ibrahim’s guilt. His con¬ 
viction was reinforced, so the Turkish chronicles relate, by a dream 
in which the dead man appeared w r ith a celestial halo before the 
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Sultan and attempted to strangle him Undoubtedly it was influenced 
aho in his own harem, by Suleiman's new and ambitious f a v ourit 
Anrnhine of Russian-Ukraiman origin who became known as 
Roxelana She was jealous of Ibrahim's intimacy with the Sultan and 
of his powers, which she herself aspired to exercise. 

In any event Suleiman decided to act swiftly and secretly. 0 „ e 
evening after his return in the spring of 1536, Ibrahim Pasha was 
summoned to dine with the Sultan in his apartment in the Grand 
Seraglio and to sleep the night there afterward according to his 
usual custom. Next morning his corpse was found at the gate of the 
Seraglio, with marks on it to show that he had been strangled. I n 
me process he had evidently put up a fierce fight for life A horse 
with black trappings carried the body away, and it was at once buried 
in a dervish monastery in Galata, with no stone to mark the grave. 
His vast property, as was the custom on the death of a Grand Vezir, 
was confiscated and fell to the crown. Thus were the forebodings re- 
alized which Ibrahim had expressed earlier at the outset of his career, 
begging Suleiman not to advance him so high as to precipitate his 

ruin. 


More than a decade was to elapse before the Sultan ventured, for 
the second time, on the rigours of another campaign against Persia. 
For events in Hungary now drew his attention to the West once more. 
In 1540 John Zapolya, joint king of Hungary with Ferdinand since 
their recent secret treaty partitioning its territories between them, un¬ 
expectedly died. The treaty provided that in the event of his death 
without issue, his portion of the country should revert to the Habs- 
burgs. At that time he was unmarried, hence childless. But soon 
afterward, probably at the instigation of a crafty adviser, the monk 
Martinuzzi, who was a fervent Hungarian nationalist and opponent 
of the Hubsburgs, he married Isabella, a daughter of the king of 
Poland. On his deathbed at Buda he received news of the birth of a 
son, who at his dying behest, with the added injunction to appeal to 
the Sultan for aid, was proclaimed king of Hungary, with the name of 

Stephan 3eV\v\ vt )l4 . 

To this Ferdinand's immediate response was to march with suen 
funds as he could raise and such troops as he could muster against 
Buda, which as king of all Hungary he now claimed as his rightful 
capital. But his forces proved inadequate for a siege of the city, and 
he retired, leaving a garrison in Pesth—and retaining several other 
towns. At this, Martinuzzi and his group of anti-Habsburg adherents 
turned on behalf of the infant king to Suleiman, who, in his anger at 
the surreptitious treaty and the devious maneuvers which followed it, 
had commented: “These two Kings are unworthy to wear crowns, 
they arc faithless men.” The Sultan received the Hungarian envoys 
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with favour- They requested his support for Kine -StenWi 
granted recognition m principle in return for the 0 f a nT- 

Sual trib t ld B n'd le S em S m h St 1° be surc ,hat 

bo rne a chdd, andI sc nt o her a high official to verify its existence. 

She received the Turk with the infant in her arms. Then she gracefully 
uncovered her taMt and gave milk to the child in his presence. He 
fell on his knees and kissed the feet of the newly born child, as the 
son of King John. 

In the course of that winter the Sultan prepared for yet another 
campaign against Hungary. Tn the summer of 1541 he entered Buda. 
which Ferdinands troops had again attacked but of which Mar¬ 
tinuzzi, donning a cuirass over his priestly robes, had led an energetic 
and successful defense. Here, alter crossing the Danube to occupy 
pesth and thus routing his enemy's fugitive soldiers, the Sultan re¬ 
ceived Martinuzzi, with his nationalist supporters. Then, pretending 
that Moslem law prevented him from receiving Isabella in person, he 
sent for the child, which was brought to his tent in a golden cradle, 
attended by three nurses and the queen’s principal counsellors. After 
looking closely at the baby, Suleiman instructed his son Bayezid to 
take him in his arms and kiss him. Then he was sent back to his 
mother. 

Later she was assured that her son, who was now to be given the 
names of his forebears, John Sigismund, should rule at the appropri¬ 
ate age over Hungary. But for the present she was bidden to retire 
with him to Lippa, in Transylvania. In theory the young king was to 
have tributary status as a vassal of the Sultan. But in practice there 
was soon every sign of a permanent Ottoman occupation of the coun¬ 
try. Buda and its surrounding territory were transformed into a Turkish 
province under a pasha with an all-Turkish administration, whose 
churches began to be converted into mosques. 

This disturbed the Austrians, who had fears once again for the 
safety of Vienna. Ferdinand sent envoys with peace overtures to the 
Sultan's camp. Their gifts included a large and elaborate clock which 
told not only the hours but the days and the months of the calendar 
and the movements of the sun, moon, and planets and was thus cal¬ 
culated to appeal to Suleiman’s astronomical interests in the cosmos 
and the movements of the heavenly bodies Nonetheless it did not 
persuade him to heed the excessive demands of the envoys, whose 
master still aspired to be king of all Hungary. After enquiring o h,is 
vezir, “What do they say? What do they want? he interrupted thci 
opening speech with the command "If they have not mg moa - >• 
let them go." The vezir in his turn rebuked them. be ' eve 

that the Padishah is out of his mind, that he should relinquish what 

he has won for the third time with his sword? p h 

Ferdinand took the field yet again in an attemp o cl P 
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But his siege proved abortive and his forces dispersed. Then Sulei man 
in the sprins of 1543. marched once more into Hungary. Capturing 
after a brief siege and turning its cathedral into a mosque, h ; 
as gne k to the Turkish pashalik of Buda and fortified it as £ 
northwestern outpost against Europe. Hu armies then proceeded. in 
a series of sieges and engagements in the field, to conquer from the 
Austrians a number of important strongholds and to bring under 
Ottoman rule an area of territory so wide that he was able to divide 
it into twelve sanjaks. Thus the bulk of Hungary knit together by 
an ordered system of Turkish government at once military, civil, and 
financial—was effectively incorporated in the Ottoman Empire. I t 
was so to remain for a century and a half to come 

Such was the climax of Suleiman s victories on the Danube. In the 
interests of all the contending parties the time had now come to ne¬ 
gotiate peace. The emperor himself desired it, to free his hands in his 
dealings with the Protestants. Thus for once the Habsburg brothers, 
Charles and Ferdinand, were united in their efforts to come to terms, 
on land if not at sea, with the Sultan. After an armistice agreed with 
the pasha of Buda, they sent a series of joint embassies to Istanbul. 
Three years passed before they finally bore fruit in 1547, in the five- 
year truce of Adrianople which was based on the status quo. Under 
its terms Suleiman retained all his conquests, but for a small part of 
Hungary which Ferdinand still held and on which he now agreed to 
pay a tribute to the Porte. Not only the emperor, who appended his 
signature at Augsburg, but the king of France, the Republic of Venice, 
and Pope Paul III—though he was on bad terms with the emperor 
on account of his attitude to the Protestants—were parties to the 


agreement. 

It was timely for Suleiman, who was now ready, in the spring of 
1548, for his second campaign in Persia. This, however, proved in¬ 
conclusive, but for the capture of the city of Van, which remained 
in Turkish hands. 

After it, with the accustomed swing of the pendulum between East 
and West, Suleiman became involved once more with events in Hun¬ 
gary. The truce of Adrianople had failed to run its agreed course of 
five years. Ferdinand did not for long remain content with his share 
of what was in effect a tripartite Hungary. For the Turkish pashalik 
of Buda separated his lands from Transylvania. Here the widowed 
Queen Isabella was preparing her young son at Lippa for the in¬ 
heritance of this small but prosperous state. But within it the pre¬ 
dominant influence was that of the ambitious monk Martinuzzi. Of 
this Isabella had complained to Suleiman, who demanded that the 
monk be relieved of his power and delivered in bonds to the Porte. 

Now scheming against the Sultan in Ferdinand’s interests—and his 
own—Martinuzzi secretly persuaded Isabella, in 1551, to relinquish 
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Transylvania to Ferdinand in return for certain lands elsewhere thus 
making it a parnof t^hcAustnan dominions. For this he was rewarded 
with a cardinal s ha . But the Sultan, on hearing the news, immedi¬ 
ately Aung the Austrian envoy mto the Black Tower of the 
of Anadolu Hisar, a notorious prison on the Bosporus, where he wa 
to languish for two years, finally emerging more dead than alive 
Then on his orders a trusted commander and future Grand Vezir 
Mehmed Sokollu. marched late in the season into Transylvania where 
he captured Lippa and withdrew, leaving a garrison behind him 

Though Martinuzzi joined with Ferdinand to besiege and recover 
Lippa, he sought in secret to placate the Turks, treating with undue 
leniency the hard-pressed Turkish garrison in the hope of pardon and 
suitable rewards from the Sultan. Warned of his treachery, Ferdinand 
authorized his generals to put Martinuzzi to death. This they did. 
suborning his secretary to stab him as he sat at his desk, then entering 
with a troop of armed Spaniards and Italians who fired at him as he 
cried, “Jesus Mary!” They left sixty-three wounds in his body. 

In 1552 Turkish troops invaded the country again. They captured 
a number of fortresses, greatly increasing the area of Hungary under 
Turkish control; they defeated an army which Ferdinand had put 
into the field, capturing half of it and taking their prisoners to Buda, 
where they were sold for low prices in an overstocked market. But in 
the autumn the Turks were checked by a heroic defense at Erlau, 
to the northeast of Buda, and after a long siege were forced to re¬ 
treat. 

Negotiating an armistice, the Sultan then embarked in 1553 on 
his third and last Persian campaign. Profiting by Suleiman’s preoccu¬ 
pation with Hungary, the shah—possibly at the instigation of the em¬ 
peror—had taken the initiative against the Turks. His son, acting as 
commandcr-in-chief of the Persian forces, captured Erzurum, whose 
pasha was decoyed into an ambush and soundly defeated. The Per¬ 
sians achieved further successes, causing jubilant reports to spread 
through Europe that they had seized the passes of the Taurus and 
threatened all Syria. Now the Sultan was ready to retaliate. 

After a winter spent in Aleppo, Suleiman and his army advanced in 
the spring, recapturing Erzurum, then crossing the Upper Euphrates 
near Kars to lay waste Persian territory by incendiary methods more 
savage than anything attempted in previous campaigns. Engagements 
with the enemy resulted now in Persian, now in Turkish successes. 
The superiority of the Sultan’s army was eventually proved by the 
fact that the Persians could neither face his forces in the open fie 
nor regain from them the lands they had conquered. The Lurks, on 
the other hand, could not retain indefinitely these distant conquest 
against an enemy whom they could not ignore, ut wit w icm 
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could not come to grips. The result was a stalemate from which 
neither side benefited. Finally with the arrival of a Persian envoy 
in Erzurum in the autumn of 1554, a truce was signed, to be con¬ 
firmed in the following year by a treaty oi peace 

Such were Suleiman’s Asiatic campaigns. On balance they had not 
been unprofitable. Abandoning under the treaty all claims to Tabriz 
and its region, he admitted failure to make permanent inroads into 
the heart of Persia itself—-as indeed already into the heart of central 
Europe But he had extended his empire in the East to embrace, 0n 
a secure basis, Baghdad, lower Mesopotamia, the mouths of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, and a foothold on the Persian Gulf—a notable 
extension to a domain which now stretched from the Indian to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


The first of these three campaigns had been tainted by the subse¬ 
quent execution of Suleimans favourite, Ibrahim. The start of the 
third provoked a deed more heinous—and certainly more fateful— 
than many in the annals of the Ottoman dynasty. 

Through the two intervening decades Suleiman had fallen more 
than ever under the spell of his Slav favourite, who had become gen¬ 
erally known to Europeans as La Rossa. or Roxelana. Originally a 
captive from Galicia, the daughter of a Ukrainian priest, she was 
named by the Turks Khurren, or “the Laughing One,” from her joy¬ 
ous smile and her merry disposition, and she had replaced in the 
Sultan’s affections his previous favourite, Giilbehar, or “the Rose of 
Spring.” In his counsels she came to replace Ibrahim, whose fate she 
may well have precipitated. Slight but graceful in figure, she seduced 
more by her gaiety than by her beauty. She soothed by charm of 
manner and stimulated by liveliness of mind. Quick in her under¬ 
standing and subtle in her ways, Roxelana cleverly learned to read 
Suleiman’s thoughts and to guide them in the directions that suited 
her ambition for power. First she disposed of her predecessor, Giilbe¬ 
har, who had become the “first lady” of the harem after Suleiman’s 
mother, the Sultana Valide, and who now withdrew into partial exile 
for a portion of the year in Magnesia. 

Then, after bearing the Sultan a child, Roxelana contrived to be¬ 
come in terms of Moslem law his acknowledged legal wife, with a 
marriage portion, as no concubine of an Ottoman Sultan had been 
for two centuries past. When, in about 1541, the interior of the Old 
Palace, which had housed the Sultan’s harem, was gutted by a serious 
fire, she created a new precedent by moving into the Grand Seraglio 
itself, where the Sultan resided and carried on the business of govern¬ 
ment. Here she took her possessions and a large retinue, which in¬ 
cluded a hundred ladies-in-waiting, together with her own personal 
dressmaker and her purveyor, who had thirty slaves of his own. No 
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woman had been permitted *<*&&>>j sleep m the Grand Scrag, io 
before But Roxelana remained there for the rest of her life, and j n 
dme a new harem was built here, w.thm its own secluded courtyards" 

10 Finally" 6 seven yeas after the execution of Ibrahim, Roxelana 
gained a upreme hold over the Sultan by achieving the appoint mew 
L Grand Vezir of Rustem Pasha, who had married her daughter by 
me Sultan, Mihrimah, and was thus Suleimans son-in-law, as Ibrahim 
had been Suleiman’s brother-in-law Somber and industrious, he Was 
an administrator of outstanding ability, especially in matters of fi. 
nance As the Sultan increasingly relinquished the reins of government 
to Rustem, so did Roxelana approach the zenith of her power. 

Suleiman for all the tolerance of his disposition, the fairness of his 
principles, and the warmth of his attachments had within him an ug ,y 
reserve of coldness, a latent cruelty bom of addiction to absolute 
power and a congenital suspicion of any who might seek to rival him, 
On this Roxelana knew well how to trade. She had borne him three 
surviving sons, Selim, Bayezid, and Jehangir, for the eldest of whom 
she was determined to secure the succession to the throne. But 
Suleiman saw as his successor his firstborn son, Mustafa, whose 
mother was Giilbehar. He was a handsome young man of remarkable 
promise, “marvellously well-educated and prudent and of the age to 
reign.” who had been groomed by his father for government in a 
number of responsible posts, and was now governor of Amasya, on 
the road to Persia. Generous in spirit and courageous in battle, he 
had won the devotion of the Janissaries, who saw in him a worthy 
successor to his father. 

At the outset of the third Persian campaign Suleiman, now enter¬ 
ing his sixtieth year, was at first reluctant to head his armies in per¬ 
son and delegated the supreme command to Rustem Pasha. But soon 
reports came back through a messenger from Rustem that the Janis¬ 
saries had grown restive and were calling, in view of Suleiman’s age, 
for Mustafa to lead them. They were saying, he reported, that the 
Sultan had grown too old to march in person against the enemy, and 
that only the Grand Vezir now opposed the elevation of Mustafa in 
his place. He declared that Mustafa was listening favourably to such 
rumours of sedition and begged the Sultan, for the sake of his thrones 
salvation, to come immediately to take over the command of the army 
in person. Here was Roxclana’s chance. It was easy for her to play 
on the suspicious side of the Sultan’s nature, to stir in him a latent 
jealousy of Mustafa’s ambitions, to sow in his mind the idea that his 
son had designs on the sultanate comparable to those which had 
driven his father, Selim, to depose his own father, Bayezid II. 

In deciding whether or not to march, Suleiman was delayed by 
doubts and moral scruples as to the action he should take against his 
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son. Finally. p “' ting /°™^ d hls ™ se in impersonal and theoretical 
terms, he sought an impartial verdict from the Mufti, the Sheikh of 
Islam He told him, records Busbecq, 


,|,at there was at Constantinople a merchant of good position who, when 
about to leave home for some lime, placed over his properly and house- 
hold a slave to whom Iil had shown the greatest favour, and entrusted 
his wife and children to his loyalty. No sooner was the Master gone than 
this slave began to embezzle his Master’s property, and plot against 
the lives of his wife and children; nay more, had attempted to compass 
h is Master’s destruction. I he question which he (the Sultan ) asked the 
Mufti to answer was this ' What sentence could be lawfully pronounced 
against the slave? The Mufti answered that in his judgment he deserved 
to be tortured to death. 


Thus Suleiman’s religious conscience was salved, Marching east¬ 
ward he reached his headquarters in the field at Eregti in the month 
of September and summoned Mustafa from Amasya. His friends, 
aware of the fate that might lie in store for him, urged him not to 
obey. But Mustafa replied that if he must lose his life he could not do 
better than give it back to the source from which it came. “Mustafa,” 
writes Busbecq, “was confronted by a difficult choice; if he entered 
the presence of his angry and offended father, he ran an undoubted 
risk; if he refused, he clearly admitted that he had contemplated an 
act of treason. He chose the braver and more dangerous course.” He 
proceeded to his father’s camp. 

Here his arrival created much excitement. Boldly he had his tents 
pitched beside his father’s. After receiving the homage of the verirs, 
he rode on a richly caparisoned charger, escorted by the vezirs and 
acclaimed by Janissaries crowding around him, to the Sultan’s tent, 
where he expected to be received in audience. Within 


Everything appeared peaceful; there were no soldiers, no body-servants 
or attendants. However, several mutes (a class of servant highly value 
by the Turks), strong, sturdy men, were there—his destined murderers. 
As soon as he entered the inner tent, they made a determined attack 
upon him and did their best to throw a noose around him. Being a man 
of powerful build, he defended himself stoutly and fought not only for 
his life but for the throne; for there was no doubt that, {fhec«rfd «wp 
and throw himself among the Janissaries, they wnu t ' . 

indignation and with pity for their favourite that they would no only 
protect him but also proclaim him as Sultan. Sulc^m. fcantgh^, and 
being only separated by the linen tent-hangings r , directed 

thrust his head out of the part of the tent .n ^ 1 
fierce and threatening glances upon the mutes, c - 

sternly rebuked their hesitation Thereupon the mutus m 

redoubling their efforts, hurled the unhappy Mus ah ' ° S™ 
throwing the bowstring round his neck, strange 
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His body was exposed on a rug before the tent for all the army m 
see. Mourning and lamentation were general; consternation and r 'a B ! 
seized the Janissaries. But with their chosen leader lying dead, they 
were powerless to act, . 

To appease them the Sultan deprived Rustem—doubtless nof 

wholly against his will—of his command and other dignities, and 
sent him back to Istanbul. But within two years, on the execution 0 f 
his successor, Ahmed Pasha, he was back in power as Grand V ez i r _ 
doubtless on Roxelana s insistence. 

Within three years Roxelana herself was dead, grievously mourned 
by the Sultan. She was buried in the tomb he had built for her beside 
his great new mosque of the Sulcimaniye. But she had achieved her 
nefarious ends. She had ensured the succession to the sultanate of one 
or the other of her two elder sons: Selim, the eldest and her favourite, 
who was an incompetent drunkard; and Bayezid, the younger, an in¬ 
finitely worthier successor, moreover the favourite of the Janissaries, 
who resembled his father and had inherited his more upright qualities! 
The youngest son, Jehangir, a hunchback, robust neither in mind nor 
in body but a warmhearted admirer of Mustafa, had fallen ill and 
died, grief-stricken and fearful of his own ultimate fate, soon after 
his half-brother’s murder. 

The two surviving brothers hated each other, and to separate them 
Suleiman gave each a command in a different part of the Empire. But 
within a few years civil war broke out between them, each backed by 
his own local military forces. Selim, with the aid of his father’s 
forces, defeated Bayezid at Konya in 1559, driving him, with his four 
sons and a small but effective military force, to take refuge at the 
court of the Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Here he was at first received 
with the royal honours and presents due to an Ottoman prince. These 
Bayezid reciprocated in kind, presenting the shah with further gifts 
which included fifty Turcoman horses, richly harnessed, and astonish¬ 
ing the Persians with a show of the equestrian skill of his cavaliers. A 
tortuous diplomatic exchange of dispatches followed between the en¬ 
voys of the Sultan, demanding the extradition or alternatively the 
execution of his son, and the shah, who resisted both in terms of the 
laws of Moslem hospitality. At first he hoped to exploit his hostage 
in order to bargain for the restoration of the Mesopotamian lands 
that the Sultan had conquered in his first campaign. But the hope 
was vain. Bayezid languished in captivity. 

In the end the shah was obliged to bow before the supremacy of 
Ottoman military force, and to agree to a compromise. Under this the 
prince was to be executed on Persian soil, but by the Sultan’s men. 
Thus, in return for a large sum of gold, the shah handed over Bayezid 
to an official executioner from Istanbul. When the prince asked to be 
allowed to see and embrace his four sons before death, he was told to 
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■‘attend to the business in hand ” Then the bowstring was put 
bis ne ck, and he was strangled. * pui 

So, afterward, were his four sons. A fifth son, only three yes 
met with the same fate at Bursa by Suleiman's orders, at Ote 
of a trusted eunuch detailed for the purpose 
So the succession to Suleiman’s throne lay open, without ol 
to the debauched Selim—and to the consequent decline of the 
man Empire. 
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SllLtlMANS CONQUESTS ON LAND IN THE EAST HAD EXTENDED HIS 
sphere of expansion at sea beyond the waters of the Mediterranean. 
During the summer of 1538, while Barbarossa and his fleet from 
the Golden Horn were fighting against the forces of Charles V in 
the Mediterranean, a second naval front was opened, with the emer¬ 
gence from Suez into the Red Sea of another Ottoman fleet. Its 
commander was Suleiman the Eunuch, the pasha of Egypt. Its des¬ 
tination was the Indian Ocean, in whose waters the Portuguese had 
now established a threatening degree of supremacy. Their plan 
was to divert the trade of the East from the old channels of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf to the new route around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

This was a matter of concern for the Sultan, as it had been for 
his father, and he was now moved to take action in response to an 
appeal from a fellow Moslem ruler, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, on 
the Malabar Coast to the north of Bombay. Bahadur had been 
driven into the arms of the Portuguese under pressure from the 
forces of the Mogul emperor, Humayun, who had invaded his lands 
together with those of the sultan of Delhi He had allowed them to 
build a fortress on the island of Diu, from which he now sought to 


eject them. . 

Suleiman listened as one Moslem to another with sympathy, s 
Commander of the Faithful he had a duty, as he saw it to support 
the Crescent whenever it came into conflict with the Cross, thus 
his Christian enemies must be driven from the Indian Ocean. More 
specifically, the Portuguese awakened his hostility by their obstruc¬ 
tion of Ottoman trade. They had occupied the island of Hormuz 
commanding the entrance of the Persian Gulf, an i prmore 

to capture Aden, commanding that of the Re p mD eror 

they had sent a naval contingent to the aid of t ie ir > launch 
in his capture of Tunis. It thus suited the Sultan s “ 

against them an Asiatic expedition which he a > 

plated some years before. . . a man 0 f 

Suleiman Pasha the Eunuch who comman with diffi- 

advanced age and of so corpulent a build ^ ^ But his fleet 
culty rise to his feet even with the aid 
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consisted of some seventy ships, well armed and well equi ppcd 
carried a substantial land force with a nucleus of Janissaries, 2? 
now sailed down the Red Sea, whose Arab coasts held by y * 
sheikhs, had been ravaged before by a corsair m the course 0 f J 
Sultan’s pacification of Egypt. On reaching Aden, the admiral hanged 
its sheikh from the yardarm oi bis flagship, sacked his city, and 
made of his territory a Turkish sanjak. Thus the entrance to the 
Red Sea was now securely in the hands of the Turks. As their Indian 
Moslem ally, Bahadur, had meanwhile died, Suleiman Pasha dis 
patched as a gift to the Sultan in Istanbul the rich treasure of goId 
and silver which he had left for safekeeping in the holy city of Mecca. 

Then, instead of seeking out the Portuguese fleet for a naval en¬ 
gagement in the Indian Ocean, as the Sultan had ordered and i n 
which with his superior gunpower might have won him success, the 
pasha, preferring to take advantage of a favourable following wind, 
sailed right across the ocean to the western Indian coast. Here he 
landed troops on the island of Diu and, armed with a number of 
huge cannon which had been dragged across the Isthmus of Suez, 
laid siege to its Portuguese fortress. The soldiers of the garrison, with 
the aid of their womenfolk, resisted with courage. In Gujarat the 
successor of Bahadur was inclined, following the fate of the sheikh 
of Aden, to look upon the Turks as a more serious threat than the 
Portuguese. He thus declined to go on board Suleiman’s flagship, and 
failed to furnish him with promised supplies. 

A report then reached the Turks that the Portuguese were muster¬ 
ing a large fleet at Goa for the relief of Diu. At this Suleiman pru¬ 
dently retired, sailing back across the ocean and into the Red Sea. 
Here he slew the ruler of Yemen as he had slain that of Aden, and 
placed his territory under an Ottoman governor. Finally, hoping 
despite the Indian defeat to confirm his status as a holy warrior in 
the eyes of the Sultan, he made the pilgrimage to Mecca before 
proceeding via Cairo to Istanbul. Here he was indeed rewarded for 
his devotion with a place in the Divan among the Sultan’s vezirs. 
But the Turks did not again seek to extend their authority so far 
eastward as the coast of India. 


The Sultan, however, continued to challenge the Portuguese in 
the Indian Ocean. Here, though lie commanded the Red Sea, he 
was hampered in the Persian Gulf, from which they denied him 
egress through their command of the Strait of Hormuz. This effec¬ 
tively neutralized for naval purposes his possession of Baghdad and 
the port of Basra, on the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris. In 1551 
he sent the admiral in command of his naval forces in Egypt, Piri 
Reis, with a fleet of thirty ships down the Red Sea and around the 
Arabian peninsula to eject the Portuguese from Hormuz. Piri Reis 
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of the sea and of the ships day and night." Profiting from a youth 
spent in piratical excursions, he became a geographer of Sanction 

writing : ell l n “ " ' on c °" diti °ns of navig”: 

lion m the Aegean and the Mediterranean scas—and made one of 

the earliest maps of the world, which incorporated a part of America 
No w he captured Muscat on the Gulf of Oman, which faced the 
hostile strait, and laid waste the land around Hormuz, But he was 
unable to capture the fortress which protected its harbour. Instead 
he sailed northwestward up the Persian Gulf, laden with treasures 
of which he had fleeced the local inhabitants, then up the estuary to 
Basra, where he anchored his ships. The Portuguese pursued him, 
hoping to bottle his fleet up in their harbour. 

At this advance of “the vile infidels," Piri Reis basely fled with 
three richly laden galleys, evading the Portuguese to escape through 
the narrows, and abandoning his fleet to the enemy. Arriving back 
in Egypt, with the loss of one galley, he was immediately imprisoned 
by the Ottoman authorities, and on receipt of an order from the 
Sultan was beheaded in Cairo. His treasures, including large porcelain 
urns filled with gold, were dispatched to the Sultan in Istanbul. 

Piri’s successor, the corsair Murad Bey, was now instructed by 
Suleiman to break through the Strait of Hormuz from Basra and to 
bring the remnants of his fleet back to Egypt. After he had failed, 
the task was entrusted to an experienced seaman named Sidi Ali Reis, 
whose forebears had been governors of the naval arsenal in Istanbul. 
He too, under the pen name of Katibi Rumi, was a distinguished 
writer, not only on mathematics, navigation, and astronomy but 
on theology, and in addition a poet of some repute. After refitting 
fifteen ships in Basra, he sailed forth to meet the Portuguese fleet, 
which outnumbered his own. In the course of two engagements off 
Hormuz, fiercer, so he afterward wrote, than any fight between Bar- 
barossa and Andrea Doria in the Mediterranean, he lost a third of 
his ships, but broke through with the rest into the Indian Ocean. ^ 
Here a hurricane fell upon him. by comparison with which a 
storm in the Mediterranean is as insignificant as a grain of sand, 
day could not be distinguished from night, and the waves rose like 
huge mountains." He finally drifted to the coast of Gujarat Here 
now defenseless against the Portuguese, he surrendere J b 
sultan, in whose service a number of his followers enhs ed. He hun- 
self with a group of companions set forth into e m ' . 
he embarked on a long journey home through 

Transoxiana. and Persia writing an account, half m verse, Mf m 

prose, of his travels, and rewarded by the Sultan 
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salary, together with substantial arrears for himself and his com Pan 
ions. He was also to write a useful work on the seas of India, ba*. 
on his own experience and on Arabic and Persian sources. 

But those seas were not again to be sailed by Sultan Suleiman. Hi s 
naval operations in this sphere had served a purpose by maintaining 
Turkish hold over the Red Sea, and by holding down a permanent 
Portuguese force at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. But he had 
overextended his resources and could no longer sustain a w ar 0n 
two such divergent naval fronts. Just so had the Emperor Charles V 
though he retained Oran as Suleiman retained Aden, failed, through 
conflicting commitments, to hold his position in the western Medi¬ 
terranean basin. 

One more brief campaign was to be forced upon Suleiman east of 
Suez. This centered on the isolated mountain kingdom of Abyssinia. 
Since the Ottoman conquest of Egypt its Christian rulers had sought 
Portuguese aid against the threat from the Turks. This took the 
form of increasing Ottoman support for the Moslem chiefs around 
the Red Sea coast and its hinterland, who waged intermittent warfare 
against the Christians and finally wrested from them the whole of 
eastern Abyssinia. To this, in 1540, the Portuguese responded with 
the dispatch of an armed force to the country under the command 
of a son of Vasco da Gama. Its arrival coincided with the accession 
to the Abyssinian throne of an energetic young ruler (or negus) 
named Claudius, known otherwise as Gradeus. He at once took the 
offensive, and in concert with the Portuguese kept the Turks on the 
alert over a period of fifteen years. Rallying tribesmen to his side 
who had hitherto supported them, the Sultan finally took vigorous 
action in a campaign for the conquest of Nubia designed to threaten 
Abyssinia from the north. In 1557 he captured the Red Sea port of 
Massawa, which had been the base for all Portuguese operations 
inland, and Claudius was left to fight in isolation and was killed in 
battle two years later. Abyssinian resistance then dwindled to nothing; 
and this mountainous Christian land, though it was to retain its inde¬ 
pendence, no Jongcr represented a threat to its Moslem neighbours. 

Back in the Mediterranean, following the death of Barbarossa, the 
mantle of the corsairs had fallen on his protege, Dragut (otherwise 
Torghut). An Anatolian with an Egyptian education, he had served 
the Mamluks as a gunner, becoming an expert in artillery warfare 
before taking to the sea in search of adventure and fortune. 

His gallant exploits attracted the attention of Suleiman, who ap¬ 
pointed him commander of the Sultan’s galleys. Henceforward the 
corsair thus operated officially under the flag of the Sultan in the 
Ottoman fleet, commanded by its chief admiral. The enemy against 
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whom they moved, in 1551, was the Order of the Knights of Sr Inhn 
of Jerusalem, ejected from Rhodes but now established in the island 
of Malta. He first captured Tripoli from the knights, to become an 
pointed its official governor. 6 rae a P 

When in 1558 the Emperor Charles V died, his son and successor. 
Philip n. assembled at Messina a large Christian fleet for the recap¬ 
ture of Tripoli, first occupying and fortifying with his land forces 
the island of Jerba, which had been an early stronghold of Barba¬ 
rossa. But here he was surprised by the timely descent of a large 
Ottoman fleet from the Golden Horn. This spread panic among the 
Christians, driving them back to their ships, of which many were 
sunk while the remainder fled homeward to Italy. The garrison of 
the fortress was then starved into submission, largely owing to the 
ingenuity of Dragut, who located and captured all its wells. The 
scale of the defeat was a disaster for Christendom greater than any 
in these waters since the failure of the Emperor Charles to capture 
Algiers. The Turkish corsairs followed it up by establishing control 
over most of the North African coast wdth the exception of Oran, 
which remained in the hands of the Spaniards. Having done so they 
ventured out into the Atlantic, through the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
reach the Canaries and seek the Spanish argosies from the New 
World, with their cargoes of treasure. 

As a result of this the way was now open to the final outstanding 
Christian stronghold, the island fortress of Malta. The strategic base 
of the knights, south of Sicily, it commanded the narrows between 
east and west, and thus formed the main barrier to the Sultan’s com¬ 
plete control of the Mediterranean. As Suleiman well realized, the 
time had come, in Dragut’s words, to “smoke out this nest of vipers.” 
The Sultan’s daughter Mihrimah, the child of Roxelana and the 
widow of Rustem, who consoled and influenced him in his advancing 
years, urged the campaign upon him as a sacred duty against the 
infidel. Her voice was echoed by an uproar in the Seraglio, following 
the capture by the knights of a large merchant ship en route from 
Venice to Istanbul. The property of the Chief of the Black Eunuchs, 
it carried a valuable cargo of luxury goods, in which the principal 

ladies of the harem owned shares. 

Suleiman, now seventy years old, did not propose to lead an ex¬ 
pedition against Malta in person, as he had done in his youth against 
Rhodes. He divided the command in two, his young admiral-m-chiet, 
Piale Pasha, leading the naval force and his old general, Mustafa 
Pasha, the land force. Together they fought under the Sultans per¬ 
sonal standard, the familiar disk with a golden baU and CTescent. 
surmounted by horse’s tails. Aware of the discrepancy c ^^ c ’ 

Suleiman, urging their cooperation, enjoined Piale to re gar w 
as a respected father and Mustafa to regard Rale as a beloved son. 
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His Grand Vezir, Ali Pasha, as he escorted the two commanders 0 „ 
board remarked jovially: “Here we have two good-humoured g c „. 
tlcmen always ready to relish coffee and opium, embarking 0 „ a 
ptour’e-trip to the islands. I wager that their ships are amply hd 
w dr Arabian beans and extract o henbane. But in terms of Medi. 
terranean warfare the Sultan had an especial respect for the skil| 
^ experience of Dragut, also for that of a rising corsair, Uluj All, 
at Dresent witli him in Tripoli. He now employed them as consul, ants 
to the expedition, instructing both commanders to confide i„ „ lcm 
Ld to attempt nothing without their advice and approval. 

Their enemy, the grand master of the knights. Jean de la Valette, 
was a hard fanatical warrior for the Christian faith. Born in the 
same year as Suleiman, he had fought against him at the siege of 
Rhodes and had since devoted to his order a lifetime of service. 
La Valette combined in himself the skill of a hardened campaigner 
with the dedication of a religious leader. When the siege was clearly 
imminent he delivered to his knights a final exhortation: "To-day 
our Faith is at stake and whether the Gospel must yield to the Koran. 
God is asking for the lives which wc pledged to Him at our profession. 
Happy are those who may sacrifice their lives.” 

The fortress city of Malta on its Grand Harbour, the Marsa, was 
flanked by rocky hilltops and defended from spits of rock. These 
projected into the water from its southerly flank, with smaller har¬ 
bours between. The strongest points were those in the center, the 
adjoining promontories of II Burgo and Senglea, defended respec¬ 
tively by the forts of St. Angelo and St. Michael. In expectation of a 
major Turkish attack, of which a brief raid by Dragut had provided 
a foretaste, these defenses had lately been supplemented by the con¬ 
struction of a new fort, that of St. Elmo. Situated opposite, at the 
extremity of the harbour’s northerly flank, it was designed to protect 
the entrance both to the Grand Harbour itself and to a parallel inlet, 
the Middle Harbour, or Marsa Muscet, to the north of it. 

The enemy’s great force appeared on the Maltese horizon through 
a dawn haze on May 18, 1565. From the outset, in the absence of 
the Sultan himself as supreme commander, its operations were ham¬ 
pered by discord between its military and naval arm—between Mus¬ 
tafa "the father” and Piale "the son.” The general wanted first to 
occupy Gozo and the north of the island, with its central capital at 
Mdina, and thus to secure his rear. He would then bypass St. Elmo 
to strike directly at the two strongpoints of the harbour, II Burgo 
and Senglea. The admiral protested that, before any such land opera¬ 
tions were launched, a safe anchorage must be found for his fleet. 
None was available for this purpose but the Middle Harbour, the 
Marsa Muscet. To secure this it would be necessary first to capture 
the fort of St. Elmo. Bowing to these naval demands Mustafa M us 
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Innded b& troops and be 8 a n to besiege it Dram,. j . 

S two weeks later than promised But wUhin h ' S own 

had doubled with new and reinforced tttenes he fire ^ 
port SI. Eimo and it was progressively*,,£» 
points of the compass, as the siege went on ' d fferent 

The knights, numbered only in hundreds, fought to the death for 
the fo« against successive waves of assault by an enemy numbered to 
thousands. Its fate began to look ominous wilh the fall to the Turks 
of its ravelin, or outwork, whose capture was followed by the storm¬ 
ing „f the fort itself in the first of a series of murderous encounters 
As ,he Janissaries, wave upon wave of them advancing to the ex¬ 
hortations of fanatical dervishes, crowded forward onto the bridge 
across the ditch, firing fusillades through the grille of the portcullis 
scaling the walls of the fort with their ladders, they were literally sel 
alight in their loose flowing robes as the Christians rained down among 
them the flame of "Greek fire.” 

Their heavy losses were nonetheless offset by the capture of the 
ravelin, which the Turks hastened to make impregnable, dominating 
not only the walls, which they were soon pounding into rubble, but 
the interior of the fort itself, It now seemed to them that the fall of 
St Elmo could only be a matter of days. In fact it was to hold out 
for a little over a month, for the Turks, fanatical and ready themselves 
to die as holy warriors for the cause of Islam, had underrated a like 
spirit of fanaticism in these Christian knights, holy warriors too and 
as ready to die in obedience to their vows of chivalry and in the ser¬ 
vice of Jesus Christ. As their grand master had ordained, they would 
fight with him to the last man and to the last stone of their city. The 
bombardment became so heavy as to rock St, Elmo "like a ship in a 
storm," but thanks largely to the skillful and continuous artillery fire 
of the knights, one assault after another was repulsed, with heavy 
losses to the Turks. 

Then Dragut, rightly assessing the cause of his failure, worked with 
Mustafa to set up additional siege works. As he supervised them, 
standing all too prominently in the line of Christian fire, a cannonball 
from St Angelo crashed to the spot, throwing up jagged splinters of 
rock. One of these struck him in the head and he fell, apparently 
dead. Fearing that the news of a mortal wound to their leader would 
undermine the morale of his men, Mustafa threw a cloak over 
Dragut and had him carried to his headquarters. In fact he lived, in 
constant delirium, for just long enough to hear the news, on the ve 
of St. John, that St. Elmo, alter one last murderous fight to the death, 
had fallen at last. At this—so it is recorded—"he manifested his joy 
by several signs and. raising his eyes to heaven as if in thankfulness 

for its mercies, immediately expired.” . , . 

Only nine Knights of St. John were found still alive in the fortres . 
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The Turks had lost many thousands of their own men. Counting 
cost, Mustafa looked from its ruined rampars to those, still i** 
of the fort of St, Angelo, looming formidably f om the opposite s | 10 £ 
of the Grand Harbour. With an invocation to his God he exclaimed! 
“If this small son cost so much, what shall we have to pay f 0r ^ 

father?” 

Thus Mustafa, with the precedent of the surrender of Rhodes in 
his mind, now offered terms to the knights. The grand master’s con¬ 
temptuous reply was to offer him the ditch beneath the fortifications 
of 11 Burgo. making the condition that he fill it with the bodies of 
his Janissaries. Enraged at the insult. Mustafa, like Mehmed the 
Conqueror at Istanbul, transported a ileet of eighty galleys overland 
from the Middle to the Grand Harbour. There, in concert with his 
army from the landward side, he prepared at once to invest the two 
strongholds of II Burgo and Senglea, with their respective forts of St. 
Angelo and St. Michael. 

As a seaward defense, the creek between the two fortified promon¬ 
tories had been closed by the knights with a boom. The Turks sent 
in sappers with axes to break it. Plunging into the water, they were 
met, in a series of hand-to-hand swimming combats, by naked Mal¬ 
tese! armed literally to the teeth, with daggers and knives in their 
mouths, who as sons of the sea in their own native element grappled 
fiercely with the invaders and preserved the boom intact. 

The Turks then launched a series of assaults aimed successively at 
the various fortified points of the Grand Harbour of Malta, which 
were to continue with little interruption for nearly two months. They 
fought with shrewd tactics and unrelenting persistence, but still with 
indecisive effect, and still with losses far out of proportion to those 
of the Christians. Tile knights in mortal combat were as tenacious 
as ever Their garrison, though its morale remained high, was none¬ 
theless hard pressed. But so if to a lesser extent were the besiegers, 
whose supply ships had been intercepted by Christian corsairs; who 
were thus running short of food and ammunition; and who, lacking 
any such medical services as those of the Knights Hospitallers, suf¬ 
fered seriously from fever and dysentery, with fears of an outbreak 
of plague. Their morale was beginning to decline, the fire within them 
to wane. Above all it was now the month of September, with bad 
weather threatening, and this prospect gave rise to a new source 
of conflict between the military and the naval commander. 

Mustafa Pasha was prepared to spend the winter in the island if 
necessary, hoping to starve out the Christian garrisons and occupy 
the old capital, Mdina, as a base for his troops. But Piale Pasha, 
arguing as before that the fleet mattered more than the army, insisted 
that he would not risk his ships in these remote Maltese waters with- 
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to resolve the differences of the Turkish commanders 3 gU ‘ 

They were resolved unexpectedly by the arrival ,u • 
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thousand men under Don Garcia dc Toledo, successor to Andrea 
Doria as imperial commander m the Mediterranean. It sailed past he 
fort of St. Angelo and fired a three-gun salute. Piale Pasha, who had 
made no previous attempt to intercept it, was now eager to be gone 
and.made no move to attack it The Christian army thus landed with- 
out interference in the north of the island. Mustafa at once raised the 
siege and gave orders for the evacuation of Malta. His camp was 
struck, his guns were dismantled and carried down to the ships his 
troops were embarked. 

Then he became aware that the relief force was smaller than he 
had been led (through a sly move of deception by the grand master) 
to believe. He immediately landed his troops once again to engage 
it. But they were already demoralized, with little heart for more fight¬ 
ing on Maltese soil. Assailed by a force of the dreaded, well-trained 
Spanish infantry, they broke and ran. After fierce bouts of hand-to- 
hand fighting onshore, they were reembarked with some casualties 
on the ships, which had moved northward to await them in the shelter 
of the Bay of St. Paul. 

Soon the Turkish armada was sailing away eastward on its 
thousand-mile journey to the Bosporus. Hardly more than a quarter 
of its total force had survived. Apprehensive as to their reception by 
the Sultan, the two Turkish commanders took the precaution of send¬ 
ing dispatches by fast galley ahead of them, to break the news and 
give his temper time to cool. On reaching home waters, they received 
orders that the fleet must on no account enter the harbour of Istanbul 
until after dark. Suleiman had indeed been enraged at the news of 
this second major defeat at the hands of the Christians. He had found 
means of saving face after the retreat from Vienna. But in Malta there 
was no concealing the hard fact that he had suffered a major reverse. 
Here was the beginning of the end of the Sultan’s attempt to establish 
Ottoman dominance over the entire Mediterranean. 

On this failure Suleiman remarked bitterly; “Only with me do my 
armies triumph 1” This was no idle boast. Malta had indeed been lost, 
in his old age, through the want of so strong and united a command 
as had won him the^ island of Rhodes, in his youth from the same 
implacable Christian enemy. Only the Sultan himscl > w,e mg un 
challenged personal authority over his forces, could ac icve sue 
end. Only thus had Suleiman, with his added powers of legmen i 
counsel, decision in leadership, and resolution in action, achie e 
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through forty-five years of almost unbroken Ottoman victories. Blir 
Suleiman was now nearing the end of his span. 

Lonely in his personal life since the death of Roxelana, the Sultan 
had withdrawn within himself, growing more than ever silent, more 
melancholy in aspect, more remote from human contacts. Even suc¬ 
cess and applause failed to move him. When on a more auspici 0lls 
occasion Piale Pasha had returned with the fleet to Istanbul after his 
historic victories at Jerba and Tripoli, which sealed Islamic domina- 
tion over the central Mediterranean. Busbecq records that “those who 
saw Suleiman’s face in this hour of triumph failed to detect in it the 
slightest trace of undue elation. . . . The expression of his counte¬ 
nance was unchanged, his stem features had lost nothing of their 
habitual gloom . . . all the applause and triumphs of that day wrung 
from him no sign of satisfaction.” Long since Busbecq had noted the 
pallor of the Sultan’s complexion—due perhaps to “some lurking 
malady”—and the fact that when ambassadors were leaving he would 
conceal it “under a coat of rouge, his notion being that foreign powers 
will fear him more if they think that he is strong and well.” 


His Majesty during many months of the year was very feeble of body, so 
that he lacked little of dying, being dropsical, with swollen legs, appetite 
gone, and face swelled and of a very bad colour. In the month of March 
last, he had four or five fainting fits, and he had had one since, in which 
his attendants doubted whether he was alive or dead, and hardly ex¬ 
pected that he would recover from them. According to the common 
opinion his death must occur soon. 


As he aged, he grew increasingly superstitious. “He used,” writes 
Busbecq, "to enjoy listening to a choir of boys who sang and played 
to him; but this has been brought to an end by the intervention of 
some sibyl (that is to say some old woman famous for her profession 
of sanctity), who declared that penalties awaited him in a future life 
if he did not give up this entertainment.” The instruments were thus 
broken up and committed to the flames. In response to similar ascetic 
scruples he took to eating off earthenware instead of silver plate, more¬ 
over banned the importation into the city of all wine—whose con¬ 
sumption had been forbidden by the Prophet. “When the non-Moslem 
communities objected, arguing that so drastic a change of diet would 
cause disease and even death among them, the Divan relented to the 
extent of permitting them to have a weekly supply put ashore for 
them at the Sea Gate.” 


But the Sultan’s naval humiliation at Malta could hardly be ap¬ 
peased by such gestures of self-mortification. Suleiman, after a life* 
time of war, could only salve his wounded pride, regardless of age 
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ill health, by one final triumphant camrwt™ 

? Inability of Ottoman arms. At first he h a ,i P t0 vmdlcate the 
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Solved to return to his natural campaigning 
would proceed once more against Hungary and Austria whe e Ferdb 
nand’s Habsburg successor, Maximilian II, not only neglected to pt 
his tribute but had made incursions, at the expense of the Turks into 
Hungary. Here, furthermore, the Sultan still burned io avengi: Te 
earlier repulse of his own forces before Sziget and Erlau 

Thus on May 1, 1566, Suleiman set out for the last time from 
Istanbul, at the head of the largest force he had ever commanded, on 
the thirteenth campaign he had led in person—and the seventh into 
Hungary 1 . His imperial tent was destroyed beyond Belgrade in the all 
too familiar floods of the Danube basin, and he was obliged to move 
into that of his Grand Vezir. He could no longer sit on a horse 
(except at an occasional parade) but travelled instead in a curtained 
litter. At Semlin he received ceremoniously the young John Sigismund 
Zapolya, whose ultimate claims to the Hungarian throne he had ac¬ 
knowledged when he was a baby in arms. As a loyal vassal Sigismund 
now bent the knee three times before his master, each time to be 
invited to rise, and on kissing the Sultan’s hand to be greeted as his 
dearly beloved son. Proffering assistance as an ally, Suleiman showed 
himself ready enough to accommodate the young Sigismund over 
such modest territorial demands as he put before him. 

From Semlin the Sultan turned toward the fortress of Sziget, bent 




on revenge against its Croatian commander, Count Nicholas Zrinyi. 
A bitter enemy of the Turks since the days of the siege of Vienna, 
Zrinyi had just attacked the camp of a sanjak bey and favourite of 
the Sultan, killing him together with his son, carrying off as booty 
all his possessions and a large sum of money. 

The march to Sziget, thanks to the misplaced zeal of a quarter¬ 
master, was completed against orders in one day instead of two, thus 
exhausting the Sultan in his poor state of health, and so angering him 
that he gave orders for the man’s decapitation. But the Grand Vezir, 
Mchmed Sokollu, interceded to save him. The enemy, he shrewdly 
argued, would be cowed at this proof that the Sultan, despite the 
weight of his years, could still double the length of a day s march as 
in the full vigour of his youth. Instead, wrathful and impatient for 
blood as he was, Suleiman ordered the execution of his governor ot 


ida for incompetence in the field. , , 

The fortress of Sziget was then invested, against stubborn and 

stly resistance by Zrinyi, who had erected a cross m the 0 
After the loss of the town itself he retired to i s ci a . 
rrison which hoisted a black flag and proclaimed . is resotato 
ht to the last man. Impressed by such heroism, 
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frustrated at the delay in capturing so insignificant a fortress, Sul,; 
man offered generous terms for surrender seeking to lure Zrinyj j„ t l ‘ 
the Ottoman service as effective ruler of Croatia But they Were L ' 
fccted with contempt. Turkish sappers then worked for two Wee h 
under Suleiman’s orders to run an immense mine under the pr inci * 
bastion, in preparation for a final assault. On September 5 the mine 
was fired with devastating effect, shattering the walls, creating u hu B , 
conflagration within them, and making the citadel untenable. & 
But Suleiman was not to see his last victory. He died that night i n 
his tent, perhaps from apoplexy, perhaps from a heart attack result- 
ing from his extreme exertions. A tew hours earlier he had remarked 
to his Grand Vezir: “The great drum of conquest is not yet to be 
heard.” Sokollu now concealed the news of the Sultan’s death, letting 
it be supposed that he was confined to his tent by an attack of gout, 
which prevented him from appearing in public. In the interests of 
secrecy he is even said to have had Suleiman’s doctor strangled. So 
the battle carried on to its victorious end. The Turkish batteries con¬ 
tinued their bombardment for four more days, until the citadel was 
destroyed but for a single tower and its garrison killed but for six 
hundred survivors, led by Zrinyi splendidly garbed and bejewelled as 
though for a feast, who prepared them for Christian martyrdom in a 
spirit of glorious self-sacrifice. When the Janissaries broke in upon 
him he fired a large mortar, with a shower of ammunition which 
felled them in hundreds; then, saber in hand, he and his companions 
fought heroically until Zrinyi himself fell and hardly one of the six 
hundred survived. His last act was to lay a fuse beneath a magazine 
in the tower, which exploded, killing some three thousand Turks. 

The Grand Vezir Sokollu was above all things intent on ensuring 
the peaceful succession of Selim, to whom lie had sent the news of 
his father’s death by swift messenger to Kutahya, in Anatolia. He kept 
his secret for several weeks more. The business of government con¬ 
tinued as though the Sultan still lived. Orders emerged from his tent 
as though under his signature. Appointments to vacant offices were 
made, promotions and rewards distributed in customary style. A Divan 
was summoned and the traditional letters of victory sent to the gov¬ 
ernors of the imperial provinces in the Sultan’s name. After the fall of 


Sziget the campaign continued as though still under his command, the 
army gradually withdrawing toward the Turkish frontier and launch¬ 
ing on the way a minor siege which he had ostensibly ordered. Sulei¬ 
man’s entrails had been buried and his body embalmed. It was now 
carried homeward in his covered litter, flanked, as on his outward 
journey, by guards and attended by the respect due to a living Sultan^ 
Only when Sokollu received the news that Prince Selim had reached 
Istanbul for his official enthronement did he divulge to the soldiers 
on the march that their Sultan was dead. They had halted for the 
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njpiit on the outskirts of a forest not fnr D 1 ■ 

Ve?ir summoned the readers of the Koran to B .? grade ' Tllc Grand 
ZS litter, where they called upon the“ 
service prescribed for the dead. The army was awLnedtyme c‘Su 
of the muezzms, chanting solemnly around the imperial tem Recof 
nizing the familiar announcement of death, the soldiers swarmed 
together in groups and uttered cries of lament. Before daybreak he 
Grand Vezir moved among them, telling then, that their Padishah he 
soldier’s friend, was now at rest m the bosom of the One God, remind 

th“> of the f r f eat deeds he had done for Islam, and enjoining them 
to show respect for his memory not by lamentations but by loyal 
obedience to his son, the glorious Sultan Selim who now reigned in 
his stead. Calmed by his words^and at the prospect of donatives 
from the new Sultan—the troops resumed their march in military 
order, escorting the mortal remains of their great ruler and com¬ 
mander to Belgrade, the scene of his first victory. Thence the body 
was conveyed to Istanbul, where it was entombed, as he had planned, 
in the precincts of his great mosque of die Suleimuniye. 

Thus did Suleiman die as he had essentially lived—in his tent, 
among his troops on the field of battle. This earned martyrdom, for 
the holy warrior, in Moslem eyes. Hence the final elegiac lines of 
Baqi, the great lyric poet of the time: 


At length is struck the parting-drum and thou hast journeyed hence; 

Lo, thy first halting-place is mid the Paradised plain 

Praise be to God, for he in either world has blessed thee. 

And writ before thine honoured name both Martyr and Ghazi 

It was a fitting end, in the fullness of age and at the moment of 
victory, for a campaigning Sultan who reigned over a great military 
empire. Suleiman the Conqueror, the man of action, had expanded 
and secured it; Suleiman the Legislator, the man of order and justice 
and wisdom, had perfected it, through the strength of his institu¬ 
tions and the humanity of his policies, into an enlightened structure of 
government; Suleiman the Statesman had won for it the commanding 
status of a world power. The tenth and perhaps greatest of the Otto¬ 
man sultans, he had raised their empire to a peak of unsurpassed 
power and prestige. 

But the very greatness of his achievement carried within it seeds 
of ultimate degeneration. For lesser men were now to follow him 
not conquerors, not legislators, not statesmen; and the peak of the 
Ottoman Empire became all too abruptly a watershed, the top of a 
ilope which led inexorably but nonetheless gradually downward to 
the depths of decline and an ultimate fall. 
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SULEIMAN, THE GRAND TURK, WAS A PRINCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
outdoing m the magnificence of his court and of his style of S 
many of those in fins Golden Age of Western CtoLSfcS 
He outdid them too not only in his high personal character but in 
his wise judgment of the character of others. Breaking free, in his ap- 
pointments to high office, of the conventional graduated hierarchy of 
(he Ottoman imperial service, he appointed instead men of his own 
personal choice, m whom he reposed absolute confidence as stewards 
of the sovereign’s will. It may well be, as a Turkish historian of this 
period accuses, that he condoned in these favourites the accumulation 
of large fortunes and the adoption of an extravagant style of life, often 
rooted in corruption. But this after all was but part of the pattern of 
this age, the wages of that imperial splendour which suffused Sulei¬ 
man’s reign with the glow of majesty in the eyes of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Two at least of his Grand Vezirs, Christian in origin, who spanned 
two-thirds of his reign, contributed positively for all their personal 
failings to the greatness of his empire—Ibrahim Pasha, the Greek, an 
outstanding diplomat and military commander; Rustem Pasha, the 
Bulgarian, who as an economist skillfully handled the Ottoman trea¬ 
sury, with all its complexities, through a time of expansion in which 
the Empire more than doubled its revenues. Surviving him was a 
third and last, Sokollu Pasha, a Slav from Bosnia who in boyhood 
had served as an acolyte in a Serbian church, and who was to uphold 
for a crucial period the power and prestige of his late master The 
inherent strength of Suleiman’s despotic regime largely offset any such 
excesses and weaknesses; their implications for the future could not 
easily, at this stage, be foreseen. Only in the hands of a weak Sultan 
would they be liable to weaken the Ottoman state. 

But ironically this was the very situation that Suleiman himself in 
two calamitous actions precipitated. Where his judgment to say 
nothing of his humanity—conspicuously failed was in his manipula¬ 
tion of the succession to the Ottoman throne by the shameful execu¬ 
tions firstly of his eldest son, Mustafa, then of his youngest son, 
Bayezid. Both were endowed with such inherited qualities as to make 
either of them worthy to carry on the line of the first ten Ottoma 
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c , . to ensure the continuance ol : their empire as a respected 

Suitans, hence os f ^ „ y these blind and pitiless deeds, 

power in the dynasty’s traditional fratricide, Suki- 

crunaiof n^flewo^» o n of a ruler of exceptionally low caliber 
me n de e generate Selim. Here was the first of a new line of twenty-fi* 
IIMn Sultans who as the centuries passed were to preside over the 
slow decline with admitted periods of respite, of the Ottoman Empire, 

Sufeiman’s passions, fanned by Roxclana had overridden h,s judg. 
hi wisdom his sense of statesmanship, to destroy at Ins death 
h worked for in his life in the evolution of Ottoman 

greatness He had trusted in the infaUibility of the blood of Osman, 
lut now 'll was to betray him-so sorely that history has even been 
tempted to speculate as to whether Selim was in truth the offspring 
of his father or of an illicit paramour of his Slav mother. 

Selim II cut a dismally poor figure as Sultan. Short and obese, with 
a flushed complexion, he was aptly named 1 the Sot —Selim the 

Drunk_from his chronic addiction to wine. Indolent and dissolute 

in character he was a nonentity, absorbed in himself and his pleasures, 
who had inherited no trace of his father’s abilities or of his mother’s 
scheming but forceful nature, and who won little respect front either 
his ministers or his subjects at large. He had no stomach either for 
the hazards of war or for the affairs of state, shunning the sword and 
the tent to idle his time away in the Seraglio. Here, with cronies and 
flatterers around him, he lived without purpose for the day, giving 


little or no thought to the morrow. 

Selim’s sole talent was for poetry, which he wrote elegantly, in the 
Turkish language, but in emulation of Hafiz the Persian. Quoting the 
Prophet, who had condemned wine as ‘the mother of all the vices,” 
Hafiz found it to be on the contrary “sweeter to us than the kiss of a 
young girl.” Echoing his sentiments, Selim ended a lovesick poem 
with the couplet 


O dear one, give Selim thy wine-hued liplet 

Then by thine absence turn my tears to wine, love . . . 


To salve consciences in view of the Prophet’s prohibition, the 
Grand Mufti had delivered himself of a casuistical judgment, which 
condoned the drinking of wine if the Sultan himself chose to drink it. 
This, following Selim’s abolition in the first edict of his reign of re¬ 
strictions on its sale and consumption, became a matter of popular 
jest, inspiring the query, “Where shall we go for our wine today? To 
the mufti or the kadi?” 


Selim’s lack of all interest in the business of government proved 
nonetheless a benefit to the country. For it left effective power in the 
hands of Sokollu, whom the new Sultan regarded with proper respect, 




Sultan Selim II (1566-74), known to posterity as the Sot—the immediate 
successor to the illustrious Suleiman. 
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. married his daughter. He accepted thoroughly 

and who had in his choice 0 f Grand Vezirs whom he 

the judgment of L ^ reac j v to delegate authonty. He set 

trusted and f ^ ^ ^ cQme ^ 

mdeed a P rec ® d ® n vezi r often Christian in origin, would emerge 
time to time a sti and hdp guide the state through its 

to counterbalanc ^ ^ s6m u's auspices there was no break in 
Pf nod * » Dolicy The momentum of Suleimans reign was 

which arreted the turn of the tide for 

3 S^oUu^a mTof vigour and capacity with high ambitions and 

ci Tdeas First having concluded Suleimans campaign in 
expansive ideas. Etrst, na y w e with lhe Habsburg 

mm h f”:H to list for eight v"ars and involving in effect the 
emperor, plan territorial Status quo. Next, Sokollu turned the 
maintenance o ^ in a new direction—that of Russia. 

ThroughouTth* sixteenth century the Grand Duchy of Musc^had 
been developing into a united and vigorous power At fii^t;the Rus- 
2S not seen by the Turks as a danger, and from 1492 they 
^ aZed lo made freety in Ottoman territory Then Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible emerged on the scene. In 1547 he assumed the title of Tsar, 
aspiring to expand the Grand Duchy into an empire. H* grandfather 
3 predecessor Ivan M had married Sophia, a niece of the last 
Emperor of Byzantium. He thus claimed for Moscow the inheritance 
of the East Roman Empire, with the Byzantine double-headed eagle 
as his insignia of sovereignty. 

Ivan’s expansion southward, at the expense of the Tatar khans led 
to his capture of Astrakhan, on the Caspian Sea. With a raid on Azov 
and the Crimean coast he encroached directly on the Ottoman sphere 
the vassal state of the Tatar khan of the Crimea. Sokollu was aroused 
to the need for intervention. This need had its religious as well as its 
political aspect—that of preserving the prestige of the Sultan as caliph 
and thus protector of the holy places of Medina and Mecca. For the 
Moslems of Turkestan were being denied access to his empire, whether 
as pilgrims or traders, already through the closing of the Persian 
frontiers against them, and now through the refusal of transit facilities 
to Moslems and other obstructions in the newly conquered Muscovite 
territory. Their rulers were thus pleading with the Porte for the re¬ 
conquest of Astrakhan, hence the reopening of the traditional pilgrim¬ 
age road. . , 

In this connection, confident in the resources and capacity ot tne 
Empire, Sokollu had now been nurturing for some time a grandiose 
project designed at once to halt Russian expansion to the south an 
promote Turkish expansion to the east. He planned to cut a can 
between the Don, running into the Sea of Azov from the northwes, 
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. the Volga, running into the Caspian Sea from the northeast, at a 
311 n where the two rivers were a mere thirty miles apart. This would 
ff lbe two seas, the Black Sea, already an Ottoman lake, with the 
rlian. By means of a Caspian fleet it would facilitate the entry of 
C Turks into Persia, encircling the country, bypassing the long, hard 
‘"Lland route, opening a new gateway to the Caucasus and the roads 
L Central Asia through Tabriz. This would involve the revival of 
historic intercontinental highway, the Central Asian-Astrakhan- 
“ ; niean road, and thus offered prospects of commercial and strategic 
rantage which it was vital for Islam to deny to the Muscovites. Such 
Q nnal as his Grand Vczir now conceived had been planned eighteen 
nmries earlier by Seleucus Nicator, a general and successor monarch 
if Alexander the Great. 

Sokollu now pursued the project with zeal. In 1568 he sent a large 
e across the Black Sea to Azov, which the Ottomans controlled, 

^ a larger force destined to capture Astrakhan. Troops were con¬ 
veyed by a fleet up the Don to the point from which the canal was to 
b’dug with the aid of a local force of Tatars. Preliminary work on it 
thus started. But under the technical conditions of the sixteenth 
"entury it ran into difficulties after a third of the canal had been fin¬ 
ished So a part of the fleet was hauled overland to the Volga, where 
it sailed downstream to besiege Astrakhan. The siege failed through 
the initial want of cannon, an increasingly harsh winter, and a gen¬ 
eral collapse in the morale of the Turkish troops, who now suffered 
cruelly as they trekked in retreat across the steppes, back to the 
Crimea. 

The ambitious and independent-minded khan of the Crimea. Devlet 
Ghirai, anxious to discourage further such incursions by the Sultan 
into his domain, was at pains to dwell, for the benefit of the Ottoman 
soldiery, on the hardships that threatened good Moslems in these 
northern parts. He stressed the shortness of the nights—a mere five 
hours in summer—hence the lack of sleep which would afflict them, 
called to prayer as they would be two hours after sunset and again at 
break of day. The Ottomans abandoned the enterprise, and on their 
return journey much of their force was lost in a violent storm in t e 
Black Sea. The north, so the survivors concluded, was not for Mos¬ 
lems. In fact, Devlet Ghirai, who had strong dynastic pretensions, was 
plotting a direct offensive on his own against Moscow at a time w tn 
foe internal situation of Ivan the Terrible was critical; and indeed, 
w ith no more than a raiding force of his Tatar cavalry, he got so ar 
115 burn the suburbs of the city. Meanwhile, no more was heard or 
fo* imaginative Don-Volga project of Sokollu, Sultan Selim mak g 
c fo ar to him: “The costs and losses will be totalled and you wi 
t0 make them good.” , 

Soon afterward the tsar sent an ambassador to the Porte, an a 
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peace agreement was reached. The Sultan retained Ms severely 
Tver the Khanate of the Crimea and tacitly renounced lus claims to 
Astrakhan Muscovites and Tatars were left to fight out them differ- 
ences between themselves, and the rule of the tsars was extended east- 
ward as far as Siberia. Such, ending in a peace which was to last f or 
Tlmost a century, was the preliminary encounter between the two 
mighty empires of Turkey and Russia. 

Sokollu with his eyes still on trade with the East, now contemplated 
a second grand technical enterprise in the form of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, designed to link the Mediterranean with the R ed 
Sea and the Indian Ocean beyond. But he was forestalled by a major 
revolt in the province of the Yemen which called for immediate sub- 
iugation and this was successfully achieved. 

Sokollu had meanwhile turned his attention westward to Tunis, 
where Ului Ali, the chief admiral and governor of Algiers, reoccupied 
the town, driving out the native prince whom Charles V had installed 
there but leaving the Spanish garrison in control of the citadel. 
Sokollu wedded in his main objectives to the traditional Ottoman 
policy still saw Spain as the main enemy of the Empire, and sought, 
preferably with the aid of the French, to launch a new major cam¬ 
paign against the Spaniards in the Mediterranean. He now had a 
timely opportunity to do so, renewing the role of the Turks as the 
champions of Islam against Christian oppression by responding to a 
revolt of the Moors of Granada against Philip II ot Spam. The Moors, 
needing more support than their brethren in North Africa could pro¬ 
vide, sent a deputation to Istanbul to seek the Sultan’s intervention. 
Here they had a sympathetic reception from their fellow Moslems. 

But now for the first time the Sultan showed disconcerting signs of 
a will of his own. He sought instead to proceed against the Venetians, 
with whom the Empire was at peace. For they possessed the island o 
Cyprus, and this was a territory not only rich in cotton and sugar ou 
above all renowned for the high quality of its wine. So Se im wa 
reminded by an influential favourite, a Portuguese Jewish financier 
named Joseph Nasi—until recently “Don Migucz”—who was notori¬ 
ously hostile to Venice. With the support of another royal favour ' lt ’ 
Lala Mustafa, Nasi incited Selim to an invasion of Cyprus, w 
rewards would be not only its fine wines but in equal abund; 
gold ducats of Venice. Selim agreed, and on a convivial wine- t 
occasion went so far as to embrace Nasi and to promise him 
the event of success he would be crowned king of Cyprus. Mean ^ ^ 
on the dispossession of the present incumbent, he was^ made 
Naxos, Paros, Andros, and ten other islands of the Cyclades, ^ 
substantial revenues, together with the profits on the sa c o 
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wines, he was to enjoy, subject only to a moderate scale of taxation. 

Sokollu was thus, tor the first and last time, overruled by Selim. 

'phe Sultan dispatched an envoy to Venice, reciting a series of griev¬ 
ances against the republic and demanding cither their redress or the 
cession of the island. The Venetian senate responded doubly in the 
negative, and in 1570 the force which Sokollu had hoped to send to 
aid of the Moors was sent instead against Cyprus. 

The Venetians had for some time neglected this far eastern outpost 
of their Mediterranean dominions, and its population had greatly de¬ 
clined. The bulk of it was composed of Greek Orthodox peasants 
who were enslaved and oppressed by the Frankish ruling class, and it 
was estimated that there were some fifty thousand serfs who would be 
ready to join the Turks. Sultan Selim in a firman, or decree, now in¬ 
structed his neighbouring sanjak bey to do his utmost to win the hearts 
of the masses, adding a solemn promise that in the event of the island’s 
capture the population would not be molested and their property 
would be respected. Such was a formula, here strictly observed, which 
had for long preceded acts of Turkish expansion. 

When the Ottoman forces landed in 1570 with Lala Mustafa, 
Sokollu’s rival and Selim’s favourite, in command of the army, and 
Piale Pasha in command of the fleet, the Venetians became concerned 
at the prospect of a Greek uprising, of which signs were observed in 
one district. To forestall it they surprised and put four hundred Greeks 
to the sword. On arrival the Ottomans gave especially favourable 
treatment to the people of this district, and exempted them from taxes 
for a specified period. In the subsequent hostilities the Greek peasants 
proved reluctant to fight against their Latin masters, preferring to 
assist the Ottomans with food supplies and with information on tne 
state of affairs on the island. Many of those who took refuge in the 
mountains were induced easily enough to return and make obeisance 

to the conqueror. . ... . 

The Ottoman forces had landed from southern Turkey without op¬ 
position. Their main task was to subdue the two Venetian fortresses of 
Nicosia and Famagusta. After awaiting reinforcements fr0 ™ 

Africa and Anatolia, they advanced on Nicosia with a force esumated 
at some fifty thousand men. The Venetians, prepare ^ 

Turkish invasion, had called in advance upon exper a- 
gineers to modernize their fortifications. But t e e $ 

was incompetently commanded and it surrender the en- 

six weeks. The remnants of its garrison were 
suing sack of the city, which was said to " 

as days in the year, was compared by the • vouth and 

tinople. The cathedral was converted into a mosqu .^h ^ were 
beauty of both sexes were put up for sale 
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, n.,i ,hnnrd a galleon which however before sailing for Istanbul 
wfblo^ up £ Chastity by a devout Christian lady 

Wh n hfthe fortre« of Famagusta now remained, and this was inve sted 
■„ ?h M owing spring. Heroically defended it held out for , hree 
h rhs The Venetian garrison was fired by the eloquence of its gov . 

' mor Mmc Antonio Bragadino. Lain Mustafa, to encourage the be¬ 
ar's promised that their opponents were the same men as * 
S unwarlike and untried. He was nonetheless impressed by the 
Nicosia, cc an d a dispatch to Istanbul reported that Fama- 

eus"a was defended not by men but by giants. After labouring to build 
forts and to sink trenches deep enough to contain cavalry, the Turks 
made a series of assaults through a breach blown by a mine in the 
walls, but met with stubborn, courageous resistance. The enemy filled 
Z ditch before the ravelin with firewood, faggots, and other inflam¬ 
mable substances, setting them on fire, keeping a blaze going for days, 
Md tonhenting the Turks further by the stench of a certain wood, 
Iwn in the island, which when set alight gave out a poisonous odour 
The defenders were reduced to a diet of horses donkeys, dogs, and 
suchlike nauseous food." When, after a siege of three months only 
seven barrels of powder remained to them, Bragadino, having fought 
to the last, could now do little else but seek surrender on honourable 

‘These Mustafa was disposed to grant, on the basis that, in return 
for the surrender of the fortress, all lives should be spared, and the gar¬ 
rison transported with their arms in Turkish ships to Crete, while the 
inhabitants' of the city should be granted a safe-conduct to proceed 
wherever they chose. When Bragadino rode to the Ottoman camp with 
three of his commanders and a military escort to deliver up the keys of 
the citv Mustafa at first treated him with courtesy, and they con 
ferred amicably together. Then trouble arose, first over accus ^“ 
that Bragadino had massacred Turkish prisoners, then over a demand 
by Mustafa for a hostage for the safe return of his ships. 

When Bragadino refused this as contrary to the terms^of the am. 
stice, Mustafa, notoriously subject to bouts of frenzy (he 

to madness, flew into a rage and in a torment of abuse t0 

whole of it as invalid. Bragadino was bound in chains, ic ^ 

stretch out his neck while Mustafa, so it is asserted, cu o ■ 
ear and his nose. After languishing for a fortnight in prison « . 
bound to the pillory in the main square of Famagusta, w L ' bere( j 
conversion to Islam, he was flayed alive. His body was waS 

and displayed for all to see. Then on Mustafa s orders back 

cured, stuffed with straw, and carried through the cit) o 
of a cow. 
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Venice was to cede the Island to the Sultan two years later in a 
cace treaty which allowed for compensation sufficient to cover the 
^ st of its conquest. Its subsequent administration was enlightened 
C 0 ugh, following the standard Ottoman practice at this time in con¬ 
quered territories. The former privileges of the Greek Orthodox 
Church were revived at the expense of the Latin Catholics, and its 
roperty restored to it. The Latin system of serfdom was abolished. 

The land which had formerly belonged to the Venetian nobility was 
transferred to the Ottoman state. The local inhabitants were assisted by 
. development of economic and financial resources. Large numbers 
of L immigrants were brought from central Anatolia, with their cattle 
and farming implements, to settle in the empty lands. 

The conquest of Cyprus was now to provoke retribution on a 
formidable scale. The invasion of the island had led to the formation, 
under the active inspiration of Pope Pius V, of a “perpetual” Holy 
t p Ue . which sought yet again in a crusading spirit to unite the Chris¬ 
tian powers. Thanks to the familiar mutual suspicions and conflicts 
of interest between the Christian states, the League took more than a 
vear to materialize. Venice feared that it might increase, at the expense 
of Italy the power of Spain. Nor did Spain desire to benefit Venice, 
which might moreover at any moment switch her allegiance back to 
the Sultan. France in her turn mistrusted aggrandizement by Spain, 
her hereditary enemy, and was inclined as before rather to turn to 
her secret ally, the Sultan. Hence she played no part in the Hol> 

Lcaeue but on the contrary sought to prevent it- 

It was sealed as a triple alliance against the Turks between th 
oaoacT Spain and Venice in (he summer of 1571, white the Turks 
wSe Still besieging Famagusta. Its combined fleets included aEo con- 
fineents from other Italian states and from the Knights of Malta. The 
effectiveness of so composite an ^nde ”S e * o °' John 

choice of a supreme commander. This aUengm i V 

of Austria, natural son of the Emperor Ch ^“V a eo”der 
King Philip n. Don John, who had won his spurs as a comm 

against the Moors of Granada, was a young for le#d . 

sonality and fiery enthusiasm, endow rouse t0 

ership. For once the Christians had foimd''““ e ^ posin „ , he forces 

unity and put heart into ^enth to be fought against the 

of such a latter-day crusade the tn 

Ottoman Turks. , . . t L.„ Turks consisted of 

His naval force, slightly smaller than la ‘ advimUlge of ' six galleasses 
some two hundred galleys, but enjoye anlied than any huh- 

from Venice—vessels larger and more - on board some 

erto seen in the Mediterranean. Don John carried 
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thirty thousand fighting troops The Turkish fleet, with a similar fight- 
Sng force, was commanded by Muhsmrade Ah Pasha, who had under 
hif orders the earlier-mentioned Uluj All—known to the West as 
Ochiale—and two other corsair commanders, together with fifteen bey s 
of maritime sanjaks, each entitled to hoist on the poops of his galleys 

his own banner as a “prince of the sea. . 

The armada of the Holy League gathered at Messina in September, 

1 571 and sailed forth to seek the infidel in his waters of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Forming a forest of masts, decked with pennants and 
flips its eallevs were blessed by the papal nuncio from the end of th e 
mole as they swept out into the Straits in the wake of the flagship. 
An-ivins at Corfu, from which the Turks had withdrawn after an in¬ 
effective siege Don John received the first reports of the fate of Fama- 
gusta and its desecrations. The crusaders were thus fired by an added 
determination to come to grips with the Turk. 

The Turkish fleet meanwhile had retired southward from Corfu 
toward Patras, and was anchored within the Gulf of Lcpanto. When 
the Christian fleet, passing through the strait between Cephaloma and 
Ithaca was first sighted off the mouth of the gulf, the Turkish ad¬ 
miral called a council of war on board his flagship, the SulMna 
Opinions were divided, as indeed also in the Christian fleet some 
clamouring for action, others counselling caution. Uluj Ah >n a 
combative spirit scorned as dishonourable those of his colleagues who 
preferred to remain shut up in Lepanto, “looking after the women 
and children.” But as a seasoned, realistic corsair he agreed with 
Pertau Pasha, the commander of the land forces on board, who fa¬ 
voured a pause before taking the offensive, to allow time for the 
completion of their equipment and training. 

AH Pasha, the chief admiral, was more valorous than cautious, and 
in any case bound by the orders of the Sultan, combative since the 
fall of Famagusta, to capture the Christian fleet and escort it back to 
the Golden Horn. He therefore ordered an immediate attack, exhort¬ 
ing his soldiery to battle, Pertau Pasha reminded them of the intini e 
number of Christian cities they had conquered, assuring them or 
their present superiority in men and galleys, and disparaging 

enemy now before them. .... 

So the Turkish fleet sailed out from its safe harbour witln 
Gulf of Lepanto to confront that of the Christians in the open w t 

beyond its mouth. „i 

Here the Crescent was to meet the Cross in the last grea ^ 
battle between galley fleets in the history of Europe. Symbolizing 
Cross was the papal banner of Don John, which represented k t 
of the crucified Christ; symbolizing the Crescent, a sacred s 
from Mecca embroidered with verses from the Koran. At sun 
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Sunday- October 7. 1571, which was to be a bright, sunny day, Don 
. », n ordered the celebration ot Mass throughout his fleet. Then across 
L horizon the Turks appeared. 

' prawn up in battle formation, the fleets confronted one another, 
that of the Turks forming a wide crescent into which that of the Chris- 
t'ans projected. Each was divided into three squadrons, with that of 
! admirals in the center of the line. In advance of the center the 
^ hieh admirals, commanders-in-chicf, thus faced one another di- 
1 nnly.^ach in his flagship. Don John’s was flanked by those of the 
Nanai’ and the Venetian squadrons, while Ali Pasha, rising to the 
Challenge of the three, flanked his own with those of Pertau Pasha and 
1\ treasurer. Uluj Ali commanded his left wing, facing the Genoese 
ll |iiadron. The bey of Alexandria, Mchmed Chuluk. generally known 
Sl j sirocco, commanded his right, facing the Venetian squadron. Ali 
Pasha seeing that the Christian fleet was stronger than he had un- 
t'cipatcd. took the precaution of straightening out his crescent forma¬ 
tion At intervals some thousand yards in advance of the Christian line, 
non John had placed his formidable galleasses, firm as redoubts. 

' For a while the two fleets lay motionless, surveying and assessing 
u ot h er . Then the Ottomans as a formal challenge fired the first 
cannon shot with a charge of gunpowder. The Christians responded 
wi h a heaw cannonball, which hurtled through the Ottoman rigging 
The Turks rowed forward, shouting amid the clangour of drums and 
fifes The two fleets came to grips and the engagement was soon gen- 
cnl from one side of the line to the other. Broadsides of fire from the 

ans sssa asr-s 

galleys, turned the tables by driving them aground onittaM^ .P 

ing and slaughtering their Inn* 

whole squadron. Their own command . - was Scirocco 

in the eye by an arrow which P ler “ d “ d geJ ou , and beheaded 
himself, falling wounded into the sea to be dragged 

by the enemy. , , w i. ere th e flagships of 

The main battle developed m Ihejente ^ head 

the two commanders-in-chief, L< r( ,n; de d w jth such violence 

on for one another, prow to prow. h rigging of La 

that the beak of the Sultana became embedded m ^^ 

Real, locking the two ships toget ier o hand . Hcre fighting 

with the Venetian and papal flagship W ett-matchcd arque- 

raged desperately for two hours, be w 
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busiers of the Christians and the Janissaries, armed with arquebuses 
and bows, while reinforcements clambered aboard when required 
from supporting galleys and galleons Gradually the fight went i n 
favour of the Christians, whose artillery was superior, while the 
Turkish ships had been provided with madequate defenses against 
boardin" parties. Don John, after his men had twice been repulsed 
bv the Janissaries, led a boarding party onto the Sultana in person, 
which was gallantly resisted by Ali Pasha at the head of his defenders. 
In the resulting struggle the pasha was hit m the forehead by a bullet 
an d fell forward, dead on the gangway. His head was struck off and 
presented to Don John, who is said to have shown displeasure, since 
he had respected his enemy, but who nonetheless now exhibited the 
head on a pike on his flagship. 

The Ottoman flaeship was boarded and captured, and a desperate 
attempt to recapture it failed. The Turkish center was broken. In the 
Turkish galleys the Christian galley slaves broke free of their chains 
and seized weapons to turn on their captors. After more than three 
hours of fierce, heroic fighting, the battle of Lepanto was effectively 
won by the Christians. The bulk of the Ottoman fleet, amounting to 
some 230 galleys, was sunk or captured. The Christians lost no more 
than fifteen galleys and half as many men as the Turks, but many of 
them from the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility. Among the 
Spaniards who fought was Cervantes, who in the attack on the flagship 
of Scirocco suffered a wound, permanently maiming his left hand. 
This, so he afterward wrote of himself: “Although it looks ugly, he 
holds it for lovely, because he received it on the most memorable and 
lofty occasion which past centuries have beheld—nor do those to 
come hope to see the like.” 

Nonetheless the Turks, on the left of their line, lived to fight another 
day. Here Uluj Ali the corsair had been maneuvering, as a skillful 
tactician, first to turn the right flank of his enemy—Gian Andrea 
Doria, nephew of an illustrious naval uncle—who moved southward 
to avoid him; then, as the main battle developed northward, to ta c 
advantage of a consequent gap in the Christian line by rowing throug 
it and taking Don John in the rear. Here he was at first checkc > 
the galleys of the Knights of St. John, upon whom his Algerians c 
with murderous alacrity', then turning on a relief force of Sici ian 
galleys, to capture and hoist their banner on the Maltese flagship, in¬ 
fighting was ferocious, until Doria hurried northward to join a s | ron ^ 
Christian reserve force. At this the shrewd corsair, realizing 1 c 
main battle was lost, fled in the dusk with some forty galleys whic • 
to the general discredit of Doria, survived to mitigate the Tur'is 
defeat. But it was a Christian victory nonetheless, to be remem ere 
(so Cervantes wrote in Don Quixote) as “that day so fortunate 
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. stendom when all nations were undeceived of their error in be- 
P\ ing t hat the Turks were invincible.” 

^Europe rejoiced over the news of the victory with rapture. Pape 
. v had by divine communication received it at the exact moment 
f Ali Pasha’s death, and had duly knelt to give thanks for this event 
0 , re a crucifix. Now, seated on the papal throne, he received the 
ssenger of the victor with appropriate words from the Gospel: 

‘•There "was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 

Venice, the first to receive the news, was seized by a delirium of joy 
. relief' when a galley appeared from the lagoon before the crowds 
an t j ic piazza of San Marco with salvos of gunfire, trailing captured 
Turkish banners astern in the water, and flaunting a crew on its poop 
id in Turkish costume, stripped from the victims of battle. Spain 
c a , pl by a tide of rejoicing at so proud a conclusion, under Span- 
auspices of this late crusade against the infidel Turk. King Charles 
iv if France ordered a Te Deutri and other celebrations for the defeat 
f ... j,ii v t he Turk. Even in faraway England the victory was marked 
lh bonfires, sermons, and a great peal of bells from St Martin-m- 
*Tfields for the “overthrow of the Turk.” while the boy krag James 
VI of Scotland, contributed for the occasion some thousand lines 
f dnseerel verse. For centuries to come the heroic “Fight of Lepanto 
Ifto live ^ a legend throughout Europe, a triumph dep.cted by 
nainters sunn by poets and versifiers, folk singers and balladmongcrs 
lo t eternal glorification of Don John and the destroyers of the 

Turkish invader. 

WEurope tH 

overwhelmed with dismay at i s { their fleet and t he bri¬ 
ttle initial reaction ol the Turks spent three days in 

miliation of their army at Lep<mto. Suit S 1 peop]e Then, 

fasting and prayer, begging ordered a massacre of all 

in response to popular dJSturbanc , § ^ ^ order vvas carried 

Spaniards and Venetians in his c . d ^is master in a more 
out. thanks to Mehmed Sokollu, who steered his m 

constructive direction. . proudly into the Golden 

Toward the end of the year Uluj Ah »fled q{ thc squa d- 

Horn with a fleet of some eighty vess _• t h e other half gathered 
ron with which he had escaped fre var io US ports of the eastern 

from among the Turkish galleys yu\g ^ e ] eva tcd to the rank 
Mediterranean. At the instance o Muhsinzade Alt, who 

of chief admiral (Kapudan Pasha) in J 5 felicitously changed by 

had fallen in the battle; and his nam. e Swor d. M Then, in cooper- 

the Sultan from Uluj to Kilij. m ^ anl 7 m, support of Selim, who 
ation with thc veteran Piale Pasha and with the Pi 
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personally contributed funds and ceded a portion of his garden in the 
Seraglio for conversion into a dockyard, he worked through the w m . 
ter constructing a new fleet to replace the old. 

Thus by the spring of 1572, hardly more than stx months after the 
battle of Lepanto, a new Ottoman fleet, consisting in all of some 250 
sail and incorporating eight large modern galleasses, was ready to vin¬ 
dicate Turkish arms at sea, a shipbuilding achievement which no 
Christian state at this time could have equalled. The fleet s appearance 
off Cyprus in 1572 took the Christian allies aback and discouraged 
them tom attempting the island's recovery, It then proceeded to sail 
into Greek waters, showing the Turkish flag in a display of revived 
sea power going so far as to threaten the island of Crete, but avoiding 
n this stage*any direct confrontation with its enemies. The Christians, 
for their part, though their fleet was still larger than that of the Turks, 
failed to bring Kilij Ali to battle and eject him from the coasts of the 

Ionian Sea* # , . , •. f 

This situation precipitated the peace treaty in which Venice for- 

raallv ceded Cyprus, the more ready to do so since a strong peace 
party was ursing the resumption of trade with the Ottoman territories. 
When the Venetian minister in Istanbul first sounded the Grand Vern¬ 
as to the prospects of a settlement, Sokollu replied: "There is a wide 
difference between your loss and ours. In capturing Cyprus from you 
we have cut off one of your arms; in defeating our fleet you have 
merely shaved off our beard; the lopped arm will not grow again, but 
the shorn beard will grow stronger than before.” . 

The negotiation of the peace treaty received active support from an 
ambassador sent to the Porte by King Charles IX of France, who in 
common with the Venetians, feared the aggrandizement of Spam at her 
expense in the Levant, and sought the breakup of the Holy League, 
The Christians, indeed, for all their boasts of divinely concerted plans 
to follow up their great naval advantage, were already engaging in 
petty disputes as they dispersed to their various ports. The common 
cause was soon so subordinated to their own respective rivalries and 
conflicting commitments as to reduce their great victory of Lepanto 
to virtual sterility. Nonetheless it remained a victory in the moral an 
psychological sense. In the eyes of Europe the Ottoman spell ha in 
deed been broken. The Turk, who had held Europe in thrall since 
his capture of Constantinople more than a century earlier was o 
the first time seen not to be invincible. A legend was explode , a 


the Christians breathed more freely. . 

In terms of Turkish prestige, here was a turning point. But in 
of power the Empire of Suleiman still rode high. Its material resou - 
unsurpassed, its practical skills unimpaired, it rose resilient from 
feat. Thanks to the leadership of Sokollu and regardless of the 
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f Selim it stood, in the present as in the past and for some twenty 
vears to come, united in fact as in spirit, vigorous in action, decisive 
? policy, and realistic in its application—still a cohesive Islamic 
power which might well furnish an example to its enemies in Christen- 

d °y he Empire's main enemy was still Spain. The present bone of 
ontention between them was Tunis, which the Ottomans had recap¬ 
tured in the course of the Cyprus campaign, only to lose it again in 
the year after Lepanto to a Spanish squadron under the command of 
non John. In the following year Kilij Ali returned to the assault with 
i fleet as large as that which had fought at Lepanto. Once and for all 
he captured the city, together with the fortress of La Goletta. which 
lyid for long been held by Spain. Within a mere three years of the 
Ottoman defeat at Lepanto the corsair admiral was leading a victori¬ 
ous fleet into the Golden Horn. 

Tunis became, with Algiers and Tripoli, an Ottoman province, 
helping to maintain through the ensuing centuries a degree of Turkish 
authority over these unruly piratical states of the Barbary Coast. 
Turkish influence was to be extended, in 1578, to Morocco. Here the 
h fit of Fez called for the aid of the Turks against the Portuguese, 
who had landed a large force in support of a pretender. This was 
„ra n ted with alacrity, for fear of Spanish cooperation with Portugal, 

InA a great battle was won against the Portuguese at Alcazarquivir, 
in which their king, Sebastian, was killed, together with the pretender 
and a quarter of their army. Thus started the decline of Portugal, of 
which King Philip speedily took advantage by us armed occupalio . 

Not long after this recapture of Tunis, Selim the Sot suddenly died, 
as the accidental result of a last solitary debauch. Superstitious b> 
nature he had seen portents of his approaching end jn the 

of a comet, a destructive earthquake in Constantmop^oorkwh.eh 

threatened the holy places of Mecca, but a ov ^ cc \\bxs. This 
kitchens of his Seraglio, which destroye of his gra ndfather 

seemed to confirm his premonitions, si Adrianople. Disconso- 

had been preceded by a fire in the hc ha d lately built and 

late, he paid a visit to a Turkish baffithat^ ^ ^ ^ at 

whose walls were not yet dry. T wine< Then , tottering un- 

a single draft, a whole bottle of Cyp • ’ skull on its 

steadily, he slipped and fell to the ^“luch was the not 
marble flags and thus precipitating * . ^ 

inappropriate end of Turkey’s leas is was untimely. 

Selim’s reign had been unptoductiv, but hisd ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Mehmed Sokollu ensured the peaceful S f and S o hamper 

III. But Murad was to curtail Sokollu s effective p. 
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the completion of his statesmanlike task that of conserving the Em . 
pire of Suleiman and bringing to it a turiher stable lease of life, 
Though Sokollu survived still as Grand Vezir for four years more, he 
no longer enjoyed the full authority which Selim had allowed him 
but was continually at the mercy of the capricious intrigues of his new 
master’s slave favourites and the women of his harem, who sought 
maliciously to influence the Sultan against him. 

On the night of his arrival in Istanbul, seasick after a long crossing 
from his seat of government at Magnesia, Murad had ordered his fi ve 
brothers to be strangled. Next morning he received his officers of state. 
The first words of the new Sultan were awaited in an anxious silence, 
inspired by the oriental superstition that they would furnish an omen 
for his reign to come. The words, since a night’s sleep had relieved his 
seasickness and restored his appetite, were "I am hungry; bring me 
something to eat.” This seemed to presage a famine, which sure 
enough occurred in the following year. Murad did not share the fa¬ 
vourite vice of his father, and one of his first decrees was against the 
consumption of wine. This was provoked by a group of Janissaries 
who outside a tavern, raised their glasses to drink his health. When 
they’rebelled against the decree, with threats and insults against the 
Grand Vezir, it was rescinded, and they were again permitted to drink 
wine, but with the provision that they should refrain from violence. 

Murad had vices of his own, notably avarice and lust. He loved, to 
the point of obsession, both women and gold. Until the death of 
Suleiman the state treasure had been kept in the Castle of the Seven 
Towers, one of which contained gold, another silver, the third gold 
and silver plate and jewels, the fourth valuable relics of antiquity, the 
fifth further such objects from Persia and Egypt, while the sixth was 
an arsenal and the seventh contained the state archives. Selim II had 
removed what remained of the treasure after his costly wars to his 
private treasury, and the Seven Towers became mainly a prison. But 
Murad III went further. He built a special vault with triple locks for 
the treasure, and slept over it throughout his reign. It was opened only 
four times each year to receive fresh loads of wealth, which was gen¬ 
erally estimated in millions of ducats. 

Murad surrounded himself with innumerable courtiers, among 
whom he led a life of indolent self-indulgence, dealing himself wit 
affairs of state only to gratify their ambitions. Four women -hkene 
ironically to the four pillars of the Empire—ruled his life. One was 
his mother, the Sultana Valide, who presided over the harem. A se <* 
ond—though her influence soon waned—was his sister, the wi e 
Sokollu. Another was a Venetian beauty named Safiye. She ha 
captured by a Turkish corsair en route for Corfu, where her a * 
of the noble Baffo family, was governor, and she became the mo 
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r hjs eldest son, Mchmed. In his infatuation he long remained faithful 
1, her. Disturbed at Safiye’s ascendancy, his mother did her best to 
direct his desires into more promiscuous channels, and he plunged into 
life of license, requiring the services of two or three concubines in 
s j n glc night- This doubled the price of girls from the slave market 
of Istanbul, and enabled him to sire more than a hundred children. 

° prom among these ladies a Hungarian took his fancy and for a 
while wielded some influence. But the fourth woman in his life and 
in his counsels was one Janfeda, who, on his mother’s death and by 
her dying request, was to become the “grand mistress” of the harem. 

Since she did not herself share his bed her main role was to procure 
for him others to do so. Individually and collectively they presumed to 
advise him on matters of state. But it was the Venetian, Sultana Safiye 
Baffo who continued to exercise the predominant influence, particu- 
• j. f j n foreign affairs. In face of strong provocation from Venetian 
shipping* she dissuaded the Sultan from attacking her native Republic 
of St Mark; and indeed Venice obtained from the Porte the renewal 
of capitulations and other commercial advantages. Her influence was 
to prevail equally as Sultana Valide over her son, Mchmed HI, in the 

next generation. 

Since gold was as precious to Murad as women, venality at his court 
soon reached the point at which every official appointment in the state 
was obtainable only through influence and purchase, with a tariff fixed 
in advance. The depths of corruption were reached when the Sultan 
himself became accessible to bribes on a substantial scale, as his share 
of the sums paid bv petitioners to his courtiers and ministers. This 
n acliceTas introduced to Murad by a powerful favourite named 
Shansi Pasha, who was known as the “Falconer of Petitions. Shernsi 
claimed descent from the Seljuk princes, and thus looked upon their 
supplanters, the Ottomans, as enemies. On one occasion (so bis b g 
rapher records) he emerged from the Sultans gw*•* » 
some elation, declaiming: “At last 1 haveavenged my dynast ' ^ 

its own” Asked how he had done this, the * 

persuading the Sultan to share in the sale o is o ^ nQ sma p 

that I offered him a tempting bait. Forty ° • 1 example of cor- 
sum. From this day the Sultan himself will setthc example 

ruption. and corruption will destroy the mpi • { Soko u u . 

Shcmsi. like Lala Mustafa Pasha, was a W* influe „ ce 

When the Grand Vezir complained to tan of ^ P. had only 

of the palace in the affairs of state, he w Sokollu’s end came 

to obey the palace, which could do n tfl , in power through the 

four years after Murad’s accession. '' t permanent—ac- 

initial stages of a campaign which won new-if not perm 
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quisitions for the Empire, as he had won for it Cyprus. Tunis. and the 
Yemen The campaign was waged against Persia, following the death 
of (he old Shah Tahmasp (poisoned, it was said, by his wife) and 
consequent murderous internal upheavals. 

Taking advantage of this situation, in 1578. an Ottoman invasion 
was launched without warning from the Crimea, under Mustafa Pasha 
in command of an army stiffened by Tatar auxiliaries It achieved the 
defeat of two Persian armies in rapid succession, and the resulting con¬ 
quest of the greater part of Georgia, a C hristian kingdom which was 
allied to the Persians. The Turks entered Tiflis, where they converted 
the churches into mosques. They invested submissive Georgian chiefs 
with sanjaks occupied most of the adjacent provinces, and established 
an Ottoman provincial administration divided among four beylerbeys. 

They penetrated into Daghestan and thus to the shores of the 
Caspian, as Sokollu had sought to do early in Selim’s reign through 
his unsuccessful attempt to cut a canal between the Don and the 
Voloa The bey of Azov, who had led the vanguard of the invasion 
across the steppes to the north of the Black Sea, was rewarded with 
the hish-sounding title of Kapudan Pasha, or Chief Admiral, of the 
Caspian. But the Persians began to resist more effectively, and the 
war was to drag on for a further twelve years After this Persia signed 
a peace treaty confirming the cession of Georgia, Azerbaijan, Shirvan, 
Tabriz, and other provinces. Meanwhile the Ottomans had estab¬ 
lished against Persia a base at Kars, with strong fortifications, which 
was to serve as a bulwark of the Empire in the East for some centuries 


to come. ,, w . 

But the occupied provinces were hard to hold. Most of the popula¬ 
tion w'ere Shi’ites by religion, and thus remained loyal to the Persian 
regime. The unaccustomed Ottoman administration, with its own 
systems of taxation and land tenure, was resented, and the nomad 
tribesmen preferred the relatively indirect rule of the shah to the 
direct centralized rule of the Sultan. Above all the Turks, as in pre 
vious Persian campaigns, were hampered by remoteness from t c 
bases and consequent problems of transport and supply, ror *- 
reasons Sokollu, though he had confidently favoured a water m• 
military purposes, was generally opposed to this overland <*anip g 
as falling beyond the Empire’s resources; and so indeed m ie 
run, through recurrent campaigns over the next fifty years, 1 


fatally to prove. . : nPYnra blv 

Meanwhile Sokollu’s enemies at court were working , > s 
against him. First they conspired to disgrace his friends an p* ^ 

finding easy pretexts for their execution. Finally Sokollu 1 
approached in the council chamber of his palace by an appare 
pliant dressed as a dervish who plunged a dagger into ms ._ ea ,’ mittec ] 
ing him dead. The murderer, a Bosnian like Sokollu himse , *• 
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nothing under torture, and the crime was attributed to a private 
grievance concerning the diminution of a fief. Only the evening be- 
f r c it was related, an equerry had been reading to the Grand Vezir 
account of the stabbing of Sultan Murad 1 at the battle of Kossovo. 
Vthis Sokollu cried out: “May God grant me a similar death!” And 
‘ Q j t w as. “With Mchmed Sokollu." as a Venetian ambassador put it, 
“Turkish virtue sank into the grave." His was certainly the assassina¬ 
tion which set the seal on a long period of Ottoman decadence. 


(( » )) 


The long period of decline which thus befell the Empire 
<0 soon was directly evident in the weakening of the Sultan’s authority, 
through lack of his serious concern with the affairs of state; also of 
hi s machinery of government, through neglect and dispersal of its 
responsibilities and disregard of its institutional principles. In a state 
which had hitherto depended on the absolute personal power of its 
sovereign, capably exercised, and his effective control of its admin¬ 
istration through his own capable Slave Household, this led quickly 
to disintegration, confusion, and widespread disorder. In part this 
derived from the fact that the Empire had, if only for the present, 
exhausted both its field and its capacity for territorial conquest in 
Europe which from the outset had served as its chief motive force. 
Centuries of war had inspired in the Ottomans unity of P“ r P 0S *; h “ 
provided wealth for them in the form not only of spoils bu of tetri 
Lies for landed settlement. Now there remained few such outlets 
few such rewards. In default of an enemy to plunder, men plundered 
one another in default of land, they flocked to the oties or spread 

now became evident It arose 

from the fact that, with the best motives.tat: Mt. 

the best effects, his distribute of thepnnapd fiefswas « 

in the capital, not decentralized as v o l , « less on t h e justice 

cial authorities. All too often it thus cam P ^ . distribution 

of claims to them than on palace iningu ^ landed states, which 

of favours. It led to the dcvelopmen % process to the 

was the opposite of Suzman’s mtentron, the gra dual 

growth of the hereditary pnnup • conque st with its profits 

ending of the period of continuous exactions from the peas- 

to landholders, and thus to their 

antry and their avidity for more lan Q the ma instay of the 

Furthermore the fief-holding tipu 11 ’ * t heir land and on the 

Ottoman state as they lived on the serve their former pur- 

labour of their peasantry, were now ceasi g 
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pose as a military arm. Moulded by the old Ottoman traditions, and 
accustomed to a short campaigning season they were unadaptable to 
more modern warfare, with its general need for foot soldiers, trained 
to use firearms, and for specialist corps, skilled in other technique, 

In Europe they had proved unable to stand up to the professional 
German fusiliers, with their heavier weapons. Thus they became a 
dwindling or at least a changing class—and indeed a growing element 
of insubordination and disruption. Often now the sipahis would refuse 
to embark on campaigns which offered hardship and danger without, 
as in the past, compensating material rewards. Otherwise they might 
choose to abandon the battlefield when it suited them to do so, as 
they were to do at the battle of Mezo-Keresztes, m Hungary, in 1596. 
Following this thirty thousand sipahis were dismissed from their hold¬ 
ings—a clear indication that the system had by now outlived its 

PU For 5 any breach of duty, unless prepared to make payments in lieu 
of service'they were liable to be deprived of their fiefs, thus swelling 
the numbers of the landless malcontents. Their lands would be appro¬ 
priated by others, sometimes within the law, sometimes through 
bribery of the judges concerned in awarding the claims to them. Thus 
there grew; up a new class of landlords who were often officials, 
courtkrs, and servants of the palace and indeed often from outside 
it moreover as a rule absentees, living in the cities. By such corrupt 
means it became possible for a single person to accumulate any num¬ 
ber of fiefs, and thus build up a big landed property. When the sipahis 
were able to retain their fiefs, they now often contrived to make them 
hereditary, passing them on to their sons, who fulfilled no obligation 
to perform military service and might well abandon the rigours of the 
saddle to pursue, like the purchasers of fiefs, lives of urban leisure^ 
Thus there grew up, at the expense of the peasantry, a system o 
absentee hereditary land tenure, often irresponsible, and both in 
principle and in practice wholly contrary to the state system consci¬ 
entiously established by previous Sultans. This helped to create an 
ever-widening gap between the lives and interests of the peasants an 

those of the urban population. . • 

In the capital itself the entire character of government servic > 
terms of appointments to office, similarly underwent a radica c a B ’ 
Hitherto the Sultan’s household, which administered the coun r y» 
been recruited exclusively from among enslaved Christians, ^ 
generally from among peasants, reared in the villages, who ^ 
tained peasant affinities and an understanding of rural a ai 
this system began to loosen in the last phase of Suleiman s rei § j tan ’ s 
by the end of the sixteenth century appointments to the ^ 
Slave Household were open to his Moslem subjects, freemen 
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been reared in the towns; they entered it often through family influ¬ 
ence or purchase of office, and were now permitted to bequeath 
their posts to their sons. Thus in government too the hereditary sys¬ 
tem, i# th ^ i ncv ' tLl ^ e nepotism, was generally established, and it 
became possible for an ambitious young Moslem with good connec¬ 
tions, sufficient financial resources, a competitive spirit, and an astute 
political sense to climb upward to his profit from one lucrative and 
privileged post to another To reach the top still called nonetheless for 
high qualities of energy and intelligence, as it had done in the past. 

But the Empire no longer enjoyed government by an exclusive elite, 
trained and chosen by its sovereign on the basic principles of merit 
and quality. 

Inherent besides in these various elements of Ottoman decline lay 
certain fundamental factors of social and economic disruption. The 
flrst of these was an increase of population exceeding any increase in 
the area of cultivated land. The second was an increase in prices, 
following the influx of Spanish-American bullion from the New World. 
This led to the depreciation of the Ottoman silver currency and to 
a high degree of inflation—common at this time to a large area of 
Mediterranean Europe. 

Because of the consequent economic crisis the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment (following the example of Persia) was driven in 1584 to manip¬ 
ulate its currency on a substantial scale. Gold coinage was devalued 
by 50 percent, while aspers, the standard silver coinage—which was 
the normal medium of the soldiers' pay—were melted down and re¬ 
issued as thinner coins with more copper, becoming (in the words of 
a contemporary Turkish historian) “as light as the leaves of the 
almond tree and as worthless as drops of dew Depreciation con¬ 
tinued to a point at which the Spanish ambassador in Venice could 

declare to Philip II: '‘The empire is so poor and so 

only coins now circulating are aspers made entoely of iron With 

continuing crises over the turn of the century . became indeed so 

weak economically as to be, if not bankrup , o diminishing! au- 
armed forces, and in the prevailing discon™ '^I ons revo a, 
thority of the central power failed to control demonstrations, 

and disturbances. 

Meanwhile, the population of the txpamion into 

of the sixteenth century, and with th i(s part —there was 

Europe—in which population pressure hp J Und hunger 

a shortage of land where the surplu k a live iihood elsewhere, 

was driving young villagers from homeit sa^ guild system 

Nor was the Ottoman state and its tra rccs 0 ^ e r than the 

geared to the development of economic resources 
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products of the land. Only with the conquest of Cyprus did an o pt)0r 
[unity arise for further settlement on any scale. Other such outfe* 
were now blocked. Anatolia in particular thus swarmed with landless 
rootless peasants, seeking service under arms as irregulars, or other 
forms of official employment, and in default of it causing disturbances 
and often resorting to banditry. Aggravating this problem of unem¬ 
ployment, through devaluation, were the doubling of prices, adultera- 
[ion and counterfeiting of coinage, speculation, high rates of interest, 

and usury. „ . , . A 

The treasury, to meet a deficit, became obliged to seek new sources 

of revenue through increased taxation. The burden of this fell ulti¬ 
mately on the peasants, officially through the imposition of increasing 
levies’by both the central and provincial governments. But in unoffi¬ 
cial fact it was a burden grossly augmented by abuses and unau¬ 
thorized practices. For the effects of inflation were felt in particular 
by classes living on fixed incomes, now halved in value, thus by the 
officials themselves, whether military, civil, or judicial. This drove 
them to bribery and corruption, fleecing and harassing the peasants 
through illegal extortions. Such practices as prevailed at the turn of 
the sixteenth century were listed in a justice decree circulated to his 
provincial officials in 1609 by Sultan Ahmed I. This read: 

You are not making the rounds of your provinces doing your duties, 
Instead vou are going round taking money from the people unlaw¬ 
fully. . . During these so-called “patrols” ... you are committing 
the following abuses: if somebody falls from a tree, you make out that 
it is a murder, you go to a village, settle down and in order to rout out 
the supposed killer, you harass the people by putting them in irons. 
Finally, besides taking hundreds of gold or silver pieces, calling it 
“blood-money," you collect from the villagers free of charge, as a so- 
callcd “requisition,” horses, mules, slaves, barley, straw, wood, hay, 
sheep, lambs, chickens, butter, honey and other foodstuffs. You lease out 
your incomes to collectors at excessive rates. On their part they go out to 
collect with far too many horsemen, and instead of satisfying themselves 
with collecting your incomes according to law and as it is prescribe in 
the record, they try to get about as much money as they please. 

The judges were as corrupt as the other officials. Appointed as 
inspectors to hear the complaints of the villagers and establis ^ i 
causes of confusion, they were all too liable to interpret the e ^ re 
of the Sultan to their own advantage and to extract bribes from t o 
charged with offenses. In making up tax registers, they were o 
stating the number of those liable for tax, to extort money for 
selves. Entitled to appoint surrogates in their own j ur i s <Ji ctl ^ n » ^ 

were appointing those who paid them most money for the job. ^ 

various exactions drove villagers to borrow from usurers, o e 
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ra te as high as 50 percent, lor the payment of their taxes and debts, 
working f° r tor not “ in 8 and becoming in effect their slaves. 

To replace the dwindling feudal sipahis, the government was 
obliged to increase the strength of its regular forces. This applied both 
to the Janissaries and to the other paid troops of the Sultan’s house- 
hold, who included such men of the Sultan" as the regular sipahis 
of the Porte Here new sources of recruitment were needed. That of 
Christian-born captives, whether through wars or purchase, was no 
longer sufficient for the purpose. It was necessary for the first time to 
enlist into the armed forces on a large scale Moslem subjects, pre¬ 
viously debarred from their ranks as from those of the civil admin¬ 
istration. They were recruited not only into the Janissaries but into 
the other arms of the standing forces, the kapi-kulus. This meant a 
dilution of these troops, the introduction of new mixed elements 
causing a change in their exclusive character, which was profoundly 
to affect not only their discipline but that spirit of team solidarity 
which was the root of their esprit de corps. 

Already the Janissaries, during their more frequent spells of idle¬ 
ness in barracks, were permitted to work as artisans, supplementing 
heir pav with the sale of manufactured goods. Engaging thus for the 
first time in commerce, they became merged with the civilian artisan 
nopulation of Istanbul and other garrison cities, becoming in effect 
townsmen and losing much of their discipline and zeal for war. This 
combined with the fact that since Suleiman’s reign they were permitted 
to marry, led inevitably to the growth of the hereditary principle 
among them as among the administrative and landed classes, and 
from this it was but a short step to the admission of then sons into 
lire corns At first, since it was a slave corps, this had been done 
through a process of legal evasion, since it was not lawful t0 “ s 
a born Moslem. But under Selim 11 a certain quota was offimaHy 
established for their admission. Finally, under Mura 
tional recruitment only of Christian staves, b°lh'othe»nei 
and to the rest of the Sultan’s household, was altogether ahpnsnea 
£ legally recognizing a process which was already an accomplished 

From the last decade of the sixteenth‘ ^ore 

came, as their masters the Sultans grew ’ P T gavc ser ibus 

turbulent and exacting in then demands. In WMJgJ^ in 
trouble to Murad III, protesting agains . hj t ,| le y stormed 
which they were to be paid. For ‘he first tune and de . 

their way into the Seraglio, where the 1 resp0 nsible lor its de¬ 
manded the heads of the ministers held to be resp 

basement. . ni , r , nn the Sultan bowed 

Rather than face the insurgent troops in p 
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the knee to their superior force by sanctioning the two execution. 
Twice more during the next three years they drove home their adv a ,! 
tage, demanding and securing the deposition of two successive Gr and 
Vezirs In 1593 it was the Sultan’s guard of regular cavalry, , hc 
rinahis of the Porte, who revolted. This time, turning against them 
the Janissaries themselves reestablished order, the authorities shrewdly 
exnloitins—as again in the future—the rivalry between the two 
forces Further such revolts by the Sultan’s troops disturbed various 
nrovinces of the Empire. On the vassal state of Moldavia the Janis- 
varies were audacioas enough to impose, in response to bribery, a 
eovernor of their own choice—who was, however, soon deposed for 
nonpayment of tribute, and later robbed and murdered by the Janis. 
saries themselves in Istanbul. 

From 1596 onward more serious troubles arose in Anatolia, which 
was for a while thrown into complete anarchy by irregular rebel ele¬ 
ments known as the Jelalis. The household troops were now stationed 
in Anatolia in considerable strength. A counterpart to them was an 
increased number of sekhans. the irregular infantry and cavalry who 
were now armed with muskets to become, under the governors, the 
main provincial army. But in peacetime, receiving no pay, moreover 
jealous of the privileges of the Sultan's regular imperial troops, they 
became a source of chronic disorder—bands of landless, rootless 
peasants who roamed the countryside as bandits and freebooters. 

The Jelalis drew their strength from these irregulars, the unem¬ 
ployed sekhans; from Turcoman, Kurdish, and other Asiatic tribes¬ 
men- and not least from the dispossessed feudal sipahts. A large force 
of them with other irregulars, all deserters from the army in Europe 
were vindictively punished by their commander and driven to flee as 
firaris frunaways) into Anatolia, whence most of them °nginated. 
Added strength came to the Jelalis from those irregulars sent by the 
provincial authorities to suppress them, who often preferred to J 
the ranks of the rebels. Initially, in an attempt to control these force* 
the government, intent on its campaign in Hungary, appoint^ t 
successive press-gang leaders to conscript troops agatns e ’ , 
having done so, they in turn rebelled with these troops, extorting 
money and supplies from the population to support the m ; . re£ j 

The more capable of these two commanders, Kara-Yazijt. D ^ 
around him a rebellious force of Jelalis amounting to some_ ^ 

thousands, which was drawn from a wide range of the ^ t0 
elements in Anatolia. Formed into large groups, they *° rce . eS j n 
pay tribute and came thus to dominate a number or P ( Ana . 
central Anatolia. Driven by government forces into so l? e ? S f( , r Rara- 
tolia, they resisted strongly from the fortress of Una. 
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Ya'/iji’s dca f h ’ thc reV0,t s P read throughout Anatolia under his 
brother, Deli Hassan. or Hassan the Mad, who arrogated to himself 
t u e title of shah, and who boasted after defeating the governors of 
Sl »veral provinces, I have overthrown in those countries the Ottoman 
poweti* and the domination undivided now belongs to me." 

* In an exodus which became known as the Great Flight, peasants 
n (he run from his men scattered everywhere in confused masses, 
abandoning their villages to seek refuge in fortresses, while the wealth¬ 
ier Anatolians lied to Istanbul, Rttmeli, and as far afield as the Crimea. 
Finally Deli Hassan was induced by the central government to lay 
down his arms, and as a condition was made governor of Bosnia. 

This enabled him to use his wild troops in Europe. In a new invasion 
of half-naked, long-haired Asiatic “barbarians,” they ravaged Rumeli, 
slaughtering Moslems and Christians alike, but in 1603 were finally 
annihilated on the banks of the Danube by a force of Hungarians, 

In Anatolia thc revolts continued, as a series of governments sought 
in vain to reassert their authority. Much of it became a devastated 
arc3t with the soil left uncultivated, thus a land wasted by outbreaks 
of famine. The consequent abandonment of land by the peasants led 
to its appropriation by military leaders and others. They established 
large private estates which they ran rather as ranches for the rearing 
of livestock, and thus further radically changed the traditional agrar¬ 
ian pattern of land use throughout Anatolia. 

These revolts of the Jelalis impeded all efforts by the Ottoman 
government to form an imperial army for thc renewal of the war 
Latest Persia. In 1603 Shah Abbas, who had been restoring the 
strength of the Persian armies, took advantage of the situation to 
launch an offensive. In this he swiftly recaptured Tabriz platers 
fomier capital, Erivan, and the Ottoman fortress of Kar JVithmlSve 
years he had reoccupied the various provinces lost to the Turks.by 
his predecessor, and reduced to virtii|mm the p^m«st™ 
of Ottoman rule in the Caucasus, whtch iadln . P[° 

tenuous. Resisting counteroffensives, he was "'f v 

a peace settlement in which the Turks ceded most of the territory they 

had gained through the peace treaty of 1591). 

By now another insignificant Sultan, fire 
Suleiman, had ascended the throne. He was ^ Murad 

year-old grandson of Murad in and th =X drem oka favorite, 
had been forewarned of death thropg| ^ (o a kiosk on the 
followed by a cramp in his stomach. the vrindow. 

Bosporus, he lay watching the ships as £ munnure d the 

His musicians played a melancholy at „ Egyptian 

words “Come and keep watch by me tomght, O Death. 
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galleys fired a salute, shattering the glass of the dome of the ki osk 
scattering fragments around the Sultan and reducing him to tea** 
“Another time." he lamented, “the salvos of the whole fleet would not 
have broken that glass, and now it is shivered. . This kiosk j s 
the kiosk of my life.” Conveyed back to his palace, he died 0n the 

f °Thefi g rst action of his son, who succeeded him as Mehmed III, Was 
to have his nineteen brothers strangled by mutes—the largest frat¬ 
ricidal sacrifice in Ottoman history. Then he accorded them a solemn 
state funeral, burying them with honours beside their father, in coffins 
decked with turbans and plumes. Meanwhile six pregnant slaves, their 
favourites from the harem, had been sewn up in sacks and thrown 
into the Bosporus, lest they give birth to claimants to the throne. 
Later Mehmed put to death his own chosen son, Mahmud, a young 
man of spirit who had begged to be given command of the armies 
fkhting the rebels in Anatolia, and this had inflamed his father’s 
jealous suspicions. His mother and his favourite companions were 
thrown into prison and later suffered the same fate. When Mehmed 
himself died not long afterward, an inscription was placed on his 
tomb: “Almighty Allah hath said everything perisheth except merely 

a judgment, and they return to thee.” 

Mehmed HI was the last heir to the throne to serve as a provincial 
governor, and thus to acquire experience of public affairs in the 
course of his father’s lifetime. Henceforward, for fear of revolts, all 
princes of the blood were confined permanently to the Seraglio, cut 
off from the world in a building to be known as the Cage, and thus 
benefiting from no such experience. Mehmed, content enough now 
to remain there, fell under the domination of his mother, the Venetian 
favourite of his father, the Sultana Valide Baffo. His ministers were 
anxious that, following the example of his ancestors, he should com¬ 
mand his armies in person in the war against Hungary which dragge 
on perennially, with varying fortunes. His presence, it was urged, coum 
revive their martial zeal after the loss of Gran and other Ottoman 
towns. But the Sultana obstructed this plan, fearing to let thfthuam 
out of Istanbul, hence beyond the sphere of her influence. e P 
ferred instead to provide him with distractions in the form o 

chosen concubines. . _ ntc Q f 

Weakling as he was, Mehmed nonetheless had his mo 
resolution, and finally, taking account of an ominous eartnqu 
of the demands of the Janissaries, who in anticipation o g ^ 
now refused to march without their Sultan, he 0 , ^ 

hortations of his ministers. Tn the summer of 1596 he ha ^ t 
field with appropriate pomp at the head of his armies in 
blessed and encouraged for the first time by the unfur ing 
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them of the Prophet’s own sacred standard, which had been brought 
f to m Damascus for just such an emergency. 

the Ottoman forces besieged and captured Erlau, then confronted 
the enemy in battle on the plain of Mezo-Keresztes. The battle was 
long. with v,cissltudes (including the mass desertions of sipahts) 
which easily discouraged the Sultan. After an early reverse he urged, 
from his scat on the back of a camel, a general retreat—or at least 
hjs own retreat. But after a council of war he grasped the Prophet’s 
standard, donned his sacred mantle, and agreed to remain with his 
troops. The tide turned The Christians broke their ranks to plunder 
the enemy's camp. At this moment the Turkish cavalry charged and 
they fled before it in total disorder. 

It was a Christian defeat in which more than thirty thousand 
Germans and Hungarians were killed and considerable booty was cap¬ 
tured, including some hundred cannons of fine workmanship. It was 
a decisive Turkish victory which at a perilous moment indubitably 
saved for the Ottoman Empire Bulgaria, Macedonia, half of Hungary, 
and, with the exception of Transylvania, most of the territories north 
of the Danube which still remained in its hands. These it was to 
retain for some centuries. Meanwhile, Sultan Mehmed, who had at 
least served as a spectator of his victory, returned with relief and 
in triumph to an ovation in Istanbul. Here he relaxed as before amid 
the pleasures of the harem, leaving the direction of affairs to his 
Venetian mother. At the end of October, 1603, he is said to have met 
a dervish who prophesied that within fifty-five days a calamity would 
befall him. Obsessed by superstition, he died just fifty-five days later. 


The adolescent Ahmed, who succeeded him, refrained from frat¬ 
ricide if only because his surviving brother, Mustafa, was a lunahc— 
and Moslems had a sacred respect for the mad. Ahmed was, in the 
words of a Turkish poet, “the first among all the sons^of Osman who 
possessed Empire before having earned the standard. He was, how 
ever, soon circumcised—the first Ottoman Sultan to uni erg 
operation on his throne. Soon afterward he contracted smallpox, thus 
causing the curtailment of the usual festivities o airam. 

Recovering, Ahmed showed in his boyhood certam^ of htrt 
headedness and even of vigour. When hts Gran era 
forth on a Hungarian campaign without an extra '^e grantfrom the 

treasury, the Sultan sent him a message: I you p orte 

will march at once." When the Janissaries and 

complained of arrears in their pay and flung Harun-al- 

tbc boy Sultan robed himself in scarlet-as the caliph^ Ha ^ 

Rashid had done on days of execution su ha( j been 

officials before him, and arraigned them t P 
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told that the wages of these troops were on the way. “Why do you 
not believe this? Why do you allow yourselves to insult my Subli^ 
Porte'’ Hand over the guilty ones.” After an astonished silence, one 
of the aghas replied that those responsible were not the Sultan's 0W[1 
slaves but strangers recruited into the force for garrison purposes, 
on Ahmed’s orders. They were named and immediately executed 
Their chiefs ordered to remove the bodies, were severely admonished 
“Next time you overstep the bounds of obedience, I shall have you all 
executed without distinction. 

But Ahmed, as he matured, belied this robust early promise. 
Presiding over his Divan in May. 1606, in connection with an im. 
minent campaign against Persia for which the army was already 
assembled at Scutari, the Sultan proposed its postponement. There 
was an astonished silence. Then the Grand Mufti argued that the 
horsetail standards of the Empire had already been planted on the 
Asiatic shore, for all the world to see. It was impossible now to strike 
camp and retreat without dishonour. The Sultan suggested a limited 
campaign by a part of the army under Ferhad Pasha. The Mufti 
enquired whether, if the public treasury were empty as the Sultan 
declared, he could himself provide funds for this purpose, as Sultan 
Suleiman had done from his privy purse for his own last campaign. 
To this Ahmed replied merely that times had changed, and what was 
necessary then was now no longer convenient. The Divan was dis¬ 
missed Thus Ferhad Pasha, known as Ferhad the Foolhardy, set forth 
into Asia with a force but without adequate funds for pay or supplies. 
His march was soon interrupted by a mutiny among his Janissaries, 
who were then routed by the first rebel bands to cross their path. 

Otherwise Ahmed, in the course of his reign, did little on his ora 
initiative. Capricious and deficient in judgment, he lacked the faculty 
of choosing good advisers, and was forever changing his Grand Venn, 
largely at the behest of the harem. Its inmates, pursuing their selfish 
interests, established increasing authority over him, P art,cularlj 
Chief of the Black Eunuchs, who kept a court of his own as os 
tious as that of his master. As an Italian contemporary remarkea, 
“One knows not in truth who is the sovereign.’ The harem, m • ’ 
now spread its corrupting influence everywhere n ? th f , n , iK , g an( i his 
custom of marriages between the ladies of the Sultan s fa y 
officials and favourites. Under cover of this relationship a j 

were able to engage to the fullest extent in the various ex 
malpractices now ravaging the lands and demoralizing 
services of the Empire. 

The last of 

Ahmed r died in 1617, at the age of twenty-seven, n 
fourteen generations of Ottoman Sultans through wnic 
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had beeo transmitted from father to son, he was succeeded by his 
imbecile brother. Mustafa T, who was brought in a daze from his 
dungeon in the Seraglio. Here he had languished for fourteen years, 
hv sonic (according to the English envoy Sir Thomas Roe) esteemed 
a holy man, since he had “visions and angelic superstitions, in plain 
terms between a madman and a fool. One of his diversions in 
captivity was to throw gold pieces instead of crumbs of bread to the 
fishes in the Bosporus. But the Divan put a stop to this habit at the 
instance of the Chief of the Black Eunuchs, who suggested that it 
would be better to save the gold for the prescribed donative to the 
Janissaries when he should come to the throne. 

Ahmed, seeking to preserve the direct succession when he started 
to sire sons of his own, had twice contemplated his execution (so 
Richard Knolles informs us). The first time he was deterred during the 
previous night by “apparitions and fearful dreams." The second time, 
enraged at the sight of his brother walking with his guard in the 
garden of the Seraglio, he took his bow and arrow and raised an arm 
m shoot at him. But being suddenly stricken with a great pain in his 
arm and shoulder, he desisted, concluding that the Prophet did not 
wish Mustafa to die Thus, stultified by his long imprisonment, 
Mustafa now ascended the throne. At once it became apparent that 
he was unfit to rule. He was soon dethroned, led back to his place of 
confinement, and succeeded as Sultan by his nephew. Ahmed’s four- 


tecn-vear-old son, Osman. 

His deposition was prompted by the Janissaries, who now virtually 
dominated the capital and who. with the advent of a new sovereign, 
benefitted from two substantial donatives in the course of a mere 
three months. The adolescent Osman cherished dreams of martial 
glory in emulation of his ancestor Suleiman the Lawgiver He was 
proficient in the use of arms, and was reputed to show off his #1 
with the bow by setting up prisoners of war or even his ownpagisas 
human targets before him. Though relative peace now rei^onboth 

foreign fronts, he soon insisted, against the advl f 

on launching a war against Poland. A pretext for this couUb= found 

in recurrent frontier disputes over slave and cattle theft 

Sultan's vassals, the Crimean Tatars, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 

who were- held to be subjects of the Poles. assembled in 

Encouraged by a preliminary than any since 

1621 an army which was declared to S , uplanned tt> his 

Suleiman’s time; and, donning a suit of mai tQ the ' ban fc s of 

ancestor, he led it via Adrianople acros. nremature wintry 

the Dneister. It was a hard march, hampere y Sultan’s 

weather, mutinous mercenaries, and .f‘^‘S>ya series of 
construction of a bridge across the river 
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Aoccful vaults beyond it on the fortified strongpoint of Choczim 
S wasw?U *uipped for defense. His troops were d isg ^| 
it, Knolles expresses itl “would rather die running, or pillaging 
eiiHne than in the face of the enemy"; while the Sultan hiS 
?houeh ready' enough to risk his own person in battle could not, unlike 
ancestors in like enterprises," induce them to fight. He was thus 
obheS to retire with heavy losses and to treat for peace wi* fl* 

S r He then returned to Istanbul, claiming a victory. But as re- 
P °’“d to London- "The Grand Signor entered this city the first 0 f 
Innuarv clothed like a common soldier, without great train, and l Ks 

pomp. H is losses in this haW ten EXCeedmely great> especiall S 

° f The^vo'ung Osman had alienated the Janissaries not only by , 
failure in battle for which they, in fact were largely to blame, but 
hvTn intrinsic fault, that of avarice, of which they were quick to 
accuse him. Whether owing to this or to the chronic depletion of the 
Serial Treasury, payments to them and the scale of their perquisites 
Ml below the level that they had come to expect. They complained, 
for example, that the reward payable for the head of an enemy 
severed in battle was now no more than a single ducat-and for this 
_ m^n wnc exoected to risk his own hcsd. 

t“y re enKd also, in common with many of the Sultan's subjects, 
his habit of prowling through the streets of the city, often by Sight 
in diseuise with a few palace officials, “prying into houses and 
“verm ike a 5 office"” to detect infringements of his laws 
against’the consumption of wine and tobacco, ordering arres s and 
inflicting punishments on offenders. In the course of ffiese visitations 
his chief "ardener was reputed to have flung into the Bosporus Jann- 
saries andripnhfs caught in the wineshops, and to have consigned 

drunken soldiers to the galleys as slaves. . . 

The Janissaries had indeed begun to present a serious 
Empire. For centuries the strong arm of the Ottoman f ° r =“ ' . 

imperial conquests, they were now in their greed and ndisc^me 
deteriorating as a warlike force abroad and develop g 
versive force at home. On the battlefield they were gaming the repy 
tion among the modern foreign armies for ineptitude an " 
ardice under arms. The Janissaries, so their enemies now obs ^ 
were still swift of foot and sharp of eye, but only fast 

moment at which the sipahis began to waver and then f jloWcd 
as they could. In the capital, as one inadequate Suit be 

another, each at the mercy of his corrupt Seraglio, they 
a dominant power and a focus of sedition. , the 

The eighteen-year-old Sultan Osman, stung to ind\ffiAUon y b y 
stigma of becoming “subject to his own slaves,” and p " 
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advisers known for their advocacy of reform, devised an elaborate 
scheme to counter this threat to his sovereignty. The moving spirit 
0 f it, brought from the Asiatic frontiers of his empire, was “a man of 
are at wit” named Dilawar Pasha, “the Courageous." As governor of 
the large province of P^bekir, he was widely respected for his 
power in these militant regions. Thus it was decided that he should 
recruit, from among their hartty inhabitants and with the cooperation 
of their provincial governors, a large Asiatic army to serve the Sultan 
as a new militia. Designed to act as a counterpoise to the household 
troops of Istanbul, it would he composed of some forty thousand 
men, including a large force of Kurds and other warlike tribesmen, 
together with well-disciplined mercenary units from Egypt and Syria. 
When it was mustered, the Sultan would proceed to Asia and thence 
march it back to the capital, where his objective would be the sup¬ 
pression of the Janissaries and sipahis. 

As a cover for this operation it was announced in the spring of 
1622 that the Sultan was about to depart with his personal retinue 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. In fact he intended to proceed to Damascus, 
in Syria, where an alternative pretext was the suppression of a re¬ 
bellion of the Druzes. But unfortunately Osman, in his youth and 
inexperience, lacked the circumspection required for so ambitious a 
venture, which depended for its success on strict secrecy. His ministers, 
moreover, were divided in their views on the plan, while the Grand 
Mufti explicitly opposed it and sought to prevent the Sultan’s de¬ 
parture "for Mecca.” Furthermore, the Janissaries and sipahis were 
quick to suspect its ulterior motives when orders were given to trans¬ 
port the imperial tents across to Asia; and indeed he was preparing 
to carry away all of his jewels and his treasure and “whatsoever could 
be converted to bullion." 

At this they determined to rise in revolt. They massed together in 
the Hippodrome. Thence “by the mouth of the multitude" they sent 
a demand to the Sultan for the surrender of the offending ministers. 
On his refusal they broke into the palaces of the ©wndVrar and 
another minister, and plundered them. The Sultan e err 

hv promising to abandon his journey to Asia, -one ’ r b 

broke into the Seraglio itself, which in default of any precautmnb^ 
Osman to muster within it a force loyal to him was g y _ 
by his gardeners. Here, as their excitement grew 'hey r^^ed to 
unprecedented intention of attacking the sacred person of the Sultan 

“^As the insurgents gathered in the courtyard a 
Mustafa as Sultan!” Instantly the rest l oHArn. Barred by 

through all the apartments of the palace descend- 

the gates of the harem, they tore off a portion of its root at 
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j n n bv curtain cords, found the mud Mustafa in a vault, where he 
“ad spent the past three days without food or tank in the compa* 
of two Negro slaves. After bringing him water, hey seized him, 

° ™ stricken as to his possible fate, and carried him off, , 0 ^ 
environed once more as Sultan Soon afterward the Grand Vezir and 
fh Chief of the Black Eunuchs emerged through the doors of i hc 
harem to confront the rebels—who tore them to pieces. Mustafa’s 
mother the Sultana Valide, took charge of him, seeking to soothe 
C with words of encouragement—”Come, my Lion -then forming 
in his name a new government. 

Meanwhile the troops were still searching for Osman, who had 
fled from his’apartments in the palace. He was found in his hiding 
nlace a pitiful figure wearing only an undergarment and a skullcnp. 
hv a 'sbahi who contemptuously removed his own turban to pul on 
hi head then made him ride on a broken-down nag amid the insults 
of a dertive crowd to the Janissaries' barracks. On the way they ca mt 
upon the corpse of his former Grand Vezir and favourite Hussein, 
Ton, the rebels had beheaded. At the sight of it lying in the middle 
: ,°he oad Osman lamented: "He is innocent If 1 had followed his 
advice this misfortune would never have befallen me In the bar¬ 
racks near to tears, he made an appeal to his captors. What are you 
proposing to do with me? You will bring about the rum of the Empire 
and your own, you Janissaries.” Then, removing hB turban, he umed 
piteously to their leaders and implored them: “Forgive me if I have 
offended you without knowing it. Yesterday I was Pad.shah. Today 
I am Stripped bare. Let me be an example to you. You also may suffer 
the vicissitudes of fate in this world." In the presence of the new 
Grand Vezir and the Sultana Valide he pleaded, whenfacedwi’h he 
threat of the bowstring, to be allowed to address his servitors, th 

tr °The window was opened and the unhappy youth made a tada* 
tion. "My aghas of the sipahis, and you, the elders of L |en , an 

who are my fathers, with a young man s imprudence 1 h « 
car to bad advice. Why do you humiliate me in this way? Do y 

At this there was a unanimous cry. "We want n ^ lthe . r J°“ r '“^"of 
your blood." Osman was then conducted, through a larg 
people, to the dreaded prison of the Seven Towcr^ Later, £ J 
fallen asleep from exhaustion, he was rudely aw him, 

by Daud Pasha, with three henchmen, w ^o at onoe s P (as 
Being young and strong he put up a good figh • 1 on lhe 

recorded by Sir Thomas Roe) “a strong knave struck■ him 

head with a battle-axe and the rest leaping upon hi » Dispatched 
without much ado.” One of his ears was then cut o exeC ution. 

to the implacable Sultana Valide, who had authorize 
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His burial took place the same evening. Though fratricide was a 
commonplace, dm was the first act of regicide to taint the annals of 
the Ottoman Empire. Its victim was. in Roe’s words, “the first 
gniperor that ever they laid hands on; a fatal sign, I think, of their 

declination.” 


(( 20 )) 


Following the murder of Osman there was a repentant re- 
action among Janissaries and sipahis. “Now, they mourned for their 
dead King as freshly as they raged unreasonably.” Carried away by 
mob hysteria and confronted by all too little opposition, they had run 
berserk, going beyond their initial intentions and against their ulti¬ 
mate interests to land themselves, under an idiot Sultan, in a state of 
confusion worse confounded. As the mind of Mustafa became slowly 
aware of the truth, he expressed grief at Osman’s death, issuing an 
order that his murderers should be punished. But later in his imbecil¬ 
ity he would forget that Osman was dead, running in search of him 
throughout the Seraglio, knocking on doors and crying out to his 
nephew to relieve him from the burden of sovereignty. Incapable of 
governing, Sultan Mustafa was nonetheless to remain on the throne 

for fifteen months. 

Anarchy became such as to inspire the prediction of Sir Thomas 
Roe- “I can say no more than that the disease works internally that 
must ruin this Empire; we daily expect more changes and effusion 
of blood; the wisest men refuse to sit at the helm, and fools will soon 
run themselves and others upon the rocks. If any able hand w« 
ready to take the advantage, there is not so easy a prey' inthe wc rK 
The Empire he wrote again, "has become like an old body, crazed 
through many vices, which remain when the youth and strength is 

decayed. ’^Nonetheless, two and a half Ottoman = si £ 

pass before this “old body” was diagnosed by the world as the 

""Now the effective instrument of government ajom^an^he 

Sultana Valide, with the soldiery, themselves ’. intr jg ue 

behind her son’s throne. Official posts became he fruds of tmr g 

with one or another of their two factmns “ Md 

through purchase. Ministers became pre £ ? t0 both 

bribes to the party in the ascendant, in rapid 

Janissaries and sipahis. Grand Vears fo 0 troops on the 

succession after Daud Pasha had been deposed by the tro p 

belated grounds that he had ordered ^ Albaniani a "tyrant 

He was succeeded by Mere Hussein > k d had lately 
hated of all men,” who had started his career as 




Janissary officers—a piciure that should dispel any lingering c0U 

the Ottoman penchant for striking costumes and headgear A 

Reproduced from William Alexander, The ^ess 
of the Turks, London, Murray. 1815. 


while encamped 


A Janissary 
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earned notoriety as an extortionate governor of Egypt. In two pe rioils 
of office he played off Janissaries against s,pains . granting them extra 
privileges and rations at the public expense, and finally opening the 
Sultan's stores to the Janissaries with the junction "Take f rom 
wherever you like your meat, your candles and all that y ou ntedi 
Good heavens, the Padishah is rich enough. The sipahis in their 
turn then rebelled and demanded that he melt down for them all th e 
silver and gold vessels in the Seraglio. Throughout Istanbul there 
was incessant pillage, assassination, and incendiarism, as in a city 

taken by siege. 

When Janissaries and si pah is together momentarily turned against 
Hussein, the Sultana, fully veiled but nonetheless in contravention 
of the laws of the Koran, appeared publicly before them to ask which 
of these candidates they would now prefer as Grand Vezir. When they 
disagreed, the post was conferred on one whose wife was the Sultan’s 
nurse When they demanded his deposition in turn on the grounds 
that he had appointed a donkey driver and a trumpeter as muezzins 
for Aya Sofya and the Sultan's mosque, he was duly replaced by 
another the'third Grand Vezir within four months to be deposed by 
the tyrannical whims of the soldiery. This was a signal for the return 
to power of Hussein, “who consumed the public treasure so fast and 
exacted money from private men so violently, to maintain his faction 
with the Janissaries, that even the receivers were afraid and weary, 
and the wisest foresaw their own ruin in the general consumption. 

Events moved to a crisis following the outbreak in Asia, not long 
after Osman’s execution, of a revolt by the governor of Erzurum, 
Abaza Mehmed Pasha, whose ostensible object was to avenge his 
death. A sworn enemy of the Janissaries, he had been an undoubted 
confederate of the Sultan in his plan for an Asiatic army to crush 
them. With his own large force of irregulars and with the support 
of other rebel forces of the country, he soon controlled most of 
central and eastern Anatolia. This territory he was to dominate, with 
continuous slaughter of the Sultan’s troops, for five years to c° me ^ 
After an attempted revolt by the ulema in Istanbul the civil an 
military elements took counsel and secured the appointment ot a ne 
Grand Vezir. Ali Pasha, a man of reputed honesty. Then they^caiie 
upon the mad Mustafa to renounce the throne, which he Qi , y 
say, with much joy.” Osman’s younger brother, Murad, tne 
heir," was then chosen as Sultan, proving acceptable to hot ^ 
saries and sipahis. They even agreed, in view of the treasury s 
exhaustion, to forgo the donative due to them on his accession. 

Thus in 1623 Sultan Murad IV made his first solemn entry ^ 
Istanbul, another fourteen-year-old boy, still untried, but a { 
a lively countenance and good stature." For the. moment a ^ 
seemed serene and quiet. Saving itself from the brink ot an a y 
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Ottoman Empire breathed once more Resilient in spirit, it cherished 
hopes °f a nevv ^ ease on ITc and power under a new Sultan strong 
enough to exert his sovereign will 

What the Ottoman slate needed and merited at this juncture was a 
tyrant, to counter the tyranny of its armed forces and the venality of 
their civil confederates; a sovereign to confound violence, as ruthless 
as they, t° enforce a respect for the rule of law which they had re¬ 
cced to contempt. Such was Murad IV as he matured, to become— 
in his own brief spell of power—an Ottoman Nero. In the words of 
Evliya Chclebi, the alert Ottoman writer and traveller who was 
favoured at court and who came to revere him, “Murad was the 
m0S t bloody of the Ottoman Sultans.” 

The young Sultan, having been properly girded in the Mosque of 
Evub. proceeded to the Seraglio, where he prayed that his services as 
sovereign be acceptable to God and his people. Then, adhering to 
tradition, he proceeded to the Imperial Treasury. Here, as recorded 

by Evliya, 

there were no golden vessels to be seen, and besides a quantity of lumber, 
there were found only six purses of money (30.000 piastres), a bag of 
coral, and a chest of china-ware On seeing this Sultan Murad filled the 
emntv Treasury with his tears and having made two prostrations in 
nraver he said, i Tnsh'allah, please God, l will replenish this treasury 
with the property of those who have spoiled it, and establish fifty trea¬ 
suries in addition." 

Funds had indeed fallen so law that the vezirs had been driven-- 
with little success—to approach certain foreign ambassadors for 
loans, on the precedent that in the past 

if X2 U 

•**? sari— zs . tjossss 

enough to take over in person t thcm thr Q Ughout his minor- 

mother Koscm (the Sultana Valide) forceful intentions she 

ity with energy and ability. But .for’ a ^ soldierY or the corrup- 

could do little to check the mdiscipl Minor remained tom by 

tion of officialdom. Abroad, while ■_ d Bag hdad and the 

civil war and rebellion, the Pcrs ^ rebelkd; the governors 

province of Erivan; the tribes of th allegiance; the Barbary 

of Egypt and other provinces wave ^ ^ Crimea ^hed, cap- 
states asserted independence; the market price fell to that 

turing so many Ottoman prisoners the marauding Cossacks 

of a drink of boza, or fermented mi » 
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raided the coasts of the Black Sea, penetrated into the Bosporus, and 
threatened the outskirts of the capital itself. A certain semblance of 
traditional authority survived nonetheless to serve as an example , 0 
the boy Murad as he grew to adolescence, keenly assimilating knowl. 
e dg e and observing the march of events with an acute eye to the 

future of his state. 

Murad crew into a vigorous young man, with a frowning, ferocious 
exoressiom Never was there a modern prince, recounts Evliya, “ so 
athletic so well-made, so despotic, so much feared by his enemies, 0r 
« dinnified ” Legends of his physical exploits abounded. He was so 
strong a bowman that lie could shoot an arrow further than a bulk, 
from a gun, causing it to penetrate a sheet of metal four inches thick; 
so skilled a spearman that he could w.th ease pierce a shield made 
from ten camel hides. He could fling a javelin prodigious distances, 
and once thus k.Ued a raven, perched in a minaret a mile: off As a 
horseman displaying his dexterity m the saddle each day in the Hippo- 
drome he could easily leap at full gallop from one horse to another. 
Boastful of his muscular strength, he was a redoubtable wrestler, 
“like the Prophet Mohammed himself. Evliya declares that he once 
saw die Sultan pick up his two stalwart sword-bearers, lift them over 
his head, and fling them one to the right and the other to the left. 
Once playfully, he fastened on Evliya himself as his victim; 'He 
seized me as an eagle, by my belt, raised me over his head and 
whirled me about as children do a top.” Finally Murad released him 
with a laugh and rewarded him with forty-eight pieces of gold 

Soon however, such acrobatic pranks were to take a murderous 
turn For events, in the all-too-familiar form of a mutiny of the 
household troops, precipitated Murad’s assumption of effective power 
as Sultan. In 1632 the sipahis of the Porte massed together m the 
Hippodrome for three successive days while the shops closed their 
doors and terror reigned, both in the city and in the Palace itself 

The rebels were calling for the heads of no fewer than seventeen 
specified officials and favourites of the Sultan, including the ran 
Vezir, Hafiz. Pasha, and the Mufti. Hafiz was a brother-in-law o 
Murad, to whom he was especially attached, and who on the re 
campaign had regaled the Sultan with dispatches in verse. 
in an imagery derived from the game of chess, they had inspire 
from the Sultan in reply. Now, breaking into the first courtyar 
Seraglio, the rebels hurled stones at Hafiz and unhorsed ^ 
rode to a meeting of the Divan. Rescued meanwhile by ns 
and delivering up his seals of office to the Sultan, he escape . 
command, taking a boat from the water gate of the palace or 

The mutineers then broke into the second courtyard, SNva -g 

to the hall of the Divan, and insisted that the Sultan hole a ^ 

of it before them. He emerged to face his troops on foot an 
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wishes. Pressing furiously around him, they demanded the de- 
tiveiy ^ ie sevcnlecn lra hors, that they might tear them to pieces. 
Otherwise, they threatened, there would be serious trouble. Seeing 
nl id the hubbub that they were prepared to lay hands on him, Murad 
^nlied with dignity: “'Vou are incapable of hearing me. Why have 
r u ca lled me here?" Guarded by his pages, he then withdrew, pursued 
by the soldiers to the gates of the inner courtyard with a menacing 
c jam our. t 

The new vezir, Rejeb Pasha, then urged the young Sultan that the 
Ayolt of the troops could only be stilled if he would grant their 
^mands—“Better the head of the Grand Vezir than that of the 
Sultan." Reluctantly Murad accepted defeat, and sent for his friend 
H ifiz whom he met at the water gate. Mounting his throne he ha- 
nrwued a delegation of sipahis and Janissaries, imploring them in 
vain not to profane the honour of the caliphate with their bloodthirsty 
deeds Hafiz now appeared before the Sultan and said “Grand Padi¬ 
shah let a thousand slaves like Hafiz perish for the safety of your 
throne. I beg of you only one thing: do not strike me yourself. De¬ 
liver me up°to these madmen, so that 1 may die a martyr and my 
innocent blood fall on their heads." Hafiz then bent to kiss the earth, 
uttered a prayer, and advanced with a resolute step toward his execu- 
tinners He resisted them, striking the first assailant to the ground 
with a blow to his head, while the others sprang upon him with their 
dasners and felled him. riddling him with seventeen wounds. A 
janissary then knelt on his chest and struck off his head. The pages 
of the Seraglio covered the corpse with a shroud of green silk for his 

bU The Sultan, moved to tears by the heroic performance of hisMnend 
slowly returned to his palace, pausing before its gates to declare to 

a small force of moderates, shocked a 1 Sultan, 

gradually rallied with their swords to tes vengcan ce, fearing 

Murad, burning with J lrenceforward on a 

for himself the fate of Sultan Osm . treacherous 

policy of either “kill or be killedHafiz as 
power behind the revolt was Rejeb (he gultan decided 

Grand Vezir, who had counselled h [ rom a mec ting 

to act. One morning as Rejeb rel “™ who recalled him to the 
of the Divan, he was met by a chamterla ^ ^ he was shown 
palace. Here, expecting to be rtcei 
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into a room filled only with Black Eunuchs^ precursors of doom, who 
motioned him to an adjo.mng chamber. Hobbling slowly and pai „. 
fully from an attack of the gout he entered, to be commanded by thc 
Sultan- "Come here, lame rebel.' Disregarding his protestations of 
innocence, thc Sultan continued: “Ask for ‘he waters of ablution, you 
infidel'" Before Rejeb had time to obey. the Sultan imperiously 
ordered the Eunuchs: “Cut off the head of the traitor without further 
delav ” The deed was done, and the corpse of Rejeb was instantly 
flung out from the gate of the palace. The spectacle spread consterna- 
tion among a band of rebel troops outside, who had accompanied their 
master but now dispersed in alarm. Thus were the tables effectively 

tU1 WUh thc last breath of Rejeb the reign of Murad IV. now emanci¬ 
pated from the yoke of his vezirs and ‘he tutelage of his mother, began 
in earnest The civil arm had been quelled. Next he must crush the 
tyranny of his military forces. For this purpose the Sultan convoked 
a Dublic Divan in a kiosk on the edge of the Bosporus. Seated upon 
his throne, flanked by a detachment of his loyal guards and attended 
by the Mufti, the leading judges, his chief officials, and the two mili¬ 
tary commanders who had taken his side against the rebels, he sum- 
moned a deputation from the sipahis, then spoke to the Janissaries 
who were drawn up before him. Addressing them in the words of 
the Koran as faithful servants, blindly obedient to their Lord, be 
enjoined them to cease protecting the rebels in the corps of the .npato. 
In reply they shouted out protestations of loyalty: ‘We ate the slaves 
of the Padishah: we do not protect rebels; his enemies are our ene- 
micsIn these terms they swore an oath of loyalty, on copies of thc 

Koran distributed from hand to hand. 

The Sultan then turned to address the ciders of the sipahis, who 

had arrived as deputies before the Divan: 

You others, thc Sipahis, you are a singular troop, and it is hard to make 
you understand justice. There are forty thousand of >’ ou > 
want offices, though thc number of places available is no ^effianh 
hundred, in thc whole of the Empire. Your demands ha ^ 

the Kingdom, your exactions have emptied it. The lure 0 tQ 

increased the numbers of malcontents among you, who, rems K 
listen to the words of the ciders and wise men of the troop,., ii > 
selves, spend their time oppressing the people, devou v n . P an d 
foundations, and giving you a disastrously bad name 
rebellion. 

At this the elders of the sipahis insisted that they were 
loyal to the Sultan but that it was beyond their power t0 c ^ 
their own ranks. The Sultan replied that they should ran 
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leading rebels to him and swear an oath of loyalty, as the Janissaries 
had done. The sipahis obeyed. Finally the Sultan summoned the 
judges before him. ’You are accused," he said to their ciders, “of 
selling your judgments for money and ruining the subjects of thc 
empire." To this they replied that not one of them would thus oppress 
the people. But they were unable to ensure free and independent 
justice because of the violence of the sipahis in their own collection 
of taxes. A judge from Rumeli declared that, for having opposed 
these exactions, his tribunal had been assailed and his house pillaged. 

At this an Arab judge from Asia rose to his feet, drew his sword, 
an d declared with flashing eyes: “My Padishah, thc only remedy 
aeainst all these abuses is the scimitar." Such was thc accepted verdict, 
no w confirmed on oath. A decree was signed by all, binding the 
donatories to suppress abuse and restore public order. 

C Deeds now followed words. Murad’s own reign of terror brought 
military anarchy to an end. His trusted henchmen and well-trained 
spies scoured the city of Istanbul on his orders, tracking down thc 
known traitors and ringleaders of the revolt, executing them on the 
snot with sword or bowstring, flinging their corpses into the Bosporus 
to be washed up on shore before the populace Bloodshed similarly 
swept through the provinces. The troops, deprived of their leaders and 

confederates, were cowed and silent. 

Murad now more feared for his strong arm than any Sultan before 
him would ride in among them in person, by day or by night, m 
diSEuise or otherwise, breaking up illegal assemblies, striking down 
with his own hand offenders against the edicts of his police. Later, to 
deprive the public of its centers of reunion and possible trouble, he 
closed all cafes and wineshops in the cities of the Empire—on no 
temporary basis but for the rest of his reign—and made the smokmg 
of tobacco illegal. Offenders caught at night smoking a pipe, drinking 
coffee or flushed with wine might instantly be hanged or ™P a '«b 
a^heir bodies thrown out into the smect as ,,.warning o ^ 
As time went on Murad became carried away by ffie mirsi k 

then they grew more sweeping, but still dl ^ s o{ any 

guilt, however ill founded; eventually te * -®’ Qr j m p U l s ivc ill 

suspicion, for the sake of killing, ™rn^ had grown devoid 
humour. Steeped in the corruption <-i ’ veryvvhcre a frozen, 

of respect for human life. His a PP roac , scrvants acted as mutes, 
terrified silence, in which all, like his dumb o{ Ule 

speaking not in words but m flickers of the eyeiws, 

lips, clickings of the teeth. . d b y the boisterous merri- 

His cruelties became legendary. b the wa tcr, he had 

ment of a party of women dancing m a 
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them all seized and drowned. He murdered one of his doctors by 
forcing him to swallow an overdose of his own opium. He impaled ' 
courier to informing him mistakenly that the Sultana had given binh 
to a son. whereas in fact it was a daughter. He beheaded his chief 
musician for singing a Persian air, and so honouring the enemies of 
Ms Empire When a favoured dervish taunted him as a “ma sler 
butcher ” he laughed at the jest. “Vengeance he would say, "never 
mows decrepit, though she may grow grey^ In five years it i s said 
fhat twenty-five thousand men perished at his orders, many of these 

bv his own hand. . , , . . 

Nonetheless Murad's tyrannies rescued his empire from anarchy. 

No longer did petty local tyrants hold sway. He punished not merely 
the people but those in authority over them. His non rule restored 
order Under it discipline relumed to the barracks and justice to the 
courts. He reorganized and strengthened the army whether regular 
or irregular and had plans for reforming it. He introduced reforms at 
court He increased the imperial revenues, which were now honestly 
raised and administered. He deprived the s,pains of their privileges 
in the administration of the pious foundations and other government 
offices. He reformed abuses in the feudal landholdings and legislated 

for proper protection of the peasantry. . ,. 

Above all Murad’s merciless exercise of military power vindicated 
the aims of the Ottoman Empire in Asia. His first venture across the 
Bosporus was brief. Proceeding to Bursa he found the roads m ba 
repair and at once hanged the judge of N.comedta. This had roused 
a furore among the ulema in Istanbul. He hurried home where he 
ordered the execution of the Grand Mufti-the first to meet with such 
a fate at the hands of a Sultan. In Asia Minor the rebelhon had been 
finally crushed after five years, but its leader Abaza, had been spar 
by the Sultan, who shared his hatred of the Jamssane^ After. pe«J 
of office as governor of Bosnia he was now summoned o .» 

serve as their agha. He filled the post in ruthless style. But he fdl o 
of favour through intrigues by his enemies which turned Mura 

against him and led to his execution. f .. n u: s fi rs t 

Finally, in the spring of 1635 , the Sultan set forth on h* toft 

Asiatic campaign. It started as a ruthless v,s ‘! a 10 j ia j t savv a 
dominions, a bloody, inquisitorial march in whit*» e ,. ‘ 
butchery of incompetents or suspects among his p s olcnin 

thronging in apprehension to kiss their Sultan s stirrup. . ^ thc 

entry into Erzurum, between ranks of his Janissaries and .P ^ 
Sultan proceeded to recapture Erivan from the Persia • „ r0 . 

was strict, but in the spirit of his forebears the troops ^ h ar d- 
vided for, his generalship won respect, and he share and 

ships in person. He urged on his generals to dee not , my 

encouraged his troops with purses of gold and silve . 
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•oives,” he would ^ cry to them, the time has come to spread your 
pg niy falcons. 

After Erivan had fallen he dispatched officials to prepare for his 
first victorious entry into Istanbul. He gave them also discreet orders 
to strangle two of his brothers. This was an act which he had not 
found politic to perform on his accession, but for which the moment 
f victory now seemed propitious. The fraternal cries of fear, so he 
looped, would be drowned by the popular cries of triumph; the torches 
f the*two funeral processions would pale before the festive brilliance 
nf die city’s illumination. 

A^ain. in the early summer of 1638 Sultan Murad planted his 
rial Standard of seven horsetails on the heights of Scutari, and 
1 t forth on his second and last campaign. Its objective was thc 
se very of the city of Baghdad, whose fortifications were reached, 
^eciselv acC ording to plan, in a hundred and ten days’ marches, with 
j? r . periods for halts in between. There was a tradition that Baghdad, 
first annexed by Suleiman, could only be captured by a sovereign in 
; rson -fhe city was well commanded and strongly defended by 
trained musketeers, and it was only after a forty-day siege that—on 
the anniversary of Suleiman’s conquest of Rhodes—it fell to the su- 
nerior leadership of their Sultan. He set a resolute example to his men. 
Honnin CT a Janissary’s uniform to work with his own hands in the 
trenches and point the cannon in person. When in the course of a 
sortie a Persian giant challenged the boldest Turk to single combat, it 
was the Sultan (so legend recounts) who > accepted the chaUcnge, 
rending his adversary from skull to chm with a single stroke of the 
sword S Thc capture of the city was followed, on the Sultan s orders, 

bv a general massacre of both troops and civilians 
y Tht Sultan then returned home to make a second triumphalI entry 

Suleiman a century earlier—the las (radition , had led his 

victorious Ottoman sovereign v.ho, in _ . was restored to 

armies in person. Baghdad was retaine , rccapture d it. Murad, 
the Persians—who had indeed in the in c . attacks 0 f gout 

after his return from Baghdad, though F* ^ ^ VQ j t in Albania, 
and sciatica, saw to the suppression 0 P navgJ powe r, and W as 
busied himself with attempts to revive Venice. In the long run 

believed to be contemplating a war a S am involving a smaller 

he was planning fundamental military reforms, mvoi g 

but regularly paid and fully professiona • j al t h e age of 

But early in 1640 he died, after ^Xthe ^th drinking com- 
twenty-eight. His end was hastened by debauches w, 
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panions (of whom several were favoured P e rsians)-in ironic con¬ 
trast with the prohibitions he imposed on his subjects He was troubled 
ls0 by the implications of an eclipse of the sun. 

In his final fever, as though determined in a spirit of dynastic 
suicide to be the last of his line, he gave orders for the execution of 
his only surviving brother, Ibrahim, now sole heir in male descent 
of the house of Osman. His life was saved through the intervention of 
Ihe Sultana Valide. The Sultan was assured that his orders had been 
obeyed and that his brother was dead. An infernal smile crept over 
bis features, but he still demanded to see the corpse, and tried to 
rise from his bed for the purpose His attendants held him back, 
and he died, amid suitable prayers for the dying, in the presence of 
the imam, who had been awaiting his end. 

L After this fruitful spell of tyranny and regeneration the Ottoman 
p.moire relapsed once more into disorder and decline. In the person 
if Sultan Ibrahim the dynasty plumbed depths of human inadequacy 
lower than ever before. Reared exclusively in the Seraglio, in virtual 
imprisonment and often in fear, Ibrahim was a weakling who had 
inherited his father’s vice of cruelty but none of his virtues. An irre¬ 
sponsible voluptuary, fitful in temper, unscrupulous in character, and 
avaricious in spirit, he was ruled by his harem and by frivolous moods 

311 The**baths of the city were scoured at his orders to find beauties 
for his pleasure. The shops of the jewellers and of the European 
merchants were pillaged to gratify his whims and tastes of the mo¬ 
ment Favoured ladies were authorized to take what they pleased 
he bazaars without payment, and for the benefit of those who d - 

in public—to the concern of many ur use 0 f ano ther 

* great cost, all encrusted with 

was inspired by an old woman wl ^ ince of antiquit y who 

harem at night, recounting the leg covered his sofas, car- 

not only dressed himself entirely ms jbe Sultan instantly 

peted his floors, and lined his walls w Dreaming all night 

resolved to emulate the prince m his o JL ning t0 organize the 
of sables, he commanded the D» van 0 f t ^ e Empire. Similar 

collection of their skins from all pre military officials 

demands were made of the ulema and the 
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of the capital. A furious colonel of the Janissaries, returning f rom 
wars declared angrily to the tax official that he know nothing of 
uch’thin°s as amber or sables, that he had brought back with hi* 
onlj gunpowder and lead; nor had he any money to pay for ^ 

m At first Ibrahim had a Grand Vezir. Kara Mustafa, the conqueror of 
Riehdad who dealt with him frankly, trying to repair his deficient 
nnd curb his excesses, to set his finances in order and counter t he 
corrunt influences of the harem, which was trafficking as before, with 
die Sultan’s participation, in the sale of state offices and dignities 
Kara Mustafa fell through his failure to obey an order from a female 
official of the harem for five hundred carts of firewood for the use 
of its ladies When he omitted to do so he was instantly ordered by 
the Sultan to dismiss the Divan, then in session, to appear before him 
and explain his omission. Promising that the loads would he sent, 
Kara Mustafa exploded; “My Padishah, was it necessary to make me, 
as your representative, suspend a sitting of the Divan and thus neglect 
affairs of importance for the sake of five hundred carts of faggots, 
whose value is no more than fifteen hundred orperr? Why do you 
interrogate me about faggots and not about the condition of your 
subjects, the state of the frontier and of the treasury. 

Warned afterward by the Mufti to take care what he said, since 
nothing that pleased the Sultan could be of tnfling importance Kara 
Mustafa replied: “Surely it is a service to him that I should tefi him 
the truth? Must I flutter him'? 1 would rather die free than live as a 
slave “ For this, but above all for an unsuccessful intrigue- against a 
rival official in favour with the Sultan, he was indeed to die not 
meekly submitting, as most did, but drawing his JW* ® 

the death with his stranglers. His successor as Grand Vezir was Sul 
tanzade Pasha, a flatterer so obsequious as to promptta 
question: “How is it that you always so approve my a ° n °“*' g °^ ou 
evil 9 " To this he received and accepted the reassuring r p y- 
art Caliph. Thou art God’s shadow upon eartffiEvery idea wtoeh y 
spirit entertains is a revelation from heaven. Y«r ordere, ev^ ^ 
they appear unreasonable, have an innate reaso , •*» 

slave always reveres though he may not ^ un^andit. 

Sultan Ibrahim’s irrelevant frivolities did no^endear: h® ^ 
armed forces, who were fighting carnpaigns w £ s at 

manders in the name of the Empire. The firs v Crimea and 

the recovery of Azov, whose inland sea com man t the 

the northern coast of the Black Sea, and which had ^ 

hands of the Cossacks, nominal vassals of the t. Tatars, 

first Turkish siege of it, with the aid of an army o v s5ege 

was repulsed with severe losses to the Jamssarit • thoUS and 

followed it, this time with an army of as many as a 
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Tatars to support the regular Turkish forces, and the Cossacks were 
driven out, leaving the city in total ruin, to be rebuilt and equipped 
with a Turkish garrison. 

The tsar refused support to his Cossacks, appearing to disown their 
vassaldom and seeking by means of an embassy to Ibrahim to restore 
initial friendship between Russia and Persia. Nonetheless frontier 
warfare between Cossacks and Tatars continued, each power requir- 
j n o the other to keep his unruly vassals in check, but Turks meeting 
Russians in battle several times during the reign of Ibrahim. The khan 
of the Crimea was more hostile to the Russians than the Sultan, re¬ 
porting to the Porte: “If we give them breathing time they ravage the 
coasts of Anatolia with their squadrons. I have more than once rep¬ 
resented to the Divan that there were two neglected strongpoints in 
this neighbourhood, which it would be prudent for us to occupy. Now 
the Russians have made themselves masters of them.” 

The second Turkish campaign was waged against Crete, hence 
against the Republic of Venice, to which the island belonged. The 
occasion for it was the capture by corsairs from Malta of a splendidly 
equipped Turkish galleon, travelling in convoy with a valuable cargo 
to Egypt and carrying pilgrims to Mecca. It was the property of the 
Chief of the Black Eunuchs, who was killed in the course of a fierce 
fioht to resist its capture, On board was an important lady of the 
harem finely dressed and decked with jewels, with a baby son who 
was assumed to be a child of the Sultan (but who was m fact more 
probably a foster-brother of his son, the future Mchmed TV). 

F At the news of this capture the Sultan exploded with fury. His im¬ 
mediate reaction was to order a massacre of all Chnsto^m tas 
empire. Relenting, he imprisoned m their houses all the Chnsuan 
ambassadors and ordered the closing of the office of ffie Fraiateh 
merchants. When it was pointed out to him that ^^derof 
was composed almost entirely of Frenchmen, he contended action 
against France. Instead, his Grand Vezir proposed an adackonCrete 
under the guise of an attack on Malta, using the pretext that tne 
Maltese galtys had been harboured there 

raid, and conveniently disregarding the fac sion of the 

peace with Venice. The island was the last Greek >***#*£ 
Venetians, and in Turkish hands could form an effective bamer 

the southern Aegean. . . - clfc w, ege d and eap- 

Thus in 1645 a Turkish fleet, achieving urpn > — yeRr they 

tured Canea, at the western end of the Rerirao. Then they 

followed up this initial success with thec»Pj ^ ^ ^ siegc which 
settled down to besiege the capital, - thc siege 0 f Troy— 

was to last for twenty years— twice a | ^ Venetians in 

against an effective campaign of naval 
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uneasv but effective alliance with the Knights of Malta. It wa, a 
paign into which the child initially captured by the Maltese 0 „ £ 
Turkish galley—whether the son of Ibrahim or otherw,se- was in , 1 
Led at" a certain stage as a possible Ottoman pretender. Now , 
Catholic priest named Peru Osmtui, he aspired without success to raHy 
all Ottoman subjects, whether Moslem or Christian, to the cause 0 , 
a new eastern state, blending the concepts of the Byzantine and the 

°'M^nwliile!'as the conflict with Venice dragged on, resentment 
mounted at home against the Sultan, voiced not only by the leaders of 
fSndW but also by the Mufti and the body of , h ‘ 
!demn The moment for a change in the sultanate was ripe. For lbra- 
h n was no longer the last of his line, as at his accession, but had sons 
n his own The insurgents secured the dismissal of the Grand Vezir, 
who went into hiding, and imposed in his place a candidate of their 
own They surrounded the palace, and when the Sultan sent a high 
official to bid them disperse, a veteran Agha of the Janissaries replied 

to him with a recital of the Empire’s sorry plight 

He made three demands of the Sultan: first the suppression of the 
sale of offices; secondly the removal of the favourite Sultanas; thirdly 
the death of the dismissed Grand Vezir. Next day the Vezir was un¬ 
earthed from his hiding place and killed. When the Sultan refused , 
demand to appear before his troops, a deputation from the army and 
the ulema approached his mother, the Sultana Va .de, who had been 
removed from the Seraglio through the intrigues of the favourites and 
was now threatened with exile. She received the delegates arrayedIra 
a black veil and turban and attended by two Black Eunuchs The) 
disclosed to her their resolve to depose the Sultan and to en hrone 
in his place her seven-year-old grandson. Mehmed. The Mufti, the; 
informed her, had issued a fetva legalizing this action. 

The Sultana had alienated Ibrahim through endeavouring, without 
success, to persuade him to mend his ways. She now p shoul( j 

insisting that he was a victim of bad ministers begging euardiaI ,$hip 
be allowed to retain his sovereignty but placed under g ^ 

of the ulema and the new Grand Vezir. The gran ^ J 8 ^ |bal 

sought to convince her that the trouble had gori Covered, 

the time had come to end it. The Sultan, ns she ^ had 

would no longer heed sensible advice. Traffic m pat . fication 

spread beyond all bounds; the Padishah, absorbed g law; the 

of his passions, was straying ever farther from t! e pa d by t he 

call to prayer from the minarets of Aya Sofya «_ {be markets 
clangour of fifes and flutes and cymbals from the P * the Sultan’s 
were being plundered and the innocent put to dea , 
favourite slaves ruled the Ottoman world. 0 f se ven 

The Sultana then asked how it was possible to pi 
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oD the throne. The judge replied that, according to the verdict of the 
jurists as now embodied1 m th o fetva. a madman should not reign 
whatever his age, far rather a child who was endowed with reason. 
Under such a child a wise Vezir can restore order. But an adult sov¬ 
ereign' without reason ruins his empire through murder, shame, and 
corruption. Finally the Sultana replied: "So be it. I shall fetch my 
grandson, Mehmed. and place the turban on his head." Her words 
were acclaimed with enthusiasm, A throne was placed before the Gate 
of Felicity, and the young prince, escorted by the Aghas of the court, 
mounted it to receive homage from the leading dignitaries of the 
Empire. They were admitted only a few at a time, for fear that a 
crowd would cause the child alarm. 

The vezirs and the ulema then waited upon Ibrahim. "My Padi¬ 
shah,” the grand judge of Rumeli informed him, "according to the 
decision of the ulemas and the principal dignitaries, you must retire 
from the throne. 

Ibrahim cried: “Traitors! Am I not your Padishah? What docs this 


mean?" 

Boldly the Mufti replied; “You are no longer Padishah, since you 
trample on justice and holiness and have ruined the world. You have 
wasted your years in play and debauchery; you have squandered the 
treasures of the Empire on vanities; corruption and cruelty have gov¬ 
erned the world in your place.” Asking again after an excited discus¬ 
sion why he must descend from the throne, Ibrahim received the reply 
“Because you have made yourself unworthy of it by leaving the path 

which your ancestors trod.” . 

After a further flood of reproaches for this act of treachery. Ibra- 

him resigned himself to his lot with the words "It was written on my 
forehead; it is the command of God.” Offering no further opposition, 
he allowed himself to be led off into prison in the Seraglio. 

His ultimate fate, still in donbt, was settled by the revolt of a Sechon 
of the sipahis, loudly championing his cause, fo alarm. “ “ rantl 
Vezir and the rest sought a fetva from the Mufti t0 sana ‘°" h “ " 
cution. His reply was a laconic “Yes," based on " 

law: “If there are two Caliphs, kill one of them. i jmdthe 

Grand Vezir repaired to Ibrahim’s chamber wi i f 0U nd 

while the judges and the Aghas watched from t e wi ' . wbo 
Ibrahim reading the Koran. Recogmzin^.ef e^uUoner,^ 
had so often served him, he exclaimed. nmtect me? 

who have eaten my bread who will take pity ™ Mercy r When the 
These cruel men have come to kill m ^ bla y sphem j e s and 

executioners laid hands on him, he brok Turkish people 

curses, invoking the vengeance of heaven agamst the Turkisn p P 

for its infidelity to its sovereigns. regicide in Ottoman 

Such, in the year 1648, was the second act of regiciu 
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history For the second time it had placed a child upon the t hrone 

in thk crisis as the pattern of events unfolded, lay a vindicating 

he Ottoman balance of internal power The counterbalancing pilllrs 

of the state proved a. this critical moment strong enough to counteract 

and to survive the shortcomings of its personal rulers, and thus to Up . 

nit Us basic structure. The Moslem institution, embodying the voice 
hold its basic stru ^ decisivc lega , auth ority in the name of 

° f r‘ h on bv deposing a decadent Sultan. The ruling institution non 
religion by P ^ ^ sodal and political interests of the state 
acted astoe ■ . J evo , ved and maintained new powers through the 

, | ° d .. dvnasty ” of exceptional Grand Vczirs, all from a sj nglt 

r rS •, fhP Eboriiius Who were to guide the boy Sultan to maturity 
family, the P d rcign . Thanks to the statesmanship of this 

“ ” *• ■*— * - 

ified b lti n jj| h t ^ e ^ n, Surional elemeMs, religion and secular, 

“l.« Ottoman ..... a .agree »l in.nn.l 

r r pZ,l O, Ottoman tieciin. .. J. 

checked and the Empire was enabled to reemerge into a period of 
comparative power and prosperity. 


« 21 » 


Close on a century had now passed since the death of Sulei- 
man. the last great Ottoman Sultan. At home this had been a time of 
troubles. In Europe it was no longer a time of Ottoman conquests; 
but equally it was for the Empire a time of reprieve from any threats 
of reconquest. This was due to the fact that Europe was divided, both 
in reli°ion and in politics, first by the Counter-Reformation, then by 
the Thirty Years’ War. In the course of this conflict there were, on the 
contrary, moves from Europe to seek support from the Turks, whether 
naval or military; but support they now lacked both the will and the 
resources to supply. For their empire this was a period of adjustment 
to a new level of relations with the Christian powers. The first sure 
sicn of this had been the signature, in 1606, on neutral ground by the 
Hungarian frontier, of the Treaty of Zsitvatorok, between the Otto¬ 
Previously such treaties, as befitted a “superpower which pretended 
to world supremacy, had been granted-if not imposed-by the Sul¬ 
tan only for such limited periods as suited him and not cstensitfly on 
his own initiative, but as an act of grace and favour to a suppliant 


ms own initiative, uui u.-> a,. — — O- —- . fnr t y. e : r 

enemy, who was moreover obliged to send envoys to Istanbul ' or th “ 
negotiation. Previous treaties with the Christian emperor had em 
bodied the formula “Graciously accorded by the Suham ev 
otts. to the infidel King of Vienna, ever vanquished Vm - for‘hehrst 

time a treaty was signed between the two P°we footing 

“The Emperor and the Sultan." it specified «Wton.Wg 
of equality.” The Sultan, who had previously chosen ^ Qf 
ous spirit to refer to the Habsburg emperor me y nor P ma l 

Spain" (if not of Vienna), now conte Mw* ^ ^ ^ 

diplomatic usage of the powers of Eu p • ^ tQ bc n0 more 

equal and acknowledge his title of kais - hitherto paid to the 
vassalage. The annual tribute " ^fn^e lump sum. which 
Sultan was now suppressed, giving plat- c han°e 0 f voluntary 

would subsequently be replaced hv a tne prt , deter £i ne d by cither 
gifts through ambassadors, their value to P 
side, 
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The treaty, unlike previous truces limited to brief periods, w „ s . 
last bv mutual agreement for twenty years-and m fact l asted f 0 
fifty Territorially the Turks were on balance slightly the losers, Em 
hey retained the frontier fortresses of Er au. Gran, and Kanisch a 
Territories in Hungary under Ottoman rule were also retained and 
two new provinces formed. But claims to the tributary portions of th e 
old Hungary were renounced, while the province of Transylvania 
whose ruling prince was a party to the treaty, was granted a widi 
degree of emancipation. The treaty nonetheless, to the humiliation ot 
the Ottoman armies, marked the beginning of a new diplomatic rela¬ 
tionship between East and West. It was a submission by the Turks 
to the general principles and courtesies of international law, based on 
the acceptance of limits to Ottoman conquest and the overt acknowl¬ 
edgment of Habsburg power. „ 

Hitherto the diplomatic relations of the Porte with Christian Europe 

had been geared to the exigencies of war. With regard to alliances it 
had otherwise maintained a policy of isolation, to which France, the 
consistent enemy of the Habsburgs, was for long the sole exception. 
But now with the dawn of a period of relative peace, the Porte was 
breaking out of its isolation and growing receptive to such approaches 
from the West as might offer commercial and kindred advantages. 
This was to amount in effect to an extension of the traditional system 
of millets those racial or religious communities among the Sultan's 
subjects which paid certain tolls in return for a semi-autonomous 
status This was now to embrace also the subjects of foreign powers, 
principally merchants. Under their respective ambassadors and con¬ 
suls they were granted extraterritorial privileges to be embodied in 
charters—otherwise “Capitulations.” Professor Toynb^has wnnem 
"The Osmanlis regarded the western commercial <=olomw ^ their ao 
madic ancestors on the steppes had regarded the alien inhabntants of 
the oases, from whom they used to purchase the few ^ ,cles ° f 
sity or luxury which they wanted and could not produce for them 
selves.” Throughout the seventeenth century and afterward. . 

radically to alter the pattern and character of the Empire E 

The enjoyment of capitulatory benefits by France dated as far bad 
as the treaty signed with Suleiman in 1535. This was he stronger 

through being on a bilateral, not a unilateral, baas, both 

cable, as others, at the Sultan’s will, but mutual ly j, a |f u 

parties. Thanks to it the French had maintained for clos 
century an unrivalled foreign influence at the Porte. France 

During the reign of Murad III, in 1579, King Henry ^ ^tan- 
thought it advisable to strengthen this relationship, an a gents 

bul an ambassador of higher standing than the previous 
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He was the Baron de Gcrmigny who won the confidence of the Divan 
an d secured a renewal of the Turco-French alliance, confirming its 
commercial Capitulations and with them the precedence of the French 
above other ambassadors. It confirmed also the privileges of French 
protection over the holy places of Jerusalem and Sinai and the Chris¬ 
tians of the Ottoman Empire in general, excepting the Venetians but 
specify' 11 ? "the Genoese, the English, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, 
the Catalans, Sicilians and Ragusans, and entirely all those who have 
walked under the name and banner of France, from old time until the 
present day.” 

Germigny, however, well recognized "the disposition in which the 
Grand Signor and his pashas were to collect and receive from all parts 
indifferently the friendship and alliances they were able to find." Quite 
apart from political implications, all overtures from foreign agents 
were coming, in this age of corruption, to be exploited as a rich source 
of revenue by vezirs, palace and army officials, and the various 
favourites of the Sultan in his harem and elsewhere. The Sultan in¬ 
deed. within a mere two years of the renewal of the French Capitula¬ 
tions. was laying down the principle that “the Sublime Porte was open 
to all who came thither to seek protection.” 

The specific occasion for this was a demand from England by 
Queen Elizabeth that her ships should sail under their own flag, in¬ 
stead of as hitherto under the French flag, and that her subjects should 
be granted freedom of navigation and commerce within the Empire. 
English merchants had been slow to extend their trade into the Med¬ 
iterranean. In the early part of the sixteenth century they had pene¬ 
trated, in contact with the Venetians, into its eastern waters^ But the 
growth of Turkish sea power with its belligerent corsair fleets dis¬ 
couraged further such commercial ventures, and the English trade 
with the Levant dwindled away. Instead, with the development by 
the Portuguese of the Cape route, the English merchants tuniedtothe 
Netherlands, where the port of Antwerp was coming to supersede t 
of Venice as a depot for Eastern merchandise This source of supply 
was interrupted in the latter half of the sixteen cut u - 
in the Netherlands, while the conquest of 
beth’s archenemy Philip of Spain threatened o 
Portuguese trade with the East into Spams an s . . . me 

Politically, moreover, as hostility to Spain 'ntensified.^t became 

clear that cooperation with the Turks as; allies, g P ^ gp l7a . 
counterpoise to Spanish power in the® ot onc to smile on an 
beth, unlike the French king Francis I, to do, de¬ 

alliance with the infidel. But when she hers ^ ^ puissant de¬ 
scribed Sultan Murad as "the unconq c e D ecified "those who 
fender of the true faith against the idolaters, she specified 
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falsely profess the name of Christ" and in particular "that arch- 
doTater the King of Spain.” Thus in fact it was not merely commer¬ 
cial bui political motives which underlay her presen opening of 
negotiations with the Turks and the dispatch of an English ambassa- 

d °Th°e firaTsteps in this direction were made by two London merchant 
princes, Sir Edward Osborne and his colleague, Richard Staper who 
among their manifold commercial interests discerned the interest in a 
revival of trade with the Levant. In 1575 they sent two agents to 
Istanbul. One of them after a stay of eighteen months secured ftom 
the Sultan a safe-conduct for Osborne’s factor, William Harborne, 
allowing him free access to the Sultan’s dominions. Thus in the sum¬ 
mer of 1578 Harborne. destined to become England’s first am¬ 
bassador. set out for Istanbul, travelling by sea to Hamburg, thence 
overland through Poland. 

At the Sublime Porte, proving to be a man of some diplomatic 
skill and finesse, Harborne soon won despite active French opposition 
a promise of freedom to trade in Turkey, which was confirmed 
through an exchange of letters between Sultan Murad and Queen 
Elizabeth, and formalized in 1580 in a treaty based on those Capitu¬ 
lations already enjoyed by the French. Sultan Murad’s preliminary 
letter to the English sovereign addressed her in fulsome terms as the 
“most renowned Elizabeth, most sacred Queen, and noble prince o. 
the most mighty worshippers of Jesus . . . lady and heir of the per¬ 
petual happiness and glory of the noble Realm of England.” An 
imperial commandment, he informed her, had been sent out to ensure 
that such persons “as shall resort hither by sea from the Realm of 
England . . . may lawfully come to our imperial dominions, and 
surely return home again, and that no man shall dare to molest or 
trouble them.” The English were in fact to enjoy the same liberties 
as “our familiars and confederates, the French, Venetians, Polonians, 
and the King of Germany, with divers other neighbours about us, 
free to ‘use and trade all kinds of merchandise as any other Chris 
tians, without let or disturbance of any.” 

In the final agreement it was specified that if ever imprisoned, the 
English should immediately be released; they were not to pay 
tax but only “our lawful toll and custom”; they should have the right 
to appoint consuls, who were to decide disputes within their nation; 
any enslaved Englishman could be released on repayment of W 
purchase price; Turkish sailors were to help English ships durin 
storms or when shipwrecked, and the crews were to be allowed t 
buy food supplies without hindrance. These, with similar sped** 
items, were generous concessions enough, provided they were Strict : ) 
recognized and enforced by Turkish authorities. This still remain 
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t be seen. Harborne returned to England to report progress to the 
aueen’s ministers and to his own mercantile masters. 

^ This agreement with the English aroused the immediate wrath of 
the French. It contravened their own quasi-monopolist agreement by 
which all ships permitted to trade in Turkish waters, including those 
of the English, did so under the French flag. After Harborne’s depar¬ 
ture Germigny. the French ambassador, worked hard with the Sultan 
and his ministers to achieve revocation of their capitulatory grant to 
him. but in fact achieved only a provisional suspension. The Turks 
at this time needed especially to obtain arms and munitions from the 
West, of which their war with Persia had created a shortage. Ap¬ 
proached in this sense, Germigny gave a negative answer, on the 
grounds that the Civil War had created a similar shortage in France. 
England, on the other hand, was in a position to supply the Turks 
with such raw materials for weapons as iron, steel, tin. and brass; 
these in fact included fragments of broken Catholic images, an in¬ 
gredient which might well appeal to the iconoclastic Moslem. More¬ 
over, the Sultan saw in Queen Elizabeth a potential ally against 
Spain, 

Back in England, Harborne found valuable support for his venture 
from Queen Elizabeth’s chief minister. Lord Burghley; also from Sir 
Francis Walsingham, his representative in foreign affairs, who though 
he toresaw opposition, through diplomacy and possibly by force, from 
France and Venice favoured the trade as a means of promoting the 
nglish mercantile marine and so benefitting the navy. The result was 
°'ncial blessing for an application to the Turks by Osborne and his 
grou P* Allowing up Harborne’s initial foothold, for a charter of in¬ 
corporation a normal method of commercial organization in these 
imes—-granting them a monopoly of English trade within the Turkish 
uninjons. Despite French machinations, this was granted by the 
renew Scptember * 1581, for a seven-year period, and was to be 
<«C om e at subse quent intervals. Thus the Levant Company the 
Thp P T y ,°/ Turlce y Merchants”—came into being, 
due in Urk,Sh hesitati °n in ratifying the initial agreement had been 
r «med part t0 Harborne’s lack of official status. This was now to be 
filizah'ti ' n nc 8°flutions between the queen and the company. Oueen 
Istanbul Vy? person had paid the expenses of his first journey to 
to the Si It C was now rea dy enough to appoint him her ambassador 
ment at til’ 10 b Was beyond the resources of the English govem- 
di Pl0matin time lo eslablisb and maintain at the Porte a permanent 
lo $up erv - lnissi °n, with an embassy and several consulates equipped 
^sador ^ n 8hsh mercantile community; above all, an am- 

tCcti °n anrt tu necessai 7 power and prestige to ensure their pro- 
that of their goods by the Turkish authorities. It was 
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therefore argued that the expenses of the mission should be borne 
theretore t, eventually this solution was agreed. Thus m 

Novmber 1682. William Harborne was honoured with the rank of 
!he fim English ambassador at the Sultan’s court. His task was a 
dual one, that of a royal representative with diplomatic duties, on 
the one hand; and on the other that of a commercial agent, with 

duties to the company which financed him. . 

Harborne thus returned to Istanbul, this time by sea in a tall ship 
called the Susan of London,” to be piloted into the harbour by galleys 
The ambassador landed amid salvos of gunfire, with the sounding of 
trumpets and drums and other signs of rejoicing, to be received by a 
squadron of cavalry. It chanced to be Good Friday, and the Christians 
of the city were at divine service, “singing melodies suitable to the 
Passion of the Cross.” The rival Venetian ambassador reported of 
him that "even the Turks in contempt” call him "a Lutheran, and 
refused to attend "a sumptuous feast of meats” which he gave that 
evening. After distributing quantities of appropriate gifts among the 
various pashas, Harborne was received, bearing further gifts and a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth, by Uluj Ali in his galley. But he was 
not to receive much support from the old corsair. Nor later was 
Francis Drake himself, who got little in return for a present of many 
vases of silver.” 

Harborne and his men were then entertained in the Sultan’s palace 
at a banquet of 150 dishes. To drink there was “rose water and sugar 
and spices brewed together.” Finally Harborne, treading on cloth o 
gold with a retinue bearing his gifts, was received in audience by u’ c 
Sultan himself, wearing cloth of silver Among the gifts were ‘ three 
fair mastiffs in coats of red cloth, three spaniels, two bloodhoun s 
one common hunting hound, two greyhounds, two little dogs in coats 
of silk.” The finest gift of all, valued at “five hundred pounds sterling, 
was a jewelled and highly decorated silver clock with a custle on top 
of it. 

Germigny, denigrating Harborne as “a mere stipendiary of 1 e 
merchants,” made a vigorous protest at this official welcome, thread ' 
ing the dissolution of the Franco-Turkish alliance if English ship 
were entitled to sail under their own flag. Morosini, the 
ambassador, sought by bribery to persuade the Grand Vczir tna 
the admission of the English to the Turkish trade would have 
adverse effect on Turkish customs revenue. “The French and e 
nans, reported Harborne, “have to the uttermost opposed themse ' 
but their malice contraried.” The Grand Vezir firmly told Genn l Sg 
that there was no occasion for such a row," and repeated that 
Porte was open to all who desired peace. . . ld „ 

Harborne rose admirably to the challenge of his position. He 
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. Im pertinacity, contrasting with Germigny’s excitable temperament, 
and was soon able not only to renew the suspended Capitulations but 
to improve on them, in terms of customs dues, at the expense of his 
rivals, As a patriot he was always ready to boast of his country’s 
oreatness. To the Grand Vezir, when his rivals disparaged him as a 
niere merchant, he insisted that “he was a great noble, greater than 
any other here,” and that in any case “they had no right to consider 
his private position but only the magnificence of the Queen, his 
mistress.” 

England held in practice an advantage over France, in that her 
Capitulations were confined to commercial privileges, whereas those 
of the French covered also protection of all Christians and their 
churches. There came a moment when the Sultan, in a mood of 
religious zeal inspired by the Mufti, turned against the Christians and 
threatened to convert all the churches in Istanbul into mosques. 
Protests by Germigny and donations by the Orthodox Greeks fore¬ 
stalled this threat, but three churches in Galata were nonetheless 
closed, only to be reopened after a judicious distribution of gifts. But 
when Germigny was succeeded by Savary de Lancosme, the new 
ambassador provoked a dispute in the principal church by usurping 
the place of honour reserved for the imperial ambassador. Thus it 
wus again closed by the orders of the Grand Vezir. who refused to 
reopen it until “M. de Lancosme ceased to play the fool.” England 
gained much of the influence lost in such ways by France, and when 

arbome was warned of Lancosme’s anti-English intrigues, he was 
a e calmly and confidently to remark: “I do not think he will be 
quite stro »g enough to turn me out.” 

r ,? ut ^ or k°th European powers the present benefits proved to be 
man^F 600 - 1100 ^ 0 ^ an Political. It soon became clear that the Otto- 
Cne m ^ lre ' ^ or a *l it- s surviving naval power, was now reluctant to 
Franf bc,,i S erent action, whether in the political interests of 
was 0r ,° f En 8 land ’ At a time when King Philip in his Atlantic ports 
Enpi. 1tl T \ bu '!ding up a large Spanish armada for his invasion of 
from h ’ k P ° rte remained politely but obstinately deaf to appeals 
f0r naval support, if only in the form of a diversionary 
f° r £ n 1 , on the Spanish Mediterranean coasts. He left Istanbul 

Gibral? lt tbe end mission, prudently avoiding the Straits 

After i t i, t0 lravel overland, shortly before the armada sailed. 
Eng| and w ?° ne so * il was generally supposed at the Porte that 
greeted. ^. osE and the news of the Spanish defeat in 15S8 was 
With a ri!T C i ^ redulit y- La ter it was to become credible enough, 
^P&fablitsY^ ' n ^ ed ’terranean waters of armed English privateers 
c to the Barbary corsairs, raiding indiscriminately, under 
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the nretext of trade, the merchant convoys of the Mediterranean 
* WC P £ Unable to control them, the English ambassador called upon 

^°France°too sought to secure Turkish support for the Huguenot 
Henrv of Navarre, who had assumed the throne as Kmg Henry IV 
against his internal Catholic enemies, the Curses, whom Ph.l.p of 
Spain supported. The Sultan wrote both to Queen Elizabeth and to 
ling Henry, encouraging them to expect Turkish cooperatron against 


the Spaniards. 

The Turkish fleet, it was hoped, would thus act with the cooperation 
of both England and France, for once united in a Protestant cause 
against the threat from “idolatrous” Spain. Harbornc’s successor, 
Edward Barton, reported on this plan to the Queen’s ministers. But 
whether from the Sultan’s parsimony or from a real lack of funds in his 
treasury, no such Turkish armada materialized. 

On the accession of Sultan Mehmcd III in 1595, Queen Elizabeth, 
continuing to court Ottoman support against her Catholic enemies, 
sent him a shipload of presents. They included woollen goods, which 
disquieted the Venetians as a possible threat to their own trade, and 
bales of other cloth which they maliciously declared to have become 
mildewed on the voyage. But the piece de resistance was a self-playing 
organ, unique in the ingenuity and complexity of its design. It was 
conveyed to Istanbul by its designer and builder, Thomas Dallam, 
a man well respected for his skill at his craft. The Sultan marvelled 
at its play and its other gyrations, including a bush full of artificial 
blackbirds and thrushes, which sang and shook their wings at the 


end of the music. 

Mehmcd was impressed especially by the well-armed English nava 
vessel, the Hector, which had brought Dallam and his organ, prompt¬ 
ing a comment by his entourage that they had “not seen him so 
delight in any Christian prince’s strength and defence.” In the Golden 
Horn, freely open to crowds of visitors, the Hector aroused much 
curiosity. The Venetian ambassador feared that this display woul 
“do a damage to Christendom and will open the eyes of the Turks 
to things they do not know.” But there was no cause for alarm, 
such lessons were learned, and the Porte grew, as Sir Thomas R°f 
later expressed it, “decayed in gallies.” By the end of the sixteenth 
century, after the death of Uluj Ali, the Ottoman navy could otter 
neither a threat to an enemy nor support to an ally. Its recovery a* |e 
Lcpanto was little exploited. Its arsenal became gradually paralyze^ 
The sea power of the Turkish Empire had had its day, killed, as ha 
been said, “not by its war but by its peace with Spain." 


Anglo-French relations at the Porte deteriorated once more folio?' 
mg the recall by Henry IV of Lancosme, a supporter of the Cathol* 
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cause, and the appointment in his place of an altogether more for¬ 
midable ambassador, Savary de Breves. He was to contribute much to 
the extension of French influence at the Porte both commercially and 
politically, and wherever convenient at the expense of his sovereign’s 
allies, the English Barton’s successor, Henry Lello, was to echo such 
complaints: "The French Ambassador with his great bribes, receiving 
now the Pope’s pay. spares nothing to hinder all my designs.” Feeling 
between the two communities ran so high that one winter the Venetian 
ambassador reported: "Yesterday evening, as the result of a snow¬ 
balling match, a violent quarrel arose between the households of the 
French and English Ambassadors. Several were badly wounded, and 
had not night fallen, worse would have happened, for the Ambassadors 
themselves began to take part.” 

Anglo-French conflict arose at first over Mehmed in’s continuing 
war in Hungary (before the Treaty of Zsitvatbrok). This was fanned 
by De Breves in the interests of his master, Henry IV, who cherished 
ambitions to become Holy Roman Emperor, remarking: “The [Cath¬ 
olic] League made me King, who knows but the Turk may make 
me Emperor?” To this, with the present weakness of Austria, the 
defeat of Hungary would conveniently pave the way. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on the other hand sought peace in so unproductive a land 
campaign. Between French and English the principal bone of con¬ 
tention was in the economic field, where De Breves consistently 
worked to prevent the renewal of the English Capitulations. 

his came to involve the Dutch, the United Provinces of the Low 
ountnes, now independent from Spain. Dutch merchants had en- 
1 into competition with those of England and France to trade 
w it h U t r '^ vvaters - The English, who had established a strong link 
insktef| C f i DUtCh throu £ h support for their struggle for independence, 
the Fr . if the ? d ? so under the protection of the English flag. But 
worked h' i C,aim . in S thal the Dutch were still Spanish subjects, 
tn 1601 o'" r’° them under the protection of the French flag. 

With wi tl * ^ ranc * ^ ez t r - finally renewing the English Capitulations 
Queen pi; n . CW , COnces sions, commanded the Dutch to sail under 

In l 612 . i S banner ' 

of their 0 t le Un . ited Provinces were accorded a capitulatory treaty 
limited lo '! n ’ H similar t0 those granted to England and France but 
Turkey in f T,1 ey made free use of it to introduce tobacco into 
Ionian Tu\ dCe v *8° rous but vain opposition by the Mufti. The 
,h e pipe w v l ° olc t0 11 w *th such relish that within half a century 
inirodV-I* a,most as their national emblem Coffee had already 
coulH CCd under Su leiman. Thus with opium and wine the 
l ncl "the fou n0 " en i°y the “four cushions of the sofa of pleasure” 
bribed th £ r C c,11Cn ^ s of the world of enjoyment " So the poets 
m - But to the strict Moslem legists they remained “the 
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four pillars of the tent of debauchery" and “the four ministers of the 

^Such following the end of the age of Suleiman was the start of a 
period both of English influence and of Anglo-French rivalry through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. 


(( 22 )) 


Regeneration had not immediately followed the execution 
of Sultan Ibrahim and the accession in 1648 of his son. the boy Sultan 
Mchmed IV. Throughout the first eight years of his reign sedition 
continued at home in a partisan spirit among the Janissaries and 
aipahis, playing of! against one another the two Sultanas Valide: 
Mehmed’s mother, Turhan, and his once powerful grandmother. 
Kbsem, who in due course was murdered at the instance of her rival. 
This was accompanied by reverses and new threats from abroad. The 
continuing Ottoman campaign against Crete made it clearer than 
ever that the Turks no longer had command of the sea. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century this passed into the hands of the 
Venetians, while Maltese and Tuscan privateers ranged the Mediter¬ 
ranean without hindrance, and the Barbary corsairs were shaking 
themselves free of Ottoman control. The Turks could no longer 
e k n d their own sea routes or even their own coasts. 

After the initial Turkish landing at Canea, in Crete, the Venetians 
established a blockade of the Straits, the Aegean coast, and the ports 
the Morea. Events came to a head with a major battle oJT the 
ardanelles in which the Venetians defeated and destroyed an Otto- 
siei’ 1 - e f e !, COnve y ,n g su PPlies and reinforcements to Crete for the long 
[A ° ^ an 7 la i then proceeded to capture the islands of Tenedos and 
asa^’ T hlch command ed die Straits. This was seen by the Turks 
heationf 1f feat com P a rable to that of Lepanto. It led to an intensi¬ 
fies to it 11C Venclian blockade of the Straits and the denial of sup- 
aritl the 6 ca P'f a h where food prices soared, discontent became rife, 
itself. ^ Was gencral P ai dc at the possibility of an attack on the city 

Of the Suu" ly n0W ’ to mecl lhis crisis. that the Sultana Turhan. mother 
With ti le dn ' sum moned in secret the one strong man in his service 
state Thi an<ain £ and capacity to serve and reEenerate the Ottoman 
Wv~?*? prU '“ M .chmed. to whom she now offered the post 
settled in t u Zlr * An Albanian of humble origin, whose forebears had 
Anatoli a M P V° Wn ° f K6prii (meaning “the bridge”) in northern 
Sllllan ’s ho.K .if? was a scullion who had risen to be a cook in the 
and Accessiv>i° d and lherea,ter lh e honoured holder of official posts 
- Bovernor of various provinces. He was by now 
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seventy-one years old, with no lack of younger enemies ready to 
proclaim that he was in his dotage. Koprulu would only accept the 
post of Grand Vezir under certain explicit conditions: that all his 
measures be ratified without question; that he have an entirely free 
hand in his appointments to all offices, regardless of rank, that no 
vezir or official or favourite compete with his authority; that all re¬ 
ports to the court pass through his hands; that he enjoy the exclusive 
confidence of the Sultan, who would reject all calumnies against him. 
In short he insisted on such a degree of absolute power as none but 
a Sultan had held hitherto. The Sultana, invoking the name of the 
All-Highest, swore on behalf of her son that all these conditions 
would be fulfilled. Koprulu obtained from the Mufti a fetva which 
sanctioned in advance all his actions. The Sultan, honouring his 
mother’s promises, received him in person and nominated him Grand 
Vezir. He was the eleventh so far to be nominated in a reign of eight 
years. His appointment stimulated a growing process of recruitment 
and conversion to Islam of Balkan Christian mountain tribesmen, 
both in Albania, his native province, and Bulgaria, which was to 
infuse the army and the administration with new sources of energy 
and loyalty. 

Sultan Mehmed, heeding the counsel of reforming elements, left 
the government of his empire implicitly in Kbprulii’s hands and later 
m those of his son, Ahmed, who succeeded him. He did not himself 
aspire to govern, but gave each of them in turn implicit and consistent 
support against all intrigues and rivals for power. Thus for the next 
twenty years and—after an unhappy interregnum—for a similar spell 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the Ottoman state, hitherto 
alien in its structure to the hereditary principle outside the imperial 
dynasty itself, tasted strong ministerial rule under this dynastic family 
with its outstanding intelligence and governing capacity. From this 
significant turning point in the seventeenth century, the effective cen¬ 
ter of government of the Empire was no longer the Sultan’s palace 
itself, but the palace of the Grand Vezir at its gate—Bab-i Ali, which 
had given ns name to the Sublime Porte. 

KoprUlu Mehmed was a man of experience, with a shrewd knowl¬ 
edge ot the government machine and its defects. Vigorous in action. 
nir as \ man 0f deeds rather than words - a dictator of inflexible will- 
Loomta 0 , 5ta , rt ^ hlS " tcign ” with a P ur 8 e of key officials and the 
ernun kT ° f H oU,ers - Benl on thc elimination at any cost of disorder, 
b hU nnnkl vigilant in his detection and ruthl« s 

beina of the F ° f u' Wh ° lhus ™d«>gered the security and 
vearf in offi^ mp,re ’t? ' S Said ,0 executed, in the course of fiv 
chief exMut?onTr m i thousand offenders-among whom 

“ons ^ ,0 h3VC 5 ' ran ® kd in Pe-o>i ^ur thousand 
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Koprulu did this in no passionate spirit, least of all with the in¬ 
discriminate cruelty of his predecessor Murad IV. His strong arm, 
falUns with shrewd calculation upon officials, soldiers, judges, men 
of religion alike, was combined with a cool head, discerning just 
where the danger might lie to his authority and that of the state. This 
he exercised to the" full, acting within the existing machinery of 
government, strictly enforcing its laws, making of it a single effective 
instrument of the sovereign will. His determination was to revive the 
Ottoman Empire while some life was still left in it. to restore to it 
not only internal stability but external prestige and power. 

For above all it became Koprtilu’s resolve to renew discipline and 
pride within the army, deflecting it from troublesome dissensions at 
home to campaigns abroad in renewal of the Ottoman conquering 
tradition. Swiftly clearing the Dardanelles of the Venetians and recap¬ 
turing the islands of Tenedos and Lemnos, he restored confidence by 
reinvigorating the Ottoman fleet, constructing two permanent for¬ 
tresses to guard the entrance to the Straits, reasserting a degree of 
Turkish power in the ports and islands of the Aegean and thus re¬ 
opening lines of communication for reinforcements to Crete. Though 
the Ottoman navy was not again to recover command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the situation was eased meanwhile for the war against Venice. 


and the siege of Candia resumed without further interruption. 

Elsewhere Mehmed suppressed a rising by another rebel named 
Abaza in Asia Minor, causing his head, with that of thirty other 
rebels, to be dispatched to the capital for public display. Beyond the 
mack Sea he strengthened Ottoman defenses against the Cossacks 
b V die erection of fortresses on the Don and the Dnieper. He led a 
JR** expedition into Transylvania, forming a new province from 
,c to strengthen Ottoman control, and opening the way for a 
jor campaign against Hungary and Austria which was in fact to 
* launched by his successor. 

"rcirn"^ Mehmed died in the fullness of age in 1661, after a 
previ ° f five years - I,e was succeeded as Grand Vezir, at his master’s 
Kbnrijir , 1 j ec l uest * by his twenty-six-year-old son, Ahmed, who as 
fifteen Was ride dle ^ m P* re a statesmanlike spirit for another 
prin cin] years / ° n his deathbed Koprulu Mehmed bequeathed four 
never { 0 eb h 0f , C0nduct to Sultan Mehmed IV, now twenty years old: 
rich ahv need the advicc of a woman, never to let a subject grow too 
fiors’eback V° kcep lhe P ublic treasury well filled; always to be on 
, Keeping the armies in constant action. 


Suit' 

^ bu t in n Ichl ? cd Was indeed to spend much of his life on horseback 
0f w ar. Giv ISUl1 ralher o f the pleasures of the chase than the rigours 
f ° r games of 1 S n am educati °n as a boy, he developed an early taste 
a H kinds and was to become known as “the Mighty 
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Hunter ” “Never." wrote the historian Paul Rycaut, “was a Prince so 
great a Nimrod . . . never was he at quiet, but continually in the 
field on horseback" His sporting “campaigns," in the region of 
Adrianople and elsewhere in the Balkans, imposed rigours of their 
own on his subjects. On one major occasion they called for the 
mobilization from fifteen different districts of some thirty or forty 
thousand peasants, “appointed to beat the woods for three or four 
days . enclosing all the game and wild beasts within that circuit, 
which on the day of the hunt the Grand Signor kills and destroys with 
dogs, guns, or any other way, with abundance of noise and confu¬ 
sion.” Levies were imposed on the country districts for the subsistence 
of these “troops," who endured many hardships and not infrequent 
casualties, obliged in the dead of winter to pass long, unaccustomed 
nights in the woods, so that “many of them paid for the Emperor’s 
pastime with their own lives.” 

Not always did the Sultan's own attendants take kindly to their 
master’s exertions on horseback, growing often nostalgic for the easy 
life of the Seraglio and “beginning to believe the amorous humours of 
the Father more supportable than the wandering vagaries and restless 
spirit of the Son." When, one winter day, they hinted to the Sultan 
that it was time to return home to Adrianople, he ironically agreed 
and, obliging them to follow him, rode back there in twenty continu¬ 
ous hours without once putting his foot to the ground. For his hunts 
Sultan Mehmed caused pedigree hounds and falcons to be brought 
from abroad, often from Russia. His hunting exploits were immortal¬ 
ized in poetry, like the military exploits of his more illustrious fore¬ 
bears. He would write accounts of them with his own hand, while 


exact and detailed records were kept of every beast he killed. 

Mehmed could seldom be induced to take part in the successive 
military campaigns up the Danube which Koprulii Ahmed now 
started to wage on a major scale. While the Grand Vezir fought, the 
Sultan hunted. On the first of these, in the summer of 1663, ht 
marched with his armies as far as Adrianople, but there handed over 
the sacred standard of the Prophet to Koprulu and left them, to 
engage in the chase. The force that Ahmed had led to Belgrade was 
the largest and most imposing assembled since Suleiman’s time 0 
waged a campaign remarkable for the support given to the Turks b 
their Christian vassals in Wallachia and Rumania and by the Hun* 
ganan peasant^, l0 whom they appeared in the guise of liberators 
from Habsburg tyranny. 

svlvan?a ID n lhe Dj ? nubc ' his lroo P s so °n overran Hungary and Tran 
a^nTi n r “ Chmg lhe Drava he demanded payment of 
then 5 r T>- WhcD il wa * refused he proceeded to Bn* 

iLS ^ V WeStW * rd 10 besi ^ a "d capture the ht>P‘>^ 
S of Neuhausel. Here, taking the Austrians by surprise, * 
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Turkish victory more notable than any in Europe since the battle of 
Mezo-Keresztcs almost seventy years earlier. It was a success which, 
though it amounted in effect to little more than a spectacular, plunder- 
ous fajd, encouraged in the mind of Kbpriilu Ahmed “ambitious 
thoughts of possessing Vienna itself and outvying the acts of Suleiman 
the Magnificent." 

After wintering in Belgrade, Koprulu renewed his westward march 
in the following year, preceded by hordes of Tatar irregulars, who 
laid waste the land and spread fear, like the akinjis of Suleiman. 
Determined now to capture all fortresses on the road to Vienna, he 
approached, after a few further successes, the key point of Kormend 
on the River Raab, close to the frontier between Hungary' and Austria. 
Conscious of this threat, the Austrians at Vasvar made overtures for 
a peaceful settlement, which was in principle agreed. Before it could 
be ratified, Ahmed moved onward with the intention of crossing the 
Raab. But here, in the neighbourhood of the Convent of St. Gothard. 
he was to meet with a resolute and well-planned resistance at the 
hands of an imperial force weaker in numbers but stronger in arms 
and more proficient in tactics and techniques than his own. It inflicted 
upon him a swift and humiliating defeat. 

Confidently dispatching half his force across the Raab, KoprUlu 
Ahmed had stayed behind with the other half, intending to cross in 
the morning. A rainstorm and consequent floods during the night 
prevented him from doing so. Nonetheless he was so confident as to 
announce in a dispatch to the Sultan the successful passage of the 
river, thus prompting premature celebrations of victory in Istanbul. 

U the advan ce force, after an initial success, met with defeat. largely 

tne hands of the Austrian cavalry, which broke the ranks of the 
.../ * J nd drove them back into the river by the thousand, leaving 

He V lhe Da - V t0 *e Christians." 
confli r k St * Gothard in 1664 was a fateful turn of the tide in the 
defeat 0 ' elw f en the Ottoman and Habsburg empires, the first great 
0fEuro n 3 ? ltched battle of the infidel Turks by the Christian forces 
at Moha- 1 br ° ke thal s P e11 of Turkish victories which had started 
later U fT ln . 1526 * an d had persisted at Mezo-Keresztes seventy years 

cx Perienc> - br0Ught h ° me lo lhe Turks the cxtent of lhe neW mililary 

aut} ioritath' , V CrmS of or g anizal ion. training, equipment, tactics, and 
a f esuli of ? which the armies of Europe had gained as 

initial SUc he rh,rt >' Years’ War. The Ottomans, for all Kdprulu’s 
Ce murv and subsequent optimism conceived in a sixteenth- 

^nteenth ’ 1ad failed lo kce P P ace with the developments of 
West, were w Cntu 7 Warfare - Their armies, compared to those of the 
m °dcd. For e h cormn S« in their adherence to traditional methods, out- 
*° r l hc futur 6 rUrkS this was a revelation fraught with discomfort 
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At St Gothard the Austrians had been stiffened for once by a 
contingent of auxiliaries from France, a country now more advanced 
than any in Europe in its military techniques. This was sent by Louis 
XIV in support of a papal Holy League. For the French, though stiff 
in principle adhering to the policy of a Turkish alliance, had been 
close to diplomatic rupture with the Porte since the accession of the 
first Kopriilu, Mehmed. Their ambassador had underrated and 
slighted him, so that their Capitulations were now in abeyance. At 
first the French auxiliaries aroused the scorn of Kopriilu Ahmed as 
he watched them advancing with their shaven chins and cheeks and 
powdered wigs, and he exclaimed: “Who are these young girls?” But 
they rushed upon the Turks and cut them down, echoing the infidel 
cries of “Allah!” with their own cries of “A lions! A lions! Tue! Tuc!" 
They spread carnage among the Janissaries, who long remembered 
the cry, repeating it in their own military exercises and talking of the 
French leader, the Due de la Feuillade, as “Fouladi”—the Man of 
Steel. 

The losses of the Austrians nonetheless had been heavy, and within 
ten days of the battle they were ready to confirm the preliminary 
peace settlement with the Grand Vezir. The result was the Treaty of 
Vasvar, which in effect renewed the Treaty of Zsitvatordk. and in 
view of the Austrian victory remained surprisingly favourable to the 
Ottomans. They retained several of their principal conquests, includ¬ 
ing Neuhausel; they achieved the recognition, subject to the payment 
of tribute, of their vassal prince. Apafy, in Transylvania, which was 
to be evacuated by both Turks and Austrians. There was to be no 
eastward extension of the power of the Habsburgs, who were effec- 
ttvely confined to the western and northern parts of the country. 
Koprulil had at this late date increased the territory of the Sultan. 
He had won through the arts of diplomacy what he had lost through 

Istanbul ^ ^ He returned in trium P h to a popular ovation m 

aB !in s P , ri i| IU F Ahme f’ S ncxt underti >king was to complete the conquer. 

concludin'. enSCS kn ° Wn *° be Weakcr ' of the island o£ Crete ’ ' 
drain on rt,!! P° f , cam P ai E ns which had lasted, as a contimia 

with laree^L 1 f mPlre ’ f ° r twcnt y- fiv e years. In 1666 he proc«# d 
year. ,?^ emants ,0 island, where he remained for three 

of a Cretan slavn ’FT'* fr ° m ,he ca P ital thanks 10 the s 
favourite and mn?" n h ° " ow dominate d Sultan Mehmed as 
Koprulii s cause and Sulta !’ a ’ who zealously suppwj^ 

master. So this third , US c0 ° llrrned his authorily in the eyes of 
little respite throuuhn S ! a ^ e of of Candia was pressed 

fortress in the war]™ * U ™ mer and winter—“the most im P re ^ & 

’ as Rycaut described it, “strengthened with 
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much art and industry as the human wit of this age was capable to 
invent.” The art was that of the engineer, with his mines and his 
countermines, his trenches and traverses, and here the Turks, pioneers 
of it in the siege of Rhodes, still excelled. Skillfully and inexorably 
they undermined and burrowed beneath Candia. 

At each phase in the campaign the Turks were now able to get 
naval forces through to the island. The Venetians, for their part, 
had the aid, in the name of yet another crusade, not only of papal, 
other Italian and Habsburg imperial forces, but of the French, who 
had secretly aided them from the start. The “young girls” of St. 
Gothard, reputed to be the finest flower of French chivalry, sailed 
with their commander, the Due de la Feuillade, under the Maltese 


flag for Candia. Here in a spirit of romantic heroism and in disregard 
of the orders of the Venetian commander, Morosini, they insisted 
on making a sally from the fortress, led by monks carrying a crucifix, 
and killed a quantity of Turks before being overpowered and forced 


to retreat. In the following year a more substantial French force 
sailed to Candia under the command of the Due de Noailles, this time 
flying the papal flag. Noailles insisted upon an all-French sortie, re¬ 
fusing the aid of Morosini’s Venetian troops. When this failed, the 
French fleet joined the Venetian in a naval bombardment designed 
to draw the Turks from their trenches before the city. This in its turn 
a iled, partly owing to the explosion of a French ship in the course of 
't. and the French, now in serious conflict with the Venetians, sailed 
away home with their army. 

our days later Morosini surrendered the city of Candia, acknowl- 
the mg that l{ WaS n ° lon £ er ten ablc. Its siege had lasted longer than 
w Sl ^ gc of Troy. Kopriilu Ahmed granted honourable terms, which 
totaV°^ a ^' V °^ servcd - The depleted Venetian garrison were allowed 
left f 6 diem a P ort i°n of their artillery, while the Cretans were 
which^ h° mes elsewhere. Venice kept ports in the island, 

across rwise b^me Turkish territory, forming a natural barrier 
Turkish ! e , SOl f ,1em Aegean, making the eastern Mediterranean a 
liberator V 6 ’ * tS ^ reek Christian inhabitants welcomed the Turks as 
lit UEWent ° m u lhc °PP ressi °ns of Latin Catholic rule; moreover, as 
° n the y became, to a substantial extent, converts to Islam. 


tion of lh> Mehme d had bequeathed to his son Ahmed the termina- 
ivfech sou^h/*? ^P^ 1 w ars, together with a military organization 
But i n fac ° Dot w ith entire success, to match that of Suleiman, 
qpities as A ’ med was more than a mere warrior. He had also high 
hist °rians £?¥«***• As such he has been com P areci b y Turkish 
lhe £mpi rc 1 1 Sokollu * Suleiman’s last Grand Vezir, who enlarged 
hls death. A] , a 7 estcd its d ^ay through the period which followed 
itned’s semiliterate father had given him a good educa- 
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tion with a training in the law, which he supplemented, as previous 
Sultans themselves had done, with experience of public affairs, serving 
as the governor of two successive provinces. He had his father’s 
strength without his cruelty. He relaxed the severity of the Kopriilii 
regime as soon as he felt secure enough to do so, and established an 
administration which was at once humane, just, and relatively free 
from corruption. He himself was devoid of cupidity and so immune 
to bribery that the presentation of a gift, so it was said, predisposed 
him against rather than in favour of its donor. 

A strict Moslem, he was nonetheless free from fanaticism, tolerating 
the beliefs of others, protecting Christians and Jews from injustice, 
and abolishing restrictions on the building of churches. Here he was 
unlike his father, who had banished unorthodox sheikhs and dervishes 
and hanged the Greek Patriarch for alleged incitement to a Christian 
revolt. Lucid in judgment, with a direct, incisive mind which saw 
straight to the root of a problem, Kopriilii Ahmed was a man of few 
words and many good intentions, combining a dignified presence 
with a polite, modest demeanour, regarded by his people as honour¬ 
able and true to his word, and for all his qualities winning their 
respect and affection. 

Ahmed's main task in the civil field was to carry to fruition the 

various reforms which his father had prompted. He introduced 

measures to assure observance of the laws of Islam and the kamats of 

the Sultans. He reduced the numbers of the household troops, which 

had become at once a financial burden and a source of disturbance 

to the state He reduced burdens borne by the central treasury, and 

gave protection to the peasantry by a revised system of taxation and 

public order Finally, for all his preoccupation with political and 

nn nary matters, he found time for the patronage of men of letters, 

poets and historians, who sought to immortalize his victories and 
other exploits. 


^ hn ! ed nosv sou S hl conquests new. In 1672 he looked 
_ y . the Black Sea toward a front destined in the future to become 
MS !i healCr ° f W3r for thc Turks —that of Russia and Poland. 
twJ^li! partlcular towar d the Ukraine, which was disputed bc- 
ihtervcmfnn'^D powe 1 rs ’ hence offered a promising field for Turkis 
b ct ™r, h ; m ?r n . tly ,he . Russians anJ p °l« had sough! to divide 
sacks both i !u = , “ rmories °f >he independent and vigorous Cos 

•he Bug and n kraine Md fanher ™uth. the mouth , S fc 

controPthem aAt Da,e P :r - which ran into the Black Sea, and W 

cast The Coss irtf f SS ‘ an Tsar controlled those of the Don, far 
their masters the Polish Ukraine rebelled robustly ag»*g 

army under John mlerventi °n against them by a 1 

Tha Cossack leader then appealed for aid to the Sultan and offered 
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. suze rainty over his territory. He was honourably received in 
Istanbul and duly invested by Sultan Mehmed with a banner with 
two horsetails, as Ottoman sanjak bey of thc province of the Ukraine, 
while the khan of the Crimea in his turn was ordered to give his sup¬ 
port to die Cossacks. This action aroused vociferous protests, both 
from the king of Poland and the Tsar of Russia, who threatened to 
unite for a war against the Sultan of Turkey. At this the Sublime 
Porte in its turn haughtily protested, while the Grand Vezir in person 
wrote in his own hand to the Polish envoy: 

The Cossacks, a free people, submitted to the Poles. But, being unable 
to endure any longer the cruelty, injustice, oppression and exactions 
which weighed upon them, they have . . sought the protection of 
the Khan of the Crimea, and are now with his support, under the Turkish 
banner. ... If the inhabitants of a country, to obtain their freedom, 
beg for the support of a powerful Sultan, is it prudent to pursue them 
while under such patronage? 

When thc king of Poland disregarded this missive, the Sultan in 
1672 marched a substantial Turkish army through Moldavia to the 
banks of the Dniester, where it was joined by the forces of the Tatars. 
This time the Sultan himself took part in the campaign, accompanying, 
if not exactly leading, his forces. 

Crossing the river, the Turks were soon successful with thc capture 
of two important fortresses. In a humiliating peace settlement at Bu- 
C7.acs the king of Poland ceded thc Ukrainian province of Podolia, 
between the Dnieper and the Dniester, to the Turks, and his portion of 
be Ukraine to the Cossacks; moreover, he agreed to pay tribute to 
be Porte. This treaty was repudiated by Sobieski, who fought three 
bre campaigns against the Turks with varying fortunes. But in 1676 
Zura^ de ^ eat at their hands, conceding in a new treaty at 

Powp Wn ° m ° re dian * lad initially been promised to them. Ottoman 
•Sea IT* 1 ™ csta bhshed f or a while to the northwest of the Black 
die'ill, 1 ■ • °PP ortun ity to put pressure on the Poles and to hamper 
Slid/^ dr | des * gns of the Russians, 
of the F > achieve ment of Kopriilii Ahmed, with his skilled use 
his las, mpirCS neW rcsour ccs. But it was to be short-lived. This was 
the age ^ Pa,gn * Within a few days of the end of it he was dead at 
consummi from a dropsical condition induced by excessive 

Apiary ” j Wille and brandy—the sole vice of an otherwise 
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It was generally hoped and anticipated that Koprulu Ahmed 
—who had only an infant son—would be succeeded as Grand Vezir 
by his brother, Mustafa Zade, This would have prolonged the family 
rule of the Kopruliis, which through the past two decades had so 
revived the declining Empire within and without. But there was now 
to be a lamentable break in the succession. Sultan Mehmed, in an 
unfortunate moment of self-assertion, chose to exercise that imperial 
prerogative which he had held hitherto in abeyance. He appointed to 
the office of Grand Vezir Ahmed’s brother-in-law, who had lately 
become also his own son-in-law, Kara Mustafa. This created an “in¬ 
terregnum” of thirteen years which was to do irreparable harm to his 
empire. 

Black Mustafa”—as he was named from his swarthy aspect—was 
aman inflated with pride and presumptuous ambitions The ostenta¬ 
tion of his way of life, revelling in pompous display, was notorious. 
Bis harem was reputed to house fifteen hundred concubines and as 
ijumy female slaves, with seven hundred Black Eunuchs to attend 
nenL He endeared himself to the Sultan through his array of innu- 
i ® ri j b,c Worses, hounds, and falcons. As Grand Vezir his cupidity 
offiJ r . ln C0UntIess extortions and acts of corruption, selling 
for ca > i • ^‘ nds without scruple, bargaining with foreign envoys 
en P ! . ulatl ons, and fixing a price, to his own advantage, for audi- 
with the Sultan 

dreamT B Blaclc M “stafa, in his folic de grandeur, nourished 
dristi-in u • d . fame as an imperial conqueror. Fanatically anti- 
wouid on a IS sa * d to bave repeated the threat of Bayczid I that he 
capturin" e v ay Stablc his horses in St. Peter’s at Rome, and that after 
saw himself Cn ^ a he Wou,d march to the Rhine to fight Louis XIV. He 
great £ Ur rci 8 n ing as nominal viceroy but actual sovereign of a 
^ritabiy if 3 " dominion ' But as a general he proved to be of re¬ 
fold much ofu r caliber « squandering through his mistakes in the 
strengthened What lhe K5 P rii lus. with their military competence and 
Wiihi n fi v „ rCSOUrceSt llad gained for the Empire. 

Sharc of the i i? ears the Ottomans under his leadership had lost their 
l *° Nueces. f| ine ’ W ° n by K6 P rUlu - t0 the Russians. This followed 
s,ul campaigns with heavy losses both in men and 
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artillery in a harsh alien climate and terrain, against an enemy whom 
the Turks came increasingly to fear. In 1681 a treaty of peace was 
sioned with the Russians, by which the Turks renounced all claim to 
the Ukraine and withdrew their troops from the area, with the stip¬ 
ulation that neither side should erect fortresses between the Bug and 
the Dniester. Thus a fateful bridgehead was lost by the declining 
Ottoman to the expanding Russian Empire, in a theater of war which 
vvas to become progressively more vital in the centuries to come. 

This did not greatly concern Kara Mustafa, whose ambitions for 
conquest lay elsewhere, in the heart of central Europe. His deter¬ 
mination was to capture Vienna, as the great Suleiman before him 
had failed to do. His opportunity arose through a revolt in Hungary, 
largely inspired by Protestant malcontents against Habsburg Catholic 
oppression. Its leader, Count Emmerich Tekeli, after inflicting a 
defeat on the emperor’s forces, then rejecting an unacceptable truce, 
appealed to the Sultan for aid. This he promised, recognizing Tekeli 
as King of Western Hungary under Ottoman suzerainty. With this 
backing Tekeli resumed his hostilities. He appealed also for aid to 
the French. For Louis XIV, seeking to counterbalance the power 
of the Habsburgs, had already given support against them to Apafy, 
as prince of Transylvania. Now he gave subsidies to Tekeli, while Ins 
envoy at Istanbul promised the Sultan benevolent neutrality, thus 


encouraging an Ottoman attack against Austria. 

When the Austrian envoy to the Porte sought a renewal of 
Kbpriilu’s Treaty of Vasvar with the emperor, the Grand \ czir 
rejected his proposals and delivered to him instead what amounted to 
an ultimatum. This demanded as a condition of peace the surrender 
of the important fortress of Gyor, together with a refund of [he 
expenses he had incurred in preparing for war. To this the Austrian 
envoy replied “A castle may be taken by force of arms but not by 
force of words." Thus war between the Ottoman and the Habsburg 
empires became once more inevitable. Tn the autumn of the )' ea 
1682 the horsetails of the Sultan’s insignia were hoisted before t is 
Seraglio in Istanbul, proclaiming his imminent departure from J’ 
city. He left for Adrianople, where by the spring of 1683 a substan 
army had been assembled. It included a large force of engineers an 
artillerymen, with maintenance units, and a host of Crimean Tatai b 
other irregular horsemen; it was swelled by the usual artisans, l ra , 
men, and camp followers who, with their pack animals—mules, 1 
aloes, and camels—always made an Ottoman army look l * 
than in fact it was. , 

Such was the last great Moslem force to set forth, in the name o 
the faith and in the old Ottoman tradition, against Christian Eur P 

'r/r, U l ^ e ^ ,rn P eror Leopold mustered under a skilled 
Duke Charles of Lorraine, an army inferior in numbers but forti* 
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bv the promise of subsidies from the Pope, together with armed 
support not only from the German princes but also, in breach of his 
recent treaty with the Porte, from King John Sobieski of Poland. 
This confounded the schemes of King Louis XIV, who had sought 
to prevent such an alliance, nourishing designs of his own on the 
Holy Roman Empire at Leopold’s expense. Hence, as before, he was 
not ill-disposed to a Turco-Austrian confrontation. 

Thus in the spring of 1683 the Ottoman army marched forward, 
headed by the Sultan, who on reaching Belgrade transferred its com¬ 
mand, with the standard of the Prophet, to Kara Mustafa. At Essek 
the Grand Vezir was joined by the dissident Hungarian forces of 
Tekeli, marching under a contrasting Christian standard with the 
inscription in Latin “For God and Country,” and bearing the name 
of KruczES, or “inch of the Cross.” Here, in the eyes of the Grand 
Vezir, was a repetition of history, recalling the encounter as allies 
of Sultan Suleiman and John Zapolya. Kara Mustafa had not yet 
openly declared his intention of besieging Vienna itself Between 
Buda and the Austrian frontier there lay a stretch of imperial 
Hungary, screening the approach to the capital at points where the 
Danube was joined by its several tributaries. It was supposed that 
before advancing on Vienna itself, he would reduce these enemy 
garrisons, of which the most important were Gyor and Kormcnd. 

Before Raab, the Grand Vezir held a council of war with his com¬ 
manders, who included the khan of the Crimea. At this, so it is said, 
e Was str °ngly advised by Ibrahim, the veteran pasha of Buda, to 
pursue such precautionary tactics. In support of his argument the 
cent 13 re . counted the fable of a king who placed a pile of gold in the 
out t r ° r car P e ^' fa en offered it to any man who could take it with- 
carn4 r ,ng ° n the car P ct - The winner was one who rolled up the 
Just so ik ^ edge ! until he reached and was able to grab the prize 
Vienna , dm / ns ’ stcd ’ should Kara Mustafa pursue the prize of 
trol JL? ro,, 'ng up” this hostile frontier region by securing con- 
the autum ortresseR ' a °d postponing any attack on the city itself until 
of >ts owj^acc * d"' f °^ ow ‘ ng s P r mg- Then it would surely fall to him 

&m^ nd ,^ ir answer ed him: “You are an old man of eighty— 
the sameVi* , efective " The khan of the Crimea, Selim Ghirai, voiced 
of the Gn C H v pasha * thus incurring henceforward the enmity 
Mustafa rev ■ i, lr .' ™ s course had other supporters. But Kara 
itself. For ifr - his deten nination to march directly on Vienna 
nians ’” He 0 T US ca P ture “all the Christians would obey the Otto- 
tJ)e Raab, He Cred en B>neers to construct pontoon bridges across 
Ibr ahiin p a . t;rosscd . h with his army and at once marched westward 
f °rc c Was j , a re maincd behind to take care of the stores. A small 
’ as a to contain Gyor. The Tatar irregulars were 
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lei loose with the forces of Tekcli to ravage the lands before and 
around him—to set the “Turk-bells” ringing once more the alarm 
through central Europe. 

Kara Mustafa thus appeared with the bulk of his army before the 
walls of Vienna on July 13. When his batteries were in position the 
customary message, demanding surrender and conversion to Islam, 
or evacuation with a safe-conduct to the citizens, was conveyed to 
the walls by a Turkish officer and handed over to a soldier for trans¬ 
mission to Count Stahremberg, the governor of the city. It evoked 
no reply. The emperor himself with his court had withdrawn westward 
to Passau, and his commander-in-chief, Charles of Lorraine, with 


some two-thirds of the small Austrian army, to Linz, up the Danube. 
The remaining third was left within the walls to reinforce the garrison, 
which nonetheless amounted only to some twelve thousand. 

The Ottoman camp, pitched to the west of the city in the form of a 
crescent moon, was in itself a city of canvas, with twenty-five thousand 


tents and fifty thousand baggage carts. In the center of it reigned 
Black Mustafa, directing the conduct of the siege and the business of 
government from a concourse of tents rivalling in splendour the mem¬ 
orable pavilions of Suleiman. For the repulse of the Turkish armies 
and the salvation of his capital the Emperor Leopold relied largely 
on his allies in Europe—the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and 
shove all King John Sobieski of Poland. But he had called for their 
help only when the threat to Vienna itself became imminent, and it 
was slow to materialize. On the other hand Kara Mustafa was slow 
oresta h it, as he might well have done, by storming the walls with 
™ superior forces in a swift all-out assault. Here it seems that he was 
wounTn by ? varice - If the city fell by assault, the booty within it 
be all £• l ° Ws P lunderin g soldiers. If it capitulated, the booty would 

Wh ' S K Wn -’ 05 re P resenta tivc of the Sultan. 
super-io 11 thC Si - ge began k was soon evident that the defenders were 
Kara M 10 art,Ilcr y> with more and better guns than the besiegers. 
Suleim-in^u had no hcav >' ^^ery. thus repeating the omission of 
light and * COuld not transport it this far. He used only guns of 
fielej buf raed,um caliber, effective enough against adversaries in the 
of their ‘ nadequate against strong fortress walls. Moreover, much 
failed to laiUnition . manufactured at Buda, was poor, and shells 
t0 re ly ra*th ° dC " Treatin S artillery as an auxiliary, the Turks chose 
where nn u ° n m[n ' n & at which they had excelled in sieges else- 

Kar a m b y 31 Candia - 

surrounding^ 3 firSt cncirc l ed the greater part of the city and the 
°ver a j g c °untryside, sealing it off from the forces of the enemy 
Chri stian can?***? ° f the Danube - Then he started, with the aid of 
the walls and of • - Ur * to buiId a network of trenches, approaching 
ltlcir bastions to mine them at various points. But the 
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stonework was solid and the defenders were courageous, not content 
to remain static but making vigorous sorties, moreover always quick 
to repair any damages to their defenses. Often the Turks with their 
sabeR were ineffective in assaults against the Germans with their hal¬ 
berds scythes, and battle-axes. But their mines made breaches in 
the walls" On September 4, following a major explosion, they drove 
Stahremberg’s men from the ravelin, then poured through a wide 
breach into the Burg, calling upon Allah as they waved their 
standards and brandished their weapons. After a two-hour fight with 
heavy losses on both sides, they were driven back. Nonetheless the 
situation of the defenders was critical 

But at this moment came news that at last the reinforcing army of 
the Poles was at hand. The advance of King John Sobieski, starting 
from Warsaw and delaying at Cracow, had been as slow as Mustafa’s 
attack En route he met with little resistance. Soon he was crossing 
the Danube by a bridge of boats, to link up with the main Austrian 
army of the Duke of Lorraine and with the contingents from Bavaria 
and Saxony. After a council of war they marched for three days 
again without interference—up difficult forest paths to the heights of 
the Kahlenberg, commanding Vienna, which they found to their 
surprise to be unoccupied. From here Sobicski looked down on the 
besieged city, whose standing walls, surrounded by a maze of mining 
trenches, were intermittently broken by piles of rubble; and on his 
enemy’s camp, still spread openly around it without entrenchment or 
concentration of his forces. At this he commented with confidence; 
‘‘This man is badly encamped. He knows nothing of war, we shall 
certainly defeat him.” 

Kara Mustafa, intent on the siege, had indeed failed to plan in ad¬ 
vance for the defense of his besiegers against such a relief force. The 
Ottoman camp was unfortified, and largely unprotected either by o ^ 
servation posts on the ridges or cavalry patrols on the plain, Mo fC ^ 
over, even now, when Mustafa knew that the arrival of the relieving 
army was imminent, he made no immediate move to transfer any P iir ^ 
of his forces to meet its attack. He neglected to prevent either t w 
Austrian or the Polish troops from crossing the Danube, an operatic 
which called for the dispatch of a well-armed force under his 
command, but which he left to the Tatar khan of the Crimea on ' 
spot, blaming him afterward as a scapegoat for his failure to °PP a . 
them. Similarly he made no attempt either to check the enemy s 
vance up the steep rocky flanks of the Kahlenberg, or to forestall 1 a 
by guarding its heights. Only when the crest and the slopes of it 
into name, with the enemy’s rockets and bonfires, did he realize ^ 
u was too late to do so. All he could do now was to march a f° rC . ..j 
the lower slopes of the range and await Sobieski’s headlong. d° wn 
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Before dawn on September 12 it came, the disciplined Christians 
descending in exact order of battle and precedence, but seeming to the 
Turks like “a flood of black pitch coming down the mountain consum¬ 
ing everything it touched.” Kara Mustafa believed that a force of cav¬ 
alry would be adequate to repulse it. Only when the khan of the 
Crimea urged the use of the Janissaries did he detach a contingent of 
them for the purpose, leaving their main force still in the trenches be¬ 
fore the city. Nor was there now time to bring up adequate artillery. 

The ensuing battle, with the Turkish forces thus caught between the 
two fires of a well-armed garrison and a well-led relief force, lasted 
throughout that day. At first it took the form of a confused series of 
encounters amid the rocks and the ravines of the hillside. Then down 


in the plain, following a fierce engagement between the Turkish and 
the Polish cavalry, with that of the Germans, Sobieski led his best 
troops directly against the Turkish center and into the camp, where 
the Grand Vezir’s tent was conspicuous. At the sight of the Christian 
conqueror in person the Tatar khan exclaimed: “By Allah! The King 
is really among us,” and with his men galloped off in flight. The great 
mass of the Ottoman army broke and fled in confusion, leaving ten 
thousand dead on the battlefield. 


The Janissaries in their trenches before the city, who had risked no 
assault yet would not retreat, were cut to pieces between its defenders 
in front of them and the victorious Poles in their rear. In the general 
panic the whole of the Ottoman camp was abandoned with all its 
art! lery, a hundred thousand oxen, and such spoils as jewelled weap- 
ns an girdles, rich carpets and tissues and furs, which became the 
fou^rf l |* tC | S °^?°k* es ki and his army. But to their disappointment they 
with th' 1 ' C °' n ° r J )u ^* on * s ^ nce tRc Turks had grabbed it to carry 1 off 
behearrTf' dme ' ^■ ur ‘ os ‘ t > es among the booty included a newly 
an aviarv *T nia J e ost . rich; a parrot which obstinately evaded capture; 
of coffee °i. cr birds in gilded cages; and above all large supplies 
TheG Wh ' c )l Ied to ,he establishment of Vienna’s first coffeehouse, 
dardof th^p * CZ ’ r ^ ed haste with the rest, rescuing only the stan- 
tuous tent t r u Pliet 3nd 3 substantial sum of money, leaving his sump- 
°f victory ° the Polis 1j k *ng, who dispatched to his queen as a token 
acc ompan v a , den stbrup from Mustafa’s charger. Boasting in an 
riches, he' ln f Ctle - r ° f ,lis ca P ture of the infidel’s camp with all its 
plunder th* Cd in dctail the Precious fruits of his own personal 
«u%i and r C ,° n J Iud . ed: “We are driving before us a host of camels, 
? an te nt to t • prisoners.” Count Stahremberg came to the Otto- 
th « tent was a j , respects to Sobieski as Vienna's deliverer. Before 
Turing the h 8rCat - k anner of cloth of gold, between gilded staves. 
Ihr °ugh the ch rSetai,S ° f lhe Su,tan ’ and next day this was borne 
d Vict °ry nrr,^? - n triurn ph, while the Christian commanders rode in 
process ion behind it. 
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• ct n fierce resistance from the Ottoman garrison. A year later 
they^rcncwed their siege of Buda. which the Turks, who were fighting 
a series of determined rear-guard actions made three attempts to 
relieve But it fell to the imperial troops, with the slaughter of its com- 
menders and garrison. Thus in 1686, after a century and a half of 
Turkish rule having survived six separate sieges, the city of Buda, 
to the delight of all Europe, passed finally into Hungarian hands. 


A year later, in a counteroffensive, the new Grand Vezir, Suleiman, 
led a hr°e Ottoman army toward the Drava. Here he encountered the 
forces of Charles of Lorraine on the historic field of Mohacs. where 
those of Sultan Suleiman had won their first crucial battle for Hun- 
aarv. Now history was reversed with a disastrous defeat, in which the 
Grand Vezir’s army was routed with the loss of some twenty thousand 
men. The bulk of Hungary' was thus now-secured for the Emperor 
Leopold, who crowned as its king his eldest son, Joseph, later in his 
turn to become emperor. For the effective defense of the recaptured 
territories it now remained only to recover Belgrade, w'hich would 
serve as their bulwark. This was achieved within a year by Prince 


Ludwig of Bavaria, after only a brief resistance. Its recapture was 
followed by that of other key fortresses in the Danube basin, pushing 
the campaign of imperial reconquest eastward into Bulgaria as far as 


Nicopolis, and into Serbia as far southward as Nish. 


Meanwhile, the defeat at Mohacs had provoked mutiny in the Otto 
man army and an insurrection in the capital, which led to the deposi 
tion—but not to the execution—of Mehmed TV. He retired into exi c- 
where he was forbidden to indulge in his one favourite pastime <• 
hunting. The elder of his two brothers was brought out from the a S 
to succeed him as Suleiman II. Proving, despite his seclusion, 
a ruler more responsible than his brother, moreover seriously ca 
cerned to quell the continuing and mounting disorders, he con'J . 
an extraordinary council of the Divan at Adrianople. Acceptive ^ 
advice of his counsellors, he appointed as Grand Vezir the t r « 
the Kdpruliis, Mustafa Zade, who had been passed over in ^ av0 
Kara Mustafa on the death of his brother, Ahmed, thirteen ^ 
lier. Accepting office on the same absolute terms as his fat c ^ 
brother, he summoned to a Divan the chief imperial dignit jnes 
warned them severely of the acute perils confronting the Einp* r ’ ' ^ 
we go on in this way,” he predicted, "another campaign wi SL 
enemy encamped before the gates of Istanbul.” . .“dy- 

Animated by the spirit and well trained in the methods ot ^ 
nasty, Kopriilii III, as he thus became, set vigorously t0 
penishing the treasury, reforming the administration, rcv,v \~con- 
strengthening the army for a campaign to recover lost ground- 
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sistcntly invoking the name and the laws of the Prophet, he inspired 
the Turks for a spell against the Habsburgs. As it happened the 
emperor at this moment, in 1688, became diverted by events further 
afield. These sprang from the English Revolution and the emergence 
of William of Orange. With his Grand Alliance, involving the powers 
of the League of Augsburg, he was soon at war against Louis XTV, 
requiring the aid of the emperor in a second front, to which he sent 
contingents under his two commanders, Charles of Lorraine and Lud¬ 
wig of Bavaria. This gave the Ottomans a breathing space. When the 
French ambassador urged Koprulii that the Porte should refuse recog¬ 
nition to William of Orange, he rejected such a course, reasonably 
insisting that it was not for the Ottomans, who had so often dethroned 
their sovereigns, to contest the right of the English to dethrone theirs. 
He was, however, only too willing to oblige the ambassador in his 
second request, to make war against the emperor. 

In 1690, bearing the Prophet’s sacred standard, he did so. After a 
series of preparatory operations in which the Tatars were involved, 
Kopriilii unleashed Tekeli once more into Transylvania, where he 
created a well-timed diversion. Then at the head of his main army 
, advanc ed into Serbia, recaptured Nish with other fortresses and a 
arge stretch of lost territory, and laid siege to Belgrade, which capit¬ 
ated once more with unexpected abruptness, largely owing to the 
exp os ion under fire of a large powder magazine within the fortress, 
u gmg that it was by now too late in the season for large-scale cam- 
i Sent a smad force into Transylvania to reinforce Tekeli 

IS nve . a § a fost the Austrians. Kopriilii Mustafa Zade then left a 
.» f™ 0 in Bel g ra de and returned to Istanbul, where the Sultan 

T im° r h ,S Grand Vezir 3 lriu ”>Phal reception, 
which in nn° Ut tbe w ‘ ntcr Kopriilii organized an even larger army, 

A short I C . SUmmer 1691 marched from Belgrade up the Danube. 

°f the ev ^ ^ nCC u P stream * at Slankamen, it encountered the army 
The Gran^ v°, nCed ^ r,nce Ludwig, descending from Peterwardein. 
the offensi * CZ ’ r consu l ted his own generals as to whether to take 
attack. Th- C or r f ma ' n 0n the defensive, waiting for the enemy to 
meats. But K •• de * a Y * n the expectation of Tatar reinforce- 

ad mini s trati ^ wh . ose military- judgment was less sure than his 
v eteran COm C decided on an attack. Reproaching the bearded 
nian » he cried ,a, *r^ r *? h °' °PP osed ft as more of a phantom than a 
From the c*. Ct * be cann °n advance!” 
toe fact that th? ^ erce batde went badly for the Turks despite 
sac cessiv e i mn » Clr b ° ats had W0n the advantage on the river. Their 
c 'Plinccl fire _? etU0US charges were met by the deadly, sustained, dis- 
‘ Ill mine nt Kodkt C3eray su P e nor in musketry. When defeat appeared 
a desperate h ™ rase,f ’ hoping in the last resort to save the day, 
charge. Calling upon Allah, he cleared his way with 
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a drawn sword, flanked by his guards through the ranks of ,he 
Adrians The heroic gesture was in vain. Their ranks stood firm. 
He was hit to the forehead and killed by a bullet His guards saw him 
fall lost courage, and fled His commanders, who might for a while 
haJe concealed the news of his death from the troops, broke into 
lamentations and allowed it to spread, thus undermining morale and 
creatine a general panic. The army fled in total disorder, abandoning 
its camp to the enemy, with the usual haul of artillery.^ 

The Austrians, if at substantial cost, had gained a decisive victory, 
For the Ottomans, the death in battle after a mere two years in power 
of their last shining hope, Kbprulii the Virtuous, was a crucial disaster. 
Hungary was lost to them. So, with the accompanying defeat and 
expulsion of Tekeli, was Transylvania. Sultan Suleiman II had died 
soon after the start of the campaign after a reign of four years. His 
brother was brought from the Cage to succeed him as Ahmed II, 
reigning for four years more under a burden of shame and despair 
which was to hasten his end. 

Only the operations in the Aegean now provided the Turks with 
a grain of consolation. The Venetians had found the Morea hard to 
hold in the continuing presence of the Turkish pasha at Thebes, and 
had failed in their attempts either to recover a base in Crete or to 
capture an Aegean island. But in 1693 Morosini, now of a great age, 
became Doge and commander of all the armed forces of Venice. He 
resolved on the capture of Chios, an island ofT Smyrna which was 
almost as important a base for the Turks as the Dardanelles. Having 
planned the operation, he died before its execution. The Venetian 
fleet, however, captured Chios with the aid of papal and Maltese 
squadrons, greatly to the distress of the already grieved and now 
ailing Sultan Ahmed But the Venetian garrison held it only untl 
the following year, when a Turkish fleet drove off a reinforcing Vene¬ 
tian squadron and recaptured the island. This opportune victory w 
hailed with celebrations in Istanbul, though the Sultan did not l»' e 
to hear the good news of it. He had died meanwhile of the dropsi^ 
condition that had afflicted both his brothers, to be succeeded by nl! > 
nephew, Mustafa II. . f 

Credit for this Ottoman naval recovery was due to a new clue 
admiral, a Barbary corsair named Hassan and nicknamed 
morto. since in his youth he had reappeared unexpectedly in ,Al ^ ’ 
aving been left for dead during an engagement with the Vene 1 
h y fV, VC ' otherwise indecisive operations against them he 
brought a spell of new life and hope to Turkish naval power m 
eastern Mediterranean. 

11115 was counterbalanced in the Black Sea > 
to >he r ' 5 U ^ v hands of tlle new enem y> Russia. Hitherto, 1 ^ 
h Cnmean Tatars, the Turks had enjoyed some success m 
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ion gainst both Poles, whom they defeated in 1688, and Russians, 
who failed in two successive campaigns in the Crimea, instigated by 
Sobie-ski, to make headway against the Tatars. But there had now 
come to' power an adversary more formidable, Peter the Great. In 
1695 he renewed the Russian war in the Crimea on a new strategic 
basis. His objective was now Azov, at the mouth of the Don. First he 
captured four Turkish forts on the lower Dnieper. In the following 
year he captured Azov itself, with the aid not only of a shallow-draft 
flotilla but of a seagoing fleet which he had built up far from the river 
and placed in the hands of experienced commanders and crews. He 
then set up a naval station nearby at Taganrog. Here he carried out a 
major shipbuilding program, assembling technicians, engineers, and 
shipwrights from among Austrian, Dutch, Italian, and English experts, 
recruiting not only Slav but foreign seamen, and launching a squadron 
of vessels on the lines of the ships of the Barbary corsairs. His fleet 
was still confined to the Sea of Azov, barred from the Black Sea by 
the Turkish fortress on the Straits of Kcrtch. But the possession and 
control of this outlet were now his determined objectives. He was 
establishing for the first time a degree of Russian naval power fraught 
with menace for the Ottoman Empire. 


Meanwhile, in the central theater of war, the new Sultan Mustafa 
II was proving to be a young man of spirit and energy, no mere 
lUntcr like his father, Mehmed IV, but a warrior burning with ardour 
to revive in his own person the martial traditions of his great Ottoman 
forebears. Three days after Sultan Ahmed’s death, he issued a re¬ 
markable and outspoken document, a Hatti-Shcrif. or imperial writ, 
nich denounced the ways of his recent predecessors and proposed 
^‘should | ea d his armies in person against the Habsburg emperor. 

n ec arcd himself resolved to fight them in person. 
tenam^ n ^l! S tbe ^’ rand Vezir, the other vezirs, his ulema, the lieu- 
seriousi and tlle a £has of his armies were ordered to assemble and 
againci n/ 0 cons hler whether he should personally open hostilities 
thre e dn C ™ peror or re #in in Adrianople. After deliberating for 
mand h? u . c Divan decided against the assumption of the com- 
foatter -L- ^ — w ho was in any case inexperienced in military 

to th e statT thC grounds both of danger to his person and expense 

He did USl - lfU S rCp,y was a brief declaration: “I persist in march- 
fo being led S ° '? 1696 ’ to enthusiasm of troops for so long unused 
from Bel Hr J n ,he ficId b >' their own revered Sultan. He led an army 
of Tem 2 <0 capture several small fortresses and to repulse the 
,lc P r eceed^d eSVa [’ by the Duke of Saxony. Since the season was late, 
a Ppropri a tp wd' fart,ler bul returned to Istanbul. Here he received an 
eicome from the officials who had discouraged his enter- 
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Suleiman the Magnificent, close on a century and a half earlier, had 
failed in his siege of Vienna, largely through problems or transport 
and shortage of supplies. But he had withdrawn from its walls with 
his army intact. Black Mustafa, on the other hand, had fought and lost 
a pitched battle in the field against an enemy inferior m numbers; and 
his army insofar as it survived, was reduced to a fugitive rabble. His 
was the defeat which in the eyes of Europe broke the prestige of the 
Ottoman Turks once and for all as a conquering nation. 


After the fall of the city the Christian armies, under Sobieski and 
Lorraine, were quick to pursue the fugitive Turks. Kara Mustafa in 
his flight paused at Raab, to reassemble the remnants of his forces and 
redistribute his commands. In a rage he accused his enemy, and the 
opponent of his tactics, Ibrahim Pasha, the governor of Buda, of de¬ 
liberate disloyalty in fleeing first from the field with his troops and 
thus precipitating the flight of the rest. He then ordered his execution, 
together w ith that of other high-ranking officers selected as scapegoats, 
The routed army struggled on toward Buda, continually harassed 
by the Austrian militia from the various fortresses left in enemy hands, 
while its Tatar irregulars ravaged the Hungarian lands throughout the 
retreat, as they had done in the advance. In a rear-guard action at 
Parkany, the pursuing Poles, first checked and caught in an ambush, 
were impetuously attacked by the Turks, but in a murderous encoun¬ 
ter drove them back to the banks of the Danube. As they crowded 
onto a bridge of boats it collapsed from the weight of their fugitives, 
of whom seven thousand were cither drowned or slaughtered. This 
led to the siege and surrender of Gran, which became a rampart no 
longer of the imperial Turks, as its initial capture by Suleiman na 
made it, but of the imperial Austrians and Germans. The 1urkte 
forces then withdrew to Belgrade, whence the Sultan had pre\u’ u& ^ 
withdrawn to Adrianople. From here he now sent his Grand C lan 
berlain with orders to return with the head of the Grand Ve/.u- 
Kara Mustafa was executed in his turn, as he had executed so many 
others. Such was the fate of the vain, covetous, flamboyant 
whose military ineptitude had brought upon the Ottoman Emp ,r ^ 
greatest defeat. Such was the end of the fateful year of the last si 
o Vienna. Sixteen more years, nonetheless, were to pass before 
end of the war it had launched. 


Christendom greeted the news of the relief of the imperial city . 
rapture Here at long last must be the death knell of Moslem 

turai nmntl ng - f ° rCVCr the alarm of the Turk-bells in Europe. 
Fmnirp ^ were recalled * foretelling the end of the 0 

had P nrVv n H 6 f 9 Surcly tWS had indeCd COme t0 P aSS - ThC P °£fce <>l 
had prayed for a Christian victory, celebrated it with a serv(ft 
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thanksgiving, then urged yet another—the fourteenth—crusade to 
clinch it, as the allied commanders resolved to press home their ad¬ 
vantage. His long-cherished plans for a Holy League now sprang into 
life with its formation at Linz in the spring of 1684, comprising the 
three Christian powers of Austria, Poland, and Venice—with the hope 
of additional cooperation from Persia. Each power would strike in the 
region which most concerned its interests—Austria into Hungary and 
the mid-Danube basin in the direction of the Balkan passes; Poland 
southward to the Black Sea coast and along it; Venice in Dalmatia. 
Greece, and the islands. A medal was struck commemorating the har¬ 
mony and concord of the three “heroes” of the League, the Emperor 
Leopold, Sobieski King of Poland, and the Doge of Venice. In fact, 
as always in the past, the political interests of the three soon conflicted 
over their mutual frontiers and spheres of interest. But for some five 


years the League seemed effective enough as a military instrument. 

Initiating its planned campaign in 1 684, the Republic of Venice, 
for the first time in its history, declared open war against the Sultan. 
The Venetians under Morosini fitted out a fleet, with the aid of Malta 
and Tuscany, which captured Prevesa and the offshore island of Santa 
Maura; then landed with some local corsair support in Dalmatia, and 
aunched land forces into Albania and Bosnia. In the following year 
orosini accomplished the conquest of the Morea, deriving sup- 
: i* c ^ rm Turkish action, from the obstreperous inhabitants of 
1e . an *» and winning for himself the epithet of “Peloponncsiaco." 
\ ^ ear ^ atcr his land forces, composed largely of German contin- 
th™^.- 3 Swed ‘ sh commander, advanced northward to Corinth, 

bomhfwT 8 ^ and ca P tllred Athens. In the course of the Venetian 
years * ? 1ent (he Part hcnon, carefully preserved for two thousand 
c&lecHh W k S hlt by a she,b Tb is blew U P a powder magazine con- 
Ihns benif the Turks and destroyed a large part of the temple, 
uated AthT hl f" g l ° posterit } r a ruin. Afterward the Venetians cvac- 
Thebes hiu* ° F fear of rc Prisals from the Turkish garrison still at 
a lioness r, rei r aovcd the lion of the Piraeus which now adorns, with 

The *c<Z f'u S ’ the Arscnal ° f Venice. 
iPodolia bpf 0t v lhree “ heroic ” Christian allies, the Poles, failed 
Sobieski had L 0I " C Kamieniec - which remained a Turkish fortress. But 
Tran sylvania m r e ambitious designs, farther afield, in Moldavia and 
c °nflict with Vh - hc aspired t0 control; and here he soon came into 
lssert rival cln- m . terests of his ally the emperor, who was quick to 
P ° rl for a cam ™ m - the arca * He thus failed to obtain imperial sup- 
c °iclusi Ve result 3 ^ 11 * n Moldavia in 1686, which he fought with in- 

J: ro atia, which w tbe Austrian forces had occupied much of 

' mc ' at lvancin? SU ° n t0 become an Austrian province. At the same 
S rom Gran, the Austrians recaptured Neuhausel 
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prise and proceeded in triumph to the Seraglio to the accompaniment 
Tmmic and gunfire, with the prisoners-threc hundred of them all 
announced to the public as generals-and vanous troph.es wh.ch h.s 

a ™n tefollowint year, full of hope for another successful campaign, 
he again marched with an army to Belgrade. But th.s rime he was 
confronted by the emperor’s new and brilliant commander, Pnnce 
Fuoen of Savoy. Moreover, his own commanders, m repeated councils 
of war, were deeply divided in their opinions as to the line of advance 
to pursue—whether westward into Slavonia or northward into Hungary 

_and the Sultan was indecisive and irresolute. Finally it was decided 

to march northward up the valley of the Tisza and to cross it at Zenta. 

But Prince Eugen, learning from a prisoner of war, under tne 
threat of death, of the Sultan’s decision, made a senes of resolute 
forced marches to forestall his crossing. He arrived at Zenta with a 
large army when the Turks, who had erected a temporary bridge, 
were halfway across the river. The Sultan with his cavalry and most 
of his artillery were already on the left bank, the rest of the arttl er\ 
with his infantry still entrenched on the right bank. Had the Tur s, 
with their infantry and artillery support, attacked Prince Eugen s' army 
at once, when it was still incomplete and not yet ready for bat e. 
they might have driven him back. As it was, discord still reign* 
among their officers; the Sultan remained on the left bank; an t e 
infantry made no move from their trenches, enabling Eugen to com 
plete his preparations for an attack. Though only two hours we 
left to him before sunset, and though a courier had arrived tro 
Vienna with orders not to risk a battle, he was a man always rea , 
to take chances, and in a spirit of bold decision disregarded the or 
Drawing up his forces in the form of a half-moon before the se^ 
circle of the enemy trenches, he launched a concerted attac 
left, right, and center against the whole Turkish line. The resu ' 
as Eugen described it, “a frightful blood-bath" and a swift de ca 
the Turks. Their troops fell into confusion, their comman cr ‘^. f 
mained disunited, a body of Janissaries mutinied and turned oD ^ e( j 
officers to slaughter them. More than twenty thousand Turks P er * ^ 
including the Grand Vezir, four other vezirs, a large number o P a ^ fC 
and thirty Aghas of the Janissaries. Another ten thousand men 
drowned while attempting to cross the river, and hardly mor t£) 
a thousand succeeded in doing so. Eugen’s men, so he re ^° r n an 
the Emperor, “could stand on the dead bodies as thoug 
island ” All was over by nightfall. . ^ the 

The Sultan, from the opposite bank of the river, watc ^is 
destruction of his army in helpless dismay, then retreated w g llfie n 
cavalry to Temesvar and so to Belgrade and Istanbul. , 3t her. 

was prevented, by problems of supply and the onset of bad 
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f om following up his victory. But he had captured, quite apart from 
money and arms, nine thousand wagons, sixty thousand camels, 
lifieen hundred head of cattle, seven hundred horses—and the Great 
Seal of the Grand Vezir, the symbol of the Sultan’s authority, which 
had never before fallen into enemy hands. The discouraged young 
Sultan Mustafa was never again to appear in the field in command 
of an army. His gallant attempt, without military experience or the 
inherited skills of his forebears, to pit himself against the seasoned 
commanders of a revived western Europe, and thus to emerge as the 
final famed saviour of his country, had pathetically failed. 

He fell back once again on the Kdpriilu family to restore Ottoman 
fortunes, and nominated as Grand Vezir Koprulu Hussein, a son of 
the elder brother of Mehmed and cousin of Ahmed. As the fourth of 
his line he did his best to restore the administrative and economic 
situation at home. But in Europe there was now little left to be done. 
Since the siege of Vienna the Habsburg imperial forces had won nine 
major victories and captured nine major fortresses. If Hussein still 
prepared in a precautionary spirit for war, he was, as a former gov¬ 
ernor of Belgrade, familiar enough with the superiority of the imperial 
armies to advocate peace; and peace was at last imminent. 

The moment had arrived when an end to the long war suited not 
only the defeated Turks—who had sought it at intervals from the start 
as they fought their courageous rear-guard action—but their victori- 
°r S J^ uro P ean cnem ies. Venice was exhausted. Poland, with the death 
ot Sobieski in 1696, was fading out of the picture. The Emperor 
Leopold was preoccupied with European commitments, notably now 
clinWar of the Spanish Succession. He was moreover in- 
ofnt ‘ n 3 rea,istic s P ir it to appraise and consolidate the conquests 
rath n* 0 territory with which the war had enriched his empire, 
march u pursue ambiti °t»s dreams of wider conquest through a 
on thlf thc Bos P orus Only Peter the Great, for the first time starting 
plaRtu* ,u Ca A eCr 0f Russ,an aggression which was henceforward to 
to Vj e C OUoman Empire, sought to prolong the war. He paid a visit 
But he n w T ° PUt prcssure on emperor for an alliance to do so. 
had been* 8 - 0 late in thc da y- For meanwhile, overtures for peace 
Hnehnrt ln, , t,atcd b >' two powers not directly involved in the war— 

Bngf h d Holland - 

with matt, rcIat,ons with the Porte had hitherto been concerned mainly 
giish vesselk ° l COmmerc o—in particular with the protection of En- 
0f Cret against attacks by thc Barbary corsairs, and at the time 
int0 service* n * ar against their attempted’conscription by the Turks 
P rc stig e at th^i? 51 Venicc During the Civil War at home. English 
bas $adors f r ° k e had been lowered by the presence of rival am- 
° m both sides. But now, with the accession of William III, 
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, phinced Already, with Holland, he had pressed for 

the intents of his war against Louis XIV. 

Thiswas now at an end But it was still in the interests of Britain and 
Holland, both politically and commercaHy, to prevent France front 
emerchn* as the successor to the mercantile empire of \ emeu This 
Louis XlV’s representative at the Porte was seeking to achieve by 
inducing the Sultan to expel all Venetians from his dominions. More¬ 
over the war of the Holy League had seriously damaged he English 
Levant trade, through a decline in the demand at the Sultans court 
for luxury goods from England. 

Thus the English ambassador. Lord Paget, and his Dutch colleague, 
Jacob Colyer, now offered to act as mediators for a peace treaty be¬ 
tween the Porte and the Christian powers on the basis of uti possidetis. 
This meant that each should keep the territory it now held, and thus 
in principle the treaty would ratify all European conquests of Turkish 
territory Kbpriilu Hussein summoned a council of state, and a few 
days later the Sultan put before Paget, for transmission to the king 
of England, counterproposals involving specific modifications anu 
especially the restoration to Turkey of Transylvania. The Anglo* 
Dutch mediation was nonetheless accepted. 

Thus a peace conference was held in the last months of 169K at 
Karlowitz, in Croatia, on the right bank of the Danube. It took place 
in a hall especially designed to neutralize differences of precedence 
between victors and vanquished, with four equally placed entrances 
for the four powers. To these Russia was added at the request of t 
emperor. 

Peter the Great, with his naval designs on the Straits of Kertc . 
leading into the Black Sea. was not satisfied with a settlement ln a 
allowed him only Azov and the adjoining districts already in his 
session, and would sign no more than a truce for two years. E cc 
tivcly isolated at the conference, he became embittered against t 
Habsburgs for "taking no more notice of him than a dog." and lca '’ 11 ^ 
him to “come off with empty pockets.” The other powers, after o r 
and often acrimonious negotiations, agreed to treaties of twenty 
years and upward, involving only minor modifications of the P r 
ciple of uti possidetis. The Habsburg empire retained Slavonia. r 
sylvania, a large section of Hungary without Tcmesvar. and a slr< r. j 
of territory cast of the Tisza, leaving the Turks with about one- 
of their previous Hungarian possessions and thus becoming . 
finally established at the gates of the Balkans. Poland rega 
Podolia, Kamieniec, and the western Ukraine, with a stretch ol 
r ‘ t °7 J c ? st of the T i$za. but withdrew from Moldavia Venice reta» 
the Morea, the island of Santa Maura, and most of her con . c l u ^ l0r tli 
Dalmatia and Albania, but relinquished conquered territories 
of the Isthmus of Corinth. The Turks refused to give up Tekelh 
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Hungarian rebel now a refugee in Istanbul, to the Austrians, but 
removed him to Asia Minor, at a safe distance from the imperial 
frontiers, where his wife, with her confiscated dowry returned to her, 
was permitted by the emperor to join him. The Treaty of Karlowitz 
was signed on January 26, 1699, at an hour selected by the Turks for 
astrological reasons. Its signature was announced by the firing of 
cannon which echoed, for once peacefully, from the Danube fortresses 
of Peterwardein and Belgrade. 

Such, as the seventeenth century drew to its close, was the end 
of an era in the history of the Ottoman Empire. No longer was it to 
be accounted an aggressive, expanding power, as the Christian powers 
had known and feared it for more than three centuries past. Once and 
for all, though it remained strong in Asia, its period of retraction in 
Europe had started, to continue with a series of defeats marked by a 
series of progressively more unfavourable treaties. Definitely there 
would be no return to the great days of the conquerors. By the 
European statesmen the inferiority of the Ottoman Empire to Europe 
and increasing dependence upon it was henceforward accepted as a 
political fact. 

Once and for all the power of the West, with its rising nation-states, 
had outstripped the power of the East. The gap between them was to 
v, i en Irom now onward, not only in military standards, but in the 
pattern of economic and social development which underlay and 
j^on ltioned them. Internally the Ottoman Empire was, in modem 
enns, backward; its evolution, in the face of its continuing decline, 
roamed obstinately slow arid indeed at periods deliberately static, 
^ernationally its future status was thus to be a matter of concern, 
dance^ m '^ ar ^ ^ ul increasingly in diplomatic terms. No more a 
very \v 'i- ^ ttoman Empire could become so, through its 

Such nn neSS ’ aS l ^ e ’ nslrumenl of another power bent on aggression. 

W * at tfle dawn of the eighteenth century, was imperial Russia. 
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Peter the Great was an absolute monarch, comparable to 
Mchmed, the conqueror of Byzantium, two and a half centuries 
earlier. As emperor of the “third Rome;’ presuming to be not only 
the "Sovereign and Autocrat of all Russia” but “the new Tsar Con¬ 
stantine for the new city of Constantinople, ’ he aspired, under the 
insignia of the double-headed eagle, to reconquer it from the Ottoman 
Turks. Supreme ruler, as the Sultan had been, of a military state, 
divinely instituted and geared to imperial conquest, Peter was well 
launched on an aggressive policy of widespread expansion in Europe 
and Asia, which successive tsars were to pursue through the cen¬ 
turies to come. Imperial Russia threatened to be an enemy more 
formidable than any the Ottomans had yet encountered. For she 
was a united, nationalistic power such as the rest of C hristian Europe, 
with its disparate religious, political, and national interests, had 
never succeeded in becoming; a power endowed with immense terri- 
|°rial and human resources; a power moreover enjoying, through 
identity of faith, a strong potential hold over the European subjects 
‘-f her infidel enemy. 

Above all, Peter the Great was a man of the present, while the 
ttomans had remained men of the past. The earlier Sultans had 
triumphed in unity through the adoption and adaptation of institu- 
j Qns and instruments, essentially of the East, at a time of its superior- 
'* the West. They derived experience first from the pagan nomadic 
life on the Asiatic steppes, then from that of the settled 
vocations of medieval Islam. They improved upon these to create. 
a n n . U f h llle centri dized organization of manpower and resources, 
ar Cnll S htene d, well-ordered’" state with a well-disciplined professional 
pri y : jpdieval Europe, still geared, with its city-states and feudal 
Plincrf 3 the fragmentations of an outmoded and ill-disci- 

Brn S ° Ciety ’ P rov ed unable effectively to resist this. 
th e tidT’ the P rocess °f evolution and the passage of time, 
lad turned. The West had become stronger than the East, 
impend’ poised between the two and ready to strike, was this new 
Tsar p ^queror, a leader of vision, resolution, and energy, the 
still pri' - 1 0( Ru ssia. Determined to achieve victory for a people 
m,Uve > over the Ottomans now in decline, he opted at home 
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for a policy of Westernization. His first lesson was learned when as 
a boy he witnessed and endured a savage coup d’etat by the Muscovite 
equivalent of the Janissaries, the Streltsy. When they mutinied six 
years later, in 1698, he destroyed the entire force, quite as savagely. 
They were, as he saw them, “in truth nothing but begetters of evil, 
and not soldiers.” Their removal opened the way to a major reor¬ 
ganization, modernization, and expansion of the Russian army, 
through a new establishment of guard regiments. Trained by modern 
European methods, they were militarily up-to-date and efficient, 
moreover politically in sympathy with the aims of their Tsar. 

Through twenty-five years of active warfare—a spell more or less 
equal to that of Mehraed the Conqueror—he exploited vigorously 
the material resources and military skills of his country, with the 
ambition of building up a Russian world empire. Against this all that 
the Ottomans could do was to bolster up an empire in decline. Their 
military development had failed to keep pace with that of the West. 
Pioneers of the art of war in their time, early developers of heavy 
artillery, invincible in open country as a cavalry horde, inviolable 
within the palisades of their infantry, the Janissaries, the Turks of 
the great age had been dedicated fighters, well trained, well disci¬ 
plined, led and inspired by cool-headed and competent commanders 


as their enemies of that period too often were not. 

But now the forces of the West were outclassing them with the 
development of highly mobile field artillery and the limitation of 
light cavalry in favour of infantry. Decisively they had embarked 
at high cost on the training, arming, and administration of large 
professional armies, with well-equipped infantry regiments, capable 
of countering all cavalry assaults. Such, depending on a large-scale 
organization for the transport and supply of munitions, weapons, 
uniforms, foodstuffs, and other materials, was the developing war 
machine, based on up-to-date military techniques, which the Otto¬ 
mans, still wedded to earlier military practices, were unable and 
indeed often, in their adamant conservatism, unwilling to match' 
Thus the Ottoman armies of the eighteenth—as of the seventeenth-- 
century were hampered by the use of second-rate and unstandardized 
materiel; their commissariat and supply system remained, by die 
standards of the new age, haphazard and unprofessional, their general 
organization had grown casual; their financial administration was 
total y inadequate. No longer could a campaigning army, on to P r f 
ent large and complex scale, be financed as in the past solely by 
plunder, and fed from the produce of the surrounding countryside- 

'!' arf t are . called for lh <= support of a revised, well-planned, and 
well-administered economy. 

n ^ uro P e ° Ver past two centuries had emerged f f ^ 
e Middle Ages fortified, through a Reformation and a Renaissance. 
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. econo mic forces and institutions which, seen in terms of trade and 
technology, were the foundations of a new Western civilization. The 
Ottoman Empire, two centuries behindhand, had yet so to emerge. 
Within the structure of an inflated bureaucracy it languished still in 
the toils of an economic decline, commercial, industrial, and rural, 
from which it lacked both the resources and the will to evolve. It 
was hampered from doing so at once by a lack of financial and mer¬ 
cantile experience and by an obstinate belief in its own superior forces 
and institutions. 

An aspect of this, strictly relevant to its military' predicament, 
was the large, skilled artisan force on which the Ottoman armed 
forces depended. This was a product of that corporative system of 
trade guilds which had served a positive social purpose in the past, 
safeguarding the artisan’s moral level and his standards of crafts¬ 
manship. Economically, however, now that industry needed a new 
and more flexible spirit of invention and enterprise, the restrictive 
nature of the guilds militated against any such progress. They re¬ 
mained obstinate in their resistance to all innovation, in their ad¬ 


herence to outdated techniques, in the rigidity of their accustomed 
rules and hours of work. Furthermore, taxation and such fiscal re¬ 
strictions, often irresponsibly imposed, stifled incentive and intensi¬ 
fied a native inertia, so hampering progress and prosperity as to 
make Ottoman industry incapable of competing with European im¬ 
ports. The Janissaries made common cause with the guilds, suspect- 


ln * and rejecting any hint of that military reform at their expense 
which was so sorely needed and which their enemy Peter the Great 
was achieving. 

This attitude aggravated a problem which was in essence economic. 
Terentiy the Ottoman Empire, with its development of a money 
economy based largely on the spread of commercial agriculture, was 
n ° great economic disadvantage compared with the powers of 
^ urope. Where the disadvantage arose was in the fact that its finan- 
operationjj Iay jn thc hands of its minorities, the bankers and 
in ih °^ ts ^ ree k. Jewish, and Armenian communities. Its rulers, 
constati° W - n inex P cricncc and contempt for the infidel, were thus 
need ' inca pabie of establishing, indeed of comprehending, the 
bveen°th a c i°^ t ; renl economic system based on close cooperation be- 
c °irune ° ' nsll * udons of the governing and of the financial and 
between 0 ,h Cla?>ses * Sl,ch a system, founded on a mutual alliance 
Sourished * f ° rCCS of 8 0ve rnment and capital, men and money, now 
Ottoman 1 m the Societi <* °f Europe. It still barely existed in the 
tli e arts of 1316 ’ ° r indecd in otller Moslem states at this time, where 
and aloof f governmem and commerce remained obstinately separate 
eluding its if* 1 ? ° ne another - T,lus the Ottoman state economy, ex- 
se “ from the concerted planning of long-term, large-scale 
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financial projects, remained at its lowest level, shrinking under Euro- 
pean pressure with the changing pattern of trade and the competitive 
demand, at the expense of native handicraft industries, for European 
factory-made textiles and other manufactured products. 

Basically the inability to combat such problems was due to an 
attitude of mind rooted in Islam. It was due to a persistent illusion, 
blind to present evidence, as to the immutable superiority of Islamic 
civilization and a reluctance to recognize the full implications of an 
Ottoman power now declining before the new civilization of the 
advancing West. It was due likewise to fatalism. The Moslem system 
of education created a spirit of rigid adherence to tradition, based 
on the belief that God’s will would be done, regardless of any human 
intervention which might presume to divert the course of events. 
It was thus not only the Janissaries and the guilds but the ulema itself 
which, in a reactionary spirit, opposed radical changes, to perpetuate 
its vested interests in the existing military and economic order. By 
the start of the eighteenth century, whether or not as a sign that God 
had transferred his allegiance from Islam to Christianity, this had 
begun to crumble into obsolescence around them. In the Ottoman 
Empire the rot had set in—just at the time when the sap of the 
new Russian Empire was rising. 

But the old fabric was not yet wholly rotten. Apart from the sur¬ 
vival of Islam as a positive spiritual force for the Empire, the very 
rigidity of its state institutions gave it, for all their misuse and 
corruption, a certain obstinate faculty of survival, with sporadic 
powers of recovery. Rigor mortis remained some way ahead. There 
was life in the old Turk yet. The Sultan no longer governed. But 
among those who governed for him there still existed enough ade¬ 
quate governing material at various levels to keep the traditional 
machine of state running. This included a new type of elite—men ° 
the pen rather than men of the sword. EfTendis rather than pashas 
or beys, they were of a different class from the bureaucrats of the 
past in that most of them were not Christian converts of the old 
Palace School but Moslems of the second and third generation. But 
they were nonetheless inclined to employ Greeks and other Christians 
m subordmate capacities. 


L b een St0rms ' both in domestic and in foreign affairs. fol 
Hn^in S ‘ S ? alUre ot ,he Treat V o£ Karlowitz. At home Kopn* 
Konruui : h C ,t Vated ' P ublic - s P' rite d Grand Vezir—justly known 
DrUlii th r 35 h “ P re decessors had been respectively K 

CrUel ‘ ,he PoUtic . and the Virtuous-took fall advanla 
an ™ ard wUb a P° lic y of internal reform, notably 

oeartTaw r r e h. nalUte ' “ °" e ° f a dis “ rning '“f 

ny saw to be necessary. He embarked upon reforms « 111 
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F nire’s finances, in its laws, in its centers of education. In the armed 
f "ties he revised the muster rolls of the Janissaries, with an eye to 
better order and discipline among them, providing for the improved 
equipment of both army and navy, erecting new barracks for them, 
and putting the imperial defenses in order. As Mchmed the Con¬ 
queror and°othcr great Sultans had done in the past, he built, whether 
at his own cost or that of the state, such works of public utility as 
canals, bridges, aqueducts, mosques, schools, and markets. Above 
all he concerned himself zealously with the welfare of the Christian 
communities, w-hich was now often deplorable. The inhabitants of 
Serbia and the Hungarian frontier province of Temesvar were given 
a year’s exemption from capitation tax; throughout Rumeli he re¬ 
mitted a large percentage of contributions due in arrears from the 
rayas; in Syria he granted freedom of pasturage for flocks. 

Such measures to ensure the loyalty of the peasants, who were 


predominantly Christians, were all the more timely because of the 
fact that Peter the Great, in his designs on the Ottoman Empire, was 
seeking at its expense not only territorial expansion but internal 
disruption. He aspired to gain a hold over its Christian minorities. 
It had long been the pretension of the Russian Church, thinking in 
temporal as in spiritual terms, to serve as the Orthodox Defender of 
the Christian Faith, recruiting under its sway those peoples in other 
countries who subscribed to its creed. Greeks in particular, many 
of them Slav in race and all of them in religion mistrusting the 
Latins, began to see the Russians as potential liberators and wel¬ 
comed Russian agents among them. Peter the Great was now pursuing 
mis long-term aim through propaganda, with promises of financial 
support and covert incitement to Ottoman Christians to throw off 
1 e >°ke of the infidel. He was served in the various Christian prov- 
jnces by influential agents in the ecclesiastical establishment itself. 
°jable among these was Dositheus, the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
t But in the Balkans the prelates were at this time more inclined 
see ^ Russian protection against the Catholic Austrians, who sought 
convert them from the Orthodox to their own faith, rather than 
‘j ainsl Ule Moslem Turks, who did not seek to make converts. They 
who With Moscow for salvation “from the Papists and Jesuits 
] C *s?t C against the Orthodox more than against the Turks and 
g Q<x j' . facl Peter the Great, though ready enough in his own 

‘nfidel l ° emer S e as Orthodox Christian champion against the 

intent ' V ? S *°° War y a sovereign to be hurried into any such role, 
lishin/p llenovv was on his immediate strategic objective of cstab- 

The n. USSia as d P ower on the Black Sea. 
in th e n* an Em P ire itself, with a policy of peace now prevailing 

West Th n ’ had easier re,atiom than before with the Christian 
he y were cemented, six months after the Treaty of Karlowitz, 
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by its ratification, with lavish and appropriate ceremonies before 
the Sultan in Istanbul. This generated a friendly atmosphere, and 
was accompanied by the exchange of ambassadors between the Porte 
and its former European enemies, on more permanent terms than 
before. From the start of the eighteenth century Ottoman diplomats, 
who had hitherto made only brief and sporadic sojourns in their sev¬ 
eral foreign capitals, thus began to acquire in certain countries 
a new familiarity with the civilization and culture of the West, to¬ 
gether with a closer understanding of its methods of government and 
political attitudes. 

The new Ottoman envoy to the Austrian empire was one Ibrahim 
Pasha, a general of distinction who had fought at the siege of Vienna 
with Kara Mustafa. He now made his entry into Vienna with an 
impressive load of jewelled gifts for the emperor including a satin- 
lined tent, like those of the Sultan, whose poles were crowned with 
knobs of gold, while the emperor presented the Sultan with a whole 
treasury of silver, an artificial fountain, and other refined Viennese 
artefacts. In Istanbul the Austrian ambassador, at the banquet given 
for him before his audience with the Sultan, had the signal honour 
of being served with fried fish from the Bosporus—a delicacy denied 
to envoys of lower status, who included the representative from 
Poland. 

Not long afterward there arrived a new ambassador from England, 
Sir Robert Sutton, replacing Lord Paget, who with the Dutch repre¬ 
sentative had promoted and acted as mediator for the Treaty of 
Karlowitz. For these services to peace by his country Sutton was 
warmly welcomed by the Sultan. His feelings toward Russia on the 
other hand were far from friendly. Peter the Great had refused to 
sign the Treaty of Karlowitz, agreeing only to a two-year truce, w'hic 
now called for renewal. The Russian envoy, charged with this ra ]S 
sion, caused surprise and alarm by arriving in Istanbul on board a 
warship in full battle array, built in the Tsar's new shipyards, wluc 
fired a salute from all its forty guns and later repeated the cannonai c, 
in celebration of some Russian festival, as though firing a signs e 
the arrival of the rest of the Russian fleet. , . 

In this atmosphere the negotiations, which lasted through the no 
sue months of 1700. were tense and at times explosive. Finally 
Ottomans accepted a treaty. Under its terms the Russians agreed 
demolish but not, as the Turks had demanded, to cede—their u 
ortresses on the Dnieper, conquered in the previous campaign 
since forming an obstacle both to the land communications an 
the grazing grounds of the Crimean Tatars in the lands of the stepF 
Jj? ^ Cre panted also a limited extension of territory around d 
in k A f com P r c om,se frontier between the two empires was deUni *■ 

‘n the form of an unoccupied zone of desert and steppe bet** 



The Chief 


Black Eunuch was the master or manager of the harem. 
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Azov and the Perekop Isthmus, sealing off the Crimean peninsula, 
The Crimean Tatars were to cease their incursions into Russian 
territory, but were to be allowed equal rights with the Russians in 
the fisheries and saltworks around the delta of the river, and inland 
on both us banks for the pursuits of hunting, fishing, beekeeping, and 
woodcutting. The khan of the Crimea to his rage was no longer to 
receive the annual tribute from the Tsar, which had been his proudest 
boast. 

Meanwhile, Russia secured the right to maintain a permanent 
ambassador at the Porte on the same basis of diplomatic representa¬ 
tion as the other Christian powers, and the post was filled by Count 
Tolstoi. But none of this prevented the Russians from continuing to 
build up their naval strength, with the erection of new fortresses, on 
the Sea of Azov. This enraged the Crimean khan, who sought in vain 
a renewal of the war. The Russians repeated at the Porte their de¬ 
mands for freedom of navigation in the Black Sea and the cession 
of Kertch. These were adamantly rejected. The Turks, alarmed as 
they were by the growth of the Russian fleet in the Sea of Azov, were 
determined that the Black Sea should be preserved, “as a pure and 
immaculate virgin,” and played with the idea of damming the Strait. 
Instead, having already refortified Kertch, they proceeded to build 
on the opposite side, near Taganrog, a new fortress named Yenikale, 
designed by a renegade from Modena and completed in 1703. This 
commanded the northern entrance to the Strait, with batteries at 
water level capable of destroying any vessel which tried to force a 
passage. 

At home Koprulii Hussein, the reforming Grand Vezir, met with 
opposition from reactionary elements, notably the Mufti and the 
Chief of the Black Eunuchs. Their intrigues drove him, already worn 
out and in failing health, to resign his office, which he had held tor 
a mere five years. Permitted to retire to the place of his choice, a farm 
on the Sea of Marmara, and to retain his fortune and possession - 
he handsomely presented the Sultan on departure with sixty of m 
best horses and all his jewels. Only three months later he died of • 
illness which had proved to be incurable. . 

Thus in 1703 the Empire, with changing Grand Vezirs, relai--■ 
nee more into disorder, with an insurrection by Janissaries 
ther troops demanding arrears of pay. This lasted for six 
and came close to civil war. Sultan Mustafa, in Adrianople, P* ev 
of C ? thC L rec l uire(i h * s presence in Istanbul. This large ' , 

of th* p’ °^ cl ^ cr w ' th students, marched, with the sacred s a ^ 
he Prophet and the approval of the Mufti, on Adrianople- ^ (0 

crush s “ p P° scdl y loyal to the Sultan, had been assemble 
crush the rebellion. But its Janissaries, weakly led, joined the 
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. (02 ethcr they forced the abdication of Mustafa II. The unhappy 
-ature had shown little or no will to resist. His spirit had been 
h^ken by the calamitous failure of his youthful ambitions to com¬ 
mand his own armies in the field, and he had since relapsed into a 
S?ate of dispirited indolence. 



(( 25 )) 


Such troubles subsided with the accession to the sultanate 
of Mustafa’s brother, Ahmed III. He was to reign for a generation, a 
man of the world given to the more civilized pleasures of peace. 
On behalf of Louis XIV, now in the midst of his War of the Spanish 
Succession, the French ambassador De Ferriol was urging upon the 
Porte the advantages of a French alliance, and pressing for its mili¬ 
tary support with a campaign against the Habsburgs in Hungary. 
But Sultan Ahmed refused to become involved in a w'ar to assist 
infidels who were simply fighting each other. Still less was he dis¬ 
posed to do so when the war went badly for the French. 

On the Russian front there was an interval of peace for the Porte, 
which Peter the Great himself required. Alternating in his orbits of 
imperial expansion between the two outlets to his vast Russian land- 
ntass, the Black Sea in the south and the Baltic in the north, he had 
now been diverted northward against Sweden, a hostile power of 
H standing whose king, Charles XII, was now aspiring at Russian 
w pense to extend his own empire. Soon after his settlement with 
fte Sultan in 1700, the Tsar embarked in alliance with Denmark 
and Poland on a Great Northern War, the “War for the Baltic," 
against Sweden. Here for the Turks was a breathing space. Russo- 
Uirkjsh negotiations led in 1705 to a further provisional agreement 
°n the delineation of frontiers in the Crimean zone. But the Turks 
‘^re taking no chances. They continued to strengthen their northern 
c ®nses and to keep a keen eye on Russian movements, sending a 
. £ a ltoys for the purpose each year to cruise in the Black Sea. 
T- . eaaw hile, Russian power emerged stronger than ever with the 
p , rs dr amatic defeat of the Swedish king in the crucial battle of 
withl" 1 I7 ° 9 - Kin S Ch arles sought asylum with the Ottomans, 
but vvl 001 be omitted hitherto to establish diplomatic relations, 
Th e s i Sultan ’ Ah med HI, nonetheless received him hospitably, 
it clea re ^ ected Russian demands for his extradition, but made 
to restn' 1 he had no int ention of breaking his peace with the Tsar 
violate ^*ng of Sweden to power. The Russians nonetheless 

a fients h human territory by a raid into Moldavia, where their 
captured been slirrin g up trouble, and where their troops now 
u a detachment of Swedes. The Turks at once took the pre- 
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caution of providing a small force for the king’s protection at Bender, 
on the Dniester. There was indignation at the Porte, where a war 
party pressed for an attack on the Russians. Finally the Sultan was 
persuaded to declare war against them. He mobilized his Janissaries, 
imprisoned Peter’s ambassador Tolstoi in the Seven Towers, and 
prepared to march an army across the Danube to the River Pruth, 
in Moldavia. 

The timing of this offensive did not suit the Tsar, who was still 
busy in the north securing himself in the Baltic and not yet fully 
prepared, as was his ultimate intention, to switch his forces to the 
Black Sea. But after a delay which he prolonged by attempts at 
mediation, he led them in person on a campaign to the banks of the 
Pruth. Lured into crossing the river by the prospect of attracting 
Christian support, the Tsar found himself short of supplies in a 
drought-stricken land and with little or no help from the cautious 
Christians, who w'ere unsure of his power to win. Nor this time was 
he to do so. Through faulty intelligence, he had failed to forestall 
the rapid advance over the Danube or to foresee the strength of a 
large army of Tatars and Turks, well armed with artillery and greatly 
outnumbering his own. which now occupied the heights above the 
Pruth. From here it proceeded to blockade him, with the riverbanks 
at his rear and an impassable morass on his flank. Thus his army 
faced total defeat or surrender It was a crisis which brought upon 
Peter an epileptic attack. He shut himself up in his tent, confessing 
that he had never been “in such desperation," that he feared capture 
by the Turks, and that in the last resort he would accept any terms 
“except slavery," the loss of any conquest but his “darling paradise 
of St. Petersburg. 

At this critical moment the Tsar’s strong-minded peasant wife, 
Catherine, who had insisted on accompanying the campaign, canlC 
to the rescue, Her firm words and soothing caresses roused his courage 
and restored him to reason. He accepted her suggestion, inspired b> a 
group of his officers, that he send proposals for a truce to the Ottoman 
Grand Vezir Baltaji. Catherine, producing her own jewelry and co 
lecting some thousands of gold roubles from his officers, sent t ‘ is 
hoard to his camp as a customary but more than usually handsome g 1 • 
designed as an inducement to discuss terms of surrender Thu-’ 


agreement was reached. . 

Its terms as accepted by Peter involved the surrender of Azov a r > 
its surrounding district; the dismantling of Taganrog and the Pn ie j_ 
fortresses; the withdrawal of the Russian army from Poland, ne« 
from mterference with the Cossacks; and a safe-conduct for M c 
Charles through Russian territory back to his dominions in Swe 
Here was an end to Peter’s dreams for his conquest of the Black 8 
The Lord God,” as he expressed it, “drove me out of th' s P 
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like Adam out of paradise." Here was an end too to his dreams for a 
southern fleet, whose unfinished ships now rotted on the stocks, while 
their timbers were dispatched to the shipyards of St. Petersburg. 

But for the Tsar the terms, signed by a Grand Vezir who was in 
spirit no warrior, on behalf of an empire here bent on defense, not 
on conquest, were better than Peter was entitled to expect. They 
involved for him no loss of territory beyond the immediate Ottoman 
sphere of interest. Indeed they enraged the frustrated conqueror, 
Charles XII, as he saw the retreat of the Tsar and his rear guard, 
drums beating and flags flying, without interference. He begged in 
vain for a force to pursue the Russians and received equally indignant 
support from the khan of the Crimea, who considered that the de¬ 
feated Tsar should now, as before, pay him tribute. 

But more pacific policies prevailed, largely through the influence 
of the British ambassador, Sir Robert Sutton, who from the start 
had reported that the Turks, despite the efforts of the Swedish king 
and the Crimean khan, “seem universally well-pleased with the peace 
in the manner it was concluded." By his mediation and that of the 
Dutch ambassador, following further Turkish threats of war, its terms 
were reenacted when at Adrianople the Turkish territory of Azov was 
enlarged and the Russians were finally debarred from access to the 
Black Sea. These terms were effectively executed in two new treaties, 
successively in 1712 and 1713. Thus on balance the peace treaty of 
the Pruth, cheaply won but overgenerous as it was, served the present 
purpose of the Ottomans, with their limited and in essence defensive 
objectives in Russia. 

As for the king of Sweden, he proved obstreperous and hard to get 
j? °f, but finally, realizing at last that the Porte would not take up 
because, he accepted from the Sultan an escort to his frontier, then 
r c northward through Europe to the shores of the Baltic. 

^ Thanks to Peter the Great’s defeat on the Pruth. a quarter of a cen- 
| k ' as Pass without further disturbance by Russia of its peace 
. e Ottoman Empire. But the Empire was not content to rest on 
mQ bi, Ure ! s h ad gained at the Tsar’s expense. Its forces were still 
Dam d a . moreover now commanded by a belligerent Grand Vezir, 
Venic Tk’ Who resoIved t0 launch them against an older enemy, 
than th tr Venetian republic was falling into a state of decline worse 

Tak a 0 *he Ottoman Empire, and appeared to lack allies. 
c °umT g advama g e of this, Damad Ali, known to the Greeks as 
a bid [o' ! hc “ dau ntless Vezir" of the Byronic muse, embarked on 
era] Mor 6 ? 3 *- 11 Morea, avenging its loss to the aged Venetian gen- 
Ka r ,owi^’ now dead, which had been confirmed by the Treaty of 
te consult n 1715, invokin g » suitable pretext—and not forgetting 
1 astrological omens—he marched a large army, supported 
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by a naval force, through Thessaly, and after a siege of three weeks 

CaP In fact ^previously in Cyprus and Crete, the Greeks were inclined 
to welcome the Turks as liberators from the Latin tyranny of their 
Venetian masters, to whom they gave no assistance. Thus the Ottoman 
army proceeded, in the Morea, to recapture all the Venetian fortresses, 
including Modon. Coron, and Navarino. The campaign was over in a 
few months in the course of which the Venetians prudently avoided 
the risk of a pitched battle. By the end of 1714 the republic had losl 
the whole of the Morea and the islands of the Archipelago. Follow¬ 
ing this up, it was the Ottoman intention, having meanwhile captured 
the two remaining Christian ports in Crete, to complete the expulsion 
of the Venetians from Greek territory by an attack on Corfu and the 
Ionian islands. 

But Daniad Ali’s historic victory was to be counterbalanced on an¬ 
other front by an equally spectacular defeat. For he had miscalculated 
the reaction of the Habsburg emperor, Charles VI. He had failed to 
allow for his possible intervention on behalf of the Venetians, despite 
his equivocal response to an Ottoman request for Austrian neutrality 
and furthermore an imperial offer of mediation for peace. Thus when 
Venice invoked the emperor’s support on the grounds of Ottoman 
violation of the Treaty of Karlowitz, Charles responded by signing a 
general defensive alliance with the republic. Here he was influenced 
the shrewd and redoubtable Prince Eugcn of Savoy, who was dis¬ 
turbed by the rapid success of the Turks and who saw clearly 
potential danger, not only from the Ionian islands to the emperors 
Italian dominions but, if they chose to resume a policy of aggressio. 
in eastern Europe, to his German dominions as well. 

At the Porte there were disagreements as to whether this al ia 
should be treated as a casus belli. The peace party in the Divan wis^ 
opposed another war with the empire. But after heated debates 1 
finally overruled by the militant Grand Vezir, who won some supp ^ 

from the ulema, and finally an injunction from the Mufti in f av011 
war. (0 

Thus yet again, in 1716, a substantial Ottoman army marc [\ e be . 
Belgrade There history repeated itself, as at the earlier encoun c 
tween Sultan Mustafa II and Prince Eugen, when the Ottonian 
crals disagreed over tactics. Should they march northward to Ten 
or westward to Petcrwardein? On this course Dam ad Ali, ° vt n0 w 
is opponents (and this time disregarding the astrological oraeI ? U of 
decided. He crossed the Sava and marched along the south 
the Danube to besiege Peterwardein. ver 0 

. e Austrian commanders themselves disagreed at fi fSt 0 s a nd 
ac ics f greatly outnumbered as they were by the Ottoman 0 jiis 
inclined to be overawed by the reputation of Damad Ah 
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Timphs in Greece. Some of them shrank from the risk of an open 
battle and counselled a policy of attrition, to wear down the Turks. 
But this was contrary to the temperament of the dashing Prince Eugen. 
Moreover, he knew his Turks, the antiquated nature of their weapons, 
their proficiency in headlong assault, but their limitations when con¬ 
fronted with unforeseen tactics, and their tendency to break in retreat. 
Thus in the summer of 1716 lie decided to take the offensive, A pre¬ 
liminary encounter took place near the village of Karlowitz itself, 
where the treaty had been signed, and where the Ottomans in breach 
of it now attacked and defeated the Austrian vanguard. 

So Damad Ali marched upon Peterwardein. where Prince Eugen’s 
forces were drawn up ready to confront him. The Janissaries gai led an 
initial success, breaking the center of the Austrian infantry. But Eugen 
reinforced it for a counteroffensive and attacked the Janissaries with 
another infantry force from the flank. They broke, and a charge of the 
heavy imperial cavalry—an arm still unfamiliar to the Turks—routed 
their sipahis, who broke too and retreated in panic. The Grand Vezir 
strove with angry reproaches and strokes with his saber to check them, 
then galloped forward with a group of officers into the heart of the 
melee (just as KoprUlii Mehnied had done nearby at Slankamen more 
than twenty years earlier) in a desperate hope to save the day. Like 
Mehmed he was hit in the forehead by a bullet and mortally wounded, 
to be carried on horseback to Karlowitz, where his death precipitated 
the final breakup of the Ottoman forces. 

Following up his victory. Prince Eugen besieged and captured the 
fortress of Temesvar, the last surviving bulwark of Islam in Hungary, 
J^hich had been in Ottoman hands since the reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. He treated its garrison well, assisting its Moslem inhabi- 
ants to depart without interference as a prelude to a planned repopula- 
'on and colonization of the province by Germans and Austrians. 

e n this materialized, Temesvar was to become known as "Little 
Vienna." 


incr tS , CaplUre was a P re lUde to Eugen’s siege of Belgrade in the follow- 
0n ^ Car -, Here lhc Ottomans, marching to the rescue of their garrison, 
the D a8 “! n put an arm y in the field twice as large as his own; Though 
hesiht‘ ltl0n ° f the Ausll 'ians was critical, they were saved by delays. 
c onfid 10n8 ’ and inc °mpetent tactics on the part of the Turks. Over¬ 
ture ? nt that thc fortress was bound to fall into Turkish hands, they 
P r cssed°p ^ ^ auncb an attack against thc besiegers. At this the hard- 
strike o f nnCC Eugen ^solved, despite the heavy odds against him, to 
achievin', ‘ n 3 darin S retaliation. So he stormed the Ottoman lines, 
ialantn, sllr P r ise and at once creating panic. Right in thc center his 
beating . ed b V cavalry, advanced, with colours flying and drums 
battery't? g ?!? st a fiercc bombardment from the principal Ottoman 
°lding their fire until they were close to it, they lowered their 
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bayonets and charged, with an impact on the Janissaries so devastating 

as to break up their whole line in disorder. 

So the bold generalship of Prince Eugen abruptly turned the scale, 
ind Belgrade fell to the Austrians—again, as at Peterwardem. with 
immense losses in men and arms to the routed Ottoman forces. Prince 
Eu-en himself was wounded in the battle, which the emperor declared 
to be “the greatest victory of all time." It was a victory which entered 
into Austrian folklore with a song, to be sung thereafter by genera¬ 
tions of imperial armies as they marched into battle. 

Meanwhile the time had come for peace. Once more, as at Karlo- 
witz. England and Holland came forward in the role of mediators on 
the basis of uti possidetis — 1 “what we have wc hold.” At Passarowitz, 
a small town in Serbia, a treaty was signed in 1718. By this the Ot¬ 
toman Empire finally yielded to that of the Habsburgs all that re¬ 
mained to it of Hungary, if not to the entire satisfaction of all its 
inhabitants; also the greater part of Serbia, including Belgrade and 
Semendria; a large part of Wallachia; and an important part of Bosnia. 
This gave to the Emperor Charles VI a dominant position in eastern 
Europe, such as his predecessors in the great days of the fighting 1 urks 


had been unable to achieve. 

Only Venice, in a separate treaty, fared badly at the hands of tr.c 
Ottomans, yielding the whole of the Morea, retaining only Corfu, tm. 
Ionian islands, and a few ports in Dalmatia and Albania, but ceding 
to the Sultan an area of territory which gave him access to that or his 
ally. Ragusa. Here, thanks to the Ottoman Empire and in spite of i s 
weakness, was the final death knell of the Venetian republic as an 
effective political force. This at least was a compensation to the Tur 
But the price of it had to be paid in eastern Europe, with a fort e 
downward stage in the Empire’s own decline. The Treaty of Kar. o" 1 
had shown that the Turks need no longer be accounted a serious t ire 
to the West. The Treaty of Passarowitz established them finally ° n 
defensive, unlikely to contemplate, on their own initiative, for 
aggression at Europe’s expense. 
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Sultan Ahmed III, the man of peace, was now free to enjoy 
it for the last twelve years of his reign—years which were to initiate a 
serious trend toward Westernization and reform. Bom outside the 
Seraglio, in the course of a campaign in the field, as the offspring of 
his father’s most loved favourite, he had evaded the confinement of the 
Cage, and though attracted by women had remained since his youth 
relatively immune from the powers and intrigues of the harem. A 
tolerant ruler, he was a man of sophistication, a man of the world and 
of culture, discerning in his response to the civilized tastes both of the 
West and the East. Taking pleasure in music, literature, and the arts, 
he gathered around him a school of court poets of especial distinction, 
and endowed his Seraglio with a new library which became filled with 
valuable manuscripts. 

Ahmed’s personal talents were largely aesthetic, and for these he 
found an outlet in the design and creation of innumerable buildings. 
No man of the city, but one relishing the refreshments of nature—the 
shade of trees, the scent of flowers, the singing of birds, the rippling of 
water-—he broke out from the confines of his Grand Seraglio to create 
f°r his court and his pashas a new fashion of summertime living, in 
Palatial resorts on its various seashores. One of these was by the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, at the head of the Golden Horn, where he diverted 
, e course of two streams to make marble-lined canals, artificial lakes, 
cascades and fountains, and thus to water a profusion of gardens, 
n the center he built for himself the summer palace of Sa’adabad, 
suig jt on the seventeenth-century French chateau of Marly, whose 
* ns ais ambassador had brought him from Paris. There sprang up 
Wen 0 ** 0t ^ er Peaces, pavilions, kiosks, villas by the hundred. These 
rn arbl^ enCra ^ kuilt, no longer as in the past from stone and carved 
pl as i. c ' kut—and more economically—from timber and moulded 
deco™;. is 8a y e a free rei| to fantasies of style with an eye to French 
\ 0 g u ! Ve fashion, which came to be matched in Paris itself by a 
Sv, eet w r tWWerie, Similar “cities of pleasure" soon adorned the 
B ^Pon at ° rS ° f Asia - and seIect stretches of the Asiatic shores of the 
W f ? ailt b y a variety' of architects brought both from Europe 
sador r As,a ’ residences—as observed by the French ambas- 

0UIS Sauveur de Villeneuve—reflected styles so diverse as to 
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. Versailles and sometimes Isfahan. They resembled 
suggest sometime settings for a continuous round of lavish 

in effect improved Xurkish court , in its sea rch for 

«, seemed perpetually bent on some new excur- 


sion: 


, flnntino unon the waves of the Bosporus or the 
Sometimes it appear ‘ CO vered with tents of silk; sometimes 

Golden Horn, on etegml “'rd 0 ( the haunts designed for 

proceeding in a long^cade — ^ ^ o[ ^ 

Its pleasures. ... J sslons a spe cial attraction; they advanced 

SS or of Silver, their foreheads plumed, their coverings 

resplendent with precious stones. 

Catering for Sultan Ahmed's pleasure in the splenciours of court life^ 

with its brilliant fetes and pageants, was a son-in-law. Dam ^ 

Pasha, who shared his love of the beaux arts and who ^rved^s 
Grand Veiir through the last twelve years of his reign--eont|rimg 
with the first fifteen years, in which the Su tan had succes 
many as thirteen Grand Vezirs. Ibrahim was lumself a lover of luxury 
and display. Devising spectacles which lasted far into the nig . 
engaged special experts who could invent for him new means o 
illumination for the city of Istanbul. Thus from the heights o 
night the newly arrived French ambassador looked across ^ 

whose buildings and gardens and even its waters sparkled an § 
with flame, “the domes of its mosques surrounded by innum ^ 
crowns of light, while between their minarets, thanks to an in ^ 
apparatus, the verses from the Koran were inscribed across t. . ( or 
letters of fire.” On especial occasions Istanbul was illumina ^ 
three successive days and nights. For one celebration, on the mj* ^ 
of three of the Sultan’s daughters and two of his nieces, and 
cumcision of four of his sons, the Grand Vczir ordered rej ^ 
throughout the Empire. He recruited from its provinces as nia ^ 
two thousand musicians, fifteen hundred mimics, wrestlers, J u 6& ^ 
and acrobats, and as many cooks. The Sultan put the inspector 
imperial kitchens in charge of the ceremonies, ordering him 0 
cate four nuptial palms, fertility symbols of gigantic size, for the > 
princes, and smaller ones for the rest, while the cooks created mi ^ 
of confectionery, including a garden some five yards long an 0 f 
yards wide, made entirely of sugar, to symbolize the swee n 
marriage. ' _ s0cifl l 

The Seraglio during the winter was regaled with helva fei LS ' fe . 
gatherings in which philosophical symposia, together with P° in jed 
citals, dancing, Chinese shadow plays, and prayers were accon P^ tef 
by the distribution of sweets, otherwise helva. But when the 0 
was over there was now introduced for the Sultan’s delecw 
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fete which developed largely into a festival of tulips. Ahmed 
spr l ng areit love for flowers—for the rose, the carnation (which his 
had ,® g chc was said to resemble), the lilac, the jasmine. But it was 
® ii v the tulip that captured his fancy above all the rest. Its name 
c : £ S wa s laic, held to have a sacred significance from its re¬ 
liance to “Allah,” and the reign of Ahmed in became known 

m posterity as Laic Devri. or the Reign of the Tulip. 

The tulip was a wild flower of the Asiatic steppes which had strewn 
the path of the Turks throughout their centuries of westward migra¬ 
tion It was Busbccq, the Austrian imperial ambassador of the six¬ 
teenth century, who as a keen botanist first introduced the tulip to the 
West, taking tulip bulbs back to Flanders on his journey home. Its 
European name was derived from the nickname the Turks gave it: 
tulbend, or “turban” in the Persian language. Not long afterward the 
tulip was imported by European merchants and propagated m large 
quantities in Holland, where in time some twelve hundred varieties of 
it were known. This gave rise in the seventeenth century to a craze 
of tulipomania among the Ottoman elite, in the course of which for- 


known as “the gold of Europe.” 

It was Mehmcd IV, the father of Ahmed, who first reintroduced the 
tulip into Turkey, making a tulip parterre, which comprised several 
varieties, in the gardens of the Seraglio. But it was Ahmed himself 
who first imported tulips in large quantities, not only from Holland 
hut from Persia. Their cultivation in his gardens was carefully planned, 
with only a single variety to each bed. 

Ahmed Ill’s fete of spring, the Tulip Fete, in the gardens of the 
flrand Seraglio came for a while to outshine in importance the estab- 
hshed religious feasts of Islam. It was held always in the month of 
•^pril on two successive evenings, preferably by the light of a full 
uioon. The Sultan covered over like a conservatory a part of his gar- 
where the parterres of tulips were planted. Here ranged on 
nl e ve f Were countless vases of the flowers, carefully chosen and 
m ? ced f° r their harmonizing colours and shapes, interspersed wit 
juute lamps of coloured class and glass globes filled with liquids of 
hr/? 1 col °urs, so as to shine as it were with their own light. On the 
Q p c , °f the trees, combining aviary with conservatory, were cages 
ben^ n . a J leS and rarc singing birds. TheSultan sat throned in the center 
nln P ! 1 an im P erial pavilion, receiving homage. On the second eve- 

^iveri r ntCrta ’ mment was for the ladies of harem ’ Wh ° m hC rG I 
the dm 3 •’ enl ertaining them with music and poetry and song and 
with p ^5® slaves, while turtles wandered through the gardens 
Was t a , n * es on t * le t r backs, to light up the tulips. Sometimes there 
b °nbonr aSUre hun <—as for Easter eggs in Europe—with coloured 
1151 J nd trinkets concealed amid the flowers, and the concubines 
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, r “tiDtoeine through the tulips,” as it were, 
fluttering hither ’pjj a himsc lf admired above all a variety 

in search of them. handsome rewards to anyone who could 

SStS’cSi with white veils to protect i, from the 

sun in hot weather' prominent feature in the riles and 

u NO a° n Irive a . ^Hhe Oriomans; with its accompanying cult of 

Lrina fbecame a source of inspiration to the Ottoman poets at 
the spring it t)tcam ... p ian influences to evolve a new 

3 UmC ntirtn" e poet of the reign of Ahmed III, with 

muse of their o vn. V . these e ] egant surround- 

te gatety and a poet of pleasure with a 

“ “ <*> - 

WO m turip was’to survive as an image in Turkish poetry right up to 
,he republican era of the twentieth century. -Victory, " wrote a - 
temporary poet, Yahya Kemal, “is a shattering beauty with a rose face 

and tulip kisses” 

For the Tulip Age was more than a mere passing fashion. In its 
essentials it marked the birth of a modern era in the Ottoman L P ■ 
Here was the dawn of a new worldliness, a new enlightenmc • 
ing a spirit of rational inquiry and liberal reform. It looked fo' P 

tion to the West, in its own new phase of scientific progress, u- 1 ^ 

wealth, and military power, to provide a secular counterpoise 
traditional religious values of the Islamic East. In Western C1VI 
lay the pattern of that social and cultural reform which was t 
ingly seen to be necessary, if only still by a relatively sma ^ a 
among the Ottoman elite. Thus the tulip became a symbol. 
dawning Turkish renaissance under the influence of Western e 

tion. f nanicd 

In 1720 the Turkish government sent a special envoy ^j^ch 
Chelebi Mehmed to the court of Louis XV. His official task ^ ^ 
he did not at this juncture succeed—was to seek an al ia y £Z | r to 
France. But he had been instructed besides by the Gran . ^ on 
"visit the fortresses, factories, and the works of French ci 
generally and report on those which might be applicable , c hang cS 
was an account of his visit which served as a manual for future 
in Turkey. Turks* 0 

Mehmed, accompanied by his son Said, was one of the ^ rSt a new 
learn the French language. He wrote of Paris as one discovet ^ flr ts, 
world and fascinated by its novelties—its technical and me ^jjovfc 
iis zoological and botanical gardens, its operas and theaters, 
all the sophistication of its social habits. He looked with ’ sta ti>s 
and admiration upon those of the women who “enjoy 
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nd arc free to go anywhere they wish.” He showed especial 
• nin . t 1T ; the Paris Observatory, and in the zodiacal tables of 
n! Cr Bev the fifteenth-century astronomer prince of Samarkand. He 
r < 5 nint-$imon. who wrote of his grand manner and his taste and his 
charm with the ladies, approving also of his intention to establish a 

orintine press back in Constantinople. 

This innovation, which had for long been opposed by the forces of 
r ea ctibn and which was fraught with significance for the future of the 
Ottoman Empire, was largely the work of his son Said, who in France 
had become interested in the art of printing and its cultural value. In 
1727 he established the press, the first in any Moslem country, in con¬ 
junction with Ibrahim MUteferrika, a renegade from the Hungarian 
nobility, who as a cultural intermediary saw the printing press as a 
means to the end of bringing home to the Ottoman Turks those new 
ideas and methods that the West had to teach them. 

He presented a memorandum to Ibrahim Pasha, for the eye of t e 
Sultan, which was subsequently printed. In this he asked the question, 
"Why do Christian nations, which were so weak in the past compared 
with Moslem nations, begin to dominate so many lands in modern 
times and even defeat the once victorious Ottoman armies Giving 
the answers, he urged that the Moslems should awaken from the 
slumber of heedlessness. "Let them be informed of the conditions ot 
their enemies. Let them act with foresight and become intimately ac¬ 
quainted with new European methods, organization, strategy, tactics 
and warfare.” Let them widen their military and political horizons by 
the study of geography, also of the science of navigation by na\al 
charts, such as had led the Christians to the discovery of a New World 
and tc > the conquest of Moslem lands. Let them learn a lesson in par- 
ttcular from their neighbours, the Russians, whose Tsar had sought 
,lnd bought experts skilled in these sciences from other countries and 
formed his armies by heeding their counsels, recommendations and 

assistance.” 

The Turks, he concluded, were always known to excel all other peo- 
I cs m their acceptance of law and order. If they were to learn the new 
‘^sciences and techniques “no enemy can ever withstand this 
h"' Hc applied to the Sheikh-ul-Islam for an authorization to print 
anti and Ulis was granted, prohibiting the printing of the Koran 
die in hCr Sacred ^ts, but permitting that of such secular works as 
n ‘ lnes an d books on the sciences. 

'WL- t ? eaoeful rei £ n Of Sultan Ahmed ffi was now nearing its end. 
less at !! ^ ler a lo ng period of relative peace, the Janissaries grew res - 
cotj n .^.inaction, resenting the extravagances and frivolity of the 
the 8 *’ th ,ts “Frankish manners” and the apparent indifference of 
e mment to their own interests. Reports were received in the 
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. ,,, n an encroachment on Ottoman territory across the 
autumn ot 1/3Jol d aggressive ruler, Nadir Khan, 

frontiers of pretext for a mutiny led by an 

was seizing po'^r- p supported by elements of the civilian 

Albanian « s ^etd fntoTinxurrection. It was aimed largely 
population andI thu» who M the slart underrated its force, 
at Ibrahim, the G ^ d of the outbreak, was quietly trans¬ 
while the chief a • h y A - ic shores 0 f the Bosporus. 

plarjMg tulips n his cd (Q the demands of the 

The ‘nn lost hiyourage, ^ ^ Qrand ^ , he chief ad . 

Janissaries. ■ f 0 ffi c i a l who were strangled. He then abdi- 

miral, and anothe spared, together with that of his 

Tklren '^m'ade^obdsancc to his Nephew, Mahmud I, who was 
h uu “from^Cage-where his uncle. *garite» 
dom from it. had confined him-to be enthroned in his place as M 
tan. Then Ahmed himself retired to the Cage, where he . pe 

the last few years of his life in confinement. r reform 

His reign nonetheless had initiated a new trend of °«oman reto 
which was to grow henceforward. Ibrahim Mutefemk ^ 

dum on the need for military reform, now printed, was pu 
new Sultan Mahmud I. This victim of the Cage was to prove an 
fective ruler. But throughout his reign, Ibrahim Mutefcrri a 
press propagated the new ideas and discoveries of Europea a 

With the aid of a committee of twenty-five translators, he P u 0 « 
flow of works revealing to his adopted compatriots the m> 
such objects of study as geography and cartography, in w ic 
self specialized; physics and astronomy, including a trans ^ 
Aristotle with information for the first time on the telescope ‘^.j eo; 
croscope, on magnetism and the compass, on the theories o ^ .j eaS 
on mathematics in its various branches, with discussion o j n 

of Descartes; and finally on medicine. Ibrahim Muteferri a 
1745, his printing press ceased to operate, and a number o resU[n p- 
tions remained in manuscript. Circumstances prevented 1( - ^ 

tion of printing in Turkey till 1783. The delay arrested t m 
which had given to the Tulip Age some of the character o 
renaissance. 
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Diplomacy, rather than war, was henceforward the essen- 
tial weapon of the Ottoman Empire in its relations with Europe .The 
proud days when the Crescent could dream of vanquishing the Cross 
by a combination of religious impulse and military valour were no 
more, They had ended at Peterwardein. with the defeat of Damad 
Ali. the last of the holy warriors, by Prince Eugen, the skilled, scien¬ 
tific commander of a modern age of secular warfare^ Once an or 
all the Ottomans were to recognize in practical terms that their role 1 
European affairs was now defensive and dependent upon allies, me 
Crescent relying upon the Cross, hence upon the organization 
the Porte of a permanent system of diplomacy in line wi lost 

of the powers of Europe. — , 

Until the Treaty of Karlowitz the diplomacy of the Ottoman 1 urks. 
as that of an Asiatic Moslem power irrupting into Christian Europe 
had been unilateral, without reciprocity. Regardless of any aw ° 
nations, they were a law unto themselves, “the only nation on ear 
reflecting a degree of contempt for the Christian states as inferiors 
by receiving their resident diplomatic missions but sending t em no 
in return. This practice, though it isolated the Turks from the buro- 
P«n system at the significant time of the emergence of its states ini 
nations, worked well enough throughout the centuries of their expan¬ 
sion at Europe’s expense. But it left them inconveniently isolated no 
that European contacts became for them a matter of Integra nee. 
ror Karlowitz, and still more Passarowitz, treaties, both signed a - 
h° 4 d,ng 10 international law and the usages of Western dl P'°®£ 

" ad sealed the status of the Ottoman Empire in relation to the 
p| retra cting, no longer an expanding power. Hence orwar 
p° rte was compelled to negotiate from weakness rather than strength. 
I r h a whilc longer it continued to do so on a nonreeiprocal basis 
con ° Ut P erma nent missions abroad—and indeed at home % 
c 1Stent machinery for the handling of foreign affairs. _ 
ic , v : 0n J ^is the immediate sufferers were the foreign missions 
Z- louring and intriguing to carry out their instructs and 
c 0 i n .. n , B 0n behalf of their governments policies which mig l 
SfS VVi,h Ottoman interests, they led a life of continual frustra- 
' ^wady separated from home by the interminable time lags and 
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, mm ,mication they would find themselves equally i so - 
hazards of comm ^ ' J;,, riva i Si in the foreign quarter of 

lated here with t which they were accredited. Permitted 

PCra - fr< nlv aTrare Intervals to the center of affairs in Stambul, aero, 
access only at rar t themse l v£ s obstructed by the petty 

the Golden H » ' the shifts of power within a govem- 

rigidities ot £ 8phew 0 f continual intrigue one Grand Vezir 

SjSa* bjfti‘ia “Ith ib= problem of 

lantuaee For nonf knew Turkish, and few Turks-smce power had 
passed'from a ruling institution of renegade Christians to one of pre¬ 
dominantly Moslem-bom officials—knew a European language The 
foreign envoy thus depended upon his own dragoman his in 
prefer and intelligence agent-who was usually a Greek or a 
dne of Latin origin. Acting as his intermediary with the officmls J 
the Porte, the dragoman was in a position, by select 
interpretation, to influence talks as he chose; to further \m * own * 
terests through calculated leakages to his fellow dragomen an 

confederates. . , . u v the 

But in 1669 this system was rationalized and improved by 

creation, for Christian subjects alone whether Greeks or ^ 

of the high office of Dragoman of the Porte. Drawn as a rule _ , in 
Greek mercantile community, the Phanariots, his ran a reSDO n- 
fact to that of a minister of foreign affairs. Around him ot e r^, 
sible official posts were allotted henceforward to Christian., 
of the Greek Orthodox faith. For the Greeks, through x^ oS lem 
were familiar with the languages of the West, of which ® ^ ^ 

Turkish elite were in general ignorant, and would send t ei 
such Western universities as Padua. In particular they were v 
often as ambassadors or as governors of autonomous Chris i ^ 
inccs. Thus, with the lapsing of the Sultan’s Slave House o 
Ottomans continue, without either conscription or enforce 0 f 
sion, to draw on the abilities of their Christian subjects. , fce- 

the Dragoman of the Porte as relations with Europe devu F ^ 
came increacinolv nrftiiniiR It tor»V the form of regular con . 


terpreter at audiences with the Sultan and interviews wit ^ his 
Vezir; correspondence with foreign governments, which ne w$ 
staff had to translate from the Turkish; a perusal of ° gur*^ 
sheets and similar sources to familiarize his government 
pean affairs. 

, e |jber*t e ^ 

Nonetheless foreign envoys were still subject, whether - 
or otherwise, to diplomatic frustrations. Such, early in t e P 
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uns the experience of the Marquis de Villeneuve, instructed 
CentUI Kassador by Louis XV to strengthen the position at the Porte 
1 Fmnce which during the past century had lost much of its influ- 
ofF f0 England. Following the traditional lines of Franco-Turkish 
f C nikhin Initiated by Francis I, he was to seek from the Porte by 
means of good personal relations a more positive policy in favour of 
France now that the disparity between Ottoman weakness and Mus- 
owite strength threatened the balance of power in Europe. 

Villeneuve arrived in the Golden Horn in an imposing convoy 
dressed to display the naval might of France. But it was festival time 
on the shores of the Bosporus, when pleasure reigned to the exclu¬ 
sion of political business, and the presentation of his credentials was 
lone delayed. Eventually he was received in a formal ten-minute au¬ 
dience with the Sultan. A few days later the Grand Vezir welcomed 
him with a long exchange of civilities. Obliged, though a nonsmoker, 
to smoke a pipe with him “twenty feet long,” the ambassador even¬ 
tually tried to broach the two issues of the Capitulations and the pro¬ 
tection of Christian minorities. At this the Grand Vezir blandly 
inquired whether the gardens of Versailles were as beautiful and 
well kept as ever. He then spoke at length of their counterpart, w nc 
he had created by the Sweet Waters of Europe. Some days later t e 
Dragoman of the Porte appeared at the French embassy, asking in 
the name of his masters for a supply of plants and bulbs from France. 
A further eight months were to pass before Villeneuve, fretting im¬ 
patiently, was received by the Grand Vezir again. 

For the Porte, in the present phase of its defensive policy, favoured 
the Austrian imperial resident at the expense of the French ambas¬ 
sador. The Turks, after their humiliating defeat at Belgrade, sought 
to avoid further conflict through appeasement of the emperor with 
s ^dry concessions. Having obtained at Passarowitz trading privileges, 
embodied in an Imperial Ostcnd Company, he could now emerge as 
u serious competitor for the Levant trade; and certain sects among 
he Latin Christians, disappointed in the French, turned toward him 
° r But this situation abruptly changed in 1730, with the deposi- 
, l0n °f Ahmed Til and the execution of his Grand Vezir. Thanks to 
15 disappearance and the resulting new' regime, Villeneuve was at 
far £ blc t0 rc P ort favourably on the prospects of Ottoman support 

w r u nch p° 1ic y- ' ,. p . 

'dnn a few months he had obtained, through a new chief ad- 

F r ’ ^mission of duties on French merchandise. Then a new 

Grand Vezir. Topal Osman, restored to France her pnv«- 

hSV Cllgious The missionaries, who under his predecessor 

o ncp Ccn reduced to the status of consular chaplains, became tree 

immun °- rc t0 Police their ministry in all Christian provinces; the 

nu,es of the fathers of the holy places were expressly confirmed 
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u , ... ..twities excluded from their churches; permission 
and the Turkish auth < ^ res(ore churc hcs which had been burned 

wa s given to the Cha ^ that the soun d of their bells by night 

by the Moslems (on £ mosqueS ) and to erect new ones. The 

“«•« ~— »*• 

protector resuming the role of his earlier prede- 

Ambassador ' ’ (Q act as french adviser to the Porte 

cessors, now saw himse ■ tre bis friend the Gwnd 

in its foreign relations In a be hgcrent p 

Vezir fell in against the Austrian 

srr m - k V **»■ <-» i ” a “> - 

ceeded Peter the Great) on ‘he °ther. ^ ^ success i on 0 f 

a Z Vezi^tiX^coph,! policies, this.“appropnalc » 

SSIK5&fo5=: <** 

enough granted; France pressed for Ottoman intern• Cfimca 
of an advance against the southern Russian tfanh. f n 
through the Ukraine into Poland. But the Turkish ^ 

an implacable demand for nothing less than a forma ]m an d 
defensive alliance, affirmed with guarantees between the ^ 
the king of France. Amounting to an overt alliance temen t of 
tian and infidel, the proposal went far beyond the ldL _‘ Turkish 
friendship and mutual interest such as had governe „ 

relations since the days of Francis T and must govern ^ ar dinal 
Versailles it was vehemently and obstinately rejecte y nature 

Fleury, the power behind Louis XV, owing to its provoc £ ur0 pe. 
and implied risk of conflict with the Christian powers ^ a p^- 
especially England and Holland. This outright rejection ^ 
iracted spell of negotiations between the Porte and crs ^ t0 be & 
lasted for some eighteen months, proving the Turks no 
tenacious in diplomacy as once in war. , neU traM' 

Then in 1734 the Russians, banking on the * 5 ° r ! e * oce eded ^ 
moved a large army northward from the Ukraine, an P t^eir 
besiege and capture their main objective of Danzig an ’ nlllC h of 
own satellite monarch in Warsaw, thereby came to con 
Poland This left them free to move back from the Baltic -p ur ^s ° n 
Sea coast, there to avenge Peter the Great’s defeat b\ 

the Pruth. n-itorv W ^ 

Thus, using as a pretext the violation of Russian terr J march* 
army of the Tatar khan, the Sultan’s vassal, a Russian o ^ ^t th 

without a declaration of war upon Azov, which it cap 
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thc n ,ain Russian army invaded the Crimea through the 
same tun h defense ii nes and fortress they captured 

PC w P a stubborn Tatar resistance. Then they proceeded to lay 
a?al " with devastation and massacre, much of the Crimean penm- 
into which neither Peter die Great nor any previous Russian 
Trrnv had ventured. But its desolate and largely waterless steppes 
HL defeated them, and their forces, prostrated by exhaustion, 
huneer and disease, were obliged to withdraw before winter ap- 
nroached The initial Russian success was thus balanced by a failure 
whose immediate effect was to give thc Turks a sense of false sc- 

cuntv. 

The Porte nonetheless prepared for war, mobilizing an Ottoman 
army to march to the mouth of the Danube. In fact, Turkish re¬ 
sistance to the Russians was crucial, if the loss of Azov were not this 
time to be followed by a Russian irruption into the Black Sea and 
the siege of the three other fortresses which guarded the mouths of 
its rivers. Here the Tsarina was claiming freedom of navigation for 
her warships and commercial vessels. This would make of it a Rus¬ 
sian lake, opening the way to Istanbul, thence through the Straits 
into thc eastern Mediterranean, where the Levant trade offered rich 
prizes at thc expense of the Western powers. Now too the Emperor 
Charles VI sought a share of the spoils, and with a view to joint armed 
intervention, a secret treaty was agreed between Austria and Russia. 

But the Turks remained obstinately reluctant to confront their ene¬ 
mies in battle. They preferred to bid for mediation by one of the 
Christian powers, whose respective envoys, the imperial resident and 
the English and Dutch representatives, competed for the role of me¬ 
diator In the summer of 1736 the Grand Vezir—another new occu¬ 
pant of thc post, with whom Villeneuve had hitherto achieved little 
contact—prepared with his army to move into camp at Bender, in 
Bessarabia, near the mouth of the Danube. Here in fact he was ex- 
Pecting not war but negotiations for peace. Nor were the emperors 
orces > depleted and disorganized by the War of thc Polish Succession. 

read y for any new war against Turkey. Thus he gained time 
hr ough the offer of his services, jointly with those of Russia, as 
Mediator with the Porte. 

Pnr.w ngrcss was held in summer of 1737 at Ncmirov, in the 
A,, 1 ?', Ukraine Here, with their respective armies ready to march, 
»h s * ,a and Russia barely troubled to conceal their real designs on 
nvim/!i 0rnan Empire. Negotiating sword in hand, the Russians de- 
f nr ,, C( ? ,lot on ly freedom of navigation in the Black Sea but access 
t Ctls j lLlr Beets through the Bosporus into thc Mediterranean; the ex- 
h° n of the Russian frontier to the Dniester; the cession of thc 
rec of other Tatar lands to the north of the Black Sea. the 

emtl0n of Moldavia and Wallachia as independent principalities 
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• Russia The Austrians demanded the cession 
under the suzerm > j 0 { Bosnia and Serbia. Their respec- 

of what amounte i'° ” alre ady marching into the territories 

T 3 the Austrians recapturing in Serbia the fortress of Nish, 
demanded, th ere in effect an ultimatum, as to an enemy 

^l^Vv’defeattd Now the Turks had no choice but to reject the 
SfdKthe Reference, and take up arms for the defease 

,he i°onN a ho^of r salvation now lay with France. To Villeneuve's 
impatience ^government of Louis XV had at first proved hestfan 
in approach § to the crisis, favouring the cession by the Porte of 
Azov Assuming that the Russians would be content with this, they 
saw it as a preferable alternative to war. But Russia s threatened 
presence in the Mediterranean through the Black Sea at last awatoed 

Versailles to the need for a complete reappraisal of P°“ 
face with the prospect of the joint dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire by Russia and Austria, Cardinal Floury acknowfedge|g 
imperative necessity to maintain its integrity, whatever the cost U 
apart from the importance of the Levant as a commercia sp 
France, the Ottoman Empire itself, however inert and decrepi« 
he preserved as an element essential to the equilibrium ol " J ‘ 
Hence, from Versailles, a new and positive diplomatic onensi. 
signed, through agents in Vienna, to split the Austro-Russian a 
and through moves on the spot to stiffen the Turks and convinc 
that it was better to fight than to yield to dishonourable con 

of pe&cc. 11 ., jjj*. 

When the Grand Vczir realized that he had been thoroug y ^ 
ceived by both Austria and Russia, he at once proved respond ^ 
the overtures of the French, and a letter was dispatched to - n 
officially requesting the mediation of the king of France. Tms ^ a 
principle granted. Meanwhile, the Turks bestirred themselves ^ 
war on two fronts. Under yet another new Grand Vezir t 1 
marched westward in the direction of the Austrian frontier ^ 

nient was propitious, for a year earlier Prince Eugcn of - ^ 

died, and the imperial armies, already much reduced in str ^ n ^ -pj ie 
fighting spirit, were left at the mercy of incompetent gemj 
Austrians moreover were consistently on bad terms with thei . n 0 f 
allies.’’ the Russians, with whom they lacked any concerts ^jth 
campaign. In the west, among the mountains of Bosnia th c > a 
a fanatical resistance from the feudal forces of their bclfig erc 
tains. Christian Slavs turned Moslem; in the east the Ottom 
recaptured Nish, thus opening the way up the valley of ^ 1L ^eir 
to Belgrade. The Russian armies were more successful ^ ^ 
Austrian allies, capturing the fortresses of Ochakov and K* 
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.u rhe Bug, but failing, in the fierce heat of the steppes, to 
,hc m ? d U ‘ ^ther in thrir intended advance to the Danube. 
pr0 The success of the Turkish armed forces was due to a French 
ind so idier of fortune, the Comte de Bonneval, who had 
served the Austrian emperor and now entered the service of the Sul- 
„ ue had established for him a bombardier corps, trained on Euro- 
“‘n lines and had otherwise worked methodically to reorganize, 
mnilernize' and improve the training of the Ottoman armed forces 


Their victories surprised and impressed Europe, enabling Ville- 
neuve to envisage mediation for the Porte From a position of strength. 
But among the Turkish troops themselves they so rekindled passions 
against the infidel that they could not be restrained from a second 
seasonal campaign. This time the Austrians were content with a de¬ 
fensive strategy in Belgrade, while the Turks took the fortresses of 
Semendria and Orsova on the Danube, before Belgrade. The Russians, 
continuing their operations in the hinterland of the Black Sea, were 
repulsed on the Dniester and obliged to retire because of disease 
and supply problems, evacuating the newly captured fortresses ot 


Ochakov and Kinburn. 

This, Villeneuve decided, was the moment to mediate. Furnished 
now with credentials, including a letter from King Louis XV to his 
“dear and perfect friend the Ottoman Emperor,’' he chose in the in¬ 
terests of French prestige to present this to the Sultan in his Seraglio 
with a show of some pomp. Accompanied by a large and imposing 
suite, he was received in audience with respectful solemnity. He was 
gratified besides to sense around him an atmosphere of overt friendli¬ 
ness to France, such as the Porte had not before shown. Presents 
poured into the French embassy, where the Sultan’s band played 
continuously in a forecourt, while the ambassador was escorted wher- 
cvcr he went by a guard of honour of Janissaries. 

Soon afterward he left with his own large official convoy to join 
lhc Grand Vezir at Adrianoplc. Here he learned that the Grand Vezir 
® nd his army had moved on to Nish. By the time he reached there 
le y had moved on to Belgrade. Instructed by the Grand Vezir to 
^mai n at Nish meanwhile, he now received news of a major battle 
fotzka, downstream from Belgrade. In this the Austrians, aiming 
recapture Orsova but greatly underrating the strength of the Otto¬ 
man forces opposed to them, were caught after an inept tactical move 
reu e m ° Uth of a defi,c > driven back with great losses, and forced to 
Vi ,i ea 0n Belgrade. The Turks were so elated by this victory that 
Rra I neuve anxious. He was well aware that the fortress of Bel- 
Germ SmCe . its ca P ture by Prince Eugen, had been modernized by 
un engineers to become by repute one of the strongest in Eu- 
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, W die Turks, carried away by the euphoria of 
rope. He now mediation by storming it and thus nsking a 

success, should torcsta mmon ed to the Grand Vezir’s 

major defeat. begun, without due preparation, to 

camp, the turxs w 

bombard the city. , now faltering, and of this Villc- 

Fortunately Austrian morale, was ^ sent an emissa[y , 

neuve was quick to ta from vienna with full powers to 

General von Neipperg, 8 ^ p orte , regar dless of Russia. Ar- 

negotiate a separate pe nrove d as the negotiations proceeded, 

riving in the O—c|fflUe proved as t g f ^ emperor 

rea dy to cede Met cedc ^ city only if * 

when it came » Belgrade ,tsct The Grand Vezir haughtlly 

fortifications were razed D ,. e to no negotiation 

rejected such terms, insisting ia . , • l n( j s Yet though 

.si""' “dsr— 

with an acceptable compromise solution. The -^ ust ^ a , lves had 
quired to demolish the fortifications whlch "is. Under 

erected. But they would leave intact the ongjnal Turkish W ^ 
the terms of the subsequent peace, which the empero , P. cd by 
reluctance, was obliged to ratify since it was form > g ^ Bosn i 3i 
France, the Ottoman Empire regained all it had lost ’ bei the 

and Wallachia through the Treaty of Passarowitz T1 1 m0 re 
Sava, and the mountainous province of Temesvar becai t 
the frontiers between the two empires. . un for- 

This separate surrender on the Austrian front camt ' R s j an front 
tunatc moment for Turkey’s other enemy. For on_the • ^ ^jght 

it coincided exactly with a major victory over the Tur $ carIl p a ign. 
otherwise have transformed the whole course of their joi a bor* 
The Russian commander, Marshal Mlinnich, abandomng^^^ a 
tivc operations across the steppes of the Black Sea, ia ^ %var d 1° 
new line of advance into Ottoman territory. Moving no an( j the 
violate that of Poland, he crossed in succession the Dmcs Rir t r ess ri 
Pruth into Moldavia. Here he captured by assault the key ^,-jstiafl 5 
Ghoczim. He set up his own puppet prince, who ralliec t ned i |s 
to his arms as a liberator from Moslem oppression. J ass - on noH cr ' 
gates to him, and Russian advance guards were soon c£ j into 
ing on the north bank of the Danube itself. Then h<- rat * onS , f< 1f 
Bessarabia, to reduce Bender as a base for southward along tnL 
a Russian drive into the heart of European Turkey. r, £ j pt0 de- 
road to Istanbul. But now, thanks to the Austrian a l russ* 1,11 ! 
featism, there stood, released and ready to move agams ^ lbo u53 n 
flank on the Danube, an Ottoman army some two hun rL 
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i n the full flush of victory. As Marshal Miinnich wryly 
^marked “Let the Turks give thanks to Mohammed, to Villeneuve. 

a #° Russtowerc left with no choice but to sign at Belgrade their 
T f tx/ with the Porte, a second triumph for French mediation. 

r S renounced *Arov. on condition "that its fortress be razed 

to the ground and its surrounding territory reduced to a neutral stnp 

of desert between the two empires. 

The Porte reserved the right to build a fortress on the lower Don, 
helow Azov denying access to either sea by the Russians. No Russian 
vessel whether warship or merchantman, would be permitted to enter 
the Black Sea; nor in future might naval shipyards be maintained on 
its coasts, where Russia retained only a strip of territory between the 
Bu* and the Dnieper All Russian conquests in the Crimea, Moldavia, 
and Bessarabia were restored to the Turks, but the Russians were 
granted a slight increase of territory in the region of the Ukraine. On 
the diplomatic advice of the French mediator, the Porte did not in¬ 
sist on the renewal of the clause in the Treaty of the Pruth, forbidding 
the Russians to become involved in the internal affairs of Pol.in . 

This Treaty' of Belgrade, as the culmination of a brief war. spelled 
humiliation to the Habsburgs. frustration to the Russians, relief to 
the Ottoman Empire. At this time of declining power, when in a 
defensive spirit it sought only peace, the Empire was now to enjoy 
u respite from conflict with its new and most formidable enemy, 
Russia, for a generation to come. Tn face of its old hereditary enemy, 
Austria, it had at once regained its pride and closed the breaches in 
its system of security, laid open by the last humiliating defeat. Thoug 
the victory of the Turks in the held was due largely to the faults of 
the Austrian commanders, the Ottoman soldiery had shown itself sti 
capable of the old fighting spirit, if not of the new military skills, 
while the strategy of the Ottoman commanders, faced with a war on 
lwo fronts, had proved to be shrewd. 

Nonetheless honour was primarily due, for both victory' and peace. 
1° di Plomacy, and outstandingly to the skill and intelligence and 
oresigbt of France. It was the French who at the moment of crisis 
induced the reluctant Turk to fight; who at the moment of victory m- 
J'cetl him to treat for peace; and who in negotiation confounded each 
' J us , enemies at the expense of the other. Here effectively at work 
m , l ” c new pattern of the age in the foreign relations of the Otto- 
D c n , mpire - No longer was this to be based on the deliberate, mde- 
tlip J: nt assertion of Ottoman power. For here was an era in whic 
livi ^ w b° had once aspired to be master of Christian Europe, 
of h? Cd t0 master of his own dominions. For the survival 

Pender! mflCnul P° wcr against that of an imperial rival, he now de- 
ca on alliance with the powers of Christian Europe itself. 
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. . Frlnce through her mediation, now rose above the 
Among lhes ® Era " ' ble position of influence and prestige at the 
rest to an unchaHcng • M q{ {ricndsh ip and commerce, i a 

Porte. In 1 “ renewed her Capitulations on more favourable 

twenty-four articl , beforei thus sealing the preponderance of 
and permanent term. Mediterranean. At the same time, at 

French trade m U ■ forlified itself against the threat from 

French instigation, simitar treaty of friendship and 

Russia by signing wl ‘ h Sweden nm alliance, such ^ |( 

commerce, then a solemn ofem,ve ano of its m 

had previously sought ^ # christian powcr . Fi . 

ever contracted by th , of p renc h protective rights 

nally the confirmation, P influence of France through- 

over the Latin Ch “^ her eighteenth- 

out a significant part of ,h ^ “ be i r , u m now looked to 

sssa ar-— 

civilization. 
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PPACE NOW REIGNED FOR A GENERATION THROUGH THE EUROPEAN 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire. The powers of Europe themselves 
were throughout much of this period at war. Following the death in 
1740 of the Habsburg emperor Charles VI, there were spoils to be 
crabbed through the dismemberment of those Austrian dominions 
inherited, under the Pragmatic Sanction, by his daughter Maria 
Theresa. This led first to the War of the Austrian Succession, then 

_ __ * . . • • . __. !C ti «»r-\r\(a tnp PnK- 


|an king Frederick the Great. 

France, having assumed the role of peacemaker and protec or o 
the Ottoman Empire, was still ready enough, in pursuit of her ov-n 
if not always of Ottoman interests, to involve the Turks not mere y 
as a passive but as an active balancing force in her European con¬ 
flicts, At this moment, having designs upon Austria in concert, wi 
Prussia and the German princes, the French put pressure on k 
T urks to invade Hungary, promising them its kingdom as a rewar 
for such a diversionary move. But Sultan Mahmud I, the successor 
of Ahmed, was not to be drawn. He firmly insisted on Turkish neu- 
trality, publishing a manifesto in which he sought to dissua e e 
other powers from war and presumed to offer them his own mecia 
1ion > that of an infidel between Christians, for peace. It was a gesture 
vvhicrh provoked from them little more than a smile. 

The French fell back upon the renegade Bonneval, lately auiir c 
; with the promise of return to France, hoping that lus in- 

fluence might decide the Porte in favour of war. But the Sultan and 
?‘ s min 'sters remained adamant. A persistent renewal of French et- 
w m duri ng the next decade to draw the Porte into an alliance with 
• r ? SSIJl and Sweden met only with a persistent refusal. T he Porte was 
deed so determined on insurance against war at any cost as to con- 
Ji 1, n ; ^ponsc to the overtures of Maria Theresa and the mediation 
TL gland ’ a treaty of “perpetual” peace with Austria and Russia, 
^rough these decades the Ottoman Turks, blind to such penis 
inerf l§ht ° om over the fu^re, succumbed with relief to that fatalistic 
elite Wbicb suitcd their temperament. Only a tiny minority of the 
c rv in c , nia is 1 tica % aware of the Empire’s present weakness, with its 
8 need for rearmament and reorganization, saw this respite as a 
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chance to set the Ottoman house in order for the next major en- 
"r with Russia which must invariably follow. 

Otherwise throughout the ruling establishment a complacent im- 
nrovidence reigned “Pervading it at all levels was an apparent blind, 
ness to shortcomings, or at least an obstinate reluctance to face t cir 
existence This spirit had roots in the traditional habit of belief in 
the infallibility of Ottoman institutions and. heedless of experience, 
in the inferiority of those of the infidel. Turning to self-interest, it 
spread downward and outward from the ever-changing succession of 
Grand Vezirs to permeate the official hierarchy and, through ever- 
widening fields of corruption, to pollute the government machine as 
a whole. It descended to the Janissaries, the hard core of the armed 
forces. Granted by Sultan Mehmed the privilege of exemption from 
import duties, they no longer relied on war but extended the com¬ 
mercial scope of their sideline pursuits to develop, like the rest of the 
community, a vested interest in peace. From its interruption, there 
was altogether too much to be lost. 

Sultan Mahmud died in 1754. to be succeeded by his brother, 
Osman HI,- a victim of the Cage so deformed as to be almost a hunch¬ 
back. He was to reign as Sultan, carrying on his brother's pacific pol¬ 
icy, for a mere three years. From the final year, and through the first 
year of the reign of Mustafa IH, who succeeded him, the Empire was 
effectively ruled by Raghib Pasha, a Grand Vezir comparable in 
caliber to the Kbpruliis. A man of strict honesty and enlighten'- 
ideas, schooled in European science and an admirer of the work e 
Isaac Newton, he sought the ideal of Westernization, but at this stage, 
in the interests of order, saw in it the need to pursue reforms wUn° u 
endangering "the harmony of the existing institutions." ^ ^ 
Abroad he pursued the Porte’s policy of peace in terms of a sear ^. 
for equilibrium Seeking a counterpoise to the power of Austria a 
Russia, he signed in 1761 a treaty with Prussia, which he hoped-" 
esenis nor overtaken him—to contract into an offensive and dc en 
alliance. For Prussia was a power with no territorial designs oni 
Ottoman Empire. Fully alive to the Russian menace, thus to the n 
tor reform in the Ottoman army, Raghib reorganized its arsena . . 

a i-d a foundry for cannon, formed a corps of bridge builders, 
started to construct new warships. He established schools of n *‘ jnC 
matics, naval training, engineering, and artillery; he imposed r<_ q[ 
xeruscs on Janissaries, sappers, sipahis, and the feudal 
Anatoly He reorganized the administration, sought to restore ^ 

assured JD P i rc S l ! n 5 nces * su PP rcsse d brigandage in Ana’oh » 

md M e Z C T nCeded Supplies of S rain to the hol >' cUieS - 0f ( | N 'n 0111 

poie^t of di ' m "’ E “ PUb ' iC W ° rks and utilitie5 ’ he 
pro]ect of digging a canal between the Black Sea and the 
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- nean which would bypass the Bosporus, cutting across Asia Minor 
ra (h ‘ c ' hea j 0 f the Gulf of Iznik and thence to the Sea of Marmara. 
Bv such various means the Grand Vezir sought to guide the energies 
and control the restless spirit of the new Sultan Mustafa III, who at 
first proved content to entrust him with the direction of affairs. 

But Mustafa III was no man of peace. He was energetic, indus¬ 
trious, eager to lead his people and to benefit his country’s interests, 
and there shone in him a spark of that conquering spirit, lacking in 
his predecessors, which had fired his early Ottoman forebears. How¬ 
ever, it was not often tempered by their coolness of judgment. From 
his accession Mustafa resolved to govern as befitted the Sultan he was, 
dropping a hint of martial designs to the Janissaries over the inaugural 
cup of sherbet which tradition prescribed. “Comrades,” he assured 
them, “I hope next spring to drink it with you under the walls of 
Bender.” 

It was indeed his intention that the Porte should play a more bel¬ 
ligerent part in the affairs of Europe. But it was not until the death 
of Raghib, in 1763, that he began effectively to rule in person. This 
move coincided with the abrupt rise to power of a new militant enemy, 
at once able and unscrupulous, the Empress Catherine the Great. The 
"Semiramis of the North,” brought to the throne by a military coup 
at the expense of Peter III, her debauched and ineffectual husband, it 
was Catherine’s implacable ambition to reign as Tsarina on the shores 
of the Bosporus, through the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 

First, however, the death of its king, Augustus III, called once 
again for the dismemberment of Poland. Seeking a confederate in a 
former enemy. Frederick the Great of Prussia, she changed sides to 
contract with him in 1764 an unholy alliance against Polish indepen¬ 
dence It Jed to the occupation and partition of Poland by Russian 
a nd Prussian forces, with the connivance of Austria, and the imposi¬ 
tion upon it as king of a former lover of Catherine’s, who in the event 
was t0 prove its last. 

Mustafa III was quick to voice his indignation at this fraudulent 
act of aggression by Russia, protesting at the so-called election of 
athejJne’s puppet prince with the boast. “I will find some means of 
Ambling those infidels.” But his Divan was stilt opposed to war; nor 
" ere ^ forces of the Empire prepared for it. The Porte at first did 
: ° n ^ 0rc ffian protest passively, content, despite pleas Irom the suffer- 
6 files, to be deluded bv reassurances from Russian and Prussian 
final? 5, su * tc ^ Catherine to keep the Porte quiet until she had 
disposed of Poland, and Russian gold, so she found, could 
influential votes in the Divan. 

Min i She made ,i,tIc secret of her ultimate intention to dispose 
,lar, y °f the Ottoman Empire, and this soon enough became evi- 
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j en t In insidious preparation, internal dissensions were fomented by 
Russian agents in various parts of the Emp.re-.n Montenegro Al- 
hS Moldavia and Wallachia; in Georgia; m the region of the 
Crimea Here in “New Serbia," between the Bug and the frontier of 
the Ukraine the Russians fortified a frontier zone pronounced neutral 
under the Treaty of Belgrade, thus cutting communications, in the 
event of war, between Turks and Tatars. Their final act of provoca¬ 
tion was the pursuit of fugitive Poles into the Ottoman vassal tern- 
torv of the Tatar khan at Balta, near the frontier of Bessarabia which 
they besieged and burned to the ground, with a slaughter of Poles and 
Turks alike Here was a flagrant breach of the treaty which goaded the 
Sultan into fury. The Divan reversed its policy and opted for the 
immediate declaration of war. Only the Grand Vezir, Muhsinzade 
Pasha, opposed its decision—not in principle, but on the grounds that 
the armed forces and frontier defenses of the Empire were still un¬ 
prepared, that no military operations could start until the following 
spring, and that such a gratuitous warning would give Russia a pre¬ 
dominant advantage. 

But the impatient Sultan saw that his chance had come at last. 
He dismissed the Grand Vezir, and all too hastily, through his suc¬ 
cessor Hamza Pasha, served an ultimatum on the Russian envoy, 
Obreskov, demanding that the Tsarina withdraw her forces from 
Poland. When Obreskov refused, in default of instructions from St. 
Petersburg, to sign the ultimatum, he was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers, and war was declared against Russia. France, as “an ancien 
and faithful ally," had for some time been pressing upon the Divan 
the need for such action. Her current ambassador at the Porte, De 
Vergennes, had been instructed by Choiseul, at Versailles, to enlighten 
the Turkish ministers as to the dangers of Russian action in P°' aa 
and elsewhere. In vain De Vergennes had warned Versailles of 1 e 
extent of Ottoman unreadiness. But now all illusions were dispclje • 
When Baron de Tott, sent by Versailles as an emissary and advise 
on military matters, was authorized by the Sultan to carry out a 
inventory of arms and munitions, he was amazed and appalled at 
deficiencies of the arsenal at Istanbul. 

It seemed to him that the traditional practice of war was forgot e 
Fortifications, army maneuvers, training and discipline—all were 
plorable. Incompetence paralyzed the armed forces. Ignorance rC, £ n 
in official circles, even as to the most elementary aspects of gcogf^P 
Indiscipline was rife in the field of battle. Large units of the so 
refused to light; thieving from the Commissariat led to a fanum 
rations; fief-holding cavalry leased their military duties to all typ c 
adventurers; the Janissaries would often strike their officers ' 
though infantrymen, insisted on riding into battle unless the oi <- 
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consented to march on foot. The Ottoman army was degenerating 
• o hnrharous rabble. 

The ships of the navy, which the Grand Vezir Raghib had labored 
reform and recoup, suffered from defective construction, outdated 
and rotten material. As De Tott was to report, “high-decked 
vessels the lower tier guns of which were laid under water by the least 
ealc of wind, presented the enemy with much wood, and little fire.” 
The heights of the decks were geared to those of the turbans which the 
sailors immutably wore. De Tott wrote of other numerous “defects 
of this armament, which was to be commanded by men too ignorant to 
perceive it had any imperfections." The chief admiral had the right 
to dispose of the command of each ship to the highest bidder, and 
gave his captains the same right to put up commissions for auction 
Sultan Mustafa's impetuosity in thus plunging into war before he 
was prepared for it gave the Empress Catherine the time to mobilize 
against him five separate armies. From west to east they were based 
respectively on the line of the Dniester, covering Moldavia, in the 
Ukraine; before the Perckop Isthmus, which led into the C rimea; in 
the territory' between the Don and the Caucasus, and in the region of 
Tiflis, covering Georgia and eastern Anatolia. From the Ottoman 
front only the khan of the Crimea, Krim Ghirai, launched an offen¬ 
sive in the cruel winter of January, 1769. He was accompanied by 
Baron de Tott, clothed at his behest like a Tatar, and supplied with 
ten Circassian horses. When his own more delicate white Arab steed 
fell, dying of the cold, it was speedily finished off and transformed 
into smoked horseflesh to be consumed as a special delicacy, together 
with caviar. The khan’s large army of seasoned Tatar cavalry swept 
across the Dniester and the Bug into the icebound steppes of New 
Serbia, devastating tracts of southern Russia in a large-scale predatory 
raid, and returning laden with prisoners by the thousand. But he died 
soon after his return, and his successor, chosen by the Porte, failed 
altogether to rise to his stature. 

Tie same applied to the new Ottoman Grand Vezir and com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Mehmed Emin, whose appointment revealed the 
Miltan’*. ineptitude in the selection of leaders. By admission a man of 
e P^n, not of the sword, thus devoid of all military experience, he 
summoned a council of his generals on reaching the Danube in the 
Pnng of 1769, and amazed them by pleading for their advice as to 
tnl the cam P a ‘gn should be planned. The resulting disagreement led 
me crossing of the Danube into Moldavia, with no definite plan of 
narr+ tlC * nS ' ^ erc followed an inevitable scries of setbacks, due in 
ih 0 ac ^ of provisions and to a plague of gnats and mosquitoes in 
cant? rr ° Undin g ma rshes. This led to a Turkish retreat, to the Russian 
of Choczim and advance into Moldavia and Wallachia, finally 
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dent. In insidious preparation, internal dissensions were fomented by 
Russian agents in various parts of the Empire—in Montenegro, Al¬ 
bania. Moldavia, and Wallachia; in Georgia; in the region of the 
Crimea. Here in “New Serbia,” between the Bug and the frontier of 
the Ukraine, the Russians fortified a frontier zone pronounced neutral 
under the Treaty of Belgrade, thus cutting communications, in the 
event of war, between Turks and Tatars. Their final act of provoca¬ 
tion was the pursuit of fugitive Poles into the Ottoman vassal terri¬ 
tory of the Tatar khan at Balta, near the frontier of Bessarabia, which 
they besieged and burned to the ground, with a slaughter of Poles and 
Turks alike. Here was a flagrant breach of the treaty which goaded the 
Sultan into fury. The Divan reversed its policy and opted for the 
immediate declaration of war. Only the Grand Vezir, Muhsinzade 
Pasha, opposed its decision—not in principle, but on the grounds that 
the armed forces and frontier defenses of the Empire were still un¬ 
prepared, that no military operations could start until the following 
spring, and that such a gratuitous warning would give Russia a pre¬ 
dominant advantage. 

But the impatient Sultan saw- that his chance had come at last. 


He dismissed the Grand Vezir, and all too hastily, through his suc¬ 
cessor Hamza Pasha, served an ultimatum on the Russian envoy, 
Obreskov, demanding that the Tsarina withdraw her forces from 
Poland. When Obreskov refused, in default of instructions from St. 
Petersburg, to sign the ultimatum, he was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers, and war was declared against Russia. France, as “an ancient 
and faithful ally,” had for some time been pressing upon the Divan 
the need for such action. Her current ambassador at the Porte, Dc 
v ergennes, had been instructed by Choiseul, at Versailles, to enlighten 
the lurkish ministers as to the dangers of Russian action in Poland 
an ^ e sewhere. In vain Do Vergenncs had warned Versailles of the 
nrL ttnI n ttoman unre adiness. But now all illusions were dispelled. 
en aron de Tott, sent by Versailles as an emissary and adviser 
n mh'tary matte,, was authorized by the Sultan to carry out an 

° and mun ^' 0ns * he was amazed and appalled at the 
deficiencies of the arsenal at Istanbul. 

Fortification 10 him that the lraditi °nal practice of war was forgotten. 
Dlorahl in amiy mancuvers ’ training and discipline—all were de¬ 
in official paral > rzed the armed forces. Ignorance reigns 

Indiscinlinp u^' as t0 tbe most elementary aspects of geography- 
refused o fiSf. w * lhe fidd ° f battlc ‘ L units of the soldiery 
rations- fief-hold; lcving , from lhe Commissariat led to a famine i 
adventurers- theTin* ^ 7 ***** their militar y duties t0 a11 typCS n H 
thouoh !SSanCS W ° Uld oftcn strike their officerS *7 

ymen, insisted on nding into battle unless the officer 5 
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too consented to march on foot. 1 he Ottoman army was degenerating 
into a barbarous rabble. 

The ships of the navy, which the Grand Vezir Raghib had labored 
to reform and recoup, suffered from defective construction, outdated 
design, and rotten material. As De Tott was to report, “high-decked 
vessels, the lower tier guns of which were laid under water by the least 
gale of wind, presented the enemy with much wood, and little fire.” 
The heights of the decks were geared to those of the turbans which the 
sailors immutably wore. De Tott wrote of other numerous “defects 
of this armament, which was to be commanded by men too ignorant to 
perceive it had any imperfections.” The chief admiral had the right 
to dispose of the command of each ship to the highest bidder, and 
gave his captains the same right to put up commissions for auction. 

Sultan Mustafa’s impetuosity in thus plunging into war before he 
was prepared for it gave the Empress Catherine the time to mobilize 
against him five separate armies. From west to east they were based 
respectively on the line of the Dniester, covering Moldavia, in the 
Ukraine; before the Perekop Isthmus, which led into the Crimea; in 
the territory between the Don and the Caucasus; and in the region of 
Tiflis, covering Georgia and eastern Anatolia From the Ottoman 
front only the khan of the Crimea, Krim Ghirai, launched an offen¬ 
sive in the cruel winter of January, 1769. He was accompanied by 
Baron de Tott, clothed at his behest like a Tatar, and supplied with 
ten Circassian horses. When his own more delicate w f hite Arab steed 
fell, dying of the cold, it was speedily finished off and transformed 
into smoked horseflesh to be consumed as a special delicacy, together 
with caviar. The khan’s large army of seasoned Tatar cavalry swept 
across the Dniester and the Bug into the icebound steppes of New 
erbia, devastating tracts of southern Russia in a large-scale predatory 
f ai 1 and ^turning laden with prisoners by the thousand. But he died 
? 0n ll [ ler his return, and his successor, chosen by the Porte, failed 
^together to rise to his stature. 

he same applied to the new Ottoman Grand Vezir and com- 
S^-m-chief, Mehmed Emin, whose appointment revealed the 
lhe an s lne ptitude in the selection of leaders. By admission a man of 
su j* n ’ not of the sword, thus devoid of all military experience, he 
spring fi 3 counciI of his generals on reaching the Danube in the 
ho w fi 769 > and amazed "them by pleading for their advice as to 
t ot! le ca mpaign should be planned The resulting disagreement led 
0pcrat Cr0ssins of Danube into Moldavia, with no definite plan of 
Pan t 0 ? S i There foIlowed an inevitable series of setbacks, due in 
the sur aCk P rovisi °ns and to a plague of gnats and mosquitoes in 
cap tUr ! UU f ndin S marshes. This led to a Turkish retreat, to the Russian 
°f Choczim and advance into Moldavia and Wallachia, finally 





ea Ue of th e Seven Towers in Istanbul. Sultan Suleiman stored his 
^ Q Urcs and in later centuries it was used as a prison for im- 

p^'oman political and military leaders who had fallen into disfavor 
' r °P Can diplomats of countries at war with the Ottoman Empire. 
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to the recall and execution by the Sultan of his Grand Vezir. Such 
was the first of a sequence of Ottoman reverses between the Dniester 
and the Danube, 

Toward the end of that year the Empress Catherine embarked on 
a project dear to her imagination—an invasion of Greece, aimed at 
the liberation of its Christian people from the yoke of the infidel Turk. 
Such a triumph would surely excite the acclaim of the whole Western 
world. For some time past the Russian Orthodox Church, through its 
agents in Greece, had been assiduous in its spread of propaganda 
through crosses, gospels, and images of Catherine, who had promised 
arms to the Greeks in support of a revolt. The Turks, in their inno¬ 
cence of geography, shrugged of! the reported threat with an incred¬ 
ulous query: How ever could the Russians convey a fleet from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean? 

The fleet was assembled at Kronstadt and adjoining ports, under the 
official command of two Russian admirals unused to the sea, but under 
the effective command of an experienced English admiral, John El- 
phinston. The Russian navy was still backward. Its ships lacked stabil¬ 
ity; it had yet to find an adequate cannon founder; its crews were 
supplemented by novices-—peasants torn from the plow, convalescents 
from the hospitals. To Admiral Elphinston’s comment on the defi¬ 
ciencies of his fellow commanders, Catherine replied: “The ignorance 

u f J he l Russ ^ ns is due t0 youth, that of die Turks to decrepitude." 

cn ler ships anchored in British ports they received a warm wel¬ 
come. They were supplied by the orders of the Admiralty with cquip- 
ment and rations, and staffed with efficient pilots and other officers, 
r° r J!° , ussiai ? vcsscl was without its English naval complement, 
tn th.? S at th,S t,me favoured th e expansion of Russia as opposed 
unhnidino tu* . c " em ? France; nor did she yet support the policy of 
indicated^ t m e ^ nt - v tbc Ottoman Empire. The government thus 
of the R,££ a tempt France °r Spain to obstruct the entrance 
hostile act mt0 thC Medilerranea * would be treated as a 

th^brofher'nf force was commanded by Count Orloff. 

himself from 15? ie W ! . s favour 'te, who dreamed of a throne 8* 
“ f he M “ h ' Ch l0 , rClgn over G ™ce. The force appeared off U* 
Wr tal”l?f arIy “ i77 °- encouraged through Venetian ageo* 
uprising rA * 1 * Grcek tribal lead ^ <0 count upon a massive 

flag,landed In theM^ ,ls tr °°P s . under ,he ^ 

to rise against their reStlVe lnhabltants were ea S cr el ' 0l |L 

of campaign, andlhl p ’^ 0ppressors - But there was no joint pH" 
over these 6 wild failed to establish systematic control 

slaughter of Turks ^ hn ^ ands hent only on the indiscrinuna 
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The governor of the Morea, the former Grand Vezir Muhsinzade 
Pasha, reacted with vigour. He called in as reinforcements bands of 
Albanians, and defeated both Greek insurgents and foreign invaders, 
driving the Russian troops back to their ships and slaughtering the 
Christian rebels onshore. The Russians thus evacuated the peninsula 
while—on the anniversary of the Conquest of Constantinople—Muh¬ 
sinzade Pasha signalized his victory with the title of Fatiji Mora, 
“Conqueror of the Morea.” 

But the Russian force remained in the Mediterranean. It proved 
more successful at sea than in land operations. It defeated an Ottoman 
fleet in the straits of Chios, driving it to take refuge in the narrow' 
inlet of Cheshme. Here it was blockaded, then burned through the 
introduction of two unsuspected fire ships—one piloted by an English 
lieutenant. Thanks to this “ingenious ambuscade,” as recorded by 
Baron de Tott, the harbour, “encumbered with ships, powder and 
artillery, soon became a volcano, which engulfed the whole naval 
force of the Turks." 


Here was the worst disaster that had befallen an Ottoman fleet 
since the battle of Lepanto. It was celebrated by Catherine with the 
erection of an arc de triomphe at Tsarsko-selo, and the striking of a 
medal for each combatant with the inscription “I was there.” It might 
have had decisive long-term effects had the advice of the English 
admiral been heeded. He urged that the fleet should sail at once for 
the Dardanelles, whose defenses were poor, thence force its way into 
the Sea of Marmara to bombard and reduce Istanbul. But Orloff, his 
Russian superior—soon to be honoured by Catherine with the name 
0 Cheshmeski—-was hesitant. Cruising indecisively around the mouth 
othe Straits, he gave time for the Turks, with the expert aid of Baron 
c °tt and a team of Frankish engineers, to erect four heavy batteries, 
ra ,° 0n the European and two on the Asiatic side, so placed as to 
^ with their crossfire any vessel which attempted to pass. 

1 bus Elphinston instead closed the Straits from the waters of Ten- 
the°T While 0doff besie S ed the fortress of Lemnos. After sixty days 
A]p‘ Ul * isb S ar rison w'as on the point of surrender when Hassan of 
took f 51, an admiral of the Sultan in the heroic corsair tradition, under- 
f°ur ktanbul to raise the siege. He demanded only a force of 
the f! . and volunteers, armed with pistols and sabers, from among 
the natlcal rabble of the streets of Istanbul. Landing unobserved on 
down StCl T Side of the island, the y surprised the besiegers, cut them 
Panic I" ,hcir trenc hcs, and drove the rest of the Russian force in a 
thu s h ° abandon the siege and reembark in their ships. Hassan was 
Orinfp° Ured w *th promotion to chief admiral. 

Where ■. l nava I force remained for some time in the Mediterranean, 
thecan , , rassed Turkish shipping, impeded communications between 
pm ,dnd its Asiatic possessions, and in the now familiar Russian 
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fashion intervened in the internal affairs both of Egypt and Syria. 
Hence he supported with troops and munitions an insurrection against 
the Porte by the Mamluk chief Ali Bey, in confederation with the 
sheikh of Acre. Ali occupied a large part of Syria at the expense of 
the pasha of Damascus, but was ultimately defeated through treachery 
nearer home in a battle in which four hundred Russian troops perished. 
The rebellious pasha’s head, together with four Russian officers as 
prisoners, was then dispatched to the Sultan in Istanbul. 

Meanwhile, in the main theater of operations, along and across the 
Russo-Turkish frontiers, the fortunes of war, in successive annual 
campaigns, moved relentlessly against the Ottoman forces. In 1770 
the Russians overran successively Moldavia and Wallachia, driving 
the Turks back in panic across the Danube. Soon all Turkish fortresses 
north of the river, traditional bulwarks of the Empire, were in Russian 
hands. Serious resistance was offered only by the Tatar population of 
Bender. After two months’ siege, followed by furious street fighting, 
only one-third of them remained alive. The fortresses on the Dniester, 
like those on the Danube, thus fell to the Russians. 

In 1771 came the turn of the Crimea itself, which was invaded 
from both flanks by Russian armies, through the Perekop Isthmus and 
across the Strait of Kertch Its territory was entirely overrun, amid 
scenes of utter disorder, intensified by internal conflict between Tatar 
2 nd Turk. The Turkish governor w r as taken prisoner; the khan had 
ned ignominiously without an attempt at defense, thus depriving the 
a *ars of their last source of authority. His two sons were promised 
^dependence for the peninsula under Russian protection, and with 
a delegation of others proceeded to St. Petersburg, there to swear an 
° ath of allegiance to the Empress Catherine. Most of the northern 
oast of the Black Sea—apart from the fortresses of Oczakov and 
inburn— was thus lost to the Ottoman Empire. At the same time, 

1 die region of the Caucasus, the Russians drove the Turks from 
agrelia and Georgia. 

of f h UStria anc * Prussia now grew concerned at the continued conquests 
powerful Russian neighbour, and offered the Tsarina their 
'•VQuIri f ° r peace wilh the Porte. But Catherine replied that she 
Of out ^ goliate onl y with the Sultan himself, without the intervention 
m an ldc P°wers. There followed a tangled process of diplomatic 
of a [v er ^ween the powers and Turkey, involving also the spoils 
alliunc Ilnncd partilion of Poland. The Porte envisaged successively 
^ssiA R* Uh Austria and with France, in return for support against 
Porte uo lna ^* l be end of the campaign of 177], Russia and the 
at Bucif rLCd t0 an arm ’ st * ce - which led, first at Fokschani and then 
The 3reSt ’ t0 discussion of peace terms. 

ne fiotiations broke down, largely because the Mufti and the 
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whole body of the ulema opposed the cession of the Crimea, as a 
Moslem state under the Sultan-Caliph’s authority, to the protection 
of a Christian power. Though Sultan Mustafa, with his Grand Vezir 
and principal ministers, favoured the terms proposed, he was obliged 
to reject them for fear of an insurrection by the ulema in Istanbul. 
Thus the war, after a breathing space of more than a year, was re¬ 
sumed. Taking advantage of this respite, the Sultan reinstated Muh- 
sinzade Pasha, the liberator of the Morea, as Grand Vezir. 

Reorganizing and reinforcing the army, he inspired it with a last 
new lease on life, and in 1773 embarked on a campaign now confined 
to the south bank of the Danube and that region of Bulgaria which 
extended from the two fortresses of Silistria and Hustchuk to the 
shores of the Black Sea. First the Turks withstood a Russian siege 
of Silistria, fighting for it street by street and enforcing a withdrawal. 
For this a Russian force took revenge by massacring the civilian in¬ 
habitants of the undefended town of Bazarjik. Surprised as they did 
so by the appearance of a detachment of Turks, they withdrew pre¬ 
cipitately, abandoning by their campfires pots filled with half-cooked 
meat Meanwhile, another Russian force advanced upon Varna, but 
was effectively repulsed by the Turks with the aid of a unit of marines 
from a Turkish naval squadron, then cruising off the Black Sea coast. 

Encouraged by this run of unexpected success, the Turks resumed 
the offensive in 1774 from their headquarters at Shumla, which com¬ 
manded the valley of the Danube from the foothills of the Balkan 


range. This time they marched downstream toward the mouth of the 
river, with the aim of driving the enemy from the fortress of Hirsova. 
Bui the Russians attacked first, completely defeating the large Turkish 
army, capturing their camp with all it contained, and leaving the 
Turks with a force quite inadequate to defend Shumla, Its communica¬ 
tions with Istanbul were threatened as the encircling Russians moved 
south in the direction of the Balkan gorges. 

This was the end. The Grand Vezir sent an officer to the Russian 
camp requesting an armistice Instead, he was invited to send pl^ 1 ' 
potentianes to treat for peace. With the assent of the Porte, negotia¬ 
tions were opened and terms settled in the Treaty of Kiichiik Kainarji- 
- greement was reached within seven hours, largely on the basis o 
fonr H? 5 u JCC f d years ^re. The signature was delayed for 
Tr ea t v S tv, ^ uss ‘ ans ’ t0 coincide with the anniversary of 

Russian defeat^™^’ ^ ^ Wipe ° Ut the bitter memory ° ^ 


f 6 “ the ‘reaty was to the Ottoman Empire. 
iess drastic than they might have been. For the TsaO»» 

varies f nt W W - r f dy f ° r peace - «"*>B to 'he costiiness of M 
ictones and to internal troubles both at home and in Poland. Rt> ss,!1 
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neither retained control of the Crimea nor restored it to the Turks, but 
recognized the political independence of its Tatars, there and in Bes¬ 
sarabia, up to the frontiers of Poland. It was to be ruled by a native 
prince, who should be elected and reign without either Russian or 
Turkish interference. In religious affairs the Tatars would remain 
subject to the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph—the first international acknowl¬ 
edgment of the Sultan’s rights over Moslems beyond his frontiers. 

On the other hand, the retention by Russia of the two key fortresses 
of Kertch and Yenikale and the cities of Azov and Kinburn gave her 
a strong foothold in and adjoining the Crimea, hence the means of 
taking it over whenever she chose. Above all it gave her that access 
for her fleets to the Black Sea which she had coveted since the days 
of Peter the Great, almost a century earlier. No longer was it to remain 
exclusively a “pure and immaculate” Ottoman lake. Under the treaty 
Russia was to enjoy rights of navigation in its waters. This was held 
to apply reciprocally to both powers in such waters as washed their 
respective shores, and involved Russian consular representation in 
those parts of the Empire which affected her interests. 

In the Mediterranean the Russian fleet was to be withdrawn from 
the Greek Archipelago. In Asia, Georgia and Mingrelia were restored 
to the Porte. So in Europe were the Rumanian provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. But here there was a significant reservation. Not only 
was there to be a guarantee of fair government and freedom of wor- 
s >P for the Christian population, but the Russians were to have the 
^git of intervention on their behalf through the Russian ministers 
ccreditcd to the Porte. This implied rights of protection, whose later 
pir? SI ° n ^ tbe R uss i anf > to cover the Christian subjects of die Em- 
n 3 . n c e »eral opened the way to ominous future conflicts, Meanwhile, 
tjU^ian subjects were to have free access as pilgrims, without capita- 
°f Palest Under the P rotection of Ottoman laws, to the holy places 

0| ^ ty °f Kiichiik Kainarji did not yet aspire to dismember the 
sta rti n dn • p3re » from without, in the territorial sense. But it was the 
0n rc y ? 0lnt °f a serious new policy of dismemberment from within, 
which til 0115 gr ° unds n furthered seeds of that internal disruption at 
Mcanwh i Russians in the future were to show themselves masters, 
permit 0 Ue ' ln effect facilitating this policy, the Sultan undertook to 
the Pori ^ 2 m ° rC the residcnce °f a permanent Russian minister at 
Nlshah' 3nd t0 accord the Russian sovereign the status and title of 

’ ntea tbns a flad proved himself a ruler of goodwill and constructive 
had encou Wh ° had wit hin him the germ of a reforming spirit. He 
ra ged in this context the activities of Baron de Tott, who 
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at his instigation founded and directed a mathematical school. This 
initiated officers of the navy and army—among others—into the for¬ 
gotten mysteries of trigonometry. 

Sultan Mustafa III did not survive to see the defeat of his brave 
aspirations and its sorrowful aftermath. Still believing in his stars— 
and in his destiny as Cihangir, or “World Conqueror,” the pen name 
under which he wrote poetry—he had determined in 1773 to proceed 
in person to the Danube front, there to take over the command from 
his generals. But his ministers restrained him; the ulema opposed hu 
departure, largely because of the bad state of his health; and indeed 
he died from an illness, after some weeks of pain, at the turn of the 
year. Honourable in his resolve to breathe new life into the Ottoman 
Empire and to defend it against Russian aggression, he lacked not 
only the political judgment and stability of character but the material 
and human resources to achieve its regeneration—not the first of 
the line of latter-day Sultans to be thus thwarted in his emulation of 
stronger and more illustrious forebears. 

His brother emerged—after forty-three years in the Cage—to suc¬ 
ceed him in the sultanate as Abdul Hamid I. On his accession he found 


a treasury so depleted that he would not pay to the Janissaries the 
donative customary at the start of each reign. He was a courteous but 
ineffectual monarch, good enough in intentions but deficient in char¬ 
acter, who nonetheless became so rejuvenated as to produce twenty- 
two children. Most of these died prematurely. One who survived and 
was to reign eventually with notable distinction as Mahmud II may 
have had French blood in his veins as the supposed offspring of 
Aimee Dubucq dc Rivery, cousin of the future Empress Josephine 

rLTt ■ f , avourcd inma * °f his father’s harem. 
l- , f U an s min,sters had ruled over an empire, exhausted by war, 
hich for some thirteen years was to be relieved bv a spell of relative 

thi* C Fmnr! a P recar ious respite, more apparent than real- F° r 
which tn £1, 3thenne 11 was no more than a temporary interval m 
ative “erand n P roblems before the resumption of her pr° v< ^ 

As w u V lT Ct f ° r thc dismemberment of the Ottoman Emp^; 
“That woman k UF ^ ^federate, the Emperor Joseph, discovert • 
In 1778 vvh 35 a s,n 8 u h Jr w ill of her own which nothing stop- ■ 
imperialiv SCC ° nd grandson was b °™ to her, he was christe^ 
vealed: ‘TJrcck woiT' AS a " Englishman at her court, Mr Eton. ^ 

in with his milk thn T? gwen to him for nurses > and he S . ncr - 
fected by learned a '! 8Uage .’ in which he afterwards was 

such as to fit him r 1 fu k l L acbers; m $ hort his whole educate 

i«j m nint for the ... , „„wnrlv n'- 1 


St- the Austrian emperor but indepcnd.i >’ 

g ’ over the partitioned European domains of By^ uu 
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as sovereign of a Christian empire comprising Waliachia, Moldavia, 
and the ancient republic of Athens, and Sparta in Greece. Catherine 
intensified her propaganda throughout Greece, urging its Christian 
inhabitants to join her in taking up arms against the infidel. 

Thus encouraged, the mountain tribes of Epirus rose in an active 
insurrection. As the young Prince Constantine approached adoles¬ 
cence, a deputation of Greeks travelled to St. Petersburg to present 
the Tsarina with a petition. As citizens of “a nation whose genius is 
not extinguished," they insisted, “We have never asked for your trea¬ 
sure; u r e do not ask for it now; we only ask for powder and shot, 
which w r e cannot purchase, and to be led to battle.” When the assis¬ 
tance was promised they pressed her to give them her grandson for a 
sovereign of their own, and were permitted to wait upon him in his 
private apartment as Basiieus. When they had paid him homage as 
the Emperor of the Greeks, the young Constantine in Greek replied 
to them: "Go, and let everything be done according to your wishes.” 


Meanwhile, Catherine was busy with the manipulation to her own 
ends of the Crimea, since the Treaty of Kainarji an independent state. 
Vhen the Tatars elected as their khan a member of the princely 
family, Devlet Ghirai, the Russians, not finding him sufficiently servile, 
stirred up disaffection against him, marched an army into the Crimea 
on thc pretext of restoring order, and deposed him in favour of their 
ovvn rival khan. A former hostage at St Petersburg, he was described 
} atars and Turks alike as a weak puppet, subject to Russian dicta- 
'° n ul tbe Turks, in their unreadiness for war, decided to yield 
a co r 9^ mea - * n I7 ?9 at the instigation of the French they signed 
in j? nveatl P n w ' tb Russia, renewing the Treaty of Kainarji, acquiescing 
nif - e C the new khan, and granting him the necessary recog- 

wh! n MosIem terms. 

whos C ' 1 Tatars rev olted against him as a creature of the Russians, 
dclceat' nS0 ' manners ancl profligate ways he assumed, he sent a 
again ,0 r ^ ^ e * er sburg, begging the Empress for protection. Once 

roercih i USSlan arm y was sent to the Crimea, and the rebels were 
kin \\& ^ slaughtered or expelled. The Empress and Prince Potcm- 
n °vv m e r| r ,,H 0r ? mander ' in " chief ’ counse llor, and principal favourite, 
The luckl - t lat l * me was r ’pe t0 ta ^ e over tbe ^mea directly, 
bribes . ^ k ba n was induced, by a combination of threats and 
c kimed crown to the Empress, who in 1783 pro- 

Kuban anr^ annexati °n of the Crimea, together with that of the 
sacrificed at ^ acem territories, by Russia. The khan, thus callously 
Pushed a VV iS ' mp ri s oned for a while in barbaric conditions, then 
^ ec apitated° SS fr° m ier into Turkey, where he was forthwith 

Astern world was cynically assured that Russia had performed 
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in the Crimea a great act of liberation, rescuing its Tatar population 
both from the miseries of civil strife and from the dangers of foreign 
war, to which their situation, on the frontiers between Russia and 
Turkey, exposed them. “It was," she proclaimed, “the love of good 
order and tranquillity that had brought the Russians into the Crimea." 
When the more noble of the Tatars preferred to fight to the death 
for their country’s independence, General Paul Potemkin, the prince's 
cousin, put them to the sword in a massacre which was said to have 
accounted for thirty thousand Tatars, while tens of thousands more 
fled into exile, together with a large population of Armenian Chris¬ 
tians, dying from cold and starvation as they swarmed across the 
steppes to the east of the Sea of Azov. For all this the general was 
rewarded with the dignity of Chief Admiral of the Black Sea and 
governor of the new Russian province of Tauris—as the Crimea and 
its surrounding territories became—while Prince Potemkin himself 
rose to new heights of glory with the title of “the Taurian 

A few years later the Empress Catherine, now strengthening her 
ties with the Austrian empire, made a triumphant progress with the 
victorious Potemkin and a spectacular entourage through this new 
southern dominion, where the process of development and coloniza¬ 
tion was starting. They were joined by the Emperor Joseph at the 
new fortress of Kherson, on the Dnieper, where an arc de triomphe 
bore the inscription “The Road to Byzantium " and where he paid 
respectful court to tire Empress. He was shown the new port of 
Sebastopol, with Russian warships at anchor, thence traversed the 
steppes in their company and discussed in detail their plotted dis¬ 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire, jesting as they did so on what 
was to become of “those poor devils the Turks.” 

Their arrogant progress, advertised to the world and coinciding 
with instigations to revolt in other parts of the Ottoman Empire 
served the deliberate purpose of provoking the Turks to declare war 
and so brand themselves as aggressors in the eyes of the intelligent 
"? ern Buro P e * where Russia now enjoyed fame and prestige 
deJvm mC ° ^ et,ers ' n particular saw Catherine as an enlig iea 
Musta^ P m m u Sl ? g u much for civilizat ion. To Voltaire her war aga 

lion and k 7 bcen 3 War detween reason and fanaticism, c]% 
tjon and backwardness. To the Comte de Volney the Turks wer 

tjon wh nanS ° f the Bos P oru s ” that “ignorant and degenerate n 
34,011 by Russia to be encouraged as giving new 

Emperor hO? £***?* War in ,787 > and in thc following si? 
attempt to sum W J° ba( * breached his peace with them >' pI *$s 
with his own fortrcss of Belgrade—supported the - 

followed as be e ^! aratlon of war against the Ottoman Emp> re aC h 
1 S bef0re ’ a se quence of campaigns on both fronts, 
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more unfortunate than the last for the Turkish forces. At sea they 
now had a redoubtable commander in the veteran Algerian corsair 
Hassan, who as a ruthless chief admiral had regenerated the Ottoman 
tieet, and who had since restored the Sultan's authority in the rebel¬ 
lious provinces of Syria; in thc Morea, where the Albanians, first 
introduced to combat the Russian intervention, had remained as 
lawless bandits; and lately against a rebellion of the Mamluks in 
Egypt. 

From Cairo he was now recalled to command the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary and naval forces in the region of thc Black Sea, operating from 
Ochakov to recover the fortress of Kinburn, and so to regain control 
of thc mouths of the Bug and the Dnieper. But here he was con¬ 
fronted by Su\©row, a Russian general of genius, supreme among 
the commanders of his age. At once a shrewd planner and a rousing 
leader, he combined an acute grasp of military science with a human 
insight into the nature and capacities of the men he commanded. 
He mixed with the Russian peasant soldiery in a rough brotherly 
fashion, sharing their dangers and discomforts, arousing their pride 
and their patriotism, inspiring in them a fighting spirit and a dedica¬ 
tion to duty. He now awaited the landing of Hassan’s force, then, 
uith a relatively small force of his own, swiftly attacked and anni- 
ijated it. Finally, opening fire from a battery placed by the mouth 
° tne estuary to cover the entry into the harbour of a flotilla of 
gun oats from upriver, he destroyed almost the whole of Hassan’s 
e et, thus earning for Kinburn the name of “Suv§row’s Glory." 

: n 1 ' e w * nter °f the following year, in support of Potemkin, he 
furih' C r? n( * ca P tured the outstanding bulwark of Oczakov, sinking 
on th r f lt0man vessc ls at the mouth of the Dniester, and advancing 
harbou °? rcss ’ a £ a ’ nst heavy fire, across the frozen waters of thc 
casu-tlT. * be Ru . ss * an tr oops. avenging themselves for their own 
s - and tlle > r sufferings in a long cruel march across the Tatar 
of a n \ n,or c°ver enraged at the Turkish massacre of the inhabitants 
w omen C ^ i ,U, "' ng ^ US5dan village, now slaughtered all but a few 
of 1788^1 cb '^ ren amon g the city’s inhabitants. Thus by the end 
le Turks had virtually lost the war on their eastern front. 


petcncL* 0 7 tf T rian ^ r ° nt tbey bat * won a res P' te trough the incom- 
a large Oft C em P cr °r, who chose to command his own forces. After 
force, W?" 3rmy bac * cr °ssed the Danube to defeat an Austrian 
insure 0 f asscm bled his own large army to march against it. But 
the directio lett r >ry ' took fr ight, and instead retreated by night in 
nes s when t\ "lTemesvar. Confusion and panic reigned in the dark- 
ln 8. fo r th e 't UStr ' 3nS rnistook a f° rce °f their ovvn - l ate in retreat- 
£ r ° u ps, tj lc J urks ‘ n Pursuit. Forming themselves into defensive 
. s arted to fire blindly in every direction. Only the light 
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of daybreak revealed that they had been firing on their own Austrian 
comrades, who now lay in thousands, dead or dying around (hem 
Of this catastrophic blunder the Turks took full advantage, swiftly 
attacking their enemy to capture much of his artillery, then pursuing 
him in retreat through an unhealthy tract of country where, quite 
apart from casualties in battle, the emperor lost tens of thousands of 
his men through disease and pestilence. Never again—to the mis¬ 
fortune of the Turks—did he venture to command his own army 
in the field. 

In 1789 the command of the Austrian imperial forces was en¬ 
trusted to Marshal Loudon, a vigorous, experienced veteran with 
Scottish blood in his veins. He had risen from the ranks to achieve 


distinction in the Seven Years’ War, and it was reputed of him that 
he "made war like a gentleman.” He infused new life into the Aus¬ 
trian army, and launched a successful invasion of Bosnia and Serbia, 
which led to the occupation of much of their territory. Another force, 
under the Prince of Coburg, linked up in Moldavia with the Russian 
army of Potemkin, which now occupied the area between the Dnieper 
and the delta of the Danube. 

Earlier in the year Sultan Abdul Hamid had died, to be succeeded 
by his nephew as Selim HI. Selim was a young man of energy and 
vision, bent on the salvation and reform of his country. He at once 
decreed a mass recruitment to his forces of all Moslems between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty. Then he summoned the veteran Hassan 
from his command of the fleet on the Black Sea to serve as Grand 
Vczir and commander-in-chief of the army beyond the Danube* 
Though more experienced on sea than on land, he had under him 
an army judged large enough to overwhelm that of Coburg, on the 
Moldavian frontier. 


But Hassan was no match for the great Suvarow, who after a day- 
and-night march with his Russian troops across wild mountain tcrri 
tory appeared dramatically upon the scene, to the salvation of ^ 
M. U " ar0W ’ S cons,st ent injunction to his troops was "Forward 
wfrK lkC ' T ,th ° Ut dda y- bold, >’ forestalling Hassan’s attack, £ 
tW0 h0UrS bef0re da y brea k, in a mass assault on the Ol»j 
routine ' ,S storas * munitions, and siege artillery, “ 

was a^sh U * S t* 3 success ' on of ferocious bayonet charges, 
nofr f ° r • them of thc drcaded Russian "cold steel. | 

“Push hart musketr >"' it was Suvarow’s maxim m bat 

Pmh hard Wt h th, bayonet: the ball wtll lose its way-the W* 

a ■ hc bal1 15 a fool, the bayonet never " H 

ns aRgasssatf - 
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ase by the execution of the old warrior Hassan, who had so 
staunchly served his country. Meanwhile Loudon, after a siege of 
three weeks, had captured the city of Belgrade and neighbouring 
fortress of Semendria. But in 1790 the Emperor Joseph died, to be 
succeeded by his brother Leopold, who had been opposed to his 
alliance with Russia against Turkey, and now withdrew from it. 
He signed a treaty of peace with the Turks at Sistova, restoring 
conquests and reverting in principle to the prewar status quo. The 
dismemberment of Turkey was in Leopold’s eyes not a policy which 
would benefit his own empire. 

Disconcerted but undismayed by this Austrian defection, the Rus¬ 
sians went ahead in 1790 with their offensive, to drive the Turks 


from the coastal district of Bessarabia and Bulgaria. An obstacle to 
this was the fortress of Ismail, on the estuary of the Danube. 

Suvarow fired its besiegers with ardour and, rather than face a 
long winter siege, at once gave them orders to assault the strongly 
garrisoned fortress, adding the cynical jest: "My brothers, no quarter; 
provisions are scarce.” The assault was launched at night. After 
heavy Russian losses the walls were forced: within them the carnage 


was unprecedented as the Turks, soldiers and civilians alike, fought 
from street to street and from house to house, with an energy fortified 
despair. Finally, at noonday, the Turks and Tatars of the garrison 
•allied in thc marketplace, where all perished in a two-hour fight to 
die death. Fresh Russian troops then poured into the ruined city for 
|hree days of pillage and indiscriminate massacre. Even Suvarow 
himself retired to his tent, reduced to crocodile tears at the horror 
thc spectacle. Then he drafted a triumphant dispatch, partly in 
doggerel verse, to his Empress. 

Nothing could now arrest the defeat of the Ottoman Empire. The 
■me for mediation had arrived once more; and this time there was 


p r ° Ured Russia, largely as a counterpoise to her principal enemy, 
f^i . CC ‘ R had been thc constant view of Lord Chatham, as Prime 
i nte '^ r - tha t intervention on behalf of the Turks was not in the 
an nex . ^ England. She had remained indifferent when Catherine 
the \v h the Crimea - Charles James Fox, as foreign minister, voiced 
a nd e J g alliance with the northern powers “ever has been 

those D Cr WlU lhe ^stem of every enlightened Englishman"—and 
with n°fi Crs ' nc luded Russia, with whom moreover England traded 
Pattern^f But . now * with France in the throes of revolution, the 
beiw; P°wer in Europe was changing and thc danger from Russia 
EnJ2*J? 0IC ev ident. 

Qs pro-Russian policy was thus reversed by the younger 
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Pitt with the formation in 1790 of a triple alliance between England, 
Prussia and Holland for the preservation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Hence the withdrawal from the war of the Emperor Joseph and the 
signature of the Treaty of Sistova between Austria and Turkey. Now 
Prussia and England worked hard to achieve a treaty between Russia 
and Turkey on the similar basis of restoring all conquests. But when 
mediation was offered to Catherine in 1790, she reacted indignantly, 
rebuking the allies for so arbitrary an attempt to dictate to an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign. To the king of Prussia she haughtily declared; 
“The Empress makes war and makes peace when she pleases.” She 
was bent above all on the retention of Oczakov and of the lands be¬ 
tween the Dniester and the Bug. But the allies, seeing in the sheltered 
estuary a potential naval base from which Russia could threaten 
Constantinople directly, insisted on its restoration, in return for 
which Britain would seek from the Turks a formal renunciation of 
their claims to the Crimea itself. 

Meanwhile, they prepared to back up their mediation by force of 
arms. England would send a fleet of thirty-five ships into the Baltic 
and a smaller one into the Black Sea; Prussia would march an army 
into Livonia—neither power seeking territorial gains but only greater 
security for the Porte. When Pitt sought a parliamentary grant for this 
purpose, he argued that the Ottoman Empire weighed heavily in the 
scales of Europe, and that Russian aggrandizement at Turkish ex¬ 
pense would endanger Prussia and the rest of Europe. He was strongly 
opposed in the House of Commons both by Fox and Burke. Russia, 
declared Fox, was the natural ally of England. What had English 
interests to gain by opposing her acquisition of a fortress on the 
Dniester and “a strip of barren land along the northern shore of the 
Black Sea'? To Burke “the Turks were an essentially Asiatic peop>- 
who completely isolated themselves from European affairs” and h a 
no part to play in the balance of power. 

In the course of the debates the opposition, reviling the Turks as 
barbarians, praised the Empress by comparison as the most m 3 ? 
nanimous of sovereigns. One speaker went so far as to declare !l3t 
her conquest of Constantinople and the expulsion of the Turks fro 
Europe could only be a benefit to mankind. The government soug 
to dispel such delusions, exposing the ruthlcssness of the Emp r 
m her treatment of weak nations, and urging that if her aggre *f 
were 'eft unchecked it would lead to the predominance of R»* 3 
nava; power, not only in the Black Sea but through the Bospo^ 

reduce? thC Medi,errane “n- Though Pitt's motion was carried 
reduced majority, the pressure against him both of parliaments.?^ 

whi h ZT, SUCh ,hat wiwI y abandoned his poB<* 

Warrwn faCl 10 revived unt >! 'he outbreak of the C"* jn 

War, two generations later. Nonetheless, he was able to establish 
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men's minds the doctrine of preserving the balance of power in 
Europe, whose essential principle was to prevent the Russian Empire 
from growing and the Ottoman Empire from shrinking. 

After the Turks, with their ill-trained soldiery, had suffered a 
further series of defeats and losses on both fronts, the Porte was 
ready to treat for peace. So indeed now was Catherine herself, bent 
on a final partition to establish her control over Poland. In negotia¬ 
tions at Jassy in 1791, she relinquished all conquests west of the 
Dniester, which had become the frontier of the Russian Empire. But 
she achieved her main objective with the retention of Oczakov and the 
territory between the Dnieper and the Bug. Potemkin was thus denied 
a long-cherished dream of reigning over a Christian kingdom north 
of the Danube composed of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia— 
and in fact he died a few days afterward. There was, for the present, 
no further talk of a Greek empire under Constantine, and Greece 
itself was abandoned once more to the mercies of its Turkish masters. 
But Catherine could now dominate the Black Sea and the sea-lanes 
to Constantinople with a fleet far outnumbering that of the Turks. 
Moreover, on the landward side she could march against them with 
a formidable army from Poland. Such was the “great design” which 
she was on the eve of launching when in 1796, suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly, she died of a stroke, thus granting further respite to the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Meanwhile, the historical pattern was changed, with profound im- 
P'cations not only for West but for East, through that momentous 
upheaval, the French Revolution. 
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The younc. Selim III had succeeded to the sultanate in 1789, 
the year of the French Revolution. When the Turco-Russian War was 
over, he emerged as an active, wholehearted reformer bent on carry¬ 
ing to fruition, in concrete and practical terms, those tentative ideas 
for reform which had been broached during the Tulip Age and after 
it, half a century earlier. The French Revolution itself gave those 
ideas a major incentive. Generally regarded at first as an internal 
affair, concerning Europe alone, it soon came to be seen by a discern¬ 
ing minority as the start of a new movement of ideas, with lessons 
for the East as for the West. For unlike the advances of the Renais¬ 
sance in Christian Europe, it was a social upheaval divorced from 
Christianity, nonreligious and even anti-Christian in character. It 
was a movement of secularism, and as such had lessons from the West 
to teach the world of Islam, while not necessarily conflicting with its 
own religious beliefs and traditions. 

Selim came to the throne of the Ottoman Empire at a period in 
its decline when it was still nonetheless in possession of the bulk of its 
territory (having lost only Hungary' and Transylvania, the Crimea and 
A7ov )- But it had for long remained stagnant and had now started 
cru mble through internal disintegration. The central authority of 
! * Sultan over his own dominions was continually defied by strong 
, 0ca P as has, abusing their powers of life and death and taxation, and 
y insubordinate officials in general. Furthermore, many provinces 
erc mflamcd by revolt or the threat of it—from the Wahhabites, all- 
aniTp^ * n l ^ e deserts of Arabia; the Druzcs in the hills of Syria 
ihc lcstine; the Suliot tribesmen in Epirus and northern Greece; 
0{ a Main, uk beys, contemptuous of the Porte, in Egypt; the stirrings 
.spirit of independence among various Christian subjects. 

(jj Sr rou Ehout the Empire there existed other sources of disorder as 
that IT 6 as an >' in fcudal Christian Europe: through the growth of 
bce n v” ° f hcredit y from which the Empire of Suleiman had still 
fief ho 7l pl mercifully free; through the multiplication of hereditary 
y alW, s ., Crs * P e «y local princes known as derebeys, or “lords of the 
°pp r ; s ’. w,l ° seized power and lands, spurning their sovereign and 
a<U w hi 8 their de P en dents. Among the peasantry and the people 
1 le there was widespread poverty and misery, while the finan- 
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dal problems of the central government were acute and hard to 
solve To combat the situation it was Selim s objective, at least at 
the center to introduce reforms on the Western model, as far as 
possible within the framework of traditional Ottoman institutions 
It remained to be seen how far the institutions themselves were the 
obstacles to change, requiring modernization. 

Selim’s schemes for reform, as initiated after the conclusion of 
peace with Russia, were to become collectively known as the Nkam-i- 
Jedid, or "The New Order.” The name was derived from the New 
Order in France which had followed the Revolution, and of which 
Louis XVI had written to the Sultan, arousing his interest. In pre¬ 
paring his plans Selim broke unaccustomed ground with his use of 
the principle of consultation. 

In 1791, while the returning army was still on the Danube, he 
sent out instructions to twenty-two dignitaries, civil, military, and 
religious, including two Christian officials, to submit projects to him— 
"memorials" like the French cahiers of 1789—which were then freely 
discussed in a number of councils and committees, formed as never 
before for purposes of affairs of state. The scope of his New Order, 
as planned over the next two years, spread wider than anything 
hitherto attempted. It was to cover not merely military but civil re¬ 
form; it envisaged a comprehensive plan to be devised by deliberation 
and universal consent; it afforded a high priority to economic re¬ 
cuperation. 

The main stress, however, was still on the need for military reform. 
The Sultan had sent two special envoys to seek direct information on 
conditions in Europe in the military field, as in those of government- 
society, and political ideas. In 1792 he received a detailed report on 
the military systems of the European states and especially of th e 
Austrian empire. But it was mainly on the French that he relied tor 
the training and instruction of his new armed forces. He sent lists to 
Pans of those posts, for officers and technicians, which he require^ 
lo fill and indeed for one of these an early applicant w r as the youn P 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Their advice was sought on such matters as artillery—a subject in 
which Selim was so interested as to have written a treatise on it o° 0 
his accession—on arms equipment, on the improvement of gun f° ufl 
nes and arsenals. The earlier school of engineering was 6 rea . . 
expanded. New military and naval schools were established tor 
struction in gunnery, fortification, navigation, and ancillary science- 
The instructors were largely French officers, who with the Su ^f of 
S llr £? encouragement built up for their benefit a large ^^ot r s 
European books. These were mostly in French, including l*** 5 

miknrv^f En T[° p6dle ’ Whilc thc F rench language was "’ a 1795. 

pulsory for all the students. This process was expanded m 


-TV* 


- ’The'? 1 1 (1789-1807), known to the Turks as "Lord of the World" 
ar *png c 0r nSp,rcd ’ M introduced major reforms, which aroused opposition 
!l | Th ls D SerVativcs a nd in the end deprived him of his throne and of his 
^ 5,1 eC raU * lhC or, S inaI of which is an oil painting in Istanbul, shows 
U P with his monogram or signature. 
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through the revival of the former French printing press in Istanbul, 
now under a director of the Imprimeric Nationals with a staff 0 f 
French printers from Paris. There thus arose among the new genera¬ 
tion an enlightened few, growing familiar through their tutors and 
through this literature with the principles of Western culture and 

civilization. 

Such influence was continuously reinforced, partly in a missionary 
spirit but largely to secure for France at this critical time the political 
support of the Ottoman Empire, by the rest of the French community 
in Istanbul and elsewhere. An influential section of them backed the 
Revolution, angering the Austrian and Prussian diplomats by wearing 
revolutionary emblems and holding revolutionary meetings. In 1793 
the inauguration of the French republican flag was celebrated in a pub¬ 
lic ceremony by a salute of two French ships off Seraglio Point, flying 
also the Ottoman flag with those of the American Republic and of “a 
few other powers that had not sullied their arms in the impious league 
of Tyrants." A “tree of liberty" was then solemnly planted in Turkish 
soil. As a result of French efforts there developed a change in the 
society of Istanbul, where the former exclusiveness between Moslem 
and Frank gave place to a new intimacy between Turkish-speaking 
Frenchmen and French-speaking Turks. In the course of this, views 
on contemporary needs and ideas were exchanged, and some of the 
French revolutionary enthusiasm spread to a small but influential body 
of Turks, looking to the West for advice and inspiration. 

For some time the Christian elements in the Empire, especially the 
Greek and Armenian elite of Istanbul, had themselves been on close 
terms with the West, holding influential positions in government 
circles and in especial relation to the Ottoman economy. Opening 
up of education, under Selim’s reforms, enabled them increasing ) 
to translate Western books, to teach Western languages, and to 
act as interpreters, in Turkish, for Western teachers. But their reac¬ 
tion to the French Revolution itself was inclined to be negative, if not 
indeed hostile, as in the attitude of the wealthier Greeks, who had 
much to lose by a change in the existing regime. They were later w 
respond when the French began to busy themselves with the nation 
aspirations of the Greeks and other Christian minorities. But now tht 
mam inclination was to cushion the Turks against the impact of und« 
street connection with the West, both in trade and diplomacy. 
th.uT,' n / aCt thc Porle was t0 have its own new official window • 
whioh^i Am ?,? g thc various re P° rts submitted to Sultan Selim was 

me hoi men t0 Eura P e *° slud y and " e EUr So- 

ma h: led m 1793 t0 lhe establishment of permanent *1* 

canitak nf SS n S T 3 reci P rocal basis in five of the leading Eur»P* 
capitals, of which thc first was London, at the court of George W 
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The ambassadors were instructed to study the institutions of thc coun¬ 
tries to which they were accredited. They were accompanied not only 
by the usual Greek dragomen but by young Turkish secretaries, whose 
duty it was to master the language and study the ways of European 
society—especially in France. 

Politically this innovation may in fact have achieved little, at this 
time when the workings of European diplomacy were dislocated by the 
effects of the French Revolution and the subsequent Napoleonic Wars. 
Nor was it yet coordinated with the establishment of an official foreign 
ministry as a source of foreign policy in Turkey itself. But at least it 
added to the small body of young Turks who, like those now entering 
the armed forces, had acquired some experience and appreciation of 
the secular trends of the West, and who often rose to positions at the 
Porte in which their new knowledge could benefit the Empire. With 
the reciprocal infiltration of more foreign residents into Istanbul, this 
led during the reign of Selim to closer understanding of the European 
manner of life. 


Meanwhile the New Order, acting on its various reports and me¬ 
morials, had started to tackle problems of social and economic reform. 
In the field of provincial administration it produced regulations to 
curtail the powers of the pashas, limiting a governor’s term of office 
to three years and making his reappointment conditional on the degree 
of satisfaction he gave to his people. Other regulations concerned pro- 
vinoial taxation. They sought to abolish tax farming, with a decree that 
government revenues should be collected by the Imperial Treasury. In 
the Cent ral government itself the power of the Grand Vezir was re¬ 
trained by an obligation to consult thc Divan on all important matters, 
flempts were made at land reform, covering the timars and other 
cnefices, Those which fell vacant on the death of their holders must 
° °ogcr be sold or farmed, a practice which had contributed to the 
rev« thc lawIess > hereditary derebeys . These lands were now to 
10 lhc sovereign, and their revenues likewise to be collected by 
ne imperial Treasury. 

ouslv°r 0iniC measurc s for the rehabilitation of the country were seri¬ 
al . Cussed - There were attempts to reform the currency, which 
UndeJ S | ln bCCn debased * with consequent inflation and devaluation, 
it s real economic pressure of the war against Russia, and to restore 
In rec Va ! Uc There was to be government control of the grain trade. 
Pended mtl0n of the fact that the country’s financial well-being de- 
Ot to on a favourable trade balance, it was proposed to create an 
oi^ m dn me rchant marine, financed by Turks and bringing Turkish 
subject p into thc hands of the Moslems, at the expense of Christian 
’ foreign loans were considered as a remedy for the financial 
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crisis But these were opposed on the grounds that it was degrading 
for a’ Moslem government to borrow from a Christian country, and 

there was no Moslem country able to lend. 

It was planned to prohibit the export of precious metals and stones 
and to encourage the exploitation of mines; there was even a move 
toward slate industrial enterprise through attempts to found powder 
and paper mills. Few of these measures materialized in terms of tan¬ 
gible economic reform. But concerted as they were from among a 
number of fresh minds, freely expressing opinions, they broke the sur- 
face of new ground with a dawning awareness of the need for a more 
modem national economy. 

But the essence of Selim’s New Order lay still in the military dimen¬ 
sion. Effective reform, it was realized, depended on an effective gov¬ 
ernment, and this in turn was held to depend on an effective modem 
army. From the fighting material now produced in the military schools 
it was proposed to form a new corps of regular infantry, trained and 
equipped on Western lines. This experiment was financed by a special 
treasury set up for the purpose under a minister of the Divan, with 
revenues from fiefs, forfeited or otherwise falling into the hands of the 
crown, and from new taxes on spirits, tobacco, coffee, and other com¬ 
modities. 

It was indeed to this force that the term New Order, originally ap¬ 
plied to the reformed system as a whole, came more specifically to 
apply. Here was a measure of large-scale military reform, and it pro¬ 
voked among Turks conflicting reactions. There were the conserva¬ 
tives, who aspired to revive the military glories of the Empire by rever¬ 
sion to the old Ottoman military methods. There were the men of 
compromise, who favoured the introduction of Frankish methods on 
the equivocal grounds that this meant, in effect, a return to the Otto¬ 
man past. Finally there were the radicals, who believed the old army 
to be incapable of reform, and urged the Sultan to create a new one. 
based wholly on a European pattern. 

It was this course that Sultan Selim now pursued. He knew that a 
disciplined, loyal armed force was essential; on the one hand for t 
preservation of order within the Empire and for the enforcement 0 
his internal reforms, on the other hand for the preservation of its ,n 
legrity against the threats from without. Here he was especially res P on , 
sive to the example of Peter the Great, who with a new army? tram L 

on the Western model, had defeated his enemies both at home an 
abroad. 

During the late Russian war the Grand Vezir, Yussuf Pasha. 
captured a prisoner named Omar Agha, a Turk by origin but m 
Russian service, with whom he liked to converse on the mili^D $ 
terns of the two countries. As an experiment he permitted the for 
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lion of a small corps, composed chiefly of renegades, to be armed and 
drilled on the European plan. When the war was over, Omar took it 
with him and established it in a village not far from Istanbul. Sultan 
Selim, wishing to see “how the infidels fought battles,” went to one of 
its parades. He was at once impressed by the superiority of its tire to 
that of his own Turkish troops. He realized more than ever the general 
superiority of his Christian enemies both in arms and in discipline. The 
corps was kept in being, recruited from among other renegades but 
including only a few impoverished Moslem Turks, who consented with 
reluctance to learn the exercises and use the weapons of the giaour. 
When the Divan, at the command of the Sultan, considered the intro¬ 
duction of such methods among the Janissaries, the immediate result 
was a mutiny, and he did not persist with his plans. 

In 1796 there arrived in Istanbul, as ambassador from the French 
Republic, the distinguished General Aubert-Dubayet. He obtained the 
complete restitution of the French embassy, with all its former rights 
and privileges, and the reestablishment of Catholic churches. He 
brought with him as gifts to the Sultan several pieces of modern artil¬ 
lery, with munitions, to serve the Turks as models, together with a 
number of French engineers and artillerymen, to instruct those of the 
Turks and to assist in the management of their arsenals and foundries. 
Their efforts produced notable improvements in the construction, 
equipment, and performance of Turkish guns. He brought also drill 
sergeants from French infantry and cavalry regiments, to give lessons 
to the Janissaries and sipahis. A squadron of horse was armed and 
Gained on the European model. But the Janissaries remained im¬ 
placable in their refusal to adopt the arms or learn the maneuvers of 
Frankish infantry, and the only role left for the French ambassador’s 
rill sergeants was to improve the discipline of Omar Agha’s small 
now called the Topijis. When the ambassador died and many 
his officers left Turkey, the chief admiral, Hussein, took some of 
int0 his service, and induced more Moslems to join the corps, 
°se strength nonetheless amounted to a mere six hundred men. 

norih! en was sa ^ anc ^ done, it was st ^ n0 morc Than a small roi- 
R i of Turks that responded to the progressive ideas of the French 
maio UUOn Jmd su PP orte d the Sultan’s New Order. To the reactionary 
fair r ! lyln government circles, the Revolution was but an internal af- 
e* Co [ . the barbarous Christian West, thus of no concern to them— 
his”:;. Erectly. Characteristic of their attitude was the comment, in 
Janu^ 1, of the Sultan’s own privy secretary, Ahmed Effendi, m 
s yphil' ' “May God cause the upheaval in France to spread like 
Diet 1? lhe enemies of the Empire, hurl them into prolonged con- 
one another and thus accomplish results beneficial to the 
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Empire, amen ." For his own part. Selim hoped to keep clear of this 
conflict, since involvement in war could onty harm his reform policy at 

Nonetheless war became inevitable. With Napoleon now rising to 
power in France, Selim’s pacific hopes could hardly be realized. The 
scale of Bonaparte’s imperial ambitions was such that the Ottoman 
Empire could not long escape their impact, whether directly or other¬ 
wise In 1797 peace was signed, in the Treaty of Campo Formio, be¬ 
tween France and the Austrian empire, involving the dissolution and 
dismemberment of the Venetian Republic. The French share was the 
Ionian islands and the adjoining mainland cities, giving France a com¬ 
mon frontier for Liberty and Equality with the Ottoman Empire, and 
the opportunity, if she chose, to foment rebellion in Greece and the 
Balkans. Napoleon was now free to switch his forces against other 
rivals. But he resolved, in the words of the Directory of the revolu¬ 
tionary government, on “the reestablishment of French power in the 
East," as this was “one of the necessities of the struggle with England. 

But Napoleon, unlike the Tsar Alexander of Russia, did not at this 
stage seek to precipitate the collapse of the Ottoman Empire as such. 
Already, through his eyes, it was crumbling of its own accord. As he 
declared to the Directory, "We shall see its fall in our time." Mean¬ 
while, with an eye on this ultimate advantage, he sought to strengthen 
within its borders the interests, commercial and religious, of France 
but at the same time to detach from it one of its dissident provinces, 
Egypt, Here he was influenced by the ideas of Talleyrand on the a * 
vantage of acquiring new colonies, naming Egypt as one; also bv the 
petitions of French merchants in Cairo, who sought to make Eg)'P 
an entrepot for French trade with the East, at the expense of Britts 
supremacy in India. 

Thus Napoleon assembled at Toulon a large fleet and army, wh°^ 
destination and purpose aroused speculation. At first it was said to 
the left wing of the army designed for the invasion of England. a 
until after it had sailed eastward, in April, 1798, was it seen to ? 
designed for the invasion of Egypt. Napoleon’s “orders,’ ft° lTl 
Directory, which he had doubtless drafted in person, were to ce 
the English from all their oriental possessions which he will be a ^ 
to reach, and notably to destroy all their stations in the Red ' 
cut through the Isthmus of Suez and to take the necessary j, 

to assume the free and exclusive possession of that sea to the r - t 
Republic" He was to investigate the prospect of a canal, hnk' ° 
with the Mediterranean. Cherishing ambitions to follow in the 
quenng footsteps of Alexander the Great, his ultimate objective 
to supplant the rising British Empire in India. lZniebts 

n ft .f? 8 and annexin 8 Malta from the remnants of the “ 0 n 

01John ’ Napoleon and his army landed against little opposite 
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the beaches of Alexandria. He then marched his army toward Cairo, 
f hus was Egypt awakened from a long sleep by the first Christian force 
to penetrate into the heartland of Islam since the time of the Crusades. 
Napoleon was zealous in his protestations of respect for Islam. With 
exhortations to his troops—“Forty centuries are watching you"—he 
defeated the Mamluks at the battle of the Pyramids in the summer of 
1798, He took possession of Cairo in the role of a “liberator" from 
usurping tyrants. The Mamluks, not the Turks, were his true enemies. 
So. in repeated assurances of respect for the Franco-Turkish alliance, 
he was careful to proclaim. Indeed, in common with Talleyrand, he 
cherished a false illusion that the Porte, whose authority in Egypt, un¬ 
der the arbitrary lordship of the Mamluks. had become little more 
than a nominal symbol, might acquiesce in their suppression through 
French opposition. But this was not to be Imperial interests and 
pride called for the assertion of Ottoman sovereignty over a province 
which indeed had been temporarily reduced to effective obedience as 
recently as 1787. 

Thus, after an initial hesitation, the Porte, in alliance with Russia 
and England, declared war against France. The French ambassador 
was conveyed to the Seven Towers, and a quantity of French subjects 
were locked in other prisons, while the English fleet ensured the arrest, 
by the Moslem authorities, of French merchants in the harbours of the 
Levant. Meanwhile, a Russian fleet sailed from the Black Sea into 
the Bosporus, where it was honourably welcomed and visited by the 
Sultan in person. It sailed onward to link up with a Turkish naval 
squadron and to proceed through the Mediterranean. The Russian 
standard flew for the first and last time side by side with the Crescent, 
the joint Austrian-infidel fleet wrested the Ionian islands from the 
rc nch, established over them a Russo-Turkish protectorate, and as 
‘Congruously cooperated in aiding the Pope against the allies of Na- 
Poleon on the Italian coasts. 

apoleon’s second false illusion concerned the power of his own 
ar £c fleet. Confident in its size, he overrated its caliber and tactical 
competence. The smaller but superior English fleet of Lord Nelson, 
n ? Ursu ^ °f him from Naples, had failed to intercept it and thus 
L” ab, y to prevent the Alexandrian landings— only through the mis- 
** °f a dense night haze, which destroyed visibility between Crete 
chor i° A ^ r * can mainland. Now he came upon the French fleet an- 
esc'i Aboukir Bay, and annihilated it but for two ships which 
** but were soon afterward captured Napoleon’s army was thus 
jjL e j n Egypt without means of getting home. 

Jfe&j ead< * n 1799 he led it, reinforced by sailors from the sunken 
honed? recruits ^om among the Mamluks, overland into Syria. He 
of th , ri % to his standard the various dissident Arab provinces 
Etonian Empire, boastfully declaring that his troops would 
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be on the Euphrates by midsummer and ready in the autumn to march 
on the Indies. So after capturing Gaza and Jaffa he advanced, in the 
stens of the crusaders, on the key fortress of St. Jean d*Acre. Its 
powerful governor, the notorious Ahmed Djezzar ("the Butcher") 
Pasha who was normally, with his private army of Albanians and 
Bosnians, a threat to the Sultan himself, now took command of his 
Syrian farces against the infidel. 

Napoleon’s siege of Acre lasted for two months, hampered once 
again by the English command of the sea. The squadron of the English 
admiral Sir Sidney Smith intercepted a French flotilla, bringing him 
much-needed heavy artillery. He landed gunners and marines from 
his own ships, and finally brought in Turkish reinforcements by sea. 
These included a contingent of Selim’s new troops, well armed with 
musket and bayonet. Though Napoleon defeated a large relieving 
army from Damascus, he failed to overcome the garrison of Acre. 
“In that miserable fort,” he conceded, “lay the fate of the East. ’ He 
was forced to retreat with heavy losses through the desert back to 


Egypt- . t 

Here he encountered a second Ottoman army, escorted trom 
Rhodes by Sir Sidney Smith’s squadron, which he swiftly defeated 
in a land battle at Aboukir, charging the Turks with the bayonet and 
driving them into the sea, where the waters of the bay bobbed with 
their turbans as they drowned by the thousand. Napoleon thus re¬ 
established his prestige with the Mamluks. But, thanks largely to 
British naval power, his short-lived dream of an empire in the East 
had forever been shattered. Handing over his army to the conmian 
of General Kleber, he forsook it, sailing secretly with his staff bac’ 
to France. Here, contriving triumphantly to pose as a conquerer, e 
turned his attention to alternative imperial dreams in the West, o'' er 
throwing the Directory meanwhile by a coup d’etat and establishing 
himself as first consul. 

Two years later an Anglo-Turkish expedition under General .it 
Ralph Abercromby landed in Egypt, to force the surrender o 
demoralized French army and transport it back to France. This 
to the signature, in 1802, of the Treaty of Amiens, with terms ag* 
separately between England and France and, to the advantage of °° j 
between France and the Porte. The Sultan’s sovereignty over tw 
and his other dominions was recognized, and for a while the ru . 
pashas from the Porte replaced that of the Mamluks. The Br 
forces withdrew from Egypt. f( j 

But Napoleon’s escapade had aroused Britain to a new for*K 

i. " lI ) 1 ® Red Sea and beyond. A treaty was signed with i jj r 

that ff ? ^ f prelude t0 its later annexation. Britain madt ^ 
be inVQdcd from then Egypt couW<^ 

from India Similar precautions were taken in *h 
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lands of other Ottoman dominions. In the Persian Gulf the East India 
Company excluded the French from Oman, established its residency 
in Baghdad on a permanent basis, and took over the functions of the 
British consul in Basra as “Political Agent in Turkish Arabia.” Na¬ 
poleon’s failure had inspired and sealed British success. 

Under the short-lived Treaty of Amiens, France relinquished her 
claims on the Ionian islands and the adjoining mainland, which re¬ 
mained meanwhile under Russo-Turkish protection, with Russia in 
the islands and Turkey in the mainland towns and strongholds. A 
number of them had already been appropriated by the formidable Ali 
Pasha of Janina, an astute, ruthless Albanian with a large brigand 
force of his own. An awkward servant of the Porte, he had eliminated 
most of his neighbouring tribesmen—including the Christian rebel 
Suliots—to reign with a high degree of autonomy over the hinterland 
of Epirus and lower Albania. 

At peace once more with France, with Turkish pride doubly vin¬ 
dicated, the Porte liberated its French prisoners and restored French 
property. The French Capitulations were renewed in their previous 
form, with added rights of trade and navigation in the Black Sea, and 
a brisk revival of French mercantile activity created concern among 
both Russians and British. After a lapse of three years French pres¬ 
tige prevailed once more in Istanbul—raised paradoxically by the 
swift success of Napoleon’s army and the apparent tolerance of his 
rule in Egypt. The alliance flourished as before. A new French am¬ 
bassador worked at the Porte to seal his country’s regained influence. 
A new Ottoman ambassador to Paris could not easily disguise his 
interest in all things French. 

The Sultan, while he thus had a brief respite from the foreigner. 
Was confronted with serious internal disorders in Serbia. These were 
due to a tyrannical regime now established by the Janissaries, who 
had u ^rped the powers of the central authority in the region of Bel¬ 
grade. much as the Mamluks had done in Egypt. They murdered its 
0 governor, reduced his successor to insignificance, and parti- 
Uoncd the country among four of their chiefs. They grabbed for them- 
*T es th e lands of the sipahis, the Turkish feudal cavalry; they fleeced 

nd oppressed the rayas, the Christian peasantry, who made a plea to 
ou , *** ^ or protection through a deputation to Istanbul of their 
aruir Cal ma y° r s* “Art thou still our tsar?” they begged. “Then come 
tel] reC Ws ^ rotn these evildoers, and if thou wilt not save us, at least 
e us ’ tha * we may decide whether to flee to the mountains and for- 
’ °r seek in the rivers a termination of our miserable existence. 
for L > - ng 10 ^establish his authority, the Sultan lacked a sufficient 
ari d t L Vldl w hich to crush his own Janissaries. After threatening them 
ftUs only provoking a massacre of Christians he gave support. 
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in cooperation with the dispossessed local sipahis the loyal army of 
he pasha of Bosnia, and a few Moslem and Turkish recruits, to a „ 
insurrection against Janissary rule by the Serbians ftemselves. This 
peasants’ revolt provided the unusual spectacle ot a Christian minor¬ 
ity rebel line not against but on behalf of its Moslem sovereign. The 
Janissaries had the support of the mutinous pasha of Vidin and of 
the more fanatical Moslem elements in the towns. They were none¬ 
theless wholly defeated and their tyranny mercilessly broken, with the 
proud exhibition bv the Christians of the four bleeding heads of their 
chiefs in the Serbian camp. All Serbia was now in the hands of the 
Serbians themselves, with the exception of Belgrade and a few other 
fortresses still garrisoned by the Sultan’s troops. 

Having achieved his objective, the Sultan now required the Chris¬ 
tian rayas to lay down their arms and return to their flocks and herds. 
But their victory had aroused in the Serbians a nationalist temper 
which was not to be quelled. Given military training and a baptism 
of fire by the army on the occupation of Serbia by the Austrian em¬ 
peror some twenty years earlier, they had by now developed a proud 
fighting spirit. This had been observed with surprise by the Turkish 
commissioners, sent to reoccupy the country when peace was signed. 
Hitherto accustomed to regard the Serbians as “a weaponless and sub¬ 
missive herd," one of them had exclaimed with some concern to an 
Austrian officer: “Neighbours, what have you made of our rayasl — 
and the Serbian regiments had been immediately disbanded. 

Having now proved their mettle in the Sultan’s own interest, the} 
considered themselves entitled to a degree of autonomy. They rallie 
around an elected chief, Kara George—or “Black George"—the son 
of a peasant who had risen to be a trader in swine Scorning mar '-’ 
of rank and dressed always as a herdsman, he had taken to the moun 
tains to wage a fierce guerrilla campaign against the Janissaries. 
Inspired by him, the Serbians petitioned for support from the 
sians as fellow Christians of the Greek Church. The Tsar, then 
with the Turks, advised them to present their claims at the Porte an 
promised them support there. Thus they sent a deputation to tn 
Sultan, with a claim not only for the remission of arrears of trl 
but for the cession to them of Belgrade and its neighbouring 
tresses. ’ i " . 

Such presumptuous demands from the despised Christians in^ 
ated the good Moslems of the Divan, and were rejected by the Suiw- 
who ordered the imprisonment of the delegates. He then sent tn 
successive armies to suppress his former Serbian allies. But each 

d ' Wl * h r forei S n aid ’ b y the redoubtable Kara George, * 
nally expelled the Turkish garrisons from Belgrade and othti ■ 

*° sec “ re Promises of protection from Russia. He thus; n 
history by achieving for the Serbs a spell of effective indep^d 
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from Ottoman rule, the first Balkan Christian community to do so 
hy its own efforts in this century of dawning nationalist consciousness. 

In Istanbul this was a moment of high diplomatic activity. In 1805 
Russia and England were in strong competition with France for 
Turkish support in the war now launched in coalition against her. 
Despite the Treaty of Amiens, Napoleon still looked toward the East. 
He sent to the Levant a mission under Francois Sebastiani, a man of 
the world who had once been a priest and could now boast of ac¬ 
complishments as both soldier and diplomat. Ostensibly he sought to 
reestablish French commercial interests. But in fact he contemplated 
a possible French campaign in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Now, after Napoleon’s proclamation as Emperor of the French. 
Sebastiani became ambassador extraordinary at the Porte, where he 
intensified pressure for Turkish military intervention against Russia. 
His hand was strengthened by French victories against Austria. These 
culminated in the Treaty of Pressburg, in 1805, and the acquisition 
of territories in Croatia and Dalmatia which brought the dominions 
of France into direct contact with those of the Ottoman Empire. They 
would enable Napoleon to establish a frontier force, ready either to 
support or to invade Turkey as the occasion demanded. Encouraged 
by this success of French arms, Sultan Selim, in an imperial edict, 
recognized Napoleon as emperor, accorded to him the title of 
Padishah, and sent him an ambassador extraordinary, “to signalize 
in an eminent manner [his] feelings of confidence, attachment and 
admiration.’’ To this Napoleon replied, through his own ambassador: 
“Everything that shall happen, whether fortunate or unfortunate, for 
the Ottomans will be fortunate or unfortunate for France.’ The Sul- 
tans recognition of the emperor was strongly opposed by both the 
British and the Russian ambassadors. 

Similar demands for Turkish support, in the form of a full offensive 
and defensive alliance, had come from Russia. The Tsar went so far 
as to demand that the Sultan should recognize him as the protector 
all Christians of the Orthodox faith in the Ottoman Empire, with 
!! le nght of intervention on their behalf by the Russian ambassador. 

■ ■* so stung Moslem pride that Selim, prompted by Scbastiani’s ad- 
‘ ce . retaliated with the deposition of the Phanariot hospodars of the 
to h lan P rinci P a, »ties of Wallachia and Moldavia. Both were known 
e tsarist agents, and were believed also to have fomented the 
J3,7 ,cs in Serbia through Kara George. The Russians protested an- 
bv breac h of treaty engagements; their protests were echoed 

that r °/ lbe British ambassador; and it was hinted at the Porte 
about e Df arm of the one and the naval arm of the other were 
to receive a new impulse.” . 

e Multan, still anxious for peace, was prepared to temporize. But 
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a Russian army* without a previous declaration of war, marched into 
Moldavia and' Wallachia, which it speedily overran, entering Bu¬ 
charest and preparing to cross the Danube. The Porte, repelling force 
with force, declared war against Russia and refused to be cowed into 
submission by the threats of the British ambassador, who demanded 
a renewal of its alliances with Britain and Russia and the dismissal of 
the ambassador of France. 

Thus in 1807 the British fleet in its turn intervened, sailing through 
the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmara under Admiral Duckworth, 
He presented an ultimatum to the Porte, demanding the surrender of 
the Ottoman fleet and in default threatening to burn it and to bom¬ 
bard Istanbul, as he was in a position to do through immediate action. 
The Turks shrewdly gained for themselves a breathing space by draw¬ 
ing the British minister and his admiral into negotiations and con¬ 
tinuing to spin them out for ten days. This allowed them time, with 
the aid of Sebastiani, who had pitched his tent in the gardens of the 
Seraglio, to mount artillery on the batteries and generally to strengthen 
the city’s fortifications. The Sultan moved his own fleet out of range, 
while Sebastianl’s military engineers repaired the defenses of the 
Dardanelles. 

Admiral Duckworth had lost his chance. He reached the reluctant 
conclusion that a bombardment would now expose his own fleet to 
too great a hazard. Thus he weighed anchor and sailed back through 
the Dardanelles. Here, thanks to Sebastiani’s rapid work on the bat¬ 
teries, his ships had to face bombardment from huge ancient cannon, 
firing balls of stone which weighed hundreds of pounds. He lost two 
ships and was fortunate not to lose more. Meanwhile, Selim brought 
in a force of some five hundred French artillerymen to defend the 
Straits and thus openly to seal his French alliance. 

Admiral Duckworth's misconceived naval adventure was direct n 
followed by another, as abortive, which was conducted from Mf- ttj 
against Egypt. Inspired by the British government’s fear of a renew* 
French invasion, its aim was to establish a bridgehead by the occ 
pution of Alexandria, which indeed soon surrendered, and of P 0 *’ 1 - j 
at the mouth of the Nile, where the small British force was re P*|* 

> urkish troops. It had been hoped to obtain the support o 
Mam uks against a new power which had now arisen, to restore 
semblance ° f order to the country. It was that of Mehmed AU, 
Ibanian from Macedonia, bom in the same year as Napoleon, 
tf ° U ^^ t a 2 a * nsf at Aboukir, who had returned to make 
elf master of Cairo with the aid of the Sultan's Albanian mercena 
‘ m!u° cognized by the Porte as pasha of Egypt- a? 

asuffi d ' SO,aled the Brilish force in Alexandria, aitcI 

enableT 8h 10 " eg0tiale its withdrawal on conciliator)' term*. J 
enabled h,m m due course to benefit himself, and his fertile pro" 1 * 
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eneral purveyor of supplies to the British naval and military forces 
^ the Mediterranean, Such was the first appearance on the scene of 
that formidable ruler who was to establish in Egypt his own autono¬ 
mous dynasty, effectively free from the Sultan’s control. 

The war against Russia on the Danube front moved slowly. Nei¬ 
ther Turks nor Russians, with their eyes on Napoleon, put forth their 
full strength. Sultan Selim chose to profit by the absence at the front 
of his main force of Janissaries to continue at home with the reforms 
of his military New Order. The Topijis. his French-trained corps of 
artillery, had been placed on a footing superior to that of the Janis¬ 
saries, The original small corps of Omar Agha, which had distin¬ 
guished itself at Acre, had since repressed bands of brigands in 
Bulgaria and Rumelia and defeated Janissaries led against it by dis¬ 
sident provincial governors. The Sultan had increased its numbers 
by two regiments, armed and accoutered and trained on the French 
model. 

In 1805, short of troops to put into the field against Russia, the 
Sultan took the bold step of decreeing a general levy for the new corps, 
to replace the normal system of voluntary recruitment. This was re¬ 
quired not only from the population in general but from among the 
Janissaries themselves, whose youngest and best soldiers were to be 
transferred to its ranks. Though they had been crushed at Belgrade 
—thanks to the rayas —they were still truculent in other provinces, 
and at Adrianople they resisted the Sultan's decree with force. The of¬ 
ficial who tried to enforce it was set upon and strangled. A force of 
new troops from Anatolia commanded by the pasha of Karamania, 
supported the Sultan’s reforms, was attacked by a large force of 
Janissaries in the Danubian theater of war, and entirely defeated. 

This encounter aroused protests from the Janissaries in Istanbul, 
which were actively supported by the reactionaries in the Divan and 
a J 10n £ the ulema. Rather than face a revolt and the possible extension 
nf civil war to the capital at this time of war with Russia, the Sultan 
^. as ot> figed to suspend the reforms, disbanding the Anatolian torce. 
^missing some of his reformist advisers, and entrusting the office of 

rand Vezir to the Agha of the Janissaries. 

ttut m the early summer of 1807. not long after the departure of the 
1 naval force, an order was given to the Yamaks, the auxiliary 
ics now employed as a garrison for the Bosporus batteries, to adopt 
thnv Unifornis and equipment designed in the European style. At this 
jJ^tttinted and marched to the Hippodrome in Istanbul, where 
ket i hundreds of Janissaries joined them, overturning their camp 
fooH f S ln tradi donal Style to indicate that they would no longer accept 
fiovpr ° m llle Multan. Here, in confederation with the Mmakam sub- 
nor Musa Pasha, an official notorious for his intriguing an 
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cherous disposition, and with the compliance of the Chief Mufti, 
lately appointed, they set up a tribunal to judge counsellors and min- 
! * t ) ie Sultan who supported reform and aroused the Istanbul 

nob against them. They were rounded up and many of them killed, 
whether in their own houses or in the Hippodrome, and the heads of 
seventeen reformers were proudly flaunted before those who had in¬ 
spired the revolt. 

Unfortunately for Sultan Selim his loyal ally, the previous Mufti, 
had died earlier in the year, and the bulk of the ulema had always 
opposed his reforms. Now forced to submit, he decreed the abolition 
of his New Order. But he was too late to save his throne. In reply to 
a deputation of Janissary officers the Chief Mufti declared that since 
the Sultan’s government had “introduced among Moslems the man¬ 
ners of infidels and shown an intention to suppress the Janissaries, the 
true defenders of the law and the prophets,” the Sultan should be 
deposed, in the interests of the Moslem religion and the house of 
Osman. His deposition was proclaimed in a fetva, the forces of the 
New Order were disbanded, and the chief mutineer invested with 
the command of the Bosporus fortresses. Selim meanwhile had re¬ 
paired to the Cage, where he made obeisance to his young cousin 
Mustafa as Sultan, counselling him not to be led into great changes, 
and wishing him a happier reign than his own. He then tried to drink 
poison, but Mustafa dashed the cup from his lips, swearing that his 
life would be spared. Thus Selim withdrew with resigned dignity to 
his prison apartments, from which a new Sultan emerged to ascend 
the throne as Mustafa IV. . 

He was to reign only for a few months. Selim still had his friends 
a nd supporters, notably Mustafa Bayrakdar. or "Standard-bearer, 
the independent pasha of Rustchuk on the Danube. A convert to t ie 
r cform program, he owed his career to Selim and now resolved on a 
coup d’etat to restore him. The signature at that moment of a truce 
^ith the Russians released his large army, composed mainly of Bos¬ 
ons and Albanians, together with that of the loyal Grand \ezir at 
Adnanople, enabling them to march beneath the standard of the 

Prophet to Istanbul. 

His aim here was to overawe the Janissaries, occupy the pa ace, 
dethrone Mustafa, and reinstate Selim. Demanding to see “the true 
. an Selim” but denied admission by the palace guards, he broke 
? w »h his troops. But the brief delay had been fatal. Reacting to his 
c jnand, Sultan Mustafa had ordered the immediate strangulation of 
an d of his brother Mahmud, whose deaths would leave him 

e ast survivor of the house of Osman. 
an F he . executioners slaughtered Selim against a gallant resistance, 
for d * lth the erv “Behold the Sultan ye seek” his body was cast be- 
° re the Bayrakdar as he entered the gate of the inner courtyard. With 
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the Albanians he then dragged Mustafa down from his throne, de- 
manding “What dost thou there? Yield that place to a worthier.” The 
murderers meanwhile failed to find Mahmud, who had been hidden 
by a faithful slave in the furnace of a bath. Here the victorious 
Albanians discovered him, and before nightfall it was proclaimed, 
with a salvo of fire from the Seraglio, that Mustafa TV was deposed 
and Mahmud II enthroned as Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mustafa Bayrakdar became his vigorous Grand Vezir. After exe¬ 
cuting the assassins, the favourites of Mustafa, and the chief of the 
Yamak rebels, he resumed with determination the measures of reform 
which Selim had initiated. He reestablished the troops of the New 
Order, with European methods of training, under the old name of the 
Seymens. He revived and supplemented the various reform edicts, and 
for the first time convened, from all parts of the Empire, a consultative 
assembly of high officials It sat in the imperial palace, where in a 
rousing inaugural address he announced a specific reform program. 
This involved a widespread reorganization of the corps of Janissaries, 
aimed at the elimination of long-standing abuses. At the same time he 
confirmed the privileges and rights of the powerful ayans and derebeys. 

After a lively debate an agreement was reached between those 
provincial vassals—from whom he himself sprang—and the central 
government. Their pact represented, in legal and political terms, a 
significant landmark in the definition of the respective responsibilities 
of the estates of the realm. As a threatened erosion of his powers, 
Sultan Mahmud reached it only with reluctance. The Janissaries and 
the ulema at first feigned assent, and Bayrakdar, counting on the 
support of the Seymens and other local forces, unwisely sent home 
his Albanian and Bosnian armies. 

Seizing their opportunity, the Janissaries then rose once again m 
rebellion. They attacked the Bayrakdar in his palace, setting fire to 
>t and blowing up a tower to which he had fled, and thus burned him 
to death. The forces of reaction had finally triumphed. The old dis- 
or ere system, with all its abuses, seemed to be reestablished as 
strongly as ever before. 

The reform movement of Selim III thus fell into abeyance for soi^ 
Iv.h'h 0 . come - Alone hitherto among Sultans of the Ottoman line, £ 
ndira? lU f ted wholly and with steadfast conviction to 

achkv his cm P ire - W hat Suleiman the Lawgiver ^ 

tions of Tc^ U q 5 ,9 years earli cr, in terms of the East and the r 
new snirit T*’ ^ C . Im sou Sht to achieve in terms of the West an 
owinJ n f Se , cularization - He failed, dying in bitter disfflusipn^; 
tions Fnli.h f rta?n fallin 8 s character which belied 
WUonl ^ ruislic ’ and «nceic though he was in h«s ^ 

" t0 start the Ottoman Empire on the road toward Europe 
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. •i: 7a ti on , there lay within him a certain blindness to the true 
C1VI chology of the bulk of his own people, whose welfare he sought, 
but whom he could not aspire to lead in battle, as his great pre¬ 
decessors had done, and whose loyalty and trust he thus failed to 
kindle On the contrary, through indiscretion and excess of zeal in 
i,L cultivation of the West and its ideas, he enabled the antireformers 
within his own ranks to rekindle in them deep-rooted reactionary 
prejudices and harden their resistance to all innovation. 

But in essence Selim’s failure was due to the hard fact that he was 
attempting an impossible task. He was powerless, at this stage in 
Ottoman history, to change at a single stroke a traditional system of 
government which had built itself up over the centuries and wa.s still, 
for all its weaknesses, intact and tenacious. If Selim, as a radical 
Sultan, hoped to succeed with a policy of reform in his empire, he 
would have had to reorganize the basic structure of its existing in¬ 
stitutions, in effect to create a new state, with new machinery for 
applying decisions and the strength to enforce them. This would have 
implied above all a restriction, at the dictation of an all-powerful and 
respected Sultan, of the authority of the Sheikh-ul-Islam and his 
ulema, of the forces of Islam itself. Selim was not such a sovereign, 
nor in the context of his time was such a task yet attainable. All he 
could do, as a ruler ahead of his time, was to attempt innovations 
within the traditional structure, and these he failed to achieve. 

Selim’s reform policy, which he thus lacked the power to enforce, 
reflected the views of a minority of his elite only one degree larger 
than that of the earlier reforming Age of the Tulip. The large an 
all-powerful conservative majority consisted of the army, an inflate 
a nd increasingly corrupt bureaucracy, and the ulema, who as the 
traditional voice of Islam had been beneficiaries of Suleiman s own 
reforms. They still held the internal balance of power in which he 
find confirmed and reinforced them. . , . , 

But they had since deteriorated in quality, exploiting an ,J T CC 
abusing this power in their own wordly interests, selling offices, 
privileges, and favour, engaging in usury, in tax farming, inthe appro¬ 
bation of estates, in irregular control of the pious foundations. At 
lower levels many maintained themselves in a similarly parasitic 
P° slt ‘ on * as also did the Janissaries, engaged as they now were in a 
number of commercial activities. Each of these groups, in which too 
® any bad too much to lose by a change, made common cause to 
at any cost the traditional status quo, and the influence and 
i b which it brought them. , 

u, Cy formed a monolithic establishment all the stronger cau - 
2 F ? e from divisive class interests. Tn a country where industry 
twf 11 in its infancy and commerce largely conceded to the foreigner, 
c was no such element of social and economic disruption as had 
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nrovoked the French Revolution and was elsewhere in Europe to 
nourish the revolutionary spirit in the course of the century to come 
The reformist minority, with no such pressure group behind them, 
were thus all the more isolated and at the mercy of the conservative 
elements, should they seek either to dominate the ruler or to force 

his deposition. p . _ rxT 

Such, thanks to his Francophil policies, was the fate of Selim HI. 

Though his reforms were repealed, he had nonetheless given impetus 
to a movement of new and enlightened ideas from the West. After 
his time this was destined to penetrate the fortress of Islam, gradually 
widening its horizons throughout the nineteenth century from a tenta¬ 
tive stream into an enveloping flood. The French Revolution was 
eventually to nourish, in this unfamiliar soil, the principles of Liberty, 
under Islam primarily a legal conception but in time to develop a 
political meaning; Equality, which from the start had little relevance 
in a society with a strong charitable tradition, rooted in Islam and 
without unacceptable extremes of wealth and social privilege; and 
Fraternity, which was to take the form of Nationality throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, with its Christian minorities, and in the Islamic 
world as a whole. 

Meanwhile, paradoxically, the moral lapse from the principles of 
Lslam, which nonetheless continued to survive as a dominant social 
and political force, proved in the short term more cohesive than dis¬ 
ruptive in its effects on the latter-day Ottoman regime. There was, 
after all, a certain negative strength in stagnation. As a sophisticate 
Ottoman diplomat later jested: “Our state is the strongest state. Eor 
you are trying to cause its collapse from the outside, and wc f ronl 
the inside, but still it does not collapse.” 


(( 30 )) 


Mahmud II, at this time the only surviving male heir to the 
dynasty of Osman, was to reign for a generation and in the course of 
it to prove himself a resolute reforming Sultan. Within the context 
of his own more turbulent century, he ranks as worthy successor to 
Mchmed the Conqueror and Suleiman the Lawgiver. In his role of 
internal reformer, Mahmud liked to see himself as the Peter the 
Great of the Ottoman Empire. Though his mother may possibly have 
been French, he knew no European language, while his conventional 
Islamic education gave him no direct access to Western ideas. But he 
was strongly influenced in his early youth by Selim m. his cousin 
and confidant, especially during the brief interval between Selim’s 
deposition and that of his brother, Mustafa, when both shared the 
Cage, Nonetheless, if he inherited Selim’s mantle he well realized 
that, with the military and religious establishments now invincibly 
united against change, he must bide his time in patience. Nearly two 
decades, in fact, were to pass before he could reestablish for the 
sultanate sufficient authority to proceed with the reforming policy 
which he saw as essential to the Empire's survival. 

Meanwhile, his energies were occupied by the Ottoman conflict 
with Russia. Napoleon, foreseeing the imminent ruin of their empire, 
abandoned his Ottoman allies by contracting over their heads an 
alliance with the Tsar Alexander of Russia. Signed in 1807. this was 
aimed, against the Tsar’s English ally, at a division of Europe between 
ussia and France. Demanding a cessation of hostilities between 
urkey and Russia, the two all-powerful imperial potentates hatched 
p Cret plans for the dismemberment between them of the Ottoman 
mpire. Its territories were to be confined mainly to Asia, allowing 
0 R ussia most of eastern Balkan Europe, with compensation for 
0 ^ tria ]n the West. France would have Albania, Greece, Crete, and 
' . er lslan ds of the Archipelago, with prospects of further expansion 
com ^ If lhc Porte refused French mediation. France would make 
*mon cause with Russia, to free Europe “from the yoke and vexa- 
sien h the Turks ” Thus the Porte, under the auspices of France, 
wiuf an arm * st ’ c e with Russia, which was to last for two years. 
Turr a £ reerne nt on peace terms, and to end with a renewal o 
^Russian hostilities. 
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Meanwhile, upon the murder of Mustafa IV and the accession of 
the childless Mahmud II, the Tsar Alexander began to see prospects 
of failure in the line of the Ottoman dynastic succession and its con¬ 
sequent easy reversion to Russia. He thus sought to expedite the 
Empire’s partition. But now he presumed to demand Constantinople 
itself, and the Dardanelles, which in the secret treaty had been allotted 
to neither contracting party. To such a concession Napoleon, as his 
ambassador at St. Petersburg tried forcibly to convince Alexander, 
could in no circumstances consent. Nor was he impressed by the 
Tsar's pretension that Constantinople, as a provincial city at the 
extremity of his empire, was no more than a door to his own house 
to which he required to hold the key. 

The French ambassador proposed that the city and the shores of 
the Straits should remain a free territory. But the Russian negotiator 
demanded Constantinople, as the metropolis of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, hence naturally and historically of the Empire of the East. 
The Frenchman insisted that if it were indeed ceded, France should 
have the Dardanelles and their coasts, as the classic crusader route 
into Syria. But the Russians rejected any access by France to free 
passage between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Deadlock thus halted Napoleon’s chimerical dream of a Franco- 
Russian duumvirate, dividing and ruling the Ottoman Empire. To 
evade the issue he changed course, advocating delay for fear of the 
risk that the richest of its spoils, in the shape of Egypt, might fall to 
England. Instead, at Erfurt in 1808, he reviewed his alliance with 
Russia against the Porte, recognizing, as a quid pro quo for her 
[upturn with Britain, her possession of Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
ker armies in fact still provisionally occupied. To this he awaited the 
English reaction. 

Alarmed at this confirmation of Russian dominion over the 
f atlu bian principalities, the Austrian empire now mediated to secure, 
a counterweight to the Franco-Russian alliance, a reconciliation 
between Britain and Turkey. Despite menaces from France, this was 
achieved in 1809, through - the Treaty of the Dardanelles. Thus war 
r °ke out once again between Turkey and Russia. The Russians, 
.. ar ^’ n g against ill-organized and diminished Turkish forces, crossed 
j- Danube from Wallachia to capture fortresses on its right bank, 
f U Silistria, but were resisted by the army of the Grand \ ezir 
£» fortified camp at Shumla. They hence failed to cross the 
BoT 1 - b ! Balkan range, and it was only after further resistance by a 
army that they were able to capture Rustchuk. 
hw j as-their alliance with Napoleon broke up and they awaited 
o n tt? V T-\* 0n fr 0111 toe West, the Russians switched to the defensive 
the Danube front. They now needed peace with the Porte, and in 
u mmer of 1812, only a few weeks before the march of Napoleon s 
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G r an d Army on Moscow, a treaty was signed at Bucharest. By this 
the Pruth became the recognized frontier between the Russian and 
Ottoman empires. The Tsar restored the rest of Moldavia and all 
Wallachia to the Sultan, but retained Bessarabia, with its access to 
the mouth of the Danube. Too late in the day Napoleon had sought 
in his own interests to regain Turkish friendship, urging the Sultan 
to advance in full streneth against the Russians on the Danube front, 
promising in return the security of Moldavia and Wallachia and the 
restoration of the Crimea to the Ottoman Empire. But the Turks 
had resolved, under pressure from Britain, on peace with Russia, 
mistrusting Napoleon the more from now learning in full of his 
earlier plans for their empire's dismemberment. 

The chief sufferers from the Treaty of Bucharest were the Serbs, 
to whom Russia had afforded protection. They were indeed granted 
an amnesty for their rebels, and in vague terms the management or 
their internal affairs. But this was effectively neutralized by the restora¬ 
tion of Belgrade and other fortresses to the Sultan, for occupation by 
Turkish garrisons, and the demolition of fortresses built meanwhile 
by the Serbs themselves. In the following year, after the fall of 
Napoleon, the Turks made a vassal state of Serbia once more. 

The Empire which Napoleon and Alexander had planned pre¬ 
maturely to dismember was to outlive them both for a century longef' 
But in Mahmud’s time it continued to shrink in extent, retaining 
despite decay its internal organs while losing through disruption i> 
outlying limbs. Of these the first to be amputated was Greece. 
Greek nationalist movement dated back to the beginning of e 
nineteenth century. From the start it took the indeterminate form o 
cultural revival. Here was a Greek renaissance in the classical tra^ 
tion, drawing in its ideas from the liberal philosophers of the F ren ^ 
Revolution and from the general diffusion of knowledge among 
Greeks, as among enlightened Turks, since the time of Selim HT ^ 
took the form of improved education, endowed by wealthy rc ^ 
through schools which revived the study of Greek history, and t r0 ° 
the dissemination of books published abroad in the Greek Ian? 1 ' . 

Within it lay the seeds of an ultimate liberation and rebirt 1 p ^ 
Greek national spirit. Expatriates in the West played a part in 1 • ^ 
within the Empire itself, did the Phanariot Greeks in the seru ^ 
the Porte; also the affluent Greek commercial communities of 5 ‘ 0 

Salonika, Smyrna, and the various islands of the Greek Archip ^ 
Severn 1 of these in effect governed themselves, notably Cb 10S * ef 
the Turks kept the enlightened government system of the J ^ 
Genoese chartered company under local officials and soldier- ^ 
also the three “nautical islands” of Hydra, Spetsai, and # 

taring communities whose sailors had a share in their ship- 
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oeSj an d which were to serve as the “nurseries” of a future Greek 
fleet Thus in the coastal parts of the country there were many 
Greeks who maintained close and continuous contact with the West. 

Throughout mainland Greece a less elastic spirit prevailed. The 
Ottoman administration maintained an oppressive control over the 
people, geared not to their welfare or security but to the collection 
of taxes, often to the profit of the corrupt pashas imposing them. But 
the direct exactions of Turkish officials were in a sense the least of 
their burdens. As burdensome was control by the Greek official 
classes themselves, whether landowners who had embraced Islam for 
the sake of retaining their property and power, or local dignitaries 
of the administration—elders and headmen, primates and koja-bashis 
(headmen) of the villages and towns. Their task it was, as agents of 
the Turkish officials, to assess the taxes due from their respective com¬ 
munities, and as tax farmers they adopted the methods of their Otto¬ 
man masters. Enjoying and abusing a privileged position in the main¬ 
tenance of local law and order, they were often harsh in their oppres¬ 
sion of their own fellow Christians. 

As oppressive in its own way was the Christian priesthood, narrow 
and conservative in its outlook, which as part of the civil establish¬ 
ment enjoyed the Sultan’s protection and wielded a wide authority 
over the Greek population. Hence there prevailed—among clerics, 
landowners, and local officials—Greek vested interests, which had too 
much to lose by supporting any transition from a Greek cultural 
renaissance to a Greek political revolution in terms of national inde¬ 
pendence. The idea of a Greek nation, as distinct from a Greek reli¬ 
gion and language, was thus slow to materialize in concrete terms. 

When in the course of time it did so, encouraging the use of mili- 
tary force to attain national ends, its active roots among the Greek 
Population were twofold. First there were the klephts, wild lawless 
snds which had long ranged the mountains to evade Turkish au- 
t ority, living by banditry and violence. Their traditional profession 
0 brigandage now rose in Greek esteem beyond that of mere rapac- 
lt - t0 become acknowledged as an honourable and legitimate weapon 
gainst Ottoman tyranny. It thus developed into a patriotic focus of 
^ the Greek nationalist cause. The klephts operated in sepa- 
c mountainous areas of the mainland—in the Morea, Epirus, and 
chi tl fc ^ es '^ es Crete and other islands—led by powerful hereditary 
‘ e rs who were to become political leaders of the revolution to come, 
ihe^ UF ^ S arme d a Christian gendarmerie, the annatoli, against 
. which often in fact came to take their side. 

Nan counterparts at sea among the vigorous privateers of the 
b y u s , and coastlands, who lived by piracy as the landsmen lived 
j>e r] an Ur y- The spirit of adventure in both drew example and ex- 
nce from the British operations, both naval and military, which 
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led to the capture of the Ionian islands from Napoleon in 1814. The 
planting of the British flag in these islands helped to stimulate a fever 
for liberty, firing a revolt throughout the mainland of Greece. 

But if this were to succeed it must be systematically planned and 
coordinated Here an integral part was played by the Greek merchant 
community, with its widespread contacts both in Greece and abroad. 
Its instrument of organization was the Phil ike Hetaeria, or “Society 
of Friends," originally a product of the unsuccessful Greek rising 
against the Turks, with the aid of the Russians, in 1770. Its founder 
toward the end of the century was the Greek national poet Rliigas 
Pheraios, who gave to the revolution its Marseillaise. By birth a Vlacb. 
hence a native of Rumania, he dreamed, in terms more poetic than 
realistic, not merely of a liberated Greece but of a multinational 
Balkan federation of autonomous Christian states, like a miniature 
Byzantine Empire, whose official language and church would be 
Greek and for which, so he imagined, Serbs. Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and Rumanians would readily draw the sword in Christian unity for 
the cause of Greek freedom. Into this indeed Kara George and the 
leaders of the first Christian rebellion against the Sultan were in fact 
to be initiated. The execution of Rhigas by the Turks led to the 
decline of his Hetaeria. Now however, in 1814, it was revived, not 
in Greece but in Russia, by three Greek merchants of Odessa. In 
Athens itself it took shape under cover of a Greek literary society, 
so as to spread its ideas among educated Greeks without arousing 
Turkish suspicions. 

The society’s activities were overbold nonetheless, and became g tfl 
orally known as it spread its branches and agents throughout Eun 
pean Turkey and the cities of Asia Minor. It grew into a conspirator^ 
Freemasonry, with its own elaborate hierarchy, secret signs, mysk'N 
ous rituals, and a solemn oath of allegiance. Its plots and intng^ 
stirred elements of sedition among the Balkan communities. Am° - 
its members were Russian officers, while its adherents were assure 
> ussian consular agents of the Tsar’s secret patronage, With 
n ,?• rcad * ness t0 furnish military support in the event of a n- s 

IS [ >e 5 reeks Were on ty to ° read y to rely. jphn 

r^ e . P / CS,den 7 the Hetaer ‘ la was offered at first to Coun ^ 
servir^ ia ’ 3 Corfiote of commanding influence and prestige j 
t h e the ^ sar at St - Petersburg, who had signed on his , jj. 
Wherfr eme ? t ^° r Br *tish protectorate over the Ionian , 0(t 
Alcx a mlp P °v Str ! a refused the offer > its leadership was confer* 
» a Phanariot Greek whose family 

the Tsar wh ^°l davia and Wallachia, moreover an aide-ch 
arnj n S Se ™ d with honour and distinction in th^of 
•he ^pointed him "Genera! 
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Deciding to launch his revolt in the north, Ypsifantis, more ad¬ 
venturously than wisely, led a mixed force across the Pruth—now 
the boundary between the Russian and Turkish empires—into Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia. Loud in his affirmations and lofty' in his senti¬ 
ments, he nonetheless lacked experience of men and affairs. He was 
counting on a spirit of unity between Rumanian and Greek Christians 
which did not exist. Though welcomed by the hospodar of Moldavia, 
he found little or no support for the Hellenic cause in Wallachia,' 
where a local rebel enlightened him: “Greece belongs to the Greeks, 
Romania to the Romans." The Tsar disowned him and expelled him 
from his army. The Oecumenical Patriarch excommunicated him at 
the Sultan’s behest. The Turks sent an army to Bucharest, which 
wiped out his “sacred battalion," and Ypsilantis himself fled into 
Austrian territory', where the emperor imprisoned him. Such, ironi¬ 
cally, was the end of the rule of the Phanariot Greeks in the Danube 
principalities, and the birth of Rumanian independence, with the rule 

of hospodars to be selected from among the ranks of the Rumanian 
princes. 


Creek independence was nonetheless born, simultaneously, through 
a coordinated series of revolts over a wide area of the country . These 
p. ere initiated through the Hetaeria with the dispatch to Greece of 
»anariot and other leaders, including the brother of Ypsilantis, 
^mutri, who was to command in the Peloponnese, and by others who 
ent !j^ re °f t^eir own accord, linking up with rebel leaders on the 
po . he revolt started with a proclamation from the Metropolitan 
1 Patras on March 25. 1821 . 

awar^f draed ’ For Sultan Mahmud, whose Divan seemed un¬ 
to c h° l f n ^ SUC ^ * mrned * a t e Greek danger, had chosen this moment 
Ali p i ° n l ^ e subjugation in Epirus of his nominal vassal 
Albani 3 ' rc ^ e ^* ous “Lion of Janina.” Ali, with the aid of his 
a s t0 n a rmy. had so built up his power and expanded his dominion 
rec ran ^ * n e ffect as an independent potentate—and he had been 
Possess' aS SUC ^ ky Napoleon. In 1819 he had taken triumphant 
ye ar l ^ e * m P orlan{ Adriatic port of Parga. In the following 

him for ’ 3 ^ ow Albanian and personal enemy of Ali, lied from 
his chamh™?^ 1 * 011 l ° Istanbul * where the Sultan made him one of 
an- CstC (j . er * a ’us. Ali sent after him two hired assassins, who were 
Ion an attempt to shoot him. This gave Sultan Mahmud a 

°feally rj! ,°PP° rt unity to crush his enemy once and for all. He 
Email ec . ed Ali a rebel and an outlaw, conferred his pashalik on 
‘ttimediat*- S nULnded victim, and launched under his command an 
stu bf>omiv f Var aga * nst him. As Ali, the lion now at bay. held out 
a nd ruthf' ° r c * osc on two years, the Sultan called upon his seasoned 
l ° finish off c ° mmandcr in the Morea, Kirshid Pasha, with his troops, 
die campaign. They finally defeated and destroyed the 
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. takcn refuge in his lake-island fortress His head, 
tit! to* o? his three sons and grandson, was ^patched ,o .he 

Sultan in Istanbul. fortresses had been left relatively unde- 

As a result 'he ^eanjodresse ^ ^ ^ 

fended, and the Gree , • t : on a t sea, by the Greek priva- 

m ° St ° f -.H thePdeadly' maneuverable fireships, won them control of 
teers with their deadly, ^ This limited Turkish supply and rein- 
key ports around thee . ■. . through mountainous, gucr- 

forcement to overland held Sp etsai-wherc 

her own expense then P- . . ((heir own Greek primates. 

ship’s captain who roused the people again l 

massacred. Peasants surmounted an improvised J, 

Athens, then an insignificant provincial town o But its 

habitants, which was the Sultan’s own personali prop aty ^ ^ 
Acropolis, refortified since its siege by the Venetians, rous rebellion, 
over a year longer. In the west, Mesolonghi rose in b , the 
In the north revolt fiared among the “folds of Pd«on d 

triple Macedonian peninsulas of Chalcidice, w ^ ere . . an d B a- 
Mount Athos readily armed for a cause at once re ^ (ion B 

tional. In Crete, an island with a predominant Moslem pi ofi ifli 

detachment of Janissaries, fanatical Cretan Moslems o > ^g^tef 
committed atrocities against Christians, going so tar as ca tlic- 
the Metropolitan of Candia and five bishops at the altar o ^phakiaas 
dral. This provoked in retaliation a rising of the war 1 c fl c et, 
from the mountains, who for a while, with the aid of a 
Were able to blockade the port of Canea. . ^ with 

Sultan Mahmud was not a man to accept defiance of 1 of 

impunity. When his armies had recovered from the hir ' 
surprise at the revolt, he retaliated savagely in kind agains ^ 

for this massacre of Turks throughout the Morea. la s oin jnen l 
executed the Greek Dragoman of the Porte and other ^ggd 
Phanariots. In revenge for the Greek atrocities in Tripoli Zc Q f his 
the Greek Patriarch—a native of the Morea-—from the B th^ n 
palace on Easter Sunday, exhibiting the body for three the 

permitting it to be dragged away by despised Jews and 1 ^tro^v 
sea. When before Chios a fireship of the rebel Greek nee th c,r 
the Turkish flagship, with admiral and crew, the Turk* ^ 
revenge with the destruction of the whole prosperous * s 
into slavery or driving into exile a population of s0 
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. rhrktians They generally succeeded in crushing the revolt 

,housan , d Zrf of Corinth, but failed to make headway in a major 
north of tlu ouu 

^Mhe G h rcek S 0r rather than consolidate their military advantages, 
But the ° ree . hastily in the political problems of local con- 
inv0lved 1 D Tverler In each region of their occupation they con- 
sW “ d °an 1 issemblv-a senate in Messenia, a “central government ’ in 
V u D and further elected institutions of government in 

eastern western Rumell These bodies represented contestants for 
power with rival interests and ambitions—the primates, the la 
Sm. the leaders of the Church, the Phanariots the island mer¬ 
chants, and the klephts, who remained a law unto themselves. Unity 
among them was a vain aspiration, since they did not yet feel them¬ 
selves to be Greeks in a national sense. 

A first attempt to combine their interests in a central government 
of Greece was made after the fall of Tripoli, with the convocation 
by Dimitri Ypsilantis of a National Assembly near Epidaurus, then 
the proclamation, on New Year’s Day, 1822, of a constitution, com¬ 
plete with a legislature and an executive conceived on repub ican 
principles. It was drafted largely by Alexander Mavrokordatos, the 
able Phanariot leader of the rebel assembly at Mesolonghi in the 
west, who was named as its president. Ypsilantis meanwhile fade 
into the background. But for a people only now emerging from cen¬ 
turies of oriental despotism, moreover tied by traditional loyalties to 
their own rival communal groups, such an experiment in the liberal 
constitutional arts of the West proved sadly premature. 

kater in 1822 Nauplia, the leading port of the eastern Pcloponnese 
and its natural capital, fell to the Greek rebels in the person of the 
kp/jr leader Kolokotrones. He refused to countenance a meeting of 
* e national assembly at Nauplia, and when it met elsewhere and 
sou ght to curtail his governing powers, his reply was to kidnap four 
members of the government. Its remnants withdrew to a remote 
Promontory under the protection of Hydra and Spetsai, electing the 
butY ^ Koundouriotis, of Albanian descent, as their president, 

a ji ta% ing Kolokotrones as the effective master of the Morea. It had 
cignt* 0 S f°° n t>L ‘ COme evident that no Greek would accept the sover- 
iif,. ? of llr J°lher Greek. Hence the solution must eventually be found 

sovereign prince from the West. 


an Garly sta £ e the Greeks had counted overoptimistically on 
For afte sll PP ort - In the military sense they were soon disappointed. 
Russia c e ^ e ^ e at of Napoleon the Western powers, together with 
3 period of P eace - As an antirevolutionary “league of 
. ae y Wer e to maintain a semblance of pacific unity for a 
c °me. Thus neither Britain nor Austria nor. to its relief, 
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„ . „„ her implied promises) was prepared to fight for the 

Russia (for n P ism Q n thc outbreak of the revolt the powers 

cause of Greek allied conference at Verona 

i0 ; ne cd’ n ,o C recTi"oS delegates, as being revolutionaries. 

r But among their subjects there was arising a new and romantic 

B n r PhHhellenism which saw the Greeks not merely as oppressed 

rh , w h hut as the brave descendants of the heroes of the classical 
Christians bu . A rcd in t h em by travellers on the 

tondtur. a collectors of antiquities, classical scholars, intellectual, 
men of letter and poets. They opened the eyes of the cultural world 
to thts birthplace of civilization, still inhabited (whatever the mare 
skeptical scholars might say) by the Greeks of old, and awakened in 

lt Tn'the biLtattsworid the Hellenic message was spread by the Gwk 
merchant communities through the capitals of western Europe a 
Russia. In concrete terms, their efforts led to the formation of Phd- 

hellenic committees to collect funds for the revol “ tl °"; , , 

triates. especially in Russia, came forward with substantial con 
tions, while adventurous young men, not only from Euro P c l0 
America, volunteered, often in defiance of their own 6° ver ’ ^ 
fight for thc Greek cause. As William Cobbett cynically commen . 
the Greek revolution was “a war got up by poets and stoc 

for the benefit of Russia.” . t u em . 

Outstanding among the poets—for the benefit of the y re 
selves—w-as Lord Byron, who had first visited Greece in waf 
soon immortalized it in verse. He translated the revolution - 
song of Rhigas and became close friends in Italy with Mavro 
In 1823 he arrived in Cephalonia, where lie remained tor ^ 

en route for Greece. “Trust not for freedom to the Franks, w 
warned the Greeks when they sought military aid. Now ic ^ ^ 
them as the bearer of financial aid, in the form of a six- 
from the Greek committee in London. _ .. y/ften 

Disunity among the rebels now amounted to civil stn L * . ^ 
Byron arrived on the Greek mainland at Mesolonghi in ^ waS 
found Greek fighting Greek in a new Peloponnesian '\. J £ oun dou* 
waged between the supporters of Kolokotrones and those o ^ a[1 d 
riotis, with their rival government assemblies respectively 111 ^ ofl j 
on the coasts and islands. This hardly surprised or disillusion 
Byron. Romantic in his espousal of the Greek cause, he Nl “ ls j hiia 
in his estimate of the Greek nature. What he saw here ar ° a( id 
was a people freed only in part from a demoralizing .^' ril . aC jng it- 
now at odds with one another as to the best means of re P sC of 
moreover ovcrinclined to pursue liberal theory at the ex 
workable practice. teS> gnd 

It became Byron’s immediate task to compose these disp u 
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momentarily to succeed. For according to his instructions 
here he was mo ^ be cntrustcd only t0 Koundouriotis. 

thC “Cnkntrones for sake of his share surrendered Naupiia. But 
Thtt ?u?' after a few months, civil war erupted once more. Koloko- 
meV ll. 1 rned against Koundouriotis, but was captured and imprisoned 
‘Th a Ma Skordatos retired in some disgust from the scene. The 
Sloan, raised for defense against the Turks was thus dissipated 
in internal strife between Greek and Greek. Lord Byron, its provider, 
was spared this outcome of his efforts; he had died of malarial fever 
in the swamps of Mesolonghi. But he died a martyr to the Greek 
cause, and an eternal hero among Greeks. His death kept alive and 
intensified the flames of Philhellenism in Europe, thus helping o 
ensure that a Greek nation would one day be recognized and upheld 

L.. ill .'Trtr 1 


In this first phase of thc War of Independence the Greeks had, for 
all their internal disputes, proved on balance successful. Their suc¬ 
cess was indeed such that in I 825 the Sultan, realizing the inade¬ 
quacy of his own forces to defeat them single-handed, moreover failing 
to recruit reinforcements from his Asiatic provinces, summoned to 
his aid his powerful vassal Mehmed Ali, the Albanian-born pasha of 
Egypt. His army, since the time of Napoleon, had been trained and 
armed on Western lines. It had already served Sultan Mahmud by 
crushing a rebellion in Arabia. Now he called upon Mehmed Ali 
for its support in crushing the rebellious Greeks. He promised in 
return to make him pasha of Crete and the Pcloponnese—while 
Mehmed Ali himself cherished designs farther afield, on the pashalik 
of Syria. 

Mehined’s son, Ibrahim Pasha, was thus dispatched from Alexan- 
h r,ain command of a naval force which was the strongest yet launched 
y a non-European power in the Mediterranean. It proceeded via 
retc to the fortified port of Modon, on the westernmost point of the 
■oiea. Here Ibrahim established his headquarters, thus initiating the 
disc n r p5lase of lhe Greek War of Independence. For three years his 
and'ri , d * orces were t0 dominate the Peloponnese, spreading fear 
hi ^station as they reconquered for the Turks the positions which 
o* lo the Greeks, and thus reestablished Turkish control 
unity r, 0f the countr y- This startled the Greeks into a degree of 
f tr0nes was released and reestablished as commander- 
handt * f 0 T L lhc Morea . where he suffered two successive defeats at the 

^ °f Ibrahim. 

to refof ln l826 * Ibrahim switched his forces to continental Greece, 
^solonev u C rur ki s h commander, Reshid Pasha, in his siege of 

relie f fleet f HcTe his naval force turned the scale ’ P reventin 8 a Greek 
Irom entering the harbour, and provoking the Greek gar- 
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risen, with much of the civilian population, to a final desperate resis- 

lan “ ^f 1 MesofonriiUed^to the fall of the government of Koun- 

. ThC . a a further period of internal strife between the two rival 
dounot s, an Previously, however, he had officially in- 

vited'twTabkfBritish officers, Sir Richard Church an Irishman, and 
I n rlnne a Scot to command respectively the Greek army and 
gf ATa ondWontr their service, they insisted on the reconcili, 
Zn of the two rival factions. Thus a new session of the Na.iona 

•ibortive attempt by Lord Cochrane to relieve it. fell to the Turks 
June, 1827. This, completing the subjugation of continental Greece, 
seemed to signal the end of the War of Independence 

But it was not the end. For the time had come at last, after ax 
years of bloodshed, for the powers of Europe to intervene. Am g 
them the Russians had proved the most active in their pressure gg 
the Turks. The Austrians, as fellow imperialists under Mette 
rule, favoured the suppression of the rebels. The British * 

French feared the consequences of a new Russo-Turkish war. 
other hand, France, since 1824, had a liberal sovereign in cp 
of Charles X. French and British naval forces in the Meditir * 
saw in those of the Greeks an insurance against piracy. , 

Right-wing Toryism in England had given place to a inou 
policy with the fall of Lord Castlereagh and the succession 
office of the liberal-minded George Canning, whose Phuhe en p Qrte 
man, Stratford Canning, was now appointed ambassador to e 0 { 
English consciences had been outraged by tales of the atr ^ cl ^ ijt | 13 
Ibrahim Pasha, who was reputed to be enslaving the Gree s 
view to the repopulation of the Peloponnese with Egyptmns.^^ 
opinion was stirred above all by the heroic sacrifice, m so 
cause, of Lord Byron. mdari 65 

The first task of the powers was to determine the future ^ ^ 
and status of Greece. Here a preliminary' decision was reac c c0 i 
spring of 1826, with the signature at St. Petersburg of 3 «" an d to 
between Britain and Russia, designed to arrest bloodshe ^ 
effect the reconciliation of Turks and Greeks. They agree ^t, 
general principle of obtaining for the Greeks not indepen e 
in return for payment of an annual tribute to the Sultan, 
omous right of managing their own internal affairs. tens’ 011 

In the autumn of that year the Greeks appealed for l " e r ^ nIt jjig'r < 
of this protocol to include France. On the initiative ot ‘ d in 
who died shortly afterward—a treaty to this effect was s tfiis 
London in July, 1827, a month after the fall of Athens. 
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, . rhree powers offered mediation to the Porte. If this was 
b3SlS A thev asserted the right to establish international relations with 
involving the exchange of consuls and the recognition of 
'f Shi provinces as an independent state. This was accepted by the 
rreekTbut rejected, in uncompromising terms, by the Sultan. Ob- 
S, blind to realities, he denounced it as a flagrant violation by 
|,e foreigner of his full and legilimate sovereign rights. These he re¬ 
fused on any terms, to renounce or to modify. 

The treaty provided for an armistice, to be enforced by a combined 
fleet, “without however taking any part in the hostilities." The Rus¬ 
sians sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, where the admirals of the 
three powers conferred, perplexed both by the ambiguity of their 
instructions and by the difficulty of establishing contact with Ibrahim, 
who, on the grounds of continued Greek aggression, was refusing to 
accept the armistice without the Sultan’s orders. Finally, following a 
blockade, the admirals sailed into the bay of Navarino and insisted 
with a show of force—but with an agreement among themselves not 
to fire un1p.es fhe Turks fired first—that Ibrahim should accept the 


armistice and sail back to Alexandria. 

Unhappily an Egyptian ship fired on an open boat carrying the 
delegates. The French flagship at once retaliated with rifle fire, and 
a major naval engagement inevitably followed. In this Ibrahim’s fleet 
was all but annihilated. It was the worst naval disaster to befall the 
Ottoman Empire since the battle of Lcpanto. The Russians and the 
French were content. For Metternich it was a “fearful catastrophe. * 
For the Duke of Wellington, soon to be Prime Minister, it was an 
‘untoward event,” for which the Duke of Clarence (soon to be King 
illiam IV) nonetheless rewarded the British admiral, Edward Cod- 
J^gton, with a knighthood of the Order of the Bath—later acceding 
^ ^ removal, under another pretext, from his naval command. The 
f eeks were triumphant. Here surely at long last was freedom, 
his a ,^ 0c ^ s ^ a ’ the new president of the National Assembly, had since 
Earl ecti ° n been tourin g the European capitals to canvass support, 
estahr'k be arr * Vec t at Nauplia to take up his duties and to re- 
Ibrah• P€ace First he sent forces to ensure Greek recovery from 
state T r °! those terri tories which he intended to claim for the new 
p - *ru s he achieved partial success. Then he ensured his own 
the Panh^n VVCI " trough the appointment of a new governing body, 
coayen • 1 enion * under his effective control. He made promises to 
con lt i, u V n dUG course a new National Assembly, in terms of the new 
served and meanwhile “reigned” through a secretariat which 

The e h * cabinet - 

draw Ib«i? llS J 1 secured an undertaking from Mehmed Ali to with- 

by a French** f ° rCeS ' Thosc that sti11 remained were finall y ex pelled 
n force, after they had razed to the ground the capital city 
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of to More* Tripoli*.. Then, delaying a final settlement, a new 
war broke out between Russia and Turkey. 

„ • „ r u a A for some vears past exerted diplomatic pressure 

T ’' e xllrks 1^18^6 they imposed upon the Porte the humiliating 

r ot Acleman, which confirmed the provisions of the 

Convention of k tended them , to Russian advantage, through 

Treaty of Bu “ ^iirkish fortresses in Asia. It conferred full 
the cession Moldavians and Wallachians, and new pohttcal rights 
PnV ,h e e Serbs Now atle Turks had lost their fleet at Navarino, leav- 
wSa with naval supremacy in the Black Sea, the militant Tsar 
Wcholas 1 sought not conciliation but armed confrontation with the 
“h enS of Muscovy." When it became clear tha he ™ 
planning an invasion of Turkey for the spring of 1828. the SulM 
preempted him with a declaration of war agamst Russia in the winter 

° f TheTsar Nicholas led his army in person across tef*" ^ 
following spring. After occupying the Principalities, it crossed th 
Danube before June, then besieged a senes of fortresses to P 
way up to the Balkan range and beyond, in the direction of the Sultan 
capital. The Turks, more redoubtable behind walls than F 
country, resisted them with much of their former dehanee. 
after a stout defense, thanks partly to the treacherous detection 
enemy of a Turkish commander with some thousands o n , ?V 0Ut( 
largely to the Russian command of the Black Sea. Silistria i 
so did Shumla, the key to the mountain passes. 3 

The Russians had lost heavily, and in the following y^j 1 ^ho 
more substantial force under a commander, Marshal Die i » 
was armed (in the words of Baron Moltke) “with the repu ^ 
invincible success." He was to earn the name of Sabals a - ^ 
crosserof the Balkan." While a small force besieged Sihstna^ ^ ^ 
with ultimate success, his main army fought a major ba waS 
field of Kulewtska, before Shumla. In this a large force o ^ sina ]lcr 
defeated and put to flight, with the loss of all its artillery, y 
force of Russians. n ra i# 

Diebitsch then took the bold decision to cross the i oarr json 
without first subduing the fortress of Shumla, which, with 1 p pasha- 
arid the survivors of Kulewtska, still held out. While ^ jeft a 
the Turkish commander, prepared for its defense, ^ ie 51 | nC da)' 5 
small force to contain it, then led the bulk of his troops ° r r orfn ida^ c 
of forced marches up the deep gorges and across the 
mountain passes of the range Surprisingly he vvas able lack 

this feat almost without opposition, since Reshid, showing to h^P 
of foresight, had withdrawn the detachments defending t L 
meet the expected attack upon Shumla. 
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. • „ thus oenetrated the hitherto well-nigh impenetrable barrier, 
Hawng thu P rou(e (Q (he Russian fleet m the 

* Tsefa “s T hen, disposing of a few pockets of Turkish 
B Lee and taking care to protect the Christian peasants-who gave 
a warm welcome—the Russians appeared in the plains before 
walls of Adrianoplc, die capital of Turkey in Europe. IN garrison 
Jndered without firing a shot, dazed at the sudden appearance of 
SSTrmy across a mountain barrier which had never before been 
crossed In fact, in the course of so cruel a passage, the Russian army 
had been reduced to a fraction of its former strength through the 
ravages of dysentery, pestilence, and general exhaustion, nor had it 
anv prospect of reinforcement or safe retreat. The Turks, had they 
not so overestimated its numbers, might now have sought with success 
to destroy it. Fully aware of this danger and putting on a bold show 
of strength, Diebitsch prepared, with the Black Sea fleet covering his 

_ . - « i i ii. . n__ LJ.a of mnwn nK 


forces a hundred miles forward. 

Dismay and panic swept through the capital, releasing latent forces 
of disorder and revolt. The Sultan at first kept his head, confident in 
the strength of his garrison and calling upon 1 urks to volunteer for 
its reinforcement in the city’s defense. He unfurled the sacred banner 
of the Prophet and declared his intention of taking command of his 
forces in person. Preparing to do so, he appeared, ill-advisedly, not on 
horseback like the defenders of old, but in a carriage, an unheard-of 
3 nd indecorous innovation" which dampened public enthusiasm, The 
diief ministers of the Divan urged him to sue for peace. So did the 
British and French ambassadors, equally ignorant of the true extent 
y f the Russian weakness. In response to these pressures, the Sultan, 
^ho was far from pusillanimous by nature, gave way. He fell for the 
nssian bluff, saving Diebitsch from inevitable disaster, and in the 
a titunm of ]829 sent a delegation to his camp to negotiate the Treaty 
01 Adrianople. 

Thus reprieved, the Russian marshal agreed to terms which seemed 
t 0 riT iVe,y mocienitc - Russia, in the name of the Tsar, forswore terri- 
in a £§ ran d' ze ment and renounced most of her conquests achieved 
momh COUnye 0f the war - But she obtained a part of Moldavia and a 
of" of the Danube at Sulina, which was to Rive her effective control 
to iT,? Ver - With th e demolition of certain fortresses, the river ceased 
W a n a ?? ^ irsl line of defense of the Ottoman Empire. Moldavia and 
Were nominally restored to the sovereignty of the Sultan, 

right u , ct,vel y freed from it by grants of autonomy. They won the 
their own armies and to appoint hospodurs for life, vvith- 
of tf| C j r ^ interference in their affairs and with the removal ot most 
apart f ro Moslem population. The virtual independence of Serbia, 
m the fortresses of Belgrade and Orsova, was likewise con- 
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fimmd Tn Asia where another outstanding general, Paskievitch, had 
“actable victories, Kars, Erzurum and Bayerid were re- 
stored to the Turks. But the Russtans retained other fortresses and 
permanently annexed Georgia, together w.th various parts of the 

C 'when'it came to Greece, from which Turkish forces had now been 
withdrawn, the Sultan was obliged to accept the terms, which he had 
previously rejected, of the Treaty of London, together with any sethe- 
ment proposed by the three powers. This meant the acceptance of a 
Greek state, no longer subject to his sovereignty but entirely indepen- 
dent After much wrangling with the Greeks as to frontiers, the new 
Greece was established in 1830 as a kingdom-to-be. It embraced much 
of the Greek mainland and many of the islands, with the exclusion of 
Crete, and left the Sultan with Thessaly and Albania as his frontier 

P The new state was to be governed by a hereditary monarch, with 
the title of Sovereign Prince of Greece, selected from outside the 
reigning families of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The first choice 
of the powers fell on the able Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, son-in- 
law of King George IV. Forcefully discouraged by Capodistria, who 
aspired to reign, with one eye on Russian interests, as life presi cn 
in person, he withdrew his acceptance—to show his caliber later as 
king of the Belgians. Only after Capodistria’s fall from power an 
assassination in 1831, at the hands of proud Maniot enemies reS p ntIa 
of his dictatorial spirit, was the crown of Greece conferred on Pnn 
Otho, son of the Philhellenic King Ludwig of Bavaria. Duly r <j co ir 
nized by the Sultan, he was to reign as the first king of the Hel one 
for a generation to come. 

These major losses, over less than a decade, were an irreparaj) * 
misfortune for the Ottoman Empire. They were due in part to 
Sultan’s ill-judged rejection abroad, at a crucial moment, of the op¬ 
portunity to achieve honourable terms with the three European po'jV 
This cost him in turn the loss of his navy, the loss of Greece, an 
effective loss of other widespread Ottoman territories. With tr fl g 
irony this befell him just as he had embarked at home, with com 
vigour and success, on a policy of far-reaching reform which ^ 
radically to change the political structure and social conception 
the Ottoman state. 
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Mahmud the Reformer had found it politic to wait patiently 
for a full seventeen years before venturing to put into practice his 
radical program of change. For this amounted to nothing less than the 
transformation of Turkey from a medieval empire, based on the prin¬ 
ciples of Islam, into a modern constitutional state, based equally on 
the secular principles of the West. What he planned was a break with 
the past in the form of new institutions and more flexible concepts of 
government such as Europe was at this time evolving. 

But like the reforms of the past—those of Mehmed the Conqueror 
and Suleiman the Lawgiver—this could only be realized by inflexible 
means. In Mahmud’s eyes it was imperative to restore to the Sultan 
that supreme power by which the Padishah’s will, whether in his cap¬ 
ital or in the imperial provinces, ceased to be challenged as die sole 
and absolute source of authority. Over the years Sultan Mahmud II 
reasserted this mastery. Deprived, through execution or exile, of such 
counsellors as had aided Selim III, Mahmud achieved this virtually on 
his own, through his outstanding personal qualities of resolution, per¬ 
sistence, and foresight; through his wide-ranging vision and the con¬ 
centrated powers of a mind both realistic in its grasp of hard problems 
^d systematic in its plans for their solution; above all through his 
strength of character and unwavering energy in the subjection of such 

enemies, within the state, as had halted the reform plans of his pre¬ 
decessor. 


hn| lrSt ’ , assure the power of his own centralized government, he 
an 10 eliminate such provincial autonomy as sought to restrict it. In 
liadT^L 6 s ^ r * n ^l n 8 in any case through foreign encroachment, he 
five d° C ° CC ^ at ^ eas * t l ie forces of internal disruption, restoring a posi- 
and D C ? ree of c °hesion to the smaller whole which remained. By slow 
h c S etu- nt sta S es he rid himself of his own rebellious pashas. Then 
a bused *° OVerc ome the divisive pretensions and curtail the 

cial not P K| Vi,eges of the lords of the vallevs and other disI °y al P rovin_ 
al| inters r' Tn pursuit of centralization, thus of the elimination of 
he s «t to , te S0urces of authority between government and people, 
ttaditj 0n WOrk to su PP r ess all local powers deriving from inheritance, 
Anatoli’ CU j^ ra » or P°P uIa r consent. He thus restored large areas of 
nd R umelia to the control of his central sovereign authority. 




ian2ni or the Topkapi Palace. This is a fanciful engraving by 
llL " ^d lia.il ample opportunity Lo learn about the harem in his 
*cct to the favorite sister of Selim III, as indeed also about many 
s of Ottoman life ai the turn of the nineteenth century. Note 
IKti cni ^i'acing in the colonnade at the right. 

Reproduced from N M. Pcnzer. The Harem, London, 1936 
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A culmination of these operations had been his ruthless suppression of 

The way thus now lay open for the elimination of the most powerful 
enemv within the Ottoman state, the corps of the Janissaries. Once its 
redoubtable champions, they were now the chief source of the rot at 
its core No campaign of reform could proceed until the Janissaries 
were liquidated, once and for all. Sultan Mahmud chose his moment 
for this decisive stroke in the summer of 1826, just after the Greek 
fortress of Mesolonghi had fallen to the forces of Ibrahim Pasha. It 
was well enough chosen. For this modern army of his vassal Mehmed 
Ali was in itself an object lesson, galling to the Sultan had he not 
learned it long since, of the Empire’s own need for a modern army— 
of which this might indeed serve as a prototype. His vassal after 
liquidating the Mamluks in Egypt, had been ahead of any sultan in 
proving that a European standard of discipline and training could be 
achieved as effectively by Moslem as by Christian troops, and had in 
general pursued a policy of reform which won him respect and sup¬ 
port in the West w - 

For his coup against the Janissaries the Sultan had prepared is 
own troops in advance, foreseeing fierce conflict in the streets and t .u> 
concentrating on the enlargement and improvement of his force o 
artillery, which alone could ensure their destruction. He entruste ^ 
command to officers picked for their loyalty, under a general so rut . 
less as to earn in the ensuing slaughter the name of “Black He ■ 
Ready to reinforce him at the appropriate moment was a substan i 


ixcuuy iu iciiiiuuc nun ui uic a[jpiupiiaiu uiuuivni - i 

force of Asiatic troops, beyond the Bosporus. Now Sultan 
having gradually raised to the high offices of state men of caliber'' 
favoured his interests, proclaimed in a fetva, formally signed by 1 
all, the foundation of a new corps, to be trained and equipp e 
European lines. . >. r 

Though this was conceived on the basis of Selim Ill’s New 
the Sultan judiciously presented it not as the product of a ■^ « 

policy but as a revival of the old military order of Suleiman, ^ 

to restore the Ottoman Empire to that heyday of its prime. Ma ^ 
specified that the corps should be instructed not by Christian ^ 
foreigners but by modern-trained Moslem officers. He thus ach ' uV ^ ede d 
support of the Chief Mufti and the ulema in council, a muc j 1 - eS 
arm for the holy war against the infidel. The corps of the Ja n ‘^ 
was to be retained, but each of its battalions, stationed in the c ^ 
was to provide 150 men for the new corps, to be instructe 1 
military exercises. ce pt 

As the Sultan had anticipated, the Janissaries refused to ^ ^ 
this provision. Once more they overturned their camp k^tt eS 
traditional gesture of revolt. Once more, as in the mutiny nC ed 
they swarmed into the Hippodrome, bent on massacre, then a 
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. - lIfan ., D alace, crying for the heads of his chief ministers, and 
on ^neating the all-too-familiar pattern. But this time the Sultan 
thUS Jnared for them. His troops and artillery were ready for action; 
'Thulk of his people were rallying to the support of the throne. 
Mahmud unfurled in person the sacred standard of the Prophet, and 
JTfupon all believers to gather around it. As the mob of Janissaries 
nressed through the narrow .streets toward the Seraglio, the guns 
Lned fire from its walls, cutting swathes through their columns as 
thev fell helpless against an unrelenting blast of grapeshot. This drove 
them back into the Hippodrome, whence, after a defiant resistance, 
they retired within the walls of their barracks, to barricade themselves 
against an expected assault. 

But no assault came. Mahmud was not so to risk his troops. Instead, 
his heavy artillery thundered shells into the barracks, setting them on 
fire and soon laying them in ruins, while four thousand of the muti¬ 
neers perished. Such, within little more than half an hour, was die 
extermination by modern arms of the nucleus of a military force five 
centuries old, successively the terror of Europe and of the declining 
Ottoman Sultans themselves. It was completed with unremitting sever¬ 
ity, by the slaughter throughout the provinces of thousands more On 
the same day the Sultan abolished, by proclamation, the corps of the 
Janissaries; their name was proscribed and their standards destroyed. 
A month later the brotherhood of the Bektashi dervishes, who had 
lor centuries aided and abetted them, was outlawed, with the destruc¬ 
tion of its convents, the public execution of its principal leaders, and 
the exile of its other adherents. Such was the “Auspicious Incident, 

reformers were to name it, which finally released Sultan Mahmud 
all armed opposition within his own frontiers. He now pro- 
^ aimed the formation of a new Turkish army to be named “The Vic- 
°rK>us Mohammedan Soldiery.” 

fter long years of patient determination, culminating in a single 
J? ruthless action, a strong, wise Sultan had reestablished the 
the° CraC ^ ear l* er Ottoman forebears. But he had thus revived 

end P K St ° nly to create a new future. Mahmud II pursued no despotic 
p r ’ u \ ra ther a despotic means to an end which was in its essence 
vejo ^ Ssive ‘ After his coup d'etat came a period of enlightened de- 
a nd P i? cnt > which the Sultan specified his plans for a more elastic 
c^sor f l al S ° ciety : Hc ini I ia ted himself and laid down for his suc- 
intend <\ C h* 3 * 11 hnes of a widespread reform program, which was 
Astern aS . lime wen t bv, to raise a new Turkey in closer affinity with 
old 0 Un ClVllization - Realistically, if regretfully, accepting the loss of 
left to h . man territories, he was to create for the smaller Empire now 
it ne\v ,, lni a ra dical structure of government, so designed as to give 

Th e Sui? 11 ! and arrest its decline. 

nan s dominions, both in Europe and in Asia, should become 
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as it were an Ottoman commonwealth, strong and united enough to 
withstand further threats from without, yet flex,ble enough wtthm to 
secure the interests and the allegiance of a diversity of peoples and 
relieions The essence of his internal policy, ensuring the Empires 
further survival through the nineteenth and into the twentieth century, 
lay in the establishment of new principles of secular sovereignty, 
aimed at a gradual separation between the institutions of state and 

religion. 


When he had rid himself of (he Janissaries, Mahmud’s most urgent 
objective was military. He went ahead rapidly with the formation of 
his new army. In place of the Agha of the Janissaries, he established 
the office of Serasker, thus reviving a title given to army commanders 
in the past. The Serasker was now to combine the duties of com¬ 
mander-in-chief and Minister of War, with especial responsibility for 
the new force. He also inherited from the Agha the responsibility for 
public security, covering police duties in Istanbul. The maintenance 
and expansion of the police system became one of his principal duties. 
For the army a code of regulations provided for a basic force of 
twelve thousand men, to be stationed in the capital, while further 
troops were recruited for the provinces. All were to serve for a period 
of twelve years. 

To complete his military reforms, with his new army established 
as an effective and dependable force, Mahmud needed a respite from 
war for a decade. Of this need the Russians, discerning in him a stern 
ruler with a power and energy denied for so long to his predecessors, 
were all too aware It was largely in the hope of nipping his military 
reforms in the bud, and of defeating the army before it had grown into 
a seasoned force, that the Tsar had provoked the recent disastrous 
war, to the Sultan’s discomfiture in the Treaty of Adrianople. 

Now that it was signed, Mahmud devoted' himself actively to the 
training and arming of the new force, all the more because he had 
reason to fear an ultimate reckoning with Mehmed Ali, the pasha of 
Egypt, whose own modernized forces furnished him with so salutary 
an example. It was indeed to his vassal that Mahmud in 1826 sent 
his first request for aid in the form of twelve expert instructors. When 
it was refused he looked toward Europe. But France was compromise 0 
in Turkish eyes by her sympathy with the Greek insurgents—and la«* 
by her support for Mehmed Ali. Britain too was suspect for her Phil¬ 
hellenic sympathies, and in 1834 the Sultan rejected an offer from 
Lord Palmerston of a team of officers to train his forces But later, 
while some Turkish cadets went to Woolwich, three British officer, 
were sent to Istanbul to advise on the army’s reorganization. Th e > 
were followed in 1838 by a naval mission. But they achieved 1^. 
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fo ^eir own resentment at the slighting attitude of the 

owing P arll > 
t r 1 *^ toward them* 

,U p. it was the Prussians who served the Sultan’s purpose, in the 
m of the young Lieutenant Helmuth von Moltke, who greatly 
^ressed him, and whom he engaged as adviser on the Empire’s de- 
f? 11 ses and the army’s training and organization. An exchange of 
adets and officers took place between Turkey and both Prussia and 
Austria Here was the start of a Germanic tradition in the Turkish 
armed forces, which was to prevail—not always altogether happily— 
into the twentieth century. But Moltke himself was not greatly im¬ 
pressed by Mahmud II, finding him inferior to Peter the Great, and 
affronted by the evident disrespect of the Turkish officers for foreign 
military advisers. “The Colonels,” he wrote, “gave us precedence, the 
officers were still tolerably polite, but the ordinary men would not 
present arms to us, and the women and children from time to time 
followed us with curses. The soldier obeyed but did not salute. 
Among Turks of all classes contempt for the giaour died hard. Mean¬ 
while, the department of the Serasker, or commander-in-chief, grew 
into a powerful Ministry of War, maintaining a strong central control 
over the armed forces of the Ottoman Empire and retaining it right 
into the next century. 

Mext Mahmud had to reduce the power of the ulema, guardians 
'ff the religious establishment as the Janissaries, lately their confed- 
erates, had been guardians ot the military' establishment. Here was 
the second potential source of opposition to the Sultans supreme 
authority. Reigning supreme with the Janissaries, the ulema had de- 
str °yed Selim III and his plans for a New Order. This other pillar of 
thc tra ditional state must be eroded if he were to erect a new structure 
2 |°vernracnt. For Mahmud’s basic reform policy was to separate 
v religious from the secular authority. At present two dignitaries 
2? s “P reme above all other holders of office, whether temporal or 
J?l JJ al ; The y represented the sovereign’s dual powers as Sultan anc 
•JJ. 0ne was the Grand Vezir, whose functions were executive, 
fie,ds of administration and justice; the other was the 
otherwise the Grand Mufti, whose functions were. 
cittrenrK 1 and ' nte rpretative. Both were powerful offices, whose 
threaten 0 ? 0ccu P ants through the period of decline had recurrently 
of lh . " cd • for better or for worse, the supreme power and prestige 
their J? lUinate - What Mahmud now projected was the dilution of 
ind ivlduni er l throu S h a s ystem of government vested not in autocratic 
ities. bu * in consultative groups, each with its own responsibil- 

,rM - the office of the Sheikh-ul-lslam was removed from the realm 
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of temporal government, to preside only over the realm of religion. 
But within this realm, ceasing to remain merely consultative and in¬ 
terpretative. the Grand Mufti acquired new judicial powers, taking over 
from the Grand Vezir’s office his former religious jurisdiction. This 
he now exercised over all the Sultan’s Moslem subjects. Meanwhile a 
new civil jurisdiction was to evolve separately, in the secular realm. 

Until now the Grand Mufti had given his counsel and issued his 
rulings (often with political implications) from his own residence. 
Now he was to preside over a government department, installed in 
offices in the former residence of the Agha of the Janissaries. His new 
status restricted that autonomy by which his revenues, his employees, 
and their establishments had remained independent of the palace. 
It led to a bureaucratization, under the state, of the ulema class in 
general, which undermined at once their effective power and their 
resistance to change. Deprived both of financial and administrative 
independence, their powers were weakened as against that of the 
sovereign, who progressively diminished their status and competence. 
He placed schools under a Ministry of Education, and transferred legal 
responsibilities to a Ministry of Justice, even entrusting the drafting 
of fetvas to a legal committee with a commission under its effective 
control. The status of the Grand Mufti, now' a government office¬ 
holder, came to depend less on his traditional powers than on such 
influence as his personal qualities might win for him. 

Finally Mahmud brought under the control of the state the old 
Islamic institution of the vakf, or pious foundation, which was based 
on the inalienable dedication of land and other freehold property, 
mostly in the cities, to religious purposes. These evkaf, with their sub¬ 
stantial revenues, were usually supervised by members of the ulema, 
serving as administrators and collectors. The Grand Mufti and other 
muftis and kadis had controlled various groups of them, which were 
a major source of economic power for the religious institutions. 

Having thus pressed home his advantage at the expense of the 
military and religious establishments, Mahmud now developed his 
own secular administration which, in its titular and organizational 
forms, was to have the aspect of a European government system 
thus aspiring to impress Westerners with the up-to-dateness of the new 
Turkish state. First he abolished in its present form the office of the 
Urand \czir (or Sadrazam) which for close on two centuries at the 
Sublime Porte had been the effective seat of Ottoman government- 
Formerly the Sultan’s “absolute vicar,” the Grand Vezir’s powers were 
5E. Afi dCd !f ween lwo separate ministries, those of Foreign and 
n(T !T T lhe M,n,stry of the Interior), while the traditional 

^i deft Z dar ( ° r treasurcr ) was to be renamed Ministry of 
Finance. Above them, serving as the link between ruler and govern- 
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. ( 3 ran d Vezir was renamed Prime Minister—but later his 
frme/title was restored. 

° Other ministries took over his various duties and prerogatives, with 
U r d j slr ibution of functions. Meeting together in the Privy Council, 
3 "council of Ministers, with the Prime Minister as its president, they 
j n f act government departments responsible for specified affairs 
Tstate with advisory councils to draft plans and reports and to 
submit decisions for the Sultan’s promulgation. Of these the most 
important were the Council of Military Affairs and the High Council 
for Judicial Ordinances At first the four ministries of Education, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry were jointly administered by 
a consultative council named the Board of Useful Affairs. Whether 
or not, behind its facade, this new system of bureaucracy proved at 
once effective, it did at least break down old traditions of institutional 
rights and privileges, to substitute new institutions in a modernized 
form, They were to acquire more reality, in practical terms, when the 
old officials of the Porte were succeeded by a new generation of civil 
servants, differing from them in education, social origins, and cultural 
outlook. 

In the provinces Mahmud’s reformed administration was to depend 
on this central government. Intermediate sources of power, whether 
due to inheritance, tradition, custom, or local assent, were gradually 
suppressed, leaving the authority of the Sultan supreme. Two measures 
were introduced as a preliminary to this. One was a census of the 
whole male population of Rumelia and Anatolia (the Arab provinces 
excepted); the other was a land survey, to register all landholdings, 
tore the purpose was to facilitate at once the conscription for the 
arn ty and a more accurate and effective system of taxation to 
nance it. Finally Mahmud abolished once and for all the system of 
? ma ^» those grants of land which in the past had served as a base 
r the recruitment of sipahis. Since the end of the sixteenth century, 
the feudal cavalry declined with the increase of paid regular troops, 
s>r Umars had been converted into crown lands, then leased out to 
lin an ? er5 ’ But in parts of Anatolia and Rumelia the old system still 
n g red. Mahmud, in abolishing the Janissaries, had abolished also 
°* ^is ^udal cavalry. Now he revoked all their surviving 
inatal'tK h ! ch Wcrc similarly leased out as crown lands. He thus elim- 
contmi He ast vesti g e of feudalism, and so further tightened his central 
ov er the provinces of the Ottoman Empire as a whole. 

° f law SuItan Mahmud made fundamental innovations, 
which L 0f u h “ realm consisted of the Sheriat, the Sacred Law of God, 
Hich J! S beyond tlle Power of human enactment, and of kanuns 
°mized m^- dlcts of lhe Sultan in his capacity as caliph. Both epit- 
med, eval justice, which gave to each man his due m the 
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interests of order and stability. But they did not allow him, in modern 
terms, equality before the law. A third concept of addict, or justice, 
was introduced by Mahmud—who thus earned the name of Adli, “the 
Just.” This was a body of legislation separate from that of God and 
the ruler. Within the secular realm, separate from both Shcriat and 
kanun, he formed a council to devise judicial codes on the basis of a 
new public law. These codes defined the responsibilities of judges and 
their powers over government officials. They laid down legal proceed¬ 
ings to be. taken against them for dereliction of duty, with heavy penal¬ 
ties for bribery and other forms of corruption. This introduced for the 
first time the" unfamiliar conception that such officials were public 
servants, subject not as hitherto to the arbitrary will of the sovereign, 
but with a responsibility of their own under the law. It reflected Mah¬ 
mud's resolve to create for his administration a new tradition of public 
sendee, beyond the direct authority of government. As these new 
codes developed, punishment would no longer be left to the mere 
discretion of the judge, as hitherto, but would be closely determined, 
with emphasis on criminal responsibility and with increasing clari¬ 
fication of the differences between criminal and civil, secular and 
religious, private and public law. 

Nonetheless, in the personal lives of the people, within the frame¬ 
work of their social and family institutions, the Sacred Law of Islam 
and its customs still reigned without challenge. There was no change 
in the law's of marriage and divorce, property and inheritance, the 
status of women and slaves. Here religion remained the basis of law, 
which the Sultan still was powerless to touch. At home, men still lived 
in the Middle Ages. 

But in the broader field medieval conceptions were starting to 
crumble. Mahmud II, ahead of his time in the Orient, sought a new 
basis for Ottoman sovereignty. It was to rest with the people. His 
new centralized bureaucracy, with its various delegated powers, was 
geared toward human progress, Departing from the traditional order 
and discarding the panoply of sacred power, the Sultan would become 
no longer the Defender of the Faithful but the enlightener of the 
citizen. Within the framework of a benevolent despotism, Mahnau 
was concerned less to maintain his own absolute rights than to gra°j 
nghts to his subjects, whose conditions he sought to change and 
improve. 


Inherent in all this lay the need for a new concept of education. 
, I urks must in their learning become acquainted with things un¬ 
known, thus challenging the lore of the ulema, to whom all was 
own. As the fund of traditional knowledge, its medresses (refig 10 ^ 
schools) held a virtual monopoly. The learning acquired from them 
was confined to God and man’s duties toward him and toward hi 
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Mimvs Moreover, it was largely dispensed through word of 
° wn feJio * resu j ting in widespread illiteracy. In 1824 Mahmud made 

n3 ? llth ', education. compulsory, but still in terms of religion, since in 
prim ^ y - a to the Sheikh-ul-Islam the whole administration of the 
Sacred Law. he had been obliged to exclude it from the temporal 

lC Thc need for higher education, as a means of progress, he saw in 
of the teaching of technical skills, and this was primarily re- 
hlTdto the military establishment, with the building up of his new 
, f n| V to replace the Janissaries. At this stage higher education was in 
e^nce military education. The army urgently needed a new corps 
of'educated and competent officers, of whom, apart from a few 
Western renegades, artillerymen, and engineers, there was a serious 


shortage- .... • • ,. . 

Two schools, respectively of naval and military engineering, which 
dated from the end of the eighteenth century, had lately been revived, 
and were now firmly established, while in 1827, despite strong opposi¬ 
tion, the Sultan took the bold step of sending small groups of students 
to Paris, thus following the earlier example of Mehmed Aii. Together 
with military and naval cadets distributed among various European 
capitals, they formed the advance guard of a continuous succession 
of Turkish students sent to Europe, who were on their return to play 
a significant role in the modern evolution of their country Mean¬ 
while, pending the formation of a permanent school for the training 
n; officers. Mahmud established training units within the military 
corps, whose teachers were selected from among noncommissione 
officers and soldiers, and whose pupils, when trained, could in turn 
on their instruction to others, thus forming an officer cadre for 
^ Turkish army of the next generation. 

Eventually, breaking the last links with the Janissary tradition and 
• [t °se between the religious and the military' arm, he founded a School 
* Pary Sciences, modelled on the lines of Napoleons military 
^e my of St Cyr though many of its teachers were to be brench- 
v,j 1h . 0r Russians, it represented a new army tradition, evolving rom 
o™ n the with its own roots in Turkish society, and with its 
Progressive system of education— intellectual, social, and pohti- 
W Was t0 serve as 3 Positive benefit to future generations of 
band ‘ J^ eanw hile, to train the drummers and trumpeters in the army 
‘nstru; t Mahmud had funded an imperial music school one of whose 
great r^r’ m Webern music, was Donizetti Pasha, a brot ier o 

Ma« ahan . c °mposer. , , 

doctor ; S,g J n j flcan t of all was the opening of a state schoo to rain 
ihey ! a *r surgeons for the new army. For the civil population 
ment ; n \ StU1 Gained under the auspices of the religious estaibks - 
ffie medresses of the Suleimaniye Mosque, with a syllabus 
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partly classical Greek and partly based in its essence on the writings 

of Galen and Avicenna. . 

Mahmud’s medical academy was the hrst school in Turkey which 
offered the equivalent of a primary and secondary secular education. 
In 1838, following reorganization, it was transferred to Galatasaray 
in Pera, then the site of the old Palace School of pages, with some 
European teachers, and instruction given in both Turkish and French. 
At its inauguration the Sultan himself addressed the students. Ex¬ 
plaining that Arabic as a medical language had become obsolete, he 
told them: “You will study scientific medicine in French ... my 
purpose in having you taught French is not to educate you in the 
French language; it is to teach you scientific medicine and little by 
little to take it into our own language.” Teaching medicine in French 
was thus regarded by Mahmud as a temporary expedient, and in fact, 
over the next generation, the Turkish language came to replace it 
as the basis for instruction, through foreign medical textbooks and 
other works translated by Turkish scientific scholars. Such was the 
end of traditional and the start of modern medicine in Turkey. In its 
medical field the school at Galatasaray defied the medieval Islamic 
tradition through the introduction into its curriculum of dissection 
and autopsy. Anatomy, on the ulema’s insistence, had hitherto been 
taught from wax models But eventually the students were granted 
permission to learn anatomy from human corpses—usually those of 
Nubian slaves, which were cheaply obtained. 

As time went by the school extended its range to cover a wider 
field of scientific, cultural, and intellectual studies. The French lan¬ 
guage was generally used for the teaching—as never before to Moslem 
Turkish students—of European history and literature, that of French 
coming to replace the traditional study of Persian literature. Sultan 
Mahmud was as much concerned with civil as with military education 
and its auxiliary branches. There was as urgent a need for competent 
civil servants, to administer his new governing establishment. Here the 
new trend of education, directly inspired by specific influences from 
the Wesif; was reflected in 1838 in a remarkably progressive and anti- 
traditional report by the Board of Useful Affairs: 

Religious knowledge [it read] serves salvation in the world to come but 
science serves the perfection of man in this world. Astronomy, f° r e *' 
ample, serves the progress of navigation and the development of coni- 
merce The mathematical sciences lead to the orderly conduct of warfare 
as well as military administration. ... In discussing every project for 
he recovery of agriculture, commerce and industry, the Board had found 
-t noth,n 8 ca n be done without the acquisition of science, and that the 
ordtTio th CqU i nnB SCiCnCC and remcd >' in fi education lie in giving a nc * 
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Is | n question were the primary schools, whose reform the 
The schot. env i S aged in secular terms. Here its recommenda- 
board at ^ , rejected by the department of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
lioIl s were t * hat c i v iiian primary education, until the twentieth 
Wl ' h T continued to be a function of the religious realm. Resigned 
^koDDOsition from the ulema, the board decided to apply its 
10 nk to schools for adolescents (riishdiye schools), filling the 
^between the religious education of the primaries and the “worldly” 
Education of the schools of higher learning. Here progress was slow, 
bat two new grammar schools, attached to the Sultan Ahmed and 
Suleimaniye mosques, were set up with public funds during Mahmud s 
reign. Their syllabus was mainly grammatical and literary, and then- 
purpose was to prepare candidates for the civil service. 

To all these plans there remained an awkward obstacle the lan¬ 
guage barrier. Mahmud was trying to introduce a Western govern¬ 
mental and social system to a Moslem people who knew virtually no 
Western language. There were few survivors or successors of the 
young men whom Selim III had encouraged to pursue linguistic 
studies The Greeks, as occupants of official posts, were discredited 
since their War of Independence, when the last Greek Dragoman ot 
the Porte was dismissed, to be succeeded by a Moslem. A suitable 
occupant for the post was hard to find, and it was eventually entrusted 
to a teacher at the school of mathematics who was of Christian origin, 
and who was succeeded by one of his colleagues. Finally the Sultan 
himself tackled the problem of language by establishing translation 
chambers” at the Sublime Porte, and these were to evolve into a 
-chool of foreign languages. . 

, from 1834, resurrecting the short-lived and incompleted plans ot 
Sel| m III, he began to establish Turkish embassies in the main Euro¬ 
pean capitals. Their diplomatic staffs, now predominantly Moslem 
frrks and no longer Phanariot Greeks, had the opportunity not only 
0 'J arn Western languages but also to absorb some of the influences 
0 western civilization, while non-Moslems came gradually to be 

arred from the top posts in diplomacy. This developed a oreign 
p^' ,ce whi ch during the next fifty years was to provide the Ottoman 
*Pire wuh the bulk of its more enlightened leaders and statesmen. 

Wanwhile, divinin e importance of communications within his 

in t r^ d ^alm, Mahmud launched the first newspaper in Istanbul 
Of!nI Tu ^ lsh la nguage, with a version in French called the Momteur 
of ^ Was required reading among his public officials as a means 
fcllo^ 1 . Iarizing them with his policies and activities. This was 
.ftsponcik! In 1834 b y the introduction of a postal service, un er a 
appr 0 J? e official > who in turn would appoint his own officials a 
Pnate pl aces throughout the Empire to register and handle all 
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. „ “cn lint henceforth,” the Sultan explained, “no man 

tnftTh ;.t r S ol ht own accord." He himself inaugurated the 
tl po^road Sldar (Scutari! to Adrianople-the forerunner 

° f Thus r had theloundmiom'been laid—in the realms of the army, 
the judiciary, and the administralion-for the slow emergence of a 
modern Turkish state, combining the elements of Western with those 
of Eastern civilization. In its outward social aspec s too. the lur ish 
manner of life was to be Westernized, with the Sultan himself leading 
the way. He followed no longer Ottoman but European protocol, He 
fi ave receptions at which he moved among his guests, talking with 
them and even showing deference to their ladies No longer a remo e, 
aloof figure, the Sultan appeared before his people, performing public 
ceremonies and addressing his audience in person. I le made his min¬ 
isters sit. not stand, in his presence Their offices were furnished m 
the European style, no longer only with low divans and cushions but 
with desks and tables and upright chairs, while in defiance of Islamic 
inhibitions the Sultan’s portrait often hung on their walls. 

Mahmud discouraged the wearing of long beards and introduced 
significant changes of costume. He laid down for his new army Euio- 
pean-style tunics, breeches, and boots. Twenty years earlier such a 
break with sartorial tradition had led directly to the mutiny which 
deposed Selim III. Now it was accepted, if not without reluctance. 
Used to loose slippers, billowing trousers and robes, which in fact 
impeded his movements, the Turkish soldier saw these tight-fitting 
uniforms as marks of the infidel, hence signs of inferiority. 

Changes in headgear, in particular, were hard for him to accept, 
owing to their religious implications. Replacing the turban, Mahmuc 
introduced first the .subara, a wadded cap with a semicylindrical 
crown, which had been worn by Selim’s new troops. But this was 
replaced in 1828 by the more practical fez, a red felt beret of North 
African and indeed ultimately European origin. Sartorial pronounce¬ 
ments by the Prophet himself had made headgear an especial symbol 
of Islamic belief Thus the fez, before its adoption as standard military 
headgear, had to be vetted and approved by the ulema. The appr° va 
was given after some hesitation as to whether it were truly Islamic, 
and strong measures were then taken to enforce it. But Mahmud s 
proposal to add a leather brim to it and so protect the soldiers e > e 
from the sun was firmly rejected by the ulema on the grounds »» 
this would prevent him from touching his forehead to the ground in 
prayer, as all true Moslems must. Civilians as well as soldiers adopted 
the fez, following a decree in 1829 which specified in detail the cos 
tume to be worn by the various grades of officials. The medieval r° 
and turban became marks of religious identity a “uniform” confin^ 1 
to the clerical class of the ulema. A modern civil identity was com 
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, bv European trousers, replacing the voluminous Turkish 
* crr J - J|^| c t hc orthodox costume of the Turk—in the cities at 
, llwas completed by the frock coat and black leather boots. 


Acting with resolution in these various fields, Mahmud II. follow- 
• his suppression of the Janissaries, had a mere thirteen years left 
Mum in which to lay the foundations of his long-promised radical 
reforms, and to set them in motion—if still inevitably only on the 
surface.'These were difficult years, facing Mahmud with problems 
which called into full play his inilexible willpower and sense of obsti¬ 
nate purpose, rivalled by few of his imperial forebears. What the 
Sultan was labouring to achieve was the imposition on the Ottoman 
Empire, as it were overnight, of a new order in place of an old, the 
transition of its subjects from a pattern of life deeply rooted for cen¬ 
turies into another still untried and unfamiliar to all but a few. In¬ 
evitably the men of the past, in the religious establishment, remained 
implicitly hostile to changes which they had been made impotent to 
reverse. Nonetheless the men of the present emerged as the products 
of a new officialdom, launched on a Western way of living with its 
heavier cost and on a Western way of working within alien and still 
disordered institutions. They lacked the ballast of security, and of 
that accustomed close-knit pattern of personal relationships and 
loyalties which was inherent in the old ruling hierarchy. As Western¬ 
ed civil servants, with new ways and standards of living and tliink- 
ln g. the rulers were at first more than ever out of touch with the ways 
of the ruled. Moreover, as “public servants” still without public 
morality, they could be quite as corrupt as the old. 


Throughout the first half of this period Mahmud was at least free 
the threat of war from beyond his own frontiers. But this respite 
v , as ai> more than the time needed by Mchmed Ali, his menacing 
kM 1 -. rebuild in his shipyards the fleet which he had lost at 
and t0 strengthen his army, which he officered large y 
Meh r . cnc ^ mc n. As a reward for his intervention in the Morea, 
haiM ^ ba d been awarded the pashalik of Crete, but not, as e 
bre a nN Pe f Ctt : d ’ lhat of Syria. By 1832 he was ready to avenge this 
Pnitcxr °f Sultan’s promise, as he chose to regard it. Dsing 1 e 
key .? d Phonal quarrel with the pasha of Acre, who lit 

Prince, he dispatched his son Ibrahim with a large army 
Ca Syna b y force. 

^cces^" 8 Gaza and Jerusalem without trouble, and besieging Acre 
Ale Ppo a7, * ith the of his fleet, Ibrahim marched onward to 
Jew Damascus, winning successive battles against Mahmud s 

He jtaetr*.; ^ hlCh Were not y el a match for S0 P racticed . an t enemy ; 
ted across the Taurus range to capture Konya, in the heart 
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of Anatolia and proceeded onward as far as Bursa. Hence he turned 
his eyes toward Istanbul itself, inspired by Mehmed All’s dream of 
imposing his own sovereignty on the relics of an empire which lie 
thought to be doomed. 

Alarm swept throueh the capital, whence Mahmud dispatched an 
urcent plea for aid to the British government. This was strongly sup¬ 
ported by Stratford Canning, the British ambassador, but rejected 
by Lord Palmerston, bent at this moment on a policy of retrenchment 
in his armed forces. Thus Mahmud had no choice but to call upon his 
old enemies the Russians for aid. Ever ready with their troops and 
transports, they responded with alacrity. Early in 1833 a Russian 
squadron from Sebastopol landed a force of six thousand troops near 
the mouth of the Bosporus for the city’s defense. Six weeks later it 
was followed, from Odessa, by a second force twice as large. The 
troops of the Tsar thus dominated Istanbul from the Giant’s Moun¬ 
tain at Scutari. Russians, alone among foreigners, now had access 
to the Sultan; their soldiers and sailors walked the streets of Istanbul; 
their officers were called in to help drill and command Turkish units. 
Ibrahim’s army was ready to continue its advance toward the Bos¬ 
porus. But faced with this Russian force, he prudently decided instead 
to negotiate on his father’s behalf. Meanwhile, the British and French 


governments belatedly awoke to the Russian danger. 

Led now by Palmerston, strong diplomatic pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Sultan to insist on the Russian withdrawal, in return 
for concessions to Mehmed Ali and an Anglo-French guarantee 
against his further invasion. A firman was thus issued by the Sultan, 
confirming Mehmed Ali not only in the pashalik of Egypt and Crete, 
but in those of Syria, Damascus, Tripoli, Aleppo, and Adana. He 
was to retain these pashaliks during his lifetime, but without guaran¬ 
tees of their descent, at his death, to Ibrahim or other successors. m 
a separate agreement, the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi, the Sultan 
bound himself to an offensive and defensive alliance with Russia, 
involving her withdrawal from Istanbul, but at the same time assuring 
her in a secret clause the right to pass freely through the Straits at 
any time, with her warships. This was to be a privilege denied to 
other foreign powers without Russian consent, and involved the figW. 

if considered expedient, to land Russian troops on the shores of the 
Bosporus. v 


But Mahmud could not in the 


, --— *~e long run accept the cession oi 

large a part of his Asiatic dominions to a rebellious vassal, who 

m ° re °ver was to convert them into a hereditary P ashal ^I 
irtudll) independent of the Porte. In 1838 Mehmed Ali made wh® 

nTv°^h d , t0 .?■ d u ec k ralion of independence by refusing in futUC? 

0 "* Por,e now to crush him. 

assembled an army on the Euphrates {or the invasion of Syria, where 



n Mah 

Bertu as emperor (Padishah). 
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in any case much of the population resented a rule more tyrannical 
than the Sultans own, and in 1839 declared war against him. He 
arranged also for the dispatch of a fleet to collaborate on the Syrian 
coast with his land force. Both expeditions ended in disaster. His 
army was entirely defeated, largely owing to the desertion of large 
numbers of troops in response to bribes m Egyptian gold. The fate 
of his fleet was even worse, for its treacherous commander sailed it 
straight to Alexandria and handed it over to Mehmed Ali. 

M this, fearing a second intervention by Russia, the Western 
powers met together in conclave to devise, terms, in a protective spirit, 
for the settlement of the Turco-Egyptian problem. France refused to 
cooperate, supporting the claims against the Sultan of Mehmed Ali, 
in response to what she took to be her own interests. But Russia 
herself did so, in a conciliatory spirit, offering for the sake of a 
settlement to renounce her exclusive rights to the naval passage of 
the Dardanelles. Lord Palmerston presided over a conference in 
London, at which a convention was agreed between Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Under its terms Mehmed Ali was advised that, if he 
withdrew his troops from Syria and restored the Turkish fleet to the 
Porte, he would be recognized as hereditary pasha of Egypt and as 
pasha of Syria for his own lifetime. If he refused, the fleets of the 
three powers would blockade both Egypt and Syria. 

When Mehmed Ali rejected this ultimatum a British fleet appeared 
off the Syrian coast. In two successive operations it bombarded an 
destroyed the forts of Beirut and Acre, then landed troops which, 
with the aid of a revolt by the Arabs against Mehmed Ali s hars 
regime, defeated the Egyptian armies of occupation. This aroused t e 
fury of the French, who went so far as to threaten war against Britain. 
But, as Louis Philippe quickly observed, there was all the difference 
in the world between threatening war and going to war. The Bntisi 
fleet, under Admiral Napier, proceeded to Alexandria, which u 
threatened to bombard. At this Mehmed Ali, fearing a repetition i o 
the fate of Acre, agreed to negotiate. He restored the Sultan’s !<-<- • 
He was confirmed in his position as hereditary pasha of Egypt’ 
suming his tribute to the Sultan and agreeing to reduce the size o 
army. But he withdrew altogether from Syria, which with Crete W 
restored to the direct rule of the Porte. 

In 1841 a convention was signed in London by which the P°^ e ' 
now including France, formally recognized the Dardanelles an _ 
Bosporus as Turkish waters, to be closed to foreign warships in 11 
of peace. Advantageous as this agreement was to Turkey, it stI c 
icted with her previous preferential commitments to Russia o , 
—whose consequence was indeed to prove momentous in twelve y * 
time; 


• • e 
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Sultan Mahmud had not lived to see either his humiliating de- 
At the hands of his vassal or their subsequent more encouraging 
come He died on July 1, 1839. He must rank among the greatest 
°f Sultans. Unlike his great predecessors he was no military leader. 
Nor was he skilled in the crafts of diplomacy. The Ottoman Empire 
consistently shrank under his rule. But internally, thanks to his 
ability as a ruler and his foresight as a planner, it had begun per- 
ceptibly to rise from its decline, breaking the shackles of a rigid, 
reactionary order to move slowly ahead in the direction of a modern¬ 
ized, liberalized state. 

Meanwhile Mahmud was succeeded as Sultan by his sixtecn-year- 
old son, Abdul Mejid. 
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If SUI.TAN ADBUL MEJID DID NOT INHERIT THE HIGH CAPACITIES OF 
his father, Mahmud, he at least showed his own good intentions. As 
a young man he sincerely aspired to follow Mahmud’s example, to 
abide by his precepts and to carry his reforms to completion. So mild 
in manner and delicate in frame as to become known as the “gentlest 
of Sultans,” he was nonetheless a thoughtful and serious youth. In 
the words of Stratford Canning, the British ambassador, who saw 


him from the first as a likely royal “pupil” of his own, he had “a 
kindly disposition, a sound understanding, a clear sense of duty, proper 
feelings of dignity without pride, and a degree of humanity seldom if 
ever exhibited by the best of his ancestors. The bent of his mind 
inclined him to reform conducted on mild and liberal principles. He 
had not energy enough to originate measures of that kind, but he 
was glad to sanction and promote their operation." Stratford Canning 
established with Abdul Mejid an intimate personal relationship un- 
wsuqI between ambassador and sovereign, and from the start had an 
unusual degree of influence over his policies. 

tom his youth a strong influence over him, hence over the affairs 
° (he Empire, was that of his mother, the Sultana Valide, Circassian 
hi and a woman °f character. Unqualified to stand alone, as 
poIh thCr had consi stently done, Abdul Mejid needed support from 
find <’ trUSted advisers - As he confessed to Stratford, “could he but 
he w' Cn pas ^ as t0 c °r»pcrate he would feel sure of success." As it was 
to be swayed this way and that by a succession of rival 
Reshid p ut f and ing among these at the outset of his reign was Mustafa 
at nbass i 3 ' a diplomat who had served with unusual distinction as 
time ofu ° f the Porte in Paris and other posts, and who at the 
Minin*. J a hmud’s death was on a snecial mission to London as 


Cou ^ e germinating in the West, that the Ottoman Empire 
He dr »ft j Sta ^' s h a modern system of government, 
pinion a ref °nning decree, with a shrewd eye on European 
l ^inbera i Was * n esse nce the last testament of Mahmud II. On 
tllc chief o ’ 839 * in a kiosk of the Grand Seraglio formerly used by 
confectioner for the preparation of rose sweetmeats and 
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thus known as the Chamber of Roses, the decree was dramatically 
proclaimed in the presence of Abdul Mejid before a concourse of 
foreisn diplomats (never before invited to such a ceremony) together 
lith Turkish officials. Famed henceforward as the Hatti-Sherif of 
Gulhane, otherwise the “Noble Rescript of the Rose Chamber,’ it 
was the first of several such instruments to become collectively known 

as the Tanzimat, or “Reorganization.” 

The earliest constitutional document m any Islamic country, it was 
in effect a charter of legal, social, and political rights, a Magna 
Carta for the subjects of the Empire, whose fundamental precepts 
and consequent decisions in Council the Sultan pledged himself by 
oath to observe. Here, crystallized and inscribed m specific form, 
was the embodiment of those plans and ideas which had been taking 
shape through the latter years of Mahmud’s reign and which were 
now to serve as the organic basis of a planned new Ottoman regime. 
This, with setbacks and vicissitudes, was to evolve over the next two 
decades. The Tanzimat, as thus proclaimed, guaranteed freedom and 
security of life, honour, and property; a regular method of assessing 
and collecting taxes and the abolition of tax farming; an equally 
regular method of levying and recruiting the armed forces and fixing 
their duration of service; finally, fair public trial under the law, an 
no punishment without legal sentence. 

The Sultan’s councils of deliberation regarding such matters were 
given quasi-legislative powers, and enlarged to include ministers an 
other notables of the Empire. Supreme among them was the Counci 
of Justice, organized and enlarged in 1840 to play a central roe 
throughout the Tanzimat period. Members of the councils were rec 
to express their opinions, and the Sultan bound himself to app rove 
their majority decisions. In his decrees he would follow' and re rain 
from abrogating the laws laid down under the charter. This imphf J 
in theory, a limitation on the sovereign’s absolute powers, n*akine 
him an executive bound to laws made by others, and thus him * 
prerogatives inherent in the medieval concept of absolute sovereign > 
But the charter was no document of constitutional reform. | a V ® 
down a new system of relations between ruler and ruled. Its P roVlb j° 
did not extend so far as popular representation. Council mem 
were not elected but chosen and appointed by the Sultan hmj^j 
and their enactions depended on his ultimate will, through the leg 
sanction of his ratification. Thus his absolute sovereign aut 0 
remained in effect unimpaired. f the 

The most radical and to the Westerner the most significant 0 ' ^ 
principles of the Tanzimat lay in the equal application of its W 
o dl Ottoman subjects, regardless of race or creed. This cl mi 
all distinction between Moslem and Christian or other non-M° 
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H security and freedom to all—in terms of law and taxation 
11 Property; of education, whether in civil or military' schools; of 
enrollment in the army and public employment in any branch of the 

^Tht^decfee of Gulhane, seen by the Russian representative at the 
Porte as a successful “theatrical stroke,” excited surprise and keen 
speculation in the West. Here, so it seemed, in an age of growing 
reform in Europe, were portents of some kind of liberal metamorphosis 
in the declining Ottoman Empire—though still within the framework 
of its traditional system of government. An Islamic sovereign had 
opened wide the doors of his state to the Christians within it. To 
Lord Palmerston this was “a grand stroke of policy,” which had “a 
great effect on public feeling both here and in France.” But by 
Metternich and others, all too aware of the murkier aspects of the 
Ottoman scene, hence skeptical as to the practical prospects of reform, 
it was cynically dismissed as little more than an essay in window 
dressing. 

From without there now came a new influx of Europeans, seeking 


to benefit from new opportunities and, it was to be hoped, new 
permanent advantages. On the other hand the non-Moslem subjects 
within the Empire itself, eager as they were for any improvement in 
'heir status, were distinctly guarded in their response to the new 
charter. Its much-vaunted privileges were counterbalanced by new 
obligations, incumbent upon them as fully qualified citizens. They 
now liable for military service, from which they had hitherto 
earned exemption through the payment of poll tax. This faced them 
with the unwelcome prospect of fighting against other Christians, 
^ 35 the Moslems were faced with that of fighting alongside them, 
P cr naps under the command of Christian officers. Lacking a common 
jntiment of Ottoman patriotism, the Christians feared for the loss 
special privileges, which furthered their educational and economic 
while their clerical leaders feared for that of their own 
govern lnterests - Mistrustful of the true intentions of the Ottoman 
they preferred still to seek foreign aid—especially from 
A s p 10 their quest for autonomy and, in the end, independence, 
this em° r • bulk of the Moslem population, they were outraged by 
^ir Sv Pati0n of the infidel, which struck right at the roots of 
the inf,.-; l . 0nal conception of the absolute superiority of Islam and 
indeed ri °. nty aP other religions. Tolerance and protection were 
direction e , l °L lhe rfl Wi together with a measure of freedom in the 
^parate • communal affairs. But it was due to them as to a 
J p( * ,es * 'They were inferiors who in view of their disparate 
° r iebj a ii never be regarded as equals, or accepted as such, morally 
*n such a secular community as the principles of the 
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Tanzimat had envisaged. This opposition now provoked throughout 
the Empire a widespread spirit of reaction, which in the absence of 

a resolute Sultan was not easily checked. 

It rose to a head in 1841, when Reshid Pasha, intent on the 
development of foreign trade, established a new court of justice in 
the newlv created Ministry of Commerce to hear commercial disputes, 
and moreover prepared a new commercial code, based on those of the 
French which dealt with such matters as partnership, bankruptcies, 
and bills of exchange. This was seen by Moslem jurists as a derogation 
from the Shcriat. When Reshid introduced it to the High Council, 
he was asked whether it conformed to the holy law. He replied, The 
holy law' has nothing to do with such matters. At this members of 
the'ulema exclaimed. “Blasphemy!” The code was suspended, to the 
great disadvantage of foreign traders, and the Sultan, yielding to the 
ulema, dismissed Reshid, who was exiled to his former embassy in 
Paris. His reforms were interrupted and often reversed, as the reac¬ 
tionary Riza Pasha—the Sultana Valide’s unscrupulous paramour— 
came to power in his place, with a Grand Vczir, Izzet Mehmed, who 
was notorious for his hatred of foreigners and of Western ideas. 

Riza, however, as Serasker or commander-in-chief, carried out a 
much-needed reorganization of the army which was to stand t c 
Empire in good stead. He divided it into two forces: the troops on 
active sendee—the Nizam —who served for five years; and those 
in the reserve—the Redif —who served in their respective distnc s 
for a further seven years on returning home. Recruitment was throug 1 
a form of conscription; training, arms, equipment, and organizeno 
were on Western lines, A new force thus arose, quarter of a mil 10 
strong, whose soldiery displayed much of the old Turkish couri ?£, 
and discipline, and whose officers were expected to improve in qua 1 ) 
with the development of the military schools. It was a Moslem-Tur u- 
army to whose ranks, despite the recent decree, Christians w< 5 rL 
in fact recruited. Any such fusion was to be compared to the ming 
of oil and water, or as Lord Palmerston expressed it, “more 
that of a cat and dog shut up in the same box.” ... ^ 

Eventually non-Moslems were relieved from the privilege of nn 1 ‘ f 
service by the payment of an exemption tax, replacing the or . 
poll tax. But Christians were recruited, as in the past, into the n 
forces. These were reorganized by a friend of Riza’s. a Briti> 1 . 

officer named Adolphus Slade, who raised a force of ten t m 
sailors but tailed to increase the number of fighting ships. The 
of the new army was Riza’s sole effective service to h> s c0 , fe . 
through a four-year period of general injustice, insecurity^ an g 
action when the proud name Giilhane, or “Rose Chamber, c ..Q US t 
Hole" 1 ^ bUt appro P riatel > r corrupted into Gulhan . meaning 
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tford Canning learned meanwhile that in this corrupt atmo- 
h’ ' Riza, with the connivance of the Finance Minister and the aid 
- two Christian capitalists, was engaged in large-scale peculation at 
°h expense of the Ottoman treasury. Deeming it politic to refrain 
j IC \ warning the young Sultan of this, he nonetheless kept a close 
^ on Riza, while feigning a tacit acquiescence in his reactionary 
olicy. Meanwhile, he quietly cultivated his personal relationship with 
V Mejid, confessing that he found in him “more goodness than 
strength," but still expressing the hope “that much may be effected 
by European influence and example, sufficiently exerted and properly 
directed." 

From now onward Stratford Canning, high-principled and staunch 
tn his Protestant beliefs, emerged as the zealous champion and pro¬ 
tector of Christians, often indeed overriding in scope his own govern¬ 
ment’s specified policies. He protested insistently when in succession 
a young Armenian and a young Greek, who had embraced Islam, 
reverted to Christianity and were executed under Koranic law for 
their apostasy. He finally induced the Sultan in person to “give his 
royal word that henceforward neither should Christianity be insulted 
in his dominions, nor should Christians be in any way persecuted 
for their religion.” This assurance was confirmed and spread through 
the provinces of the Empire in a public declaration. For the Sultan 
it earned a letter of congratulation from his fellow sovereign Queen 
Victoria Stratford Canning himself, already respected by the Turks 
for the commanding dignity of his presence and the sincerity of his 
convictions, won enhanced prestige through this positive display of 
, ls power. Henceforward he was revered by them. To the Christians 
Was *e Padishah of Padishahs. Eventually he achieved the fall of 
was dismissed by the Sultan in 1845. 

. 0 inning’s satisfaction, Riza was succeeded by Reshid, who re- 
. c t0 become Grand Vczir; and the policy of reform was re- 
th- ^ ... In ‘ t,atin g its next phase, the Sultan declared that, apart from 
ii ltar y re form, proposals for the benefit of his subjects had been 
p en e ^ l °od and misapplied by the ministers. Attributing this to 
dj SSB A 'BHorancc, he decreed the establishment of new schools, to 
tJFT* know fodge and to facilitate, in other government depart- 
Co rnmit f ° SC im P rove nients introduced into the Ministry of War A 
ssjjj&i ee pro P ose d not merely a large new network of primary an 
Proj Cct ? s . cllools . but an Ottoman state university. So ambitious a 
fong D . °nly be realized, against numerous obstacles, over a 
‘aid, and° d 0f >' ears - The foundations of the university were indeed 
for | J a reedal struck which portrayed the finished building. But 
i ts w- n Unds U was never finished, the work being abandoned 

ht the r i* 5 . Wcrc no more than a few feet high. 

held of primary education little headway could be made 
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• „ c iusive preserves of the ulema. But the number of 

Sari schools increased slowly, with judicious lip service by the 
commute to the importance of religion as an educational force but 
in fTct within the framework of a system of secular education, 
separate from the jurisdiction of the ulema. As time went on, the 
products of its schools were to furnish a new m.ddle-dass ehte for 

the bureaucracy in its various branches. 

Following this new edict the Sultan launched a bold expedient in 
provincial government, aimed against the power of the pashas and 
based on the principle of consultation with the people From each 
province he summoned two representatives, elected from among 
prominent citizens for their intelligence, local knowledge and capacity 
for public affairs. They were to confer with his High Council as an 
Assembly of Provincial Notables, giving their views on present con- 
ditions and needs for reform. 

When this failed to produce a response, he sent roving commis¬ 
sioners to the provinces to report, for the benefit of the High Council, 
on the state of the reforms. For each governor, or pasha, he estab¬ 
lished a council, a mejlis, whose members were to be elected from 
the various local communities. Well-intentioned as this innovation 
was, in its aim to establish more responsible and representative gov¬ 
ernment, it failed in practice through the Turkish tendency at once 
to maintain the letter and to violate the spirit of reforms. The non- 
Moslems were indeed represented. But the Moslem 
dominantly reactionary in spirit, remained in the majority, they 
could easily intimidate and override the minority they were mean 
to protect, hampering a good governor and abetting a bad one, w 
could lay the blame on his council and was thus seldom brought o 
justice. In general this was a system which not only failed to cur 
oppression, but could be so distorted as to give a false semblance o 
legality. 

In two cases Stratford Canning, keeping an alert eye on i 
progress of the reforms, formally denounced a mejlis to the Suita 
himself. Indeed, the foreign consuls, whose status had risen throug 
the Tanzimat, were now in a position to intervene more effective) 
against corrupt pashas and on behalf of the Christian minorities, 
even sometimes to secure improvement in their conditions. Canm S 
himself, through his influence with the Sultan, could claim two farm 
achievements, the abolition of the traffic in slaves by Turkish vessel- 
and the assurance that the land tax would be collected not from ‘ 
dividuals, as through a recent abuse, but from heads of communities 
as before. 

. In the realm of justice, mixed civil and criminal courts were estab¬ 
lished in 1847, with an equal number of Ottoman and Europe 
judges, and a procedure deriving from European rather than I slan 
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. ^ revised penal code was promulgated in 1851. Already, 

? raC . p re vious year, Reshid had secured the promulgation of his 
m merc j a l code, whose attempted introduction, a decade earlier, 
TiTled to his initial downfall. Administered in the tribunals of com¬ 
merce it defined, protected, and facilitated the commercial trans¬ 
actions of foreigners—not only the rayas, but the Franks, who had 
tor lone traded as merchants within the Empire but had never yet 
been able to settle their commercial claims in a Turkish court. Though 
the Capitulations—with the right of trial in their own consular courts 
—protected foreigners in the civil and criminal sense, they still lacked 
similar protection in commercial matters. 

This was now afforded to them through the formation of a court 
of commerce, in the form of mixed tribunals composed equally of 


Turkish and European members, whose function was to settle com¬ 
mercial eases between Turk and Frank. Promulgated in 1850. the 


commercial code represented the first formal recognition in Turkey— 
as already in certain other Islamic states—of a legal system, inde¬ 
pendent of the ulema, which dealt with matters beyond the scope of 


the Sacred Law. It marked a salient point in the progress, spread 
over the past decade, of a new economic liberalism, a wider opening 
of the gates of the Turkish economy to the West, in terms of a freer 
and closer commercial relationship. 

This had originated shortly before the Tanzimat in a new Anglo- 
Turkish commercial convention. Founded on the principles of free 
trade, on the fixing at a regular rate of import and export tariffs, and 
m the abolition of restrictive practices, this was calculated to benefit 
oth British and Ottoman merchants. It marked the emergence of 
p Uain > at the expense of France, as the leading trading nation in Near 
^tern waters. But its terms, amounting as they did to a complete 
^- V| s |on and modernization of the existing commercial system, were 
‘ J c ava ^ a ble to other European powers, and led immediately to 
p' commercial agreements with the French and the Dutch. 
T r J re ! gn mcr chants were thus released from their previous fetters. 
2rnu<n, lncrease d substantially, launching a new era of economic 
in ; anc * eommercial prosperity. The territories of the Empire grew 
a ***** as a market for European industrial produce, and as 
,» e export for agricultural and other raw materials. Turkey 
cotjiDani esta ^' s hnient of commercial companies, banks, insurance 
Urban , and otller suc h institutions of a modern economy. 1 he 
e *P>ikIin at * 0n incrc ased through a general migration into new ant 
"'hose t S ,! 0Wns . awav from the older medieval towns and villages, 
lh ^rtj " dlt , 10nal crafts and industries declined—at the expense of 
l ' ad trinII l i C asses - and Peasantry. Within a generation the major cities 
^ntino and even quadrupled in size, with a large European and 
Population, which tended to swamp the Turkish business 
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classes thus widening the gulf between non-Moslem and Moslem. 
Such were the fruits of free European economic penetration. 

Merchants, businessmen, financiers the Moslem Turks were essen¬ 
tially not but rather administrators, soldiers, and cultivators of the 
soil ’ A full treasury- and a sound currency were assets unfamiliar to 
a i on p tine of Sultans, whose machinery of government thus became 
stultified and its servants corrupt. It was their habit to meet a deficit 
bY debasing the currency. During the reign of Mahmud II the form 
of the Ottoman coinage was frequently changed, and its rate so de¬ 
clined as to create chronic inflation, detrimental to the standard of 
living, hence to the integrity of salaried officials. In 1840 Sultan Abdul 
Meiid decreed the formation of an Ottoman bank, on European lines, 
with a guaranteed government subsidy. This was followed by the 
introduction of paper money in the form of treasury bonds, at fluc¬ 
tuating rates of interest. In 1844 the government, in conjunction with 
the new bank, introduced a new set of measures to safeguard the 
currency. The old coinage was withdrawn and a new one introduced 
on European lines, based on a gold pound. This stabilized the position 
for 3 while. 

But the handling of finance, in the capitalist context of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was to prove beyond the wit of any Ottoman govern¬ 
ment. One after the other, from 1858 onward, they came to depen 
on foreign loans, a dependence which was to lead them to ultimate 
financial collapse. In the Empire it was not the Moslem Turks w n 
profited from banking and industrial investment. Nor any longer was 
it primarily the non-Moslem minorities, the resident Greeks an 
Armenians and Jews who had for so long amassed wealth as ® 
middlemen. Now it was the capitalist enterprises of Europe itse 
which came to dominate the Turkish economy. This reinforce lo 
financial terms the growing political hold over the Empire of 
European ambassadors. 

From the middle of the century onward the spirit of reform withm 
the Empire was losing its vigour. The influence of Stratford Canning 
for all his successes, had failed in its efforts to reform the prisons.^ 
improve road communications, to suppress corruption, to amelior 
the Empire’s finances. Nor, for all his preoccupation with the re 'B'. 
problems, had he succeeded in achieving any real degree of . 

between Christians and Moslems. His noble efforts had P r0 a ^ 
more concessions in words than in deeds. Reshid, once the a r 
reformer, was weakening in moral conviction and declining j n S P 
discouraged by the powers of the reactionary party. He fell i nt ° 0 £ 
and became prone to corruption. The Sultan himself, weaJ^S 
reform, became increasingly irresolute in public affairs, sorely . 
the patience of the Great Elchi (meaning ambassador, or in 111 
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t , ince Canning) with his polite evasions and passive tactics of pro- 

Cfi Increasingly seduced by the life of the harem, his procreative activ- 
s aroused the amazement of an English traveller and investigator, 
Charles MacFarlane. “Before he was twenty years old, the puny 
stripling was the father of eight children, borne to him by different 
women in the imperial harem, in the course of little more than three 
years." Later MacFarlane jotted down in his diary: “Very early in 
the morning we were startled out of our sleep by a tremendous firing 
of salutes. The Sultan has another son. Only last week he had another 

daughter!” 

Oblivious of treasury deficits and dire warnings of impending bank¬ 
ruptcy from Stratford Canning, the Sultan, who had grown tired of 
the old Seraglio, crowned his extravagance with the building of the 
huge modern marble palace of Dolma Bahche, up Lhe Bosporus on 
the European shore. This cost him a fortune. Built in a European 
neo-Renaissance style, with elaborate rococo ornament, its marble 
halls glistened with gold leaf, crystal, alabaster, and porphyry; its 
ceilings were painted by French and Italian artists; its throne room 
contained the world’s largest mirrors; and in the Sultan’s bedchamber 
the bed was made from solid silver. 

Henceforward, epitomizing in its taste the Westernized trends of the 
wurt, the Dolma Bahche was to replace the old Seraglio a.s the perma¬ 
nent residence, distinct from the center of government, of all future 
Sultans. Here Abdul Mejid entertained with lavish ostentation in the 
uropean manner. Having a refined taste in music, he had a Turkish 
trained by German and Italian masters to play the best modern 
compositions, which thus replaced the more primitive martial airs 
0 ‘ e P^t. He imported also European actors, ballet dancers, and 
th >Cr ^ r ^°® iers > building a theater attached to the palace in which 
staged their entertainments. Meanwhile, the finances of the 
chaos^' WCre headin g dow nhill, through inertia, in the direction of 

biW ^ Came when the Great Elchi S rew disillusioned by the 
b s re ,° ! he young Padishah’s earlier promise. Infirmity of purpose 
Vezir p , Was the fataI weakness both of the Sultan and his Grand 
bv 1 ? eir ? t ? n likewise feared that the Empire was “doomed to 
of his m ,e . ln ddity and weakness and irresolution of its sovereign and 
^ajor r J nisters -” He advised his ambassador no longer to press for 
i s a,, 5 ' ^ as Canning admitted, “the great game of improve- 
lo c oncc a i°l e ^ er U P f° r the present and ... it is impossible for me 
, ^ Cs hiH u die main object of my stay here is all but gone. 

®0ugh t? ad lnd eed faffed in his main task of reform, not wholly 
°wn weaknesses but through the failure of Turkish 
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on nose to reactionTeared the effects of too drastic an introduction 
nf Western ideas into a civilization still basically Islamic in outlook. 

too hasty an attempt, such as that of Stratford 

Canning to eliminate religious and racial differences would rebound 
mthe disadvantage of the Turks without benefit to the Christian, 
Thus Stratford Canning resigned his post as ambassador and left 
for England in the summer of 1852. He felt that he had achieved aU 
too little, but was reassured on the eve of his departure by a flood 
of tributes to his labours from Armenian Protestants, Greeks Amer¬ 
ican missionaries, and the mercantile communities of Istanbu and 
Smyrna. He expected “perhaps never to return. But an abrupt new 
turn of events brought him back within a year, now ennobled as 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The decade of peace through which he 
had reigned was now suddenly to end. For the Ottoman Empire was 
heading once more for a momentous encounter with Russia. 
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The Russian Tsar Nicholas I, autocratic in his rule and 
unrelenting in his aims as any oriental despot, had from the outset 
of his reign counted on the approaching fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
and had kept up diplomatic pressure among the Western powers for 
its eventual dismemberment. With Britain he first broached the sub¬ 
ject in an official visit to London in 1844, but met only with a guarded 
refusal to discuss mere contingencies. Now. early in 1853, in St. 
Petersburg, the Tsar reverted to the topic in a series of informal but 
historic conversations with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British am¬ 
bassador. 

Referring to the disorganized state of the Ottoman Empire and its 
probable fall, he considered it important that England and Russia 
should come to an understanding concerning it. and that neither 
should take any decisive step of which the other was not apprised, 
ffe concluded with the words: “We have a sick man on our hands 
a man gravely ill. It will be a grave misfortune if one of these days 
slips through our hands, especially before the necessary arrange¬ 
ments are made.” 

Seymour in his reply suggested that the need in this case was for a 
physician, not a surgeon: the invalid should be treated gently to aid 
? s ^overy. The Tsar’s chancellor. Nesselrode, agreed that the pa- 
JJ s continued existence was precarious. It should, however, be 
.°!‘ ged . f( >r as long as possible. This was a view shared by the 
4 , ^ r ' mc Minister, Lord Aberdeen. 

J,! ew later the Tsar enlarged upon his theme more explicitly 
g an .„ g ! hc ambassador that he no longer supported the “dreams and 
Con?. thc Empress Catherine, with her designs on the city of 
cumc t ., ntlno P le ’ since country was so large and “so happily cir- 
aim h r Ced ” as require no further territory. Nor was there now 
ccrnJif. 1 ? fear from the Turks. On the other hand he was con- 
tile p m _. llh tlle Crests of the several millions of Christians within 
W:\v as ?‘ re ’ w hose protection, secured to him by treaty, was a duty 
no more Und , t0 dis <*arge. If the Empire were to fall it would rise 
c °nti n o ' and it was surely better to provide in advance for the 
which y than t0 incur the chaos and the certainty of the European 
w °uld otherwise attend such a catastrophe. 
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'».»*'St’s Ja s^-T* ssris 

S'S '» S SfJ S-. P» I. «*, 

not ccae iu j h mvself there as a proprietor. As a tern- 

por^Tnant I do not say I might not." A French expedition to 
Turkey, For example, might bring Russ.an troops over Us border In 
a further conversation the Tsar referred to the Danub.an pnnctpataes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia as independent states under his protection. 

\ similar protectorate could apply to Serbia and Sjdgana- As to 
Egypt he would raise no objection to its occupation by Britain, to- 
gether with the island of Crete. To this Seymour observed that 
Britain’s views on Egypt extended no further than the need for a sate 
and ready communication between British India and the Mother 

C °Inreply to these overtures the foreign secretary, Lord John Russell, 
recalled, as an early eighteenth-century precedent, the treaties of the 
Spanish Succession, between England and France, partitioning m 
advance an empire whose ruler was “childless, sick in mind and body, 
and visibly falling into the grave.” The Turkish “sick man, on the 
other hand, might be long a-dying: he might survive for twenty, htty, 
or a hundred years longer. Thus the Turkish provinces, unlike 
Spanish, could not be partitioned in advance. The revelation of any 
such secret convention as the Tsar envisaged “would alarm 
alienate the Sultan . . . and stimulate all his enemies to increase 
violence and more obstinate conflict.” On the subject of Constan 
noplc, Lord John voiced misgiving as to the prospect of any R usSia 
tenancy of the city, which might—so he hinted—lead to annexati ¬ 
on behalf of England he gave the pledge that she “renounce 
intention or wish to hold Constantinople.” , 

Such, expressed with firmness and courtesy, was the attitu e ^ 
Britain toward Turkey and Russia over the Eastern Question, as 
came to be known. When, shortly afterward, Lord Clarendon s ^ 
ceeded Lord John as foreign secretary, he echoed the °P^? n V c y 
sanguine terms, in a final dispatch to Sir Hamilton Seymour: ur 
only required forbearance on the part of its allies, and a determm a 
not to press their claims in a manner humiliating to the dig nit > ^ 
independence of the Sultan—that friendly support, in short. w 
among states as well as individuals the weak are entitled to e* ^ 
from the strong—in order not only to prolong its existence 
remove all cause for alarm respecting its dissolution." 1fl 

To the ambassador it was clear that the Tsar, claiming 1 d 
interests with Austria, sought to cultivate the friendship oi fC d 
in order to isolate France. The French were certainly his e a 
enemies in the negotiations with the Porte which now came 
nead concerning in particular the guardianship of the holy P ia 
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Palestine and in general the protection of Christians in the Ottoman 

El Here between the Tsar Nicholas and the Emperor Napoleon III, 
tors reS pectively of the Orthodox Greek and the Roman Cath- 
P|. Q urc h. was a major diplomatic conflict on a religious issue, 
with strong political overtones, where neither of the two great powers 
could easily compromise, and where war now became an imminent 
risk Sanctified by the gospel story, the shrines of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and the holy ground beneath and around them, trodden 
by the Saviour, had inspired the Christian chivalry of the Crusades 
and had since become a center of pilgrimage from every quarter of 
the Christian world. The lords of it were now' the Turks, themselves 
reared, as Moslems, in the pilgrim tradition, with their own shrines of 
Mecca and Medina. They were thus respectful of the Christian shrines 
and of the monasteries which served as their hospices—and moreover 


drew from the pilgrimages a substantial annua! revenue. It rested with 
the Ottoman authorities to apportion between the rival Christian 
churches the share of this revenue and of the resulting control. This 


allotment became a cause of perpetual strife. 

In 1740 France, through her treaty of Capitulations, had obtained 
from the Sultan a grant confirming and enlarging the privileges of the 
Latin Church in Palestine. But with the decline of French religious 
zeal, and the rise of Russian imperial power, these privileges were 
usurped by the Greek Orthodox Church. Its followers were in any 
case more prone than the Latin Catholics to the practice of pilgrimage, 
and its clergy received consistent support from the Russians, winning 
advantages at the continual expense of the French. 

Al Bethlehem, by the end of the eighteenth century, the Latin 
ttonks were lamenting that the birthplace of the Saviour had been in 
| h c Power of the Greeks for forty or fifty years past—through a firman 
JJ^ch excluded the Latins. Greek influence increased steadily through 
.. e Nineteenth century, with substantial acquisitions of property in 
J P^ces, at the expense of the Latins, and the development of 
stable institutions and schools under the Orthodox Patriarch. 
Mam - * l ° ^ uss i an pressure his election was transferred from Con¬ 
oid i nop l e to Jerusalem, thus breaking free of a dependence centuries 
a id from the Russian government poured into Palestine, 
the f a r*t n Incessant stream of pilgrims, making arduous journeys from 
the C hi P h f ESt Corners of Russia in Europe and Asia. Their gold became 
its othp. S ° Urce of wea lth for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. With 
the CaM SaCred site s—the waters of Jordan, the manger of Bethlehem, 
Peopi e a en ° f Geth semane—the Holy Land became for the Russian 
already a Sour< 5 e blessed religious experience. To their rulers it was 

serviceable channel of political influence. 

• 00 
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Ti the middle o£ the century that the French sought 

Tt was not• m ivilcges in Palestine, won while the Rus- 

seriously t0 ^/allowed imprudently to lapse as they grew 

sians were sti ' took act i 0 n to change a disturbed status 

strong. Now aOas^ France tooK^ ^ ^ president and a , 

qu°. In 18 . political support from the Catholic party, 

pinng empe ' & d f lhc Porte strict execution 

’SSSSSlBSS^ - 1.H aonn by ,h. .. ,» 

TWs would involve the annulment of conflicting grants, since given 
Lfiman to the Greek Church. It thus portended a conflict, witf, 
implied threats of armed intervention, between Russia and France 
herein this very spot where, as the British foreign secretary expressed 
it “the heavenly host proclaimed peace and good will towards men. 

In mere practical terms the dispute boiled down to the question 
as to whether the Latin monks, to enable them to pass through the 
Church of Bethlehem into their grotto, should possess a key to 
chief door, together with one of the keys of each of the two door ot 
the manger itself; whether they should be free to place in the sanct 
of the Nativity a silver star, with the arms of France, whic 
fact been wrenched from the rock of the manger and fi ched rn 
Greeks in a recent skirmish; finally—and less emphatically—wtictne 
at Gethsemane they should retain their right to “a cupboar a 
lamp in the tomb of the Virgin.” , Puro . 

Such were the apparent trivialities which now perplexed t e 
pean diplomats and on which war or peace might depend. Was a 
simply a key, in the sense of an emblem, or was it an instrumen 
opening or closing a door? The diplomatic answer, it seeme , 
that this key, though in fact really a key, was an evil instrunie ^ 
that its proposed purpose was not to keep the Greeks out u 
the Latins in. . R ian 

After a long spell of equivocation at the Porte, a new, anU ’ 1 nt j a l 
Grand Vezir made a token concession to the Greeks but SLJ s en t 
concessions to the French. These involved the solemn repiac 
from France of the silver star of Bethlehem, then a presentation ^ 
Latin Patriarch of the required keys to the shrine. They were ^ 
over at Christmas in a public ceremony of formal surrender. ^ C f. 
implying that supremacy had passed from one Church to the 
Such was the final discomfiture of the Greeks—and the Russians 
It led to a sharp escalation of diplomatic conflict between s j v 
great powers. At the end of 1852 the Tsar Nicholas, contemp ^ 

refusing to recognize Napoleon Ill’s recent proclamation as CI jf 

mobilized two army corps on the Danube, in Bessarabia, rL . a t 
need be to cross the Turkish frontier. At the same time he F an 
readiness his fleet at Sebastopol. Then in February, 1853, . - on> in 

ambassador extraordinary to the Porte on a “conciliatory nU ‘ 
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of Prince Menshikov. An arrogant general with a reputed 

shap Turks and dislike for the English, he was a crude, 

blusterSg character who brought to diplomacy the rough tactics of 

^rririne^n a warship with the menacing name of The Thunderer, 
Jceded and followed by a large military staff and the commander 
f I•< Black Sea fleet, Menshikov soon made it clear that he had 
“Tin a spirit of “courteous menace,” not to persuade but to coerce 
T Turks. His mission went far beyond a mere religious settlement 
ii^signed to cover, through confirmation of the Sultan’s firman, the 
Greek riehts in the holy places. It extended to a demand, essentially 
political in character and based on an interpretation of the Treaty 
of Kiichuk Kainarji, for a second firman, which would guarantee to 
Russia a protectorate over all the Orthodox subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire. This was to be embodied in a convention, with the force of 
a treaty, between Russia and the Porte, which could amount to a 
secret defensive alliance. 

The Porte reacted with alarm and dismay to this threat by a foreign 
power to its internal independence, delivered as it was with a mixture 
of embraces and pistol-shots.” The reaction of France was to sen a 
fleet not to the Bosporus but to Salamis in the Aegean. That of Britain 
was more restrained but no less effective. She rejected the lequest o 
her charg6 d’affaires for the dispatch of a fleet from Malta. Instca , 
she sent back Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as ambassador to the Sub¬ 
lime Porte. 


Early one glorious morning in April, 1853, with the domes and 
the minan»tc tu* mict tihGvfi the citv of Istanbul, a 


uue gionous morning in /\pm, ~ 

the minarets towering through the mist above the city of Istanbul, a 
warship was sighted sailing across the Sea of Marmara, and the Sultan 
and his ministers “knew who it was that was on board.” By midday 
<as Alexander William Kinglake describes it) “there was no seeming 
change in the outward world. Yet all was changed. Lord Stratford 
^ Redcliffe had entered once more the palace of the British Embassy. 
■- event spread a sense of safety, but also a sense of awe. rince 
n, ik°v now met with a redoubtable adversary. 

, h ; ratforcI at once showed himself an adroit tactician, by separating 
ul o W ° dem »nds at issue—the dispute over the holy places and the 
P ro Posals for a protectorate. The first had in practice et 
eJh?u at Christma s through the conversion of Latin claims in 
Hed P rivile ges. It now remained only to deal with a few out- 
Scr. 6 lr ’ v ‘ a Eties, vital to the self-esteem of the losers, 
filch] H ng , as mediat °r between the two contending powers, the Great 
hiie XD ea t & entl y with the arrogant prince, disarming him wi 
HussL ted deference and a readiness to admit the fairness of th 
cla tms over the holy places. For “French feelings of honour 
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t Stratford showed similar deference, urging upon his French col- 
kague a policy of moderation, in view of the forthcommg tnteraa- 

^FtaUylag'reement persisted only over the question as to whether 
, ^inc nrOreeks should shoulder the burden and expense of repairing 
the^churches^and in particular the cupola of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre" The Latins strongly contested the Greek nght to do so, 
fnd was only when the Turks stepped between the contestants to 
undertake the task themselves, in the name of the Sultan that the 
Greeks agreed to an acceptable compromise, by which this would 
be done under the supervision of the Greek Patriarch. Within a mere 
seventeen days of his arrival the Great Elch. thus setded a thorny 
diplomatic dispute which had vexed the powers for close on three 

years past. 

But Prince Menshikov had still to reach his main diplomatic ob¬ 
jective. He lost no time in presenting to the Porte his peremptory 
demand for a further convention. In the guise of securing to ie 
Orthodox religion and its clergy their traditional rights and immuni¬ 
ties, this implied in effect the establishment of a permanent Russian 
protectorate over the Greek Christians. For it was made clear ia 
must apply not merely to the clerical elements but to the lay P°P U - 
tion, which amounted in fact to some twelve million Orthodox 
The French, quoted as a precedent, had indeed rights of protec. 1 
over the Latin clerical elements and over their own Catholic nation • 
But they had never aspired to protect Catholic lay subjects in g ene ^' 
who were in any case numbered not in millions but in thousai • 
Menshikov’s claims were clearly for political as for religious p 
tection. ^ e 

Cautiously he revealed to the Dutch representative the true ^J^ 
of these secular aims for the future political predominance o 
at Constantinople. Hence those required “guarantees for the ^ u 
whose enforcement, as Stratford interpreted them, could even ■ 
prove fatal to the Porte’s independence.” In his eyes the convey ^ 
with its implications of a "secret alliance,” was incompact* <- ^ ^ 
the ‘'desire of maintaining the integrity and independence ° 
Ottoman Empire as a security for the peace of Europe, which 
had joined with England, Austria and Prussia in acknowle P 1 - ^ 
1K40,” while in 1841 Russia herself, together with France* 
pledged herself to the inviolability of the Sultan’s sovereign ng 
Prince Menshikov, reflecting the impatient mood of 1 e nC e 
adopted blunt, dictatorial tactics to cajole the Porte into aCCt ? oS tile 
of his “august master’s" demands. He presented them in 1 ie ate n- 
tones of an ultimatum, imposing brief time limits for a reply- 1 an d 
mg the rupture of diplomatic relations, with his own depart 
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f his embassy, in case of delay or rejection. But the Turkish 
thal ° had the revered Elchi at their side once more, a wise, trusted 
T^r who calmed their fears, stiffened their resolve, counselled an 
Ode combining patient moderation with firmness of purpose in 
file of the Sultan’s “sovereign dignity and independence.” He 
naht to inspire in them a spirit of moral, not martial resistance, even 
S n the event of an occupation of the Danube principalities. 

' Meanwhile, to the Sultan alone in private audience, he revealed his 
instructions, already effected, to request the British commander in 
the Mediterranean to hold his naval squadron in readiness, but for 
use only in the event of such “imminent danger” as a threat to Con¬ 
stantinople itself. Meanwhile, the Tsar Nicholas fumed at "the infernal 
dictatorship of this Redcliffe,” whose name and political ascendancy 
at the Porte personified for him the whole Eastern Question. 

After an exchange of notes, rude from the Russian and polite 
from the Turkish side, Prince Menshikov took action in terms of a 
high-handed internal coup at the Porte, by ignoring the Grand Vezir 
and thus precipitating his resignation. He forced on the timid Sultan 
a new ministry to serve his own ends, with Reshid Pasha, whom 
he fondly imagined to be pro-Russian in sympathy, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In an audience with the Sultan he insisted in a hector¬ 
ing manner on the need for a direct alliance between Turkey and 
Russia, irrespective of the European powers. He left confident of 
success. 

Reshid was now obliged to respond to the princes last menacing 
note. His old ally Lord Stratford helped him to draft an evasive reply, 
^ith a request for a few days’ further delay. This was delivered to 
’he prince, who had hitherto been counting on Reshid as an obedient 
' ,Jrvant ; He angrily refused to consider it. formally broke off relations 
until given satisfaction, and referred ominously to the “incalculable 
^sequences’’ of a failure by the Porte to agree. He put off his 
departure for a further two or three days. Meanwhile, the Sultan s 
", w| y for med Grand Council met to discuss the emergency, and only 
*5 out of its forty-five members voted for agreement with Russia. 
h ^ ext da y Reshid put verbally to Menshikov proposals which he 
tion Concocted in detail with Stratford. These offered a formal conven- 
holv V | nuall y conceding all that Russia required with regard to the 
Oi c ' r P ac f s - But they firmly rejected any form of protectorate over 
• , eo B J eek Orthodox subjects of the Ottoman Empire or such an 
p4f ment with the force of treaty” as affected the Sultan s mde- 
toS?* The prince, thus deceived by his new “ally” Reshid and. 
of! rc ] a ? rC humil iation, defeated bv his old adversary Stratford, broke 
terminated his mission, threatened dire consequences of 
'la® Z* tefosal, and withdrew once and for all with his diplomatic 
h,s yacht, which got up steam to advertise his immediate 
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, . „ n u . for four more days, in the hope of a last-minute sur- 

Ser he hngemd on. “It is no. easy,” wrote Stratford, “to divine 

Wh Lord Stratford himself now assembled a meeting of the represents 
tives of the other three European powers—Austria. France, and Prus- 
sia-thus placing the Eastern Question on the sure ground, where it 
belonged of a concerted European decision. When unanimous agree¬ 
ment wai reached on the need for the Porte to resist the extreme 
demands of Russia, the Austrian charge d affaires called upon Prince 
Menshikov with a joint note seeking to prevent a rupture between 
the two powers. Menshikov produced a revised formula for an inde¬ 
pendent agreement with the Porte, whose acceptance might induce 
him to suspend his departure. Though renouncing both convention 
and treaty for a diplomatic note, it differed in form but remained in 
substance identical with his previous proposals. Moreover, it specified 
clearly their application to the laity as to the clerical Orthodox 

population. If 

The Sultan, his dignity already compromised, now roused himsui 

to declare the Russian demands “inadmissible.” The prince refuse o 
change them, and at long last, at midday on May 21,1853, he steamc 
away up the Bosporus into the Black Sea, At the same time the sars 
coat of arms, with its imperial eagle, was removed from the door o 
the palatial Russian legation. Landing at Odessa, the Prince was 
obliged to report in a dispatch to his “august master 1 the failua 
his mission. The blame for this Russian discomfiture he cast, in lI1 8 
lake's words, on “the evil skill of that Antichrist, in stately Eng > 
form, whom Heaven was permitting for a while to trample over 
Tsar and his Church.” 

Here in effect was the end of peace, but not yet the beginning of 
war. Russian troops crossed the Pruth without resistance, t0 0C S P r 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, over which the ^ 
already claimed a form of protectorate. British warships, with a s 
French squadron, moved up to the mouth of the Dardanelles 
outside the limits of the Straits as closed to other powers > 
treaty of 1841. A strong British fleet thus kept watch over a s 
Russian army. But their respective roles were for the presen F 
cautionary. Here by both was a show of force aimed at sec ^ 
but not an act of war. The Russians still hoped to intimi a 
Turks into some kind of concession, if only to salve tsarist pn ^ 
British still hoped, in a spirit of firm moderation, for a peace u 
tion through the four powers, acting in council. . . The 

The main moves in this diplomatic engagement were twoto ^ 
first, following the polite rejection of a menacing note * r0 j* a5 a 
Petersburg, which reiterated the familiar Russian demands. 
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the Porte, inspired by Lord Stratford and consigned to the 
note from p QUr Powers in Vienna for delivery to St. Petersburg. 

S^Hindv named “the Turkish ultimatum,” it transmitted copies 
1'flrnnns newly and spontaneously granted by the Sultan to his 
°JliLus minorities, confirming in perpetuity all privileges granted 
T file Greek Church, and guaranteeing them in terms of a bond to 

which the four other powers were witnesses. 

But the note was not passed on to the Tsar. On reaching Vienna 
ii was intercepted in transit by the four powers at the conference, 
who rejected it in favour of a Vienna note of their own. In the drafting 

of this Lord Stratford was not consulted. 

It was inspired by the mediation of Austria, as an interested neigh- 
hour of the invaded principalities. It was accepted by the Tsar, but 
not by the Sultan. The Turkish ultimatum had been witnessed and 
guaranteed by the four powers alone as an undertaking, on Turkey s 
initiative, to Russia. The Vienna note provided for guarantees by 
Russia herself and France, whose preliminary consent was required 
for any modifications by the Porte of its obligations. Here, as the orte 
saw it, and as Stratford well realized, was an implied inequality 
between Turkey and Russia. The terms emphasized her sense of v 
pendencc and left the door open, as in the past, to Russian interfer¬ 
ence between the Sultan and his Christian subjects. 1 hus the Gran 
Council of the Sultan, which had agreed to the Turkish ultimatum, 
now unanimously rejected the Vienna note, proposing amendments 
which were calculated to prove unacceptable to Russia. 

The British government blamed Stratford for the rejection, even 
t0 the point of considering a demand for his resignation. Meanwhile, 
'he balance now inevitably swayed toward war. In September demon¬ 
strations and riots erupted in Istanbul. The Sheikh-ul-Islam. wit tie 
encouragement of the Minister of War. sanctioned the posting ot a 
proclamation in a mosque, urging a declaration of war against Russia. 
* hil f some hundreds of members of the ulema, stiffened by a large 
band of theological students, drew up a manifesto which ca led upon 
r. Sul *n and his council for the launching, as a religious duty, ot a 
5ft %. The ministers in alarm called upon the foreign ambassadors 
e P maintain public order. 

hk Fr °m lhe outset France, as the Emperor Napoleon sought to reliexe 
s interna! stresses through external adventures, had taken a be - 
of.£ m llne with- regard to the Eastern Question. Now, still in pursuit 
for th . P °l lcy * the French ambassador to the Porte, expressing concern 
to bri! Safcty fore ign residents, pressed for agreement > ra c 
from ^ U P the Anglo-French fleet to the city, and received support 
'C to ^ Uslrian colleague. Stratford, overriding them both, refused 
% p V,t ^ te ,hc Straits Convention of 1841 by bringing up war 
' For he knew that this could lead to war. But the terms ot the 
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convention allowed for exceptions in the form of other vessels plying 
between the fleet and the capital. He thus agreed to bring up four 
steamers two British and two French, to join those already in the 
Golden Horn. Their arrival had the desired effect: the spirit of revolt 
died down and the guilty members of the ulema were exiled. 

But the Elchi’s peaceful solution was not to prevail. Before the 
news of it reached London, news was received in mid-September of 
the Tsars refusal to accept the Turkish modifications to the Vienna 
note At the same time information reached the foreign secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, of a private interpretation of the note by the Rus¬ 
sian chancellor. Nesselrode, the news of which had caked to the 
German press. Concerning the privileges of the Greek Church. Nessel¬ 
rode declared that, under the terms of the note, the Turks must not 
only leave its immunities untouched but must “take account of 
Russia’s active solicitude for her co-religious Turks.” This revelation 
unmasked once and for all the truly aggressive intentions of Russia 
in the Ottoman Empire, which the British government had been slow 
to perceive. Clarendon condemned it as violent. He now admitted tha , 
as Stratford had understood from the start, the Turks had been rig it 
to reject the Vienna note. The British press came out strongly against 
the Tsar, and demanded strong measures. The British and Frenc 
governments renounced the Vienna note, with a rebuke to Russia. 
Here was an abrupt reversal of British policy whose balance now in 
evitably tilted a degree further from peace toward war. 

Napoleon’s ambassador intensified French pressure in Lon on, 
with alarmist reports of the riots in Istanbul, and declared that 
government thought it “indispensably necessary” to order up the c® 
at once. Without waiting for Stratford's report on the situation. c 
British government gave him the order, thus in his own words crL ^ 
mg the Rubicon.” Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, cautiously 
sized the protective nature of his move, and disclaimed any hos 
intentions against Russia. But Clarendon later emphasized that 
decision was taken “not upon the demand of the French Emp® ^ 
(which had twice before been refused) but because by the ac 
Russia a further step had been rendered inevitable.” He ha 
illusions that peace could still be preserved. ^ 

The sole remaining hope of it. before the fleets were in fact pro ^ 
up, rested in a conference of mediation between the Austrian ^ 
Russian emperors at Olmiitz. The Tsar was now conciliatory. ^ 
dently concerned at the imminence of war and ready at this e cV ^, 
hour to make concessions for peace. These amounted to a 
proposal, embodying assurances from the Tsar that the duty ° 
tecting Christians should rest with the Sultan. Even the Frencn ^ 
peror favoured acceptance of this overture. But Britain’s m ‘ strU , b s jiy 
Russian intentions had now been aroused too far to be thus e 
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, Ther efore Stratford was given a final peremptory order to 

b PP ng »P the flcet - This reflected a Strong Wave ° f anti " Russ,ai1 P ublic 

° P TL'p«t" S UW d the feeling against Russia was hardening. The war 
, Is strongly in the ascendant, and the Sultan was not strong 
SuVto assert his author.ty against it. In a clear move toward war 
TtL a belligerent speech to his ministers, and having girded him- 
se'lf with the sword of the Prophet summoned a meeting of his Grand 
fm.ncil After a fanatical session it reached the unanimous decision. 
« A recourse to war has been declared indispensable.” This was con¬ 
firmed by the Sultan, the Sheikh-ul-Islam issued the requisite jetva 
and war was officially declared against Russia on October 4, 185J. 
the same day on which Stratford received his instructions to call up 
the fleet. Aware that its arrival would inflame the warlike mood, and 
still working to postpone if not to prevent hostilities, he found means 
of delaying action for a further fortnight. But the moment came at 
which instructions from Paris to his French colleague prevented him 
from delaying anv longer. Thus, on October 20, the anniversary of 
the battle of Navarino, he gave the necessary order to the Britisn 
admiral. The Anglo-French squadrons sailed up through the Darda¬ 
nelles, colours flying, into the Golden Horn. 

On the day after their arrival Turkish military forces crosse e 
Danube, commanded by an impatient general. Omer Pas a, v. io a 
fortnight earlier had issued an ultimatum to the opposing us ^ iar | 
commander to evacuate the principalities. They gained four mitia 
victories in quick succession before the winter put an en to cam 
paigning. The Tsar gave orders to the Russian fleet in Sebastopol to 
make ready for action. Here, with open conflict between the Russian 
a &d Ottoman empires, was the preliminary phase of the Crimean ar. 

Remote as its prospects now were, the four powers of urope 
s ^ght peace, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe continued to work or 
11 Taking account of a declaration of the Tsar that Russia wo 
re main on the defensive and “await the attack of the Turks, he p - 
JR* the dispatch of a Turkish naval squadron on a phpvocati 
JU’se around the Black Sea coasts, where it hoped to a 
lc enemy’s squadron.” On the other hand neither die British no 
O .admiral prevented the dispatch of a Turkish flotilla to the 
Mash port Of Sinope, only insisting that its purpose was £*gg*es 
« but paciflc. At this time the Russian fleet from Sebastopol 
an overt display of naval power across t e cen 
J° kSea . Sebastopol itself was a mere hundred miles from Sinope, 
rvj forts were powerless against a superior force* 

^ arrival in its harbour, the Turkish commander sent back a 
efif 10 Ista °bu] that six Russian ships of the line were cruising 
P° r t> and requested reinforcements. Owing to con us 
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indecision in allied counsels. British and French diplomatic and 
naval these were not authorized. The Turks, though without a single 
Ship of the line and thus incapable of effective resistance, refused to 
surrender, and in fact fired the first shot. In a ferocious Russian bom¬ 
bardment all their ships but one were sunk, and some three thousand 

Turks were slaughtered. . , . _ . 

This "massacre of Sinope," as an attack by the Russians on enemy 

territory was in fact a legitimate act of war, following the Turkish 
land attack beyond the Danube. It was celebrated in St. Petersburg 
by a theatrical performance with music, La Bataille <le Sinope, and 
by rejoicings and illuminations in plenty. In London it was seen as 
a violent and treacherous outrage, kindling a passionate upsurge of 
war fever against Russia. The French emperor forced militant action, 
Declaring that the Black Sea must be swept clear of the Russian fleet, 
he pressed that the allied British and French fleets should obtain 
complete command of its waters. The inevitable moment had indeed 
arrived at which action must take the place of diplomacy. Early m 
the new year of 1854. following Clarendon’s warning dispatch, the 
allied fleets, under orders from London, sailed into the Black Sea. 

The Russians were still assured by the British ambassadors that 
this was a demonstration, not an act of war. The Tsar played for time, 
hurrying on his final preparations for war, and sending a delegate o 
Vienna with counterproposals for a possible peace settlement. These 
were unanimously rejected by the four powers. In mid-February, 
having withdrawn his diplomatic representatives from London an 
Paris, the Tsar ordered that Sir Hamilton Seymour and his F renC 
colleague be handed their passports. At the same time he receive 
from Britain and France, supported less actively by Austria an 
Prussia, a summons to withdraw all his troops from the Danubian 
principalities. Failure to comply with this would be regarded as 
declaration of war. To these notes the Tsar returned no reply- 
On March 27 the French emperor announced to his Senate a s a 
of war with Russia, animated by no spirit of conquest, as in the P as ‘ 
but in ultimate alliance with Britain to “resist dangerous encrcmc 
ments ’ Simultaneously a message from Queen Victoria, f cc J 1 
bound to give active aid to the Sultan.” announced to Parliament 
rupture of negotiations with Russia, and the next day war w'as 
dared. A fortnight later the Tsar declared war, fighting "n° l ^ , - 
things of this world,” but with a “divine mission” for the Ortm*. 
faith, against which England and France were ranged with the cne 
of Christianity. 

Russian forces crossed the lower Danube, thus invading Tur ^ 
which Bntam and France by a new treaty had engaged themself 
defend They signed also an Anglo-French treaty, aimed at theihi 
Uon of the Sultan’s dominions and the security of Europe. This 
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in Kinglake’s phrase, a “mighty engine” of the Crimean 
t0 Thus thanks to the Tsar’s exorbitant ambitions and to the arro- 
t methods of his personal diplomacy, Russia now found herself 
anvar, without allies, against the united powers of Europe and the 

Ottoman Empire. 


In the spring of 1854 a large Russian army crossed the Danube 
into Turkish territory, and laid siege to the key fortress of Silistria. 
Meanwhile, expeditionary forces from Britain and France, backed by 
their fleets, were assembling at Varna in Bulgaria, the key port of 
European Turkey on the Black Sea, which commanded the routes 
into the Balkans. The Turkish resistance to the Russian invasion pro¬ 
vided a stout vindication of Ottoman arms. For the modernized 
forces of the New Order had now come of age. Though still below 
the standards of the West in their organization, and woefully deficient 
in leadership, their troops were animated in battle with a new self- 
confidence and self-respect, their fighting quality kindled afresh against 
Russia in a spirit worthy of the holy warriors of their ancestral past. 

The garrison of Silistria held out courageously against a siege 
pressed regardless of losses. When its commander was killed, its sur¬ 
viving leaders were encouraged and guided in council by two young 
British officers. Volunteers from the Indian army, they inspired the 
Turkish soldiery with an unquestioning trust and devotion as they 
laid down new defense works, countering the burrowings of the Rus¬ 
sian sappers, repelling assaults with ruthless slaughter, and arousing 
the admiration of a newly arrived British officer for “the cool indiffer¬ 
ence of the Turks to danger." While forbidding all thoughts of sur¬ 
render, the young officers, in English sporting fashion, organized a 
sweepstake to name the date when Silistria might be relieve • 

Omer Pasha, reinforcing and strengthening the Ottoman armies at 
Shumla, was too wary to march to the relief of Silistria and t us raw 
the Russian besiegers into a battle in the open field. 1 he allie ^rccs, 
toort of transport, were not yet ready for a relieving operation, t i°ug 
th c e y could hear from their camp the continual thunder of the guns 
of the fortress. But one morning late in June, after a cannonade las - 
ln g far into the night, there was a sudden, complete si ence. e > 
J are d that Silistria had fallen. In fact the reverse was true. The Rus- 
F an ^i a five-week bombardment, had raised the siege, le roa 

J he invading Tsar into the Sultan’s dominions in Europe was thus 
W ' effectively barred. . . . , 

Meanwhile, higher up the Danube, from Rustchuk on the right 
W ? ross *° Giorgevo on the left, a Turkish confronted a Russian 
confl-' both o£ some size - Neither, at this moment, appeared to seek 
ft But once again a group of young British officers transformed 
6 position. Seven in number, they came, proffering their services, to 
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the camp of the Turkish commander Hassan Pasha. Early i n July 
there were signs from across the Danube that the Russian commander 
had struck camp, withdrawing much of his force. Hassan Pasha au¬ 
thorized a reconnaissance. General Cannon, an Indian army officer 
who served in the Turkish army under the name of Behram Pasha, 
crossed the river with a battalion of Turkish infantry. Meeting with 
no resistance, they started to establish themselves by a mere on the 
opposite bank. A force of Russian infantry emerged from an earth¬ 
work to attack them, and were driven back with some slaughter. One 
of the young British officers, with a group of skirmishers, contained 
the enemy until reinforcements crossed the river and the landing 
force was securely entrenched. 

Meanwhile, higher up the river another and larger landing force, 
with five British officers, crossed the stream in detached groups, and 
continued, despite losses from bombardment and Russian attacks, to 
fight along the bank. It achieved contact with the first force, which 
had been strengthened in the meantime, so that the Turks now had a 
detachment of some five thousand men beyond the Danube. For two 
days, without opposition, they extended and consolidated this bridge¬ 
head. Then the Russian general Prince Gortchakov appeared on the 
heights with a substantial body of troops, released by the raising of 
the siege of Silistria, and made his dispositions to drive the Turks 
back into the Danube next day. But toward nightfall there appeared 
down below him a flotilla of gunboats, which had arrived unexpec¬ 
tedly and was soon anchored in an inlet between the two armies. 
W hile he hesitated, perhaps overrating this naval force, the British 
and the Turks threw a bridge of boats across the Danube, and thus 
confronted him with the prospect of facing the entire Turkish force 
mustered at Rustchuk. 


At this he called a retreat, withdrawing upon Bucharest with 1 
whole army and thus leaving the Turks in free possession of t! 
lower waters of the Danube. Within a month the last Russian soldi 
a recrossed the Pruth. A threat of war by the Austrians, in terr 
ot a convention recently signed with the Porte, drove the Russians 
1 61r ai J m j es and ^ eir administration from the principaliti 
took th avia . dnd ^Uachia. An Austrian army of occupation tin 

inlo Europe P ^ Way l ° any p0ssib,e Russian 

brilnnpll-vH^ °* lhe *- nitial Britisb ultimatum was thus fulfilled. 0 
a had brou * ht defcal to the Tsar’s army at 

to his nril H 1S u es !_ gns upon Turke y in Europe. The humiliate 
becausethev ^ loW 10 his P^stigc were .he harder to be 
theTavm a nrt K mfllC ! ed ’ not the European armies, but throu; 

man soldkry-wUh'the Spit T ™' 55 ° f the lo "S- dcs P ised 

y with the aid of a few British officers. 
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p or t j ie ottoman Empire the war had fulfilled its essential defen- 
nurpose. All Turkish aims were achieved with the expulsion of 
tliTRussians from Ottoman territory, and the successful elimination 
0 f any danger in the foreseeable future of a Russian advance into the 
Balkans. The Sultan and his armies had triumphed in Europe. What 
further action was required against Russia? From Turkey itself vir¬ 
tually none. For the Western powers, their objectives attained, here 
surely was the moment for an honourable peace. For Russia, faced 
on land by a Europe united as seldom in history, and at sea by the 
overwhelming naval power of Britain and France, there seemed to be 
no reasonable alternative. 

But the Emperor Napoleon needed war as a means to exalt his 
new dynasty, while the British people craved it in a mood of fervent 
patriotic adventure. Their eyes w'ere on Sebastopol, which Tsar 
Nicholas had transformed over the past twenty-five years into a mighty 
stronghold, with innumerable arsenals and fortifications on an im¬ 
pregnable scale. Designed for an eventual and overwhelming assault, 
by the fleet which it harboured, on the Ottoman Empire, it presented 
meanwhile a defiant challenge to British imperial aims. Thus the 
British Cabinet, yielding to popular pressure and overriding profes¬ 
sional caution, instructed its commander-in-chief, Lord Raglan, 'to 
concert measures for the siege of Sebastopol." This, with a certain 
reluctance, he did, to be supported, as reluctantly, by the French 
commander-in-chicf, Marshal St. Amaud. So the allied armies steamed 
eastward from Varna to occupy, without opposition, the Russian 
port of Eupatoria to the north of the fortress. The Danube war had 
been won. The Crimean War now began. 

It was a war fought by Britain and France against Russia, in w hich 
Turkey, which had provided its occasion and might ultimately profit 
by its results, was accorded only an insignificant military part. With 
an ar niy of some sixty-five thousand British and French troops, no 
^ore than a single Turkish division was landed. To Lord Lucan. 

' e ’ r commander, its men were no more than bashi-bazouks, without 
regulation uniforms, whose fierce fighting qualities, despite their re- 
ce at record and their proved amenability to allied leadership, he was 
^l° w to a pprcciate. In conventional British military fashion, he brushed 
le ^ Ur ^ s haughtily aside as mere bandits. 

ought in part as a war for war's sake but in the long term as a 
w rt Cr uct in the classic struggle for power between Russia and the 
ern^’ dle Cr «niean campaign was the first in history to be fully 
Vered by press correspondents. Thus for a year to come all British 
- w ere on the dramatic saga of the Siege of Sebastopol, with its 
1 eced ing battles of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman and its eventual 
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assaults on the Redan and Fort Malakhov. All was staged on a Ho¬ 
meric scale, bands playing and colours flying, within the compass of 
this small compact peninsula, with its landlocked naval harbour 
guarding the gates to the Tsar’s Russian Empire. Patriotism took fire 
as the populace gloried in its heroics, bowed to its tragedies, raged at 
its confusions and at the blunders of its discordant Anglo-French com¬ 
mand Hearts glowed with pride as the cannons thundered and the 
Light Brigade charged into the Valley of Death; trembled with horror 
at the agonies of man and beast through the cruel, hard, plague- 
stricken winter; sighed with relief at the merciful apparition of the 
Lady of the Lamp, as she strove to silence the beating of the wings 
of the angel of death in the hospital wards of Scutari. 

A Turkish force took part in the defense of Balaclava, led by in¬ 
competent officers and precipitately fleeing from the enemy. Early 
in the following year another force was dispatched to Eupatoriu, 
where, under the command of Omer Pasha, it fought with courage 
in its natural element, the defense of earthwork fortifications. It re¬ 
pulsed a superior Russian force, and thus inflicted a last humiliation 
on the Tsar Nicholas. He died a fortnight later, to be succeeded by 
his son Alexander II, who was soon ready for peace. Meanwhile, on 
the eastern frontiers of Asia Minor, a Turkish force was achieving a 
noble defense, under British officers, of the fortress of Kars, which 
only fell to the Russians, through starvation, as a result of negligence 
by the Turkish authorities in the provision of supplies to relieve its 
blockade. 


It was only at a belated stage in the war that the allies thought I 
enroll in the Crimea a Turkish force of some twenty thousand niei 
under the command of British officers. But it was not to fight. For tl 
final capture by the French of Fort Malakhov, in September, 185, 
led to the fall of Sebastopol and the end of the Crimean campaign- 
to the reluctance of the British, who wished to continue the fight, hi 
on the insistence of the French, whose aims had been vindicated i 
the satisfaction of the Emperor Napoleon HI. 

T ^ n tUI ^ ,ed lo thc signature, in the spring of 1856, of tl 
reaty of Pans. The treaty and its accompanying convention allows 
tor mutual restoration of conquests by Russia in Asia and thc alii' 
m Europe. It made no territorial changes, but for the cession by tl 
i sar to Moldavia of southern Bessarabia and the delta of the Danub 
annexed in 1812. Meanwhile both Danubian principalities were r 
rnwed from their exclusive Russian protectorate and placed und' 
i r ,10n ° f the ^ real poWers ’ with the recognition of A 
‘ A ! sov f rc, £ nt y rh cir inhabitants would benefit from an 
p ndent and national administration, subject to freedom of worsb 
d commerce and the right to organize their own armed forces. 
These provisions opened the way to the free navigation of A 
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he which was entrusted to the authority of an international 
iiiission. The Black Sea was similarly neutralized, its waters and 
C ° thrown open to all merchant vessels but closed to naval forces, 
Miile naval arsenals were no longer to be maintained on its shores. 
The Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus were again to be 
closed to warships through a recapitulation of the treaty of 1841. 
U By all the Christian powers there was an undertaking, in the treaty, 
to respect the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, through the machinery of mediation and if necessary of 
armed intervention. In fact, whether or not the allied victory in the 
Crimean War justified, in the long term, its enormous cost in human 
life and financial expenditure, the Treaty of Paris, as signed by the 
Western powers and Russia, at least calmed for a further two decades 
the familiar conflicts inherent in the Eastern Question. This was now 
gradually to acquire a new emphasis. At the same time, within the 
Ottoman Empire itself, there was a fresh move by the Sultan toward 
further protection of his Christian subjects, whose disputed status 
had occasioned the war in the first place. 
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Throughout this interval between the end of the Crimean 
War and the signature of the Treaty of Paris, Lord Stratford had 
laboured persistently with the Porte on a new Charter of Reform for 
the Ottoman Empire. Early in 1856 it was proclaimed in an imperial 
rescript, the Hatti-Humayun. Designed by the Porte to satisfy the ne¬ 
gotiating pow r ers in Paris as to the good intentions of the Empire and 
its worthiness of Western respect as a civilized state, it reaffirmed the 
principles and extended the scope of the Tanzimat reforms, to com¬ 
plete that Turkish Magna Carta of the nineteenth century. 

The Charter emphasized, in terms more specific than before, the 
free and equal status of all Ottoman subjects, irrespective of religion, 
race, or language, in relation to such matters as taxation, education, 
justice, ownership of property, eligibility for public office, elective ad¬ 
ministration, and “the equal encouragement of good citizenship with¬ 
out prejudice of class or creed.” In addition it envisaged concrete 
measures of reform for the country’s financial and monetary systems, 
positive means of encouragement for commerce and agriculture, the 
construction of roads and canals. It crowned Lord Stratford s career 
^ a reformer, setting the seal on his labours for the regeneration of 
the Ottoman Empire—the more so as it had been achieved in the face 
°f widespread Moslem hostility and European indifference. 

But his optimism was to be short-lived. The miracle did not ma- 
Lrialize. The Charter was indeed incorporated in the articles of the 
. reat >' °f Paris. This implied its recognition of "the Sultans generous 
intentions towards the Christian population of his Empire. But in 
ne next breath this was nullified by a refusal to provide for its en- 
^oenient. For the powers disclaimed all right “to interfere either 
suh- Vely or individually in the relations of the Sultan with his 

-i5 cts or in the internal administration of the Empire. 

was generally seen as a betrayal of England by France, bent 
f 0 P eace . at any price and the appeasement of Russia. Here, as Strat- 
p. . rea hstically saw it, could be the deathblow to reform in the 
op P‘ rc - Left to itself, without foreign pressure, whether from Britain 
to lt ance 0r the allied powers in concert, the Porte would “give way 
le Ss n nalura * indolence and leave the firman of reform . ^. ■ a life- 
Paper, valuable only as a record of sound principles. 
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Hence his observation on the signature of the Treaty of Paris: "I 
would rather have cut off my right hand than have signed that treaty.” 
The allied powers had been in conflict from the start of the negotia¬ 
tions, as in the last stage of the war; the rise in the prestige of the 
French and their renewed influence on the Porte, as Stratford saw it, 
might well work against those high aspirations to which he had dedi¬ 
cated his Turkish career. 

Nonetheless, for all his discouragement, it could justly be claimed 
for Stratford that he had brought East and West closer together in 
their respective ways of life than could have been imagined in the 
earlier decades of the nineteenth century. Lord Stratford’s mission was 
soon to end. Before it did so he performed a ceremony with historic— 
if also ironic—implications. In the name of his sovereign. Queen 
Victoria, he solemnly invested Sultan Abdul Mejid with the Order of 
a Knight of the Garter. With the blue riband of St. George around 
his neck he was officially enjoined, as a sovereign of Islam, to emulate 
the career of a Martyr and Soldier of Christ. The Great Elchi left 
Turkey for the last time in October, 1858, and was succeeded as 
ambassador by Sir Henry Bulw'er, in whose very different outlook 
Lord Stratford “believed he could trace the antithesis of all he had 
striven for, the abandonment of all he had won." 

As events turned out, it was the problem of debt, not of internal 
reform, which henceforward preoccupied the rulers of the Ottoman 
Empire and conditioned its relations with the West. Turkey, whose 
reformers had never excelled as financiers, was slowly but surely re¬ 
lapsing into a state of insolvency. Continuously there was an excess 
of imports over exports and a failure to develop productive interna 
resources. The Imperial Treasury was virtually empty, the pay of the 
armed forces was in arrears, the cost of living rose, and an impov¬ 
erished population grew increasingly hostile both to reformers and to 
foreigners. To help meet the cost of the Crimean War, the T° rte a 
borrowed substantial sums from its British and French allies. Now. 
through the two decades following the war and in default of g 00 
management of the national economy, the insidious habit of h orro * 
ing from Europe took root to the extent of hundreds of millions 
pounds. It sprouted into an escalating national debt, based on 1 
contraction of unpaid loans and the flotation of unredeemed bon < 
with high commissions to financiers and bribes to pashas who further 
the process. 

• | j 

In 1861 Sultan Abdul Mejid died, at the age of thirty-eight. A 
humane ruler, with Western sympathies and good liberal intents - 
he had lacked the necessary determination and energy to carry ^ . q 
out. Inactive by nature, inclining to self-indulgence, irresponsib L . 
his expenditure, he had flagged as a reformer, satisfying nCithe 
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Moslem nor his Christian subjects, failing to maintain internal unity, 
leaving most of the progressive measures of his father’s Tanzimat 
charter unfulfilled. 

He was succeeded by his brother Abdul Aziz, who, though on good 
enough terms with him personally, had meanwhile been intriguing 
politically with the forces of reaction. Abdul Aziz was in aspect a 
handsome, robust Sultan, with a muscular physique but an ill-educated 
mind, capricious ways, and an explosive temper. At the start of his 
reign he proclaimed reformist intentions, following the example of 
his^two predecessors. He undertook to control the expenditure of the 
palace and husband the resources of the state. But he was soon to 
bcly such undertakings. In the palace, having pensioned off his late 
brother’s innumerable concubines, he came to surpass him in extrav¬ 
agance, accumulating a harem of his own so large as to involve the 
employment of three thousand eunuchs. In his policy he impeded his 
ministers in all plans for reform, thus gratifying the reactionaries, 
while the foreign powers were at first only too zealous, out of respect 
for the Treaty of Paris, in refraining from individual pressure on the 
Porte. They intervened collectively in 1867, when the French govern¬ 
ment, with the support of Britain and Austria, presented a note which 
urged a more active reform policy. Strongly opposed by the Sultan, it 
was welcomed by his two progressive ministers, Ali and Fuad Pasha, 
who were nonetheless able over the next three years to reorganize the 
High Council and introduce innovations in the fields of justice and 
education. 

But a wholly different movement of reform was now dawning. It 
stemmed not from the rulers but from the ruled, and its emphasis was 
not merely on social but on constitutional change. Mahmud the Re¬ 
former, in the early nineteenth century, had been a paternalist Sultan, 
protecting and conferring benefits on his people in a spirit of benev- 
u em despotism. From the start he had grasped the paradox that he 
c «uld only succeed in his self-imposed liberal task through the patient 
•humiliation of all those checks on the Sultan’s absolute authority which 
nad «n recent centuries eroded it. He had thus assumed to himself 
Powers even more autocratic than those of his earlier Ottoman fore- 

ar $- The responsible use of these powers by a strong-willed Sultan, 
j nit er ! n ' ne d to enforce his enlightened convictions, led at least to an 
t , r , stage of progress. Mahmud II had started to resolve, in positive 
soci i' S ° me 0f the inherent incompatibilities between a Westernized 

tv ] an d the built-in social traditions of Islam. 
wilF i con tmuation of his work depended on an equally strong- 
Meh i SUCccsso *\ and this, for all his progressive aspirations, Abdul 
qqm. Was not. His father, in eliminating all alternative sources of 
such F ° l ^ at sovereign, had left behind him a potential vacuum 
as none but himself or another sovereign of his caliber could fill. 
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As the reforms of the Tanzimat took shape, the hollowness of its func¬ 
tional structure had been all too clearly exposed. For its effective ap¬ 
plication to the rights and interests of the Sultan’s subjects, it could 
depend on no new intermediate institutions of responsible government, 
such as the ulema and the various sources of provincial authority had 
furnished. For all its machinery of consultation and its high-flown 
guarantees, it depended on the sole authority of the Sultan’s edicts, 
influenced as they often were by irresponsible ministers. 

In fact, if not in spirit, Abdul Mejid exercised, if in a less deliberate 
sense, the autocratic rule which his father, Mahmud, had bequeathed 
to him. After this intervening period the growing powers of an un¬ 
checked autocracy now rose to their peak with the reign of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. Reactionary in his outlook and unrestrained by any liberal 
principles, he ruled as an absolute despot, through a strong centralized 
government with a close-knit bureaucracy amenable to his headstrong 
will. Thus in the second half of the nineteenth century the Ottoman 
regime reverted from a responsible to an irresponsible autocracy. 

This engendered, by a sharp process of reaction, an altogether new 
phase of reform, more fundamentally conceived and far-reaching in 
scope than the old, which was based on the true constitutional prin¬ 


ciples of democracy. Mahmud II, followed by Abdul Mejid, had 
sought enlightenment and progress within the existing system, through 
Westernization in terms of science, law, education, and the machinery 
of government. But now, among the maturing elite which he had in¬ 
troduced into the administration, there was a young middle-class intel¬ 
ligentsia, primed with a knowledge of foreign languages and ideas and 
experience of life in the West, which had begun to see the reform 
problem ideologically, in terms of a political solution. For the West 
before their eyes was translating the principles of liberal democracy 
into the practice of constitutional and parliamentary government. As 
the reign of Abdul Aziz continued, it became their concern no longer 
to promote such limited Westernized reforms as those of the Tanzimat, 
ut to go further and find fundamental means, in this Western context, 
ol limiting the autocratic powers of the state. 

Here in pursuit of that ideal of freedom through nationalism to 
which European peoples had been actively aspiring since the rev* 

was an opposition group, loosely composed o 
i Iurks ;. mostl y with a secular education, who were oriented m 
wh ’ ne *’ Erection. Their slogan was Hurriyet, meaning "Liberty., 
and Hip ^ ° f th i C Tanzimat had been Adalet, meaning "dustiet. 
W* M V f nc f d be y° nd ‘he former limits of reform along a pa 
Uoial ™ lead *? revoluti0 "- Their aim was to establish const, | 
tionai government for Turkey. While advocating the Western hbera 

HS °f this - lh <:y sought still to synthesize it with all that was 
6 t m the ideas and traditions of Islam 
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With their individualistic ideas, they were continually divided, 
ideologically and personally, as to the form in which their ends could 
be realized. But in 1865 a small representative group of them formed, 
at" a historic picnic in the forest of Belgrade, up the Bosporus, a 
“Patriotic Alliance,” which became in effect the first political party 
in Turkish history. They became known as the Young Ottomans, and 
were soon claiming some 250 adherents. A secret society, based in its 
organization on that of the Carbonari in Italy and another in Poland, 
whose members worked through a number of separate clandestine 
cells, had formed what in effect was a revolutionary committee. The 
new reformers were not politicians, imposing change from above, but 
intellectuals, demanding change from below. They worked through 
the medium of literature and above all the growing media of journal¬ 
ism. For a result of the Crimean War had been a widespread increase 
in the extent and influence of the Turkish press. 

Two of the Young Ottomans had been proteges of Reshid Pasha, 
who died in 1858. One was Ibrahim Shinasi, who had been a student 


in Paris during the revolution of 1848, who edited an influential news¬ 
paper in Istanbul, and who was also a poet and dramatist. Another 
was Ziya Pasha, employed in the imperial household, then in other 
minor posts, who in 1867 fled into voluntary exile successively in 
Paris, London, and Geneva, to become an outspoken advocate of con¬ 
stitutional government and of the creation by the Sultan of an Otto¬ 
man national assembly, with gradually evolving parliamentary powers, 
lounger and more forceful in his radical views was Namik Kemal. 
horn of a line of senior Ottoman officials, he worked as a political 


journalist and essayist, emerging as the apostle of two allied concep¬ 
tions, Freedom and Fatherland. He put forward a view of liberty and 
^lf-government under the law, with especial respect for the political 
n ghts of the citizens. His advanced revolutionary message was that 
°f the sovereignty of the people, the idea that the powers of govern¬ 
ment should derive from the governed. This involved the principle of 
consultation, "whereby the legislative power is taken away from the 
Government” 


As a sincere Moslem, Namik Kemal was at pains to reconcile his 
Program with the principles of Islam, seeking precedents in an Islamic 
con • ? ( S rivin S to justify from a verse in the Koran the principle of 
s u tative and representative government, and seeking to show that 
dav rn V^ i iad been practiced in the Ottoman Empire before the 
in J ° f reform movement. Though this was hard to substantiate 
j rms of Moslem law and theology, it had the advantage of appeal- 
Ya ] a new educated generation who in their attachment to Western 
Pronn W , Gre no ,on 6 er wholly satisfied with traditional Islam. For this 
no Di^ii *° rm re P resen tative government, for which Islam provided 
l,ral, e], Namik Kemal drew on the liberal parliamentary constitu- 
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tion of England, in preference to that of France which, under Na¬ 
poleon IH. he considered too authoritarian. London on the other 
hand, with its “indomitable power of public opinion against author¬ 
ity," he saw as the “model of the world" in political principles. 

J His direct experience both of London and Paris was derived from 
a period of exile. His travels were furthered by a powerful ally of the 
Young Ottomans, the wealthy and ambitious Egyptian prince Mustafa 
Fazil. He had been heir to the ruling dynasty of Egypt until Ismail 
Pasha, his elder brother by forty days, achieved from the Sultan the 
title of Khedive, with a change in the Egyptian law of succession in 
favour of his own son. Fazil’s ambition was to rule, if not as Khedive 
of Egypt, then as prime minister of a constitutional Turkish Empire. 
From Paris he sent an open letter in French to the Sultan criticizing 
in detail the condition of his empire and concluding with the demand 
for a constitution. This document was translated into Turkish by 
Namik Kemal with his colleagues, and distributed through the news¬ 
paper of which he had now become editor. 

To this the government’s reaction was sharp. Here was an infringe¬ 
ment of their recently enacted press law, which laid down strict regula¬ 
tions for the conduct of the newspapers, and provided for a press 
commission to ensure their enforcement in the police courts. Kemal 
and Ziya Pasha, being government officials, were thus posted to the 
provinces. But instead, on the invitation of Prince Fazil, they escaped 
in secret to Paris, where he put them in touch with French political 
and official circles, allowing them to use his house as a Young Otto¬ 
man headquarters. Here, with another opposition newspaper editor, 
Ali Suavi, who had escaped from exile in Anatolia, they published, 
with type procured from Istanbul, a newspaper in Turkish named 
Hiirriyet, meaning “Freedom.” 

In the summer of 1867 Sultan Abdul Aziz paid a state visit first 
to Paris, then to London—the first Ottoman sovereign to travel beyond 
the boundaries of his empire except at the head of an army. At the 
polite request of the French government, prompted by the Turkb 
ambassador, Namik Kemal and his group left for London, where 
rince Fazil financed their activities over the next few years, When 
the Sultan arrived there, they mingled with the crowd at an ofticia 
“rework display at the Crystal Palace, where their red fezzes attracted 
his attention. Enquiring as to their identity, he received the laconic 
reply from his foreign minister: “They’re your Majesty’s opposition 
After a visit to Vienna, Namik Kemal, who had meanwhile been 
studying law and economics and translating French works into TurK- 
ish, returned to Turkey at the end of 1870. Here he wrote a P atn ? t ‘ 
ra m t called Vatari, meaning “Fatherland,” which was performed 
stanbu! before a rapturous audience, and as enthusiastically pra>-^ 
m lhe c0,urans of an influential newspaper Ibret, of which Ken*' 
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became the editor. Dealing with the heroic defense of Silistria against 
the Russians in the Crimean War, it was based on the theme of 
loyalty, owed not to the Sultan or to the Islamic community, but to 
the less familiar conception of the “nation." The press comments on 
this were, in official eyes, tantamount to sedition. After a defiant last 
editorial the newspaper was suppressed, while Namik Kemal was de¬ 
ported under close arrest to Cyprus. Here he was to languish in captiv¬ 
ity for the next three years. 

Meanwhile, in 1871 there died Ali Pasha, the last of the enlightened 
statesmen of the Tanzimat age, whose partner, Fuad Pasha, had died 
two years before him. Only Ali. among all his vezirs, had been able 
to exert some controlling influence on Sultan Abdul Aziz, who on his 
death remarked that he was “at last a free man.” He was indeed free 
to assert his unfettered will against that of the Porte, to pursue his 
course toward Islamic reaction, anti-European chauvinism, and per¬ 
sonal absolutism—with its perquisites of unbridled financial expendi¬ 
ture. Free he was too from the restraining hand of French liberal 
influence, thanks to the defeat of Napoleon III in the Franco-Prussian 
War and the resulting decline of French prestige. The reforms of the 
Tanzimat and of the later Charter now indeed seemed to be a dead 
letter, thus fulfilling the gloomy predictions of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. From 1871 onward the Ottoman Empire was well set on 
a downward course heading for the depths of reaction and the brink 
of financial catastrophe. 

In the consequent political vacuum the center of power shifted 
back from the Porte to the palace itself, as the Sultan boasted of his 
intention to rule like the Russian Tsar, with each of his ministers 
responsible not to a Grand Vezir but to the Sultan alone. As Grand 
Vezir he appointed for a start the ambitious and unprincipled Mah- 
reud Nedim, remarking of him that he was the first of his ministers 
°. ? exactly what he, the Sultan, wanted. Nedim soon furthered ad- 
misjrativc chaos, exiling former ministers and keeping officials “in 
^eless rotation," as he summarily dismissed them or shifted them 
th 0Und ’ determined that none should rival his own influence or offset 
e absolute personal rule of his master, the Sultan. 

Doin/? remov ' n g Nedim from his post in 1872, Abdul Aziz ap- 
trear- 3 SUCcession of six Grand Vezirs over a period of three years, 
his uni ^ em as nie re figureheads by insisting on their submission to 
mini ! ’ and refusing to consult them on the appointment of other 

stout r n The flrst and most notable of these was Midhat Pasha * a 
re,no v i w ° f con stitutional reform, who had precipitated Nedim’s 

standi ‘ He had . risen in the service of the Porte to become an out- 

j>°Vern?i P rov incial administrator, giving to the provinces that he 

e d, under the reformed system of administration, a degree of 
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security and prosperity which they had not enjoyed for a long time 
past. But Midhat soon proved too forceful and independent for the 
Sultan, and against manifold intrigues survived in office for a bare 
three months. Thus once more Ncdim was recalled as Grand Vezir, 
The Sultan’s whims were now so capricious and singular as to sug¬ 
gest megalomania, and to cast doubts on his mental and emotional 
balance. He grew increasingly more domineering, insisting that min¬ 
isters prostrate themselves before him and kiss the feet of his son; 
demanding that any official called Aziz, like himself, should sign 
another name on official documents; playing at soldiers with real ones, 
whom he commanded to fight mock battles; eating huge quantities of 
eggs; growing so obsessed with his favourite fighting cocks as to be¬ 
stow orders and decorations on those that won and to exile those that 
lost. 

On returning from his tour of the capitals of Europe, Abdul Aziz 
sought to emulate its luxuries, which had greatly impressed him, and 
indeed to surpass them on an oriental, regal scale. Returning hospital¬ 
ity to foreign royal guests, he staged lavish entertainments in the 
European-style Dolma Bahche palace, which was soon costing him 
some two million pounds per year to run. More constructively, im¬ 
pressed during his tour by the wonders of European technology, he 
now devoted huge sums to the building of ironclad warships and the 
laying down of railroads across his empire. As the state financial crisis 
mounted, he defiantly declared that he would build the Baghdad rail¬ 
way at his own personal expense. 

His own Civil List came indeed to account for some 15 percent 
° ® Imperial Treasury’s total expenditure. Borrowing money fr°m 

me Western bankers remained all too easy. European investors were 
encouraged by optimistic accounts of Turkey’s great natural resources, 
turning a blind eye to the facts of her incapacity to develop them and 
1 - n fi >t ‘ tude In the management of all financial affairs. The in* 
Fnai I 1 0m the 0tt °man treasury was twice as high as on most 
inters, mvcstments - N or did it concern the investor unduly that the 
stare rel aS 11 l CCrUed> was paid b y the Turks not out of increasing 

as Ri chnr 7r Ia ° Ut ° f further forei 8 n loans and bond issues ~' 4h r ! I 

at all tl C ° bdCn expressed il ’ Turkey had “never paid any interest 

By this snnu/t-f ir C ^ as borr °wed a U the money to pay the i nteres _ 
from four mil? process tbe Ottoman debt rose within twenty >' e 

comments ° l ° tW ° hundred mi,,i on pounds, unbalanced by an 

JIS * State revenues . and the charges on it 

Economic W*'™ ° f the ^ vemment ’ s annual ^ ' 

From i« 7 l ° phe , be 8 an t0 loom large. . , ol 

drought and ^ government was faced with a P er,od d 

discontent It cni ^ ln Anatolia, leading to widespread miser) * 

nt 11 cu l min ated in a winter so savage that wolves were rovmg 
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the suburbs of Istanbul and devouring passers-by, sheep and oxen were 
perishing on a disastrous scale, men were starving in the villages and 
dying in their streets without burial. Agricultural shortages became 
sueffas to preclude the collection of necessary taxes. This reached the 
point at which the Imperial Treasury- was left without adequate funds 
for the business of government. 

The result was a major financial collapse. In October, 1875, the 
Ottoman government announced in the newspapers that, owing to a 
large budget deficit, the Porte’s creditors would henceforward receive 
in cash only half of the interest due to them. The remaining half 
would be replaced over the next five years by bonds carrying 5 percent 
interest. Here was a default which shattered the credit and the standing 
of the Ottoman government abroad. At home it inflamed resentment 
against the Sultan and his government by Turks of the official classes, 
besides Armenians and Greeks, who had invested in the government 
bonds Following the announcement it was said ironically that passen¬ 
gers on a Bosporus ferry had offered cash for half the price of their 
tickets and five-year bonds for the remainder. 

The government’s problems of financial insolvency were now ag¬ 
gravated by those of internal revolt. Provoked by a bad harvest and 
the subsequent extortions of the imperial tax farmers, an insurrection 
against the local authorities erupted in Herzegovina. It spread to 
Bosnia, where civil war soon raged between Crescent and Cross. Both 
Montenegro and Serbia—though as a virtually independent state the 
latter no longer had serious grounds for complaint against the Porte 
—intervened with armed bands, and in the summer of 1876 the fire 
°f revolt spread at the instigation of the rest to Bulgaria. Here in fact 
^ as dle sta rt of a Balkan revolutionary movement which was to lead, 

| rough the next generation, to one war after another and eventually 
0 transform the whole face of the Balkan peninsula. 

n Bulgaria a rebel leader, with visions of himself as a Slav Na- 
P° e on, had pledged his followers to terrorist methods. They turned 
^ v agely on the Moslem Turks, whom they started to massacre. But 

terr’K? lCn da>S their reVolt WaS su PP ressed ’ with a sava S er y more 
mitt by Turkish irregular forces let loose in revenge. They com- 

tanh i atrocitics stigmatized by the British commissioner from Is- 
Bim? ^ perhaps the most heinous crime of the present century." 
nor lng . mnu merable villages to the ground, they spared neither age 
tomu m an outbrca k of indiscriminate massacre, killing in a single 
s] ail ,L no fewer than twelve thousand Christians. Their orgy of 
Bata\ u and ars °n and rape culminated in the mountain village of 
th c ir ' Hcre a thousand Christians found refuge in a church, to which 
dc at h r k gU,ar . lro °ps set lire with rags soaked in petrol, burning all to 
out of sin S Ic old woman. In all, so it was reported, five thousand 
hc scv en thousand villagers of Batak perished at their hands. 
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The story was first told to the world, like that of the battles of the 
Crimean War, by the correspondent of an English newspaper, the 
Daily News , He described to his readers a churchyard which “for 
three feet deep was festering with dead bodies partly covered—hands, 
legs, arms and heads projected in ghastly confusion, while the floor 
of the church itself was still strewn with uncovered, putrefying 
corpses/' Such infamies of the Middle Ages had been all too familiar 
through centuries of Turkish “holy” warfare. As perpetrated now in 
the more civilized nineteenth century by a primitive and fanatical 
irregular soldiery, generally Tatars, and for the first time revealed to 
the world by a ubiquitous press, they caused universal horror and 
indignation. The Liberal Mr. Gladstone took up the cause in a best¬ 
selling pamphlet on “Bulgarian Horrors,” in which he demanded: 
"Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible 
manner, namely by carrying away themselves . . . bag and baggage 


. . . from the province they have desolated and profaned.” 

Coinciding as they did with the large-scale default by the Ottoman 
treasury on its financial commitments, these Bulgarian atrocities gave 
to the Turks a terrible new image, inflaming a spirit of Turcophobia 
throughout Britain. Though no great surprise to the British ambas¬ 
sador in Istanbul, Sir Henry Elliot, who explained, “We have been 
upholding what we know to have been a semi-civilized nation,” they 
had a profound and enduring impact on the British public. They 
abruptly reversed that friendly attitude to the Turks which had 
prompted popular support for the Crimean War. They provoked the 
Tory foreign minister, Lord Derby, to assert that now “even if Russia 
were to declare war against the Porte Her Majesty’s Government 
would find it practicably impossible to interfere.” Indeed, following 
the publication of Gladstone’s pamphlet, the Tsar was informed by 
General Ignatiev, the Russian ambassador at the Porte: “The Bulgar¬ 
ian massacres have brought Russia what she never had before— 1 the 
support of British public opinion.” 

Since 1820 Russia had been assiduous in her policy of encouraging 
revoh among the Christian Slavs of the Balkan provinces. Concur- 
cnUy she had pursued Russian interests with zeal at the Porte itself 
enera gnatiev now found a ready enough accomplice in the Gran 
fnrm^ ahmud Nedim * who shared h 's hostility to any policy of £ 
reformfn .? means °* strengthening Western influence. When 

craftilv ‘ Pasha came briefl y to power Ignatiev had wor L 

donh . y / 8 Aftcr Midhat’s dismissal—to which his intnguc 

government isriaticv urged upon Abdul Aziz that forin 

Now aS ' n Russ i a * the sovereign was absolute m 

J|;t Neratek ^ office, Ignatiev exulted in hix p?*** 
league Const antinople. where [as a Russian 

P rted l d Grand Vezir devoted to Russia and a Sultan hos 
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to the West were more disposed to follow his suggestions than to listen 
to the advice of our adversaries.” Welcoming the discomfiture of the 
British and French bondholders, he exulted again over the Turkish 
default on the loan, which he was generally suspected of instigating. 
But here he overplayed his hand. For it was Mahmud Nedim who 
now fell—and soon afterward Sultan Abdul Aziz himself. 

In the early summer of 1876 some six thousand softas, or theologi¬ 
cal students, abandoned their studies in the medresses of the three 
principal mosques of Istanbul to assemble in a mass demonstration 
before the Sublime Porte. They demanded the dismissal of the Grand 
Vezir, Mahmud Nedim, and of the Chief Mufti. It was said that some 
of them were measuring the railings before the building, to test 
whether they were high enough on which to hang the Grand Vezir. 
Though riots by theological students had been, since the sixteenth 
century, a traditional practice in the social and political history of 
Turkey, these riots differed from those of the past in that they were 
deliberately prepaid and arranged in advance for the purpose of 
achieving a change in the ministry. They thus introduced into Turkey 
a tradition, well established in parts of Europe, which was here to 
set an ominous precedent for the future. They were assumed to be 
organized and financed by Midhat Pasha, who now led the constitu¬ 
tional movement of the Young Ottomans. 

The Sultan gave way to the students, dismissing the Chief Mufti 
3nd Mahmud Nedim, whom he replaced with Rushdi Pasha, while 
Midhat returned to the government as president of the Council of 
^tate. But this was no more than a beginning. From now onward, 

35 die British ambassador reported, “the word ‘constitution' was in 
J Ver y roouth.’’ What Midhat meant by it was the establishment, in 
Vr* P r ' nc ’P^ cs °f liberty, equality, and ministerial respon- 

fiity, of a truly national consultative assembly, representative with- 
!i u * ls tinction of all classes, all races and creeds within the Empire. 
sihl^Lj,^ 0 ^ u fi an and his ministers should henceforward be respon- 
( le His Present absolute powers would thus be limited by subjection 
, e c °unsel and will of the nation, on the model of the British 
Wem of government. 

0 Justify this, stress was specifically laid on the more democratic 
p re ^ cn P dons of the Koran. By an interpretation of these, the Sultan’s 
and Th excrcdse a bsolute authority usurped the rights of his people 
obed’ US infrin £ ed thc Sacred Law. For under its principles their 
file s ! CnCe Was not due t0 a sovereign who neglected the interests of 
F azi i dlc Midhat’s proposals reflected those made by Prince Mustafa 
to m , latel y dead—in his letter to the Sultan of 1867, begging him 
w C re 6 ? Uch chan g es - Now, however, it was implied that the changes 
no lon gcr expected from above but threatened from below. The 




end - , uma Ba ^che Palace, built by Mahmud IT, was begun soon after the 
Pk-ttl 829 ° f lhc GrCL ' k War for Independence and was probably com- 
I83g ( ' n tlle f °rm in which it appears in this engraving by M\om) before 
whe . Do,nia Hahche became the full-time residence of the bultan 
*herc h ' MdJld 1 ( 1839-61 I m 1853 abandoned the Topkapt Palace, 
- sultans had lived for nearly four centuries. 

Allom and WaJsh. Constantinople, Vol 2, op. p 2 
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plan was put forward in a manifesto signed by “the Moslem Patriots,” 
and distributed abroad to the statesmen of Europe, thus indicating 
Ottoman good intentions. But at this stage it was still kept secret at 
home. For it discussed the possible necessity of deposing the Sultan, 
whom it described as a "miserable madman. 

This was in fact his ministers’ immediate intention. First they pro¬ 
cured a ruling from the new Grand Mufti, authorizing the Sultan's 
deposition. Then, before dawn on May 30, 1876, the Dolma Bahchc 
palace was surrounded by two battalions on the landward side and 
by naval vessels on the side of the Bosporus, while another vessel 
was stationed opposite the Russian summer embassy, farther upstream, 
to preclude any intervention by Ignatiev. Then Midhat and his fellow 
ministers met at the War Ministry, where the Chief Mufti read the 
fetva of the Sultan’s deposition on the grounds of “mental derange¬ 
ment, ignorance of political affairs, diversion of public revenues to 
private expenditure, and conduct generally injurious to state and 
community.” The ministers took the oath of loyalty to his nephew 
and heir, Murad V, who had earlier been summoned from his private 


apartments. 

At dawn a salvo of 101 guns from the naval vessels proclaimed a 
change of Sultans. Abdul Aziz offered no resistance, writing a letter 
of abdication and accepting his confinement in the old Seraglio across 
the Bosporus. This bloodless coup d'etat w-as acclaimed with enthu¬ 
siasm by the people of Istanbul, and welcomed by one of the ministers 
as another “auspicious event,” like the destruction of the Janissaries. 
Within half a century there had emerged, in the student body, a 
comparable source of power in the state, but now used against tyranny 
and not as its instrument. 

Sultan Murad’s accession was welcome to the liberal elements, and 
palace appointments were now conferred on several Young Ottomans, 
notably Namik Kemal, who returned from Cyprus to become the 
new Sultans private secretary. As an early adherent of their cause. 
Murad seemed to represent a real hope for constitutional reform m 
the Empire. But unhappily this was not to materialize. Murad V as 
a young man had shown notable intelligence. Well-educated and 
keenly alive to Western as to Eastern culture, he had made a favour¬ 
able impression among foreigners when he accompanied Abdul 
to Europe. But the Sultan regarded him with suspicion when a* te 
his return he began to make contacts in secret with liberals at hom 
and in exile. Abdul Aziz had thus condemned his nephew under 
stnet valance to a life of virtual seclusion. This imposed strains on 

his highly strung nature, to which Murad unhappily responded * 
indulgence in alcohol. 


grew subject to mental disorders and had reacted with W 
rcmblmg to his abrupt nocturnal summons to accede 1° 
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throne. A graver disturbance to his system followed a few days later 
when Abdul Aziz, himself in an unstable mental condition, was found 
dead, having committed suicide by slashing his wrists and thus 
severing an artery. This he did with a small pair of scissors obtained 
on the pretext of trimming his beard. The shock of this was too great 
for the new Sultan’s sanity. It was worsened by the assassination, at 
a cabinet meeting, of his ministers of War and Foreign Affairs by an 
enraged Circassian army officer, avenging what he chose to interpret 
as their murder of Abdul Aziz. 

Murad, who had still to be girded as Sultan with the sword of 
Osman, became incapable of appearing in public or of transacting 
official business. He was examined by doctors, both Turkish and 
foreign, whose diagnosis was in effect a severe nervous breakdown, 
curable only with time. In view of the urgency of the political crisis, 
both at home and abroad, his ministers felt bound to consider, with 
some reluctance, a second deposition in favour of a more active and 
effective sovereign. The next in line was Murad’s younger brother, 
Abdul Hamid, still an unknown quantity, who had likewise been kept 
in virtual seclusion. 


Midhat was delegated by his fellow ministers to call upon Abdul 
Hamid and to enquire whether he would consent to act as regent, 
pending Murad's recovery'—a provision for which there was in fact 
no Ottoman precedent. Abdul Hamid firmly refused. He coveted the 
1 ro . ne * b ut on unconditional terms, insisting first upon a medical 
certificate that Murad was incapable of ruling. To achieve this am- 
wl'h 0 W8S read y t0 &i ve certain undertakings. Midhat revisited him 
h a draft of the proposed new constitution, formulated earlier 
of h^ ar Unc * cr auspices by a committee of statesmen and members 
he ulema on the lines of the nineteenth-century constitutions of 
co ?j 1Um 3nd * >russ ia- Abdul Hamid pledged himself to abide by three 
on?, Il ' uns: he w-ould promulgate the constitution; he would govern 
> through responsible advisers; he would reappoint his brother’s 
P a |ace secretaries. 

ey a f milc Kemal, who was one of them, pleaded with tears in his 
in Va ° r ttie P ost P°nement of Murad’s deposition. But his pleas were 
after m ^ ^ tVa was obtaineci from the Chief Mufti, deposing him, 
Th eo a t ^ n t ^ ree months, on the grounds of mental incapacity. 
j n , a ath of loyalty was sworn and Abdul Hamid II proclaimed Sultan 
w hcre C | ° f him ’ Murad wa - s transferred to a palace up the Bosporus 
twem; H? Was to survive in captivity into the first decade of the 
century. 

in Dec CW £ 0nstitution for the Ottoman Empire was finally promulgated 
kl>dhatp ber ’ l876, the new Sultan, who had previously appointed 
accord Grand Vezir. The final document did not wholly 

Wj th Midhat’s aspirations. The Sultan had qualified the original 
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draft in various ways, emphasizing the need for strict observance of 
the holy law, safeguarding his own privileges, evading certain pro¬ 
visions. reducing to vague generalized terms specific definitions by 
Midhat, finally failing to commit himself too positively to the speedy 
introduction of constitutional government. These imperfections por¬ 
tended future problems. 

Nonetheless the acceptance and promulgation by the Sultan of a 
constitution seemed a fitting climax to a century preoccupied with 
the cause of reform. Here at least was an instrument for future 
political development, founded on the basic principle that the people 
of the Ottoman Empire had a right to be consulted and heard. In 
vibrant tones Midhat Pasha, offering thanks to the Sultan, proclaimed 
the inauguration of “a new era of enduring prosperity.” Next day, 
breaking with all precedent, he called upon the Greek and Armenian 
patriarchs—who were themselves normally expected to call upon the 
Grand Vezir—with the assurance that under this constitutional regime 
men of all creeds would be regarded as equals. The Greek Patriarch 
declared in reply: “We consider you the rcsuscitator of the Ottoman 
Empire.” Meanwhile, the thunder of cannon fire had proclaimed to 
the populace of Istanbul, both Moslem and Christian, the new liberties 
supposedly in store for them. 


(( 35 )) 


This resounding salute to the constitution was shrewdly 
timed by the new Sultan to disarm the European delegates at a confer¬ 
ence of the six powers in Istanbul. For its first plenary session coincided 
with his decree of promulgation. The conference had arisen, on British 
initiative, from the situation in the Balkans and the need to concert 
with Russia a proposal to the Sultan for the better protection, through 
specified administrative changes, of his Christian subjects in Europe. 

In 1876 the Balkan revolt had erupted into an open declaration of 
war against the Porte by Serbia and Montenegro, instigated and 
abetted by the Russians. Within three months the Turks had defeated 
the Serbs, and were only checked from a victorious march on Belgrade 
b y tbe direct intervention of Russia, who insisted on an armistice. 
The Russian and Austrian emperors, supported by Germany, then 
produced the Berlin Memorandum, designed to enforce reforms on 
the Porte, and curtly requested British cooperation. 

This was as curtly rejected by Britain, who in common with France 
and Italy had not previously been consulted by the three military 
powers, and who saw the proposals—in the words of Disraeli, then 
rmie Minister—-as “asking us to sanction them in putting a knife to 
e throat of Turkey.” It implied ultimately a joint military occupation 
° ttoman territory, incompatible with the independence and in- 
th^p' tbe C0Unt D'« to which Britain was committed. To reassure 
e orte British support, a squadron of the Mediterranean fleet 
ay as orc fcred to the mouth of the Dardanelles. Then, seeking still to 
v- lhe war f°r which Russia was clearly preparing, Britain con- 
Th lnstead ,be “Constantinople Conference.” 
sail f ann ° Uncement of the constitution took the wind out of the 
com l ltS dcle S ales * For it pretended that the Porte, with its own 
vent’ Gte P,an for constit utional reform, could dispense with the inter- 
of p 10 , n - and aid of the powers. Discounting its sincerity, in the light 
PoIiti CV ] OUS Cx P eriencc . they shrugged this off as an all-too-familiar 
assume Sl,bterfu ? e - a display of window dressing, as they had falsely 
merelvf ^ tWO P revious decrees of the Tanzimat to be, designed 
the \v l ° secure for Turkey, in a crisis, the goodwill and support of 
of j t t f st a S a inst the approaching threat from Russia. But in the face 
ey COuId now do little or nothing to achieve their own ends. 
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Thus in January, 1877, after an attempt at negotiation, the Con- 
ference came to an abortive close, while shortly afterward the Porte 
and Serbia signed a separate peace on the basis of the status quo, 
Lord Salisbury, the British delegate, left Istanbul, regarding war as 
certain. 

In fact, his task in seeking to avert it had not been made easier, 
since the Bulgarian massacres, by differences of outlook in the ranks 
of British ministers, and by the actions of Gladstone, who had in¬ 
tensified his campaign against the Turkish government, following up 
his pamphlet with forcible speeches at meetings in all parts of the 
country. At these he denounced the Turks for bad government and 
cruelty to their Christian subjects, promoting unanimous resolutions 
that they be deprived of all executive power in Bulgaria, and inflaming 
public opinion against “the unspeakable Turk” on a widespread scale. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe himself, voicing sympathy with Gladstone, 
favoured the extension of British protective influence beyond Bulgaria 
to cover oppressed Ottoman subjects in all parts of the Balkans. 

The veteran Liberal statesman had initiated a movement transcend¬ 
ing the bounds of party politics to divide the Cabinet itself. On behalf 
of the government Lord Derby, the foreign secretary, though he 
strongly deprecated the Gladstonian conception of a crusade to turn 
the Turks out of Europe, informed the Sultan that these crimes had 
aroused the righteous indignation of the British people, and demanded 
punishment of the offenders and relief for the sufferers. This attitude 
was greatly to the satisfaction of Russia, contemplating war against 
Turkey and now discounting the chances of British intervention. 
° r erby provided further such encouragement in warning the 
ussian government that Britain, in the event of war, would not 
tolerate any threat to Istanbul and the Bosporus, or to Egypt and the 
Canal. This to the Tsar was a clear indication that Britain would 
not interfere with Russian actions against the Porte elsewhere, and 
^ n ? S am kassador was assured of his pacific intentions. There 

JL'ft o 3 maj ° rit y to the British Cabinet which opposed war 
against Russia on Turkey’s behalf. 

T rn The u rime Minis ter, on the other hand, soon to be elevated to the 
US L ° rd Bcaconsfield, professed a more militant attitude 

fessLn, h USSia ’ Wh ° S f further cx P ans ton he dreaded and whose pro; 
^^cons.stentiy mistrusted. As a farsighted imperialist, Disraeli 

inteerir! 1 ^*, awake t0 the P aramou nt need for maintaining the 
SI- ,nd ? PCDdCnCe 0f th e Ottoman Empire, as origin^ 
tradition^ mCrSt °u and n0W 8 uarant eed by the Treaty of Paris. Thi* 

Z r vital ffT* t0 lhC EaStern Question had become all the 

of'the Suez r , mte ! nty ° f the British Empire since the opening 
Suez Canal, and the consequent need to guard imperial com- 
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munications against any attack from the flank and any threats of 
Russian expansion in general. 

To the Bulgarian atrocities he had reacted at first with some 
skepticism, rightly suspecting that the first unconfirmed reports of 
them, in an opposition newspaper, were exaggerated. He treated them 
as “coffee-house babble” and in any case a side issue in the wider 
perspective of the Eastern Question as a whole. Horrors there had 
been beyond question—though the consular investigations had shown 
the number of deaths to have been half the figure initially reported. 
But was this sufficient reason for the British Empire to denounce its 
treaties and change its traditional policy? What still mattered above 
all else to British interests was the protection of Turkey in any cir¬ 
cumstances against invasion by Russia, as in the case of the Crimean 
War. 

In a party political speech at Aylesbury, in his former con¬ 
stituency. he condemned Gladstone’s agitation as “unpatriotic," at 
once injurious to the permanent interests of England and fatal to the 
peace of Europe. To Lady Bradford he wrote that Gladstone “would 
avenge Bulgarian atrocities by the butchery of the world.” Finally, 
on Lord Mayor’s Day at the Guildhall, he delivered a strong oration 
m favour of Turkish independence and against “those terrible appeals 
to war which were in fact emanating from Russia. 

This robust speech by Lord Beaconsfield, rather than the more 
qualified statements of Lords Derby and Salisbury, was interpreted by 
u tan Abdul Hamid as Britain’s official policy, thus convincing him 
0 ntish support in any war against Russia and clinching his decision 
0 re I eet settlements proposed by the Conference. Tsar Alex- 
tlJ er meanwhile, left no doubt as to his hostile intentions, 
rough a public pronouncement in Moscow which rang throughout 
fron^h ^ detdared » Russia could not secure adequate guarantees 
actJ 11 thC * 5 ° rte ’ toen he was firmly resolved to take independent 

° n ’ sure to the conviction that the Russians would respond to his 
summons. 

a 3 C ^ sar now played for tactical advantage and time in a last 
p ron Pt , at a compromise settlement between the powers. But his 
of Py • were rejected by the Porte as inconsistent with the Treaty 
w hiIe' nS h ^ Uss to toen declared war on the Ottoman Empire. Mean- 
with a C ^ ad rcacfled an agreement, confirmed in a secret treaty, 
fiuenc’ UStria ' This defined their respective spheres of Balkan in¬ 
right of^ cc ? nceded ’ in return for her neutrality, the conditional 
he r own « UStria to 0CCU P>' Bosnia and Herzegovina, thus securing 
Which an ^ s a S a tost attack from the west in the Russian invasion 
Su!t^ aS n ° W to matcri alize. 

Abdul Hamid was soon undeceived in his expectations of 
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British support. Lord Beaconsfield, presiding over a divided Cabinet 
had to steer a middle course between the pressure of Gladstone and 
his Liberal crusaders to join Russia against Turkey and that of Queen 
Victoria, threatening to lay down her crown rather than "remain the 
Sovereign of a country that is letting itself down to kiss the feet of the 
great barbarians, the retarders of all liberty and civilization that 
exists.” The British government, he concluded, should express dis¬ 
approval of the Russian action, but could not intervene, as in the 
Crimean War, owing to the alienation of British popular sympathy 
from the Turks. The policy of his Cabinet was to be one of watchful 
neutrality. Sultan Abdul Hamid thus found himself obliged to fight 
a war against Russia alone, without allies. 


In the last week of April, 1877, two Russian armies invaded his 
empire, one in Europe, across the Pruth, and the other in Asia, from 
the Caucasus, advancing on Kars. Ardahan, and Erzurum. Since the 
Turks still held command of the Black Sea—reinforced by the iron¬ 
clads of Sultan Abdul Aziz—a land invasion of Europe was necessary. 
To this the key was Rumania—the two principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, now united into one as a self-governing tributary state. 

sar Alexanders assembly approved the entry of Russian troops into 
Rumania. The Turks retaliated with the bombardment of a Rumanian 
Danube fortress. Rumania (as Serbia had done earlier) declared war 
against Turkey and proclaimed herself an independent state. Her ter¬ 
ritory and armed forces were a source of effective support to the 
Russians in their invasion of Bulgaria which followed. 

un entering Bulgaria in person at the head of his army, the Tsar 
Alexander was rapturously received as a liberator. As the Russian 
r ops advanced into the interior, the power of the Turk would be 

wnuMK b> 3 D6W f lvil adl ™istration. in which native Bulgarians 
uld be summoned to participate. “Obey the Russian authorities/ 
tne tsar finally enjoined. 

* ei . r headquarters at Tirnovo the adventurous Russian gen- 
D a nh fly 7 8 d I e,achmei ? t across the Balkan range into the Thracian 
thmuvh ’ thenCe ' Urned back toward the main Shipka Pa« 
His Where he defe ated a defensive Turkish force, 

aeainsi th’ b thc Bul E a r' an Christians, then carried out rai 

Adrianrm| L jf S tllc Maritza Valley, constituting a threat 1 
But ?h‘ ,.7 d CaUS1 " g Some ala ™ in Istanbul Itself. ,. „ 

warfare with o/'hT' ? S nm 100 ’"frequently in latter-day Turk ‘ 
generals a PI )01ntmcnl by the Sultan of two com^ 

r ** ehmed Ah. «hc Prussian renegade who had been gp*#8 
Si ?™ ° lt0m!ln com mande r in Europe, where he defea 

oss^nThe n R .1“ Wlth i,S Bu 'S ar ' an allies, driving it back with *«£ 
“ 10 the Balkan ran 8 e - To the north of it the main Russian ar» lCS 
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met with a formidable barrier to their further progress through the 
dispatch of a Turkish force to the Danube front under Osman Pasha, 
a redoubtable veteran of the Crimea. 

He dug in his forces before and around Plevna, a town among 
vineyards in a deep rocky valley some twenty miles to the south of 
Nicopolis. Here, in a place hitherto defended only by the surrounding 
ramparts of nature, he swiftly created, with the aid of skilled engi¬ 
neers, a strong military fortress, raising earthworks with redoubts, 
digging trenches and quarrying out gun emplacements. Thus from 
Plevna his army soon dominated the main strategic routes into the 
heart of Bulgaria. 

From their first assault in July, the Russians, underrating their 
enemy and making light, with their immensely superior forces, of the 
problems of siege, were surprised by the ferocious tenacity of the well- 
led Turkish defenders, and especially by their modern breech-loading 
rifles, acquired by Sultan Abdul Aziz from America, which outgunned 
their own slower muzzle-loading muskets. Thus by the end of the first 
day of the siege of Plevna the Russians were routed. 

Osman Pasha now had a respite of six weeks to .strengthen his de¬ 
fenses and build more redoubts, while the Russians sought and ob¬ 
tained reinforcement from the army of Prince Charles of Rumania, 
who made the condition that he should be given command of the 
joint besieging force. The next assault took place from three sides, 
with every expectation of a Russo-Rumanian triumph. Indeed, dur¬ 
ing the first two days of a ferocious siege both Russian and Rumanian 
flags flew for a spell from the redoubts. But on the third day, follow¬ 
ing as ferocious a counterattack by the Turks, the Rumanians with¬ 
drew their forces, and the Cross replaced the Russian Eagle over 
Plevna. Following this second defeat, the Russians accepted the im¬ 
possibility of taking Plevna by storm, and under a skilled engineer 
°f ffle Imperial Guard planned together with the Rumanians to en- 
c »rcle the fortress and thus starve out its garrison. _ 

Realistically Osman, having won two major victories against an 
l Tm y twice ns large as his own, and thus forced upon the Russians a 
ard winter campaign, would have preferred to evacuate Plevna 
e fore it was too late. But his heroic defense of it, as retailed by the 
press - had by now captured the imagination of Europe, reversing the 
c nrrent barbarous image of the Turk to glorify him as a brave fighter 
• 1 le bulldog breed, and turning back the scales of public opinion 
n avour of the Ottoman Empire. Anxious to profit politically by this 
ccovery 0 f prestige in the West. Abdul Hamid ordered Osman to 
ma ' n ^ Plevna at all costs—promising him a vast new army to 
JJ rch to its relief. Osman doggedly held out. bringing in supplies 

m south until the last point of entry was closed by the Russians 
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and the fortress was totally encircled. When Abdul Hamid’s relievin 
force tardily appeared, it proved to be little more than an improvised 
rabble, which was soon put to flight by the Russians. 

Left now, in the dead of winter, at the mercy of the Balkan snows 
without prospect of relief, with ammunition diminishing and food 
reduced to the point at which the soldiery were scavenging for cats 
and dogs and rats and mice—while the Russian officers ate caviar— 
Osman realized that his last hope lay in a surprise breakout from the 
fortress with the bulk of his garrison. Thus early in December the 
Turks silently emerged, at dead of night, to the west. They threw 
bridges across the River Vid, then deployed to advance upon the 
surprised Russian outposts in orderly military formation. Carrying 
the first trenches, they swept onward against the main Russian line! 
Here they fought hand to hand and bayonet to bayonet, with little 
advantage to either side. Then Osman Pasha was wounded in the 
leg by a stray bullet, which killed his horse beneath him. Rumours 
ot his own death created panic. Believing themselves leaderless, his 
valiant but half-starved troops broke and fled, enabling the Russians 
to occupy the redoubts of the fortress. 

h A ^^ ag flew over Plevna - the Tsar entered the town at the 
Th t Rnccian t°° P ‘\ ^ nd Gsman Pasha signed terms of surrender, 
snows hv rh S / eated 1,01 honourably, but his troops perished in the 
Seriously .°j Sand as th£ y haggled off into captivity. The more 

be atrociously 1 bulcX* SlgS ^ USpMS ’ ^ 

thousandP' CTna ' at . tbe end of 1877, released some hundred 

five months’ siege On° PS Whl ° h had been imm °bilizcd through the 
turn Sofia- anntht 'f a ? ny marcllcd over the Balkan range to cap- 
theSh”pka ^ to “f d SU ' render a large Turkish army in 
Istanbuf Serbia deel» a Adrlan0 P le a "d thus directly to threaten 

tenegrins Tchieved n ^ again ' t0 ca P ture Nish ’ The M °"" 
victorious in all nnrt ^ In Herzegovina. Slavonic armies were 
and supported 3 insurrt ? lhe . BaIkans - The Greeks threatened war. 
mces. Crete included In^A ^ ’"i lhC Empire ’ s Greek-inhabited pr° v ; 
of Kars from the Tiirlrc f' Asi ? tlie . Russia ns had captured the fortress 
those of Ardahan -mH E 0 ' the tllird dme in its history. together with 
Armenia. rzu rum, thus occupying the bulk of eastern 

with no:^Uve°TwWsh R fn Sian , f my ° f the Grand Duke Nich ° Ia !i 
,n the direction of Istanbul^ ^ l ° 0ppose him - » narched on ",f n 
concern in London. Thp r ’ ? rcat,n 8 P a nic in the city itself and deep 
treaty for intervention hv m" S applicd unsuccessfully under the 18 
Prussia. The Porte becam^ P ° W . ers> which was blocked largely b > 

c especially bitter against Britain for 
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refusal of support, and the palace-controlled press caricatured the 
British as “cowards.” 

The British Cabinet was divided, as before, between a peace party 
and a war party, with Lord Beaconsfield determined at all costs to 
prevent a Russian occupation of Istanbul. Into the city there swarmed 
refugees from the west in their hundreds of thousands. Men, women, 
and children, sick, frostbitten, and dying of starvation, they fled 
through the snows in the path of the advancing Russians, five thousand 
of them crowding for succour into the mosque of Aya Sofya alone. 
The softas (theological students) began to make trouble, and the 
Sultan asked the British ambassador for asylum if need be. Abdul 
Hamid telegraphed personally to Queen Victoria, requesting her 
mediation for an armistice, and his appeal was relayed to the Tsar, 

whose reply evaded the issue, referring it to his commanders in the 
field. 


There the Grand Duke Nicholas was refusing armistice discussions 
without a preliminary acceptance of terms which amounted in effect 
to a dictated peace. He continued his advance to the village of San 
Stefano on the shores of the Sea of Marmara, a mere ten miles from 
he walls of the city. To confront him Lord Beaconsfield finally over¬ 
came ministerial opposition to order five warships of the British fleet 
o t e Sea of Marmara, where, for the ostensible purpose of protecting 
rin.sh life and property, they were to anchor within range of the 
ussians under the lee of the Princes Islands, 
wh' L SS i ans arid Turks had by now reached an armistice agreement 
IC ” cac °nsfield rightly dismissed as a mere “comedy.” For sure 
^ oa g * the grand duke continued his advance, threatening the capital 
cosely as to create a near-panic on the London stock exchange, 
vote C f aSe< * Eord Beaconsfield’s task of obtaining from Parliament a 
crow° < ’ red ' t ^ or s ' x md hon pounds, to place the armed forces of the 
So ih ^ 3 War ^ oodn g and, in conjunction with the naval move, to 
Qvpn» CaJ w,dl preparations for a military landing in Gallipoli if 

cve nts so required. 

patr/ 1 ^ ^ enera * excitement the Prime Minister was cheered by 
Publi° ,C cr ? wds thronging Parliament Square. For indeed British 
new ™ OP - In ' on ’ ^ red this new threat from the Russians and the 
side toward tt, had swung back in its volatile fashion to the 

do n a f le Pur ks, in the revived spirit of the Crimean War. In Lon- 
with the 1CW lmper ‘ a * c °ncept was coined as the music halls rang 


We don’t want to fight: 

But, by jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the men. we’ve got the ships, 
And we’ve got the money too. 
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Jingoism was satisfied as, in response to the British threat, the Rus¬ 
sians refrained from entering Istanbul, and the Tsar cabled assurance 
to the Sultan that he had no imminent intention of occupying the city 
Thus Russia could not fulfill the destiny, for which she had long 
hoped as “the legitimate successor of those who had reigned on the 
Bosporus,” of dictating a treaty to the Turks in Constantinople itself. 
For this she had Britain to blame, and in particular—as Russians saw 
it—her astute ambassador, Sir Henry Layard, whom they now pre¬ 
ferred to call Mr. Lie-Hard. 


On March 3, 1878, a bilateral treaty was signed between Russia 
and Turkey at San Stefano. Under its terms, which were not at first 
disclosed to the powers, the Russians planned the virtual dismember¬ 
ment of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. It was a plan conceived 
exclusively in the interests of its Slavonic and against those of its 
other populations, both Christian and Moslem. It provided for two 
large Balkan states, both predominantly Slav, both now to be de¬ 
clared fully independent and freed from all tribute to the Sultan. 
One was Montenegro, which was to be trebled in size and doubled 
in population at the expense of its neighbours; the other, with en- 
arged territories and new frontiers which almost adjoined it. was 
^erbia. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to remain subject to the Sultan, 
ut with autonomous institutions. Rumania was confirmed in its 
independence but, as a Latin state, shabbily rewarded for its loyal 

support in the war by the loss of Bessarabia‘and an exchange of ter¬ 
ritories to Russia s advantage. 

R,u?L Ch ^ bCnefitS Were t0 bc inferred on its Slav neighbour, 
e J®. " h a - J h , ls was t0 be enlarged on such a scale as to restore in 
thp ionic U ? mp,re of the Middle Ages. It was to spread over 

with controTnf ° tbe . Danube » ^ r01T t the Black Sea to the Aegean, 
Greek- Po rts *n both seas, incorporating at the expense of 

ward as^tr Tak ° f and Macedonia, and extending west- 

ject to the Suit , ania - A s an autonomous state, still nominally sub¬ 
file rule of n anS suzeraint y> the new Bulgaria would be under 
ministration f Se J ected Russia, and with a Russianized ad- 
serving still'in fl Jr8e RuSSIan enclave in the heart of the Balkans, 
What remained n^T^- 3S - a brld S ehead f or an attack on Istanbul, 
separate parts with ^ r i ° Europe wou,d thus bc divided into two 
cities. P ’ h a Bul S anan barrier between its two principal 

Ba^anJra y fl°Jor! n , Stef f n0 W3S scen in Europe and throughout the 

as it did the iusUmt'n W0 . at ! 0n of ethnological principles, overriding 

growing national spni™ 3 c ain l s ’ lhe religious discrepancies, and the 
g national sent.mcnts of its various non-Slav peoples. As Lord 
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Beaconsfield saw it: “The Sultan of Turkey is reduced to a state of 
absolute subjugation to Russia. . . . We therefore protest against 
an arrangement which practically would place at the command of 
Russia, and Russia alone, that unrivalled situation and the resources 
which the European powers placed under the government of the 
Porte.” 

He had from the outset contended that Russia must submit the 
terms of any treaty with Turkey to the judgment of Europe. The 
European powers had been responsible for the treaties of 1856 and 
1871, which could not be modified without their assent. Russia had 
already assented in principle to the convening of a congress for the 
purpose, but with the proviso that she might select which articles of 
the treaty should be raised for discussion. The British government, 
however, insisted that the treaty as a whole should be so raised. When 
Russia refused this, Lord Beaconsfield resorted to action, calling out 
the reserves and ordering a force of Indian troops to proceed through 
the Suez Canal to Malta. 


This show of force by Britain coincided with the mobilization, in 
defense of her own Balkan territorial interests, of Austria-Hungary, 
which had initially put forward the idea of a conference. Britain, 
moreover, was supporting the cause of the Rumanians and Greeks 
and their claims to be represented at the conference. To the Greeks 
the British government had declared that it was “prepared to exert 
a ll its influence to prevent the absorption into a Slav state of any 
Greek population.” The Balkan Moslems appealed for justice to 
Queen Victoria, as the empress of a hundred million Moslem subjects. 
The Albanians formed a league to “resist until death” any attempt on 
tieir lands. In this atmosphere the Tsar changed his attitude. In a 
secret agreement, soon revealed, between the British and Russian 
governments, his ambassador to London modified his original plans 
or a “great Bulgaria.” Thus the way was paved for a European con- 
? ress * w,lic h opened in Berlin in the summer of 1878, with Bismarck 
as President. 

Tr eaty of Berlin, signed within a month by the six powers, 
- lve «y nullified the Treaty of San Stefano. The plan for a “great 
j Suria” was dropped by the Russians. Instead, Bulgaria was divided 
boi° t j V ° P rov ' nccs - Of these the northern alone, confined within the 
S C 1 ■ lhe Danube, the Black Sea (with the port of Varna), the 
■outlet 1 ? Und Macedonian frontiers, and the Balkan range, with no 
ai nt l ° lbe Aegean, was to have political autonomy under the suzer- 
dyna ° the Su han, with a ruling prince, not drawn from a leading 
but h ^h Vvbose e,ect i°n should be confirmed not by Russia alone, 
a ulon y lhe Porte - with the consent of the powers in general. A second 
°nious Bulgarian province, to be named Eastern Rumelia, was 
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to be formed south of the Balkan range and, as constitutino the 
European frontier of the Ottoman Empire, was to be placed “under 
the direct political and military authority of the Sultan.” 

To this the Russians at first objected. But they finally bowed to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s persistence and, as Bismarck remarked, “There 
is once again a Turkey in Europe.” The organization of ’Eastern 
Rumelia was then entrusted to a European commission. This check 
to Russian encroachment in the eastern Balkans was matched in the 
west by the increased power of Austria-Hungary, through her occu¬ 
pation and administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This followed 
the lines of the secret agreement, reached before the war. between 
Russia and Austria, as the price of her neutrality. These two remote 
provinces, containing few Turks but a mixed population of Moslems 
Mavs, and other Christians, were in the judgment of the congress best 
administered by a strong foreign power, especially one which, like 
the Austrian empire, already had Croats and Serbs among its own 
subjects. This expedient, moreover, would split up the proposed bloc 
lav states in the Balkans, through the allotment to Bosnia and 
w hnc eg ,° V1 ? ° f temtones Poised at San Stefano to Montenegro, 
was nmn ^ IT* ° 0t trip,ed but doubled, and to Serbia, which 
Is a h,S d 31 ^ CXpenSC not of Turke y but of Bulgaria. It left, 
bazar whpr a ^ ^ SIav states - tbe Turkish sanjak of Novi- 

acce J {n ah, uslna 'Bungary now had certain rights, with potential 
access to Albania and Macedonia. 

which'f Qt ^‘Stefano, the principal sufferer was Rumania, 
justice. Here RMc r0m k he congress as a lasting victim of Russian in¬ 
line of the PruthT ent f °« extcndi ng her own frontiers to the whole 
nd'p ndence n > fu,1 > pe ™ s *d, as a condition for Rumanian 

f ° r S ° Uthern Be - arabia ‘ a land t0 the 
Rumanian. In exch-in^ ? WaS hlstonc ally and ethnographically 
the Dobruia a ^ S ^ e conce ded, at the expense of Bulgaria, 
Bulga^ d a T^° ,ate ,3nd be y°nd the Danube, inhabited by 

of terriJy at Berlin b y no appreciable increase 

able adjustments nf h ^ to British mediation, by certain favour¬ 
ed Tl^^Lt fr ° ntierS Wkh the Turkish provinces of Epirus 

at least spared the threat KT ° f Macedonia > left to Turkey, was 
which Greece had hn a * Bu ®* rlan rule. On the other hand Crete, 
its Christian subjects /° i nne ?’ rema ined, despite protests from 
tration was provided fn ^ T Urkksb ru l c - No special new admits* 
Empire in Europe as M-l !, UCb rcmainin g sections of the Turkish 
of Epirus. Their P Christian1 d H n !> a ’ Thrace - Albania, and a large part 

content with an orPanb-itin, 13 ^’ tants * like those of Crete > had ? b ' 

g nizauon of special representative commissions, 
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as laid down ten years earlier but still a dead letter and likely to 
remain so. 

The final Treaty of Berlin, having averted a major war through 
diplomacy, was hailed by Lord Beaconsfield as “peace with honour.” 
It was a peace influenced equally by Bismarck, who had furthered 
the interests of Prussia in opposition to those of Russia, by strengthen¬ 
ing the powers of Austria-Hungary in the western half of the Balkans. 
This was an area, moreover, where the Turks were now unable to 
keep effective order, and where the Austrians might well improve the 
conditions of its mixed population, both Christian and Moslem. At 
the Congress of Berlin the European powers had at least furnished 
the Balkans with a precarious charter which was to give it a certain 
measure of peace, despite constant violations, for a generation to 
come. At the eleventh hour they had rescued the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe from imminent extinction, to afford it a last but dwindling 
lease on life. Above all they had finally checked Russian ambitions, 
initially encouraged by their neutrality, to incorporate the bulk of it 
within the empire of the Tsar. Henceforward a degree of Russian 
influence in the Balkans might indeed prevail. But Russian rule 
could not. 

The rising power to come was that of Balkan nationalism, rather 
than Russian imperialism. That spirit of national consciousness which 
had dawned earlier in the century, with the successive rebellions of 
the Serbs and the Greeks, was to lead, in emulation of the growing 
nationalist spirit of western Europe, to the struggle of their remain¬ 
ing minorities for freedom. The principle of the Treaty of Berlin was 
“the Balkans for the Balkan peoples." It sealed the evolution of a 
group of independent Balkan states, as a barrier against Russian im¬ 
perialism less vulnerable than the weakening provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. Once liberated, these millets becoming “nations” were un- 

'kcly again to submit passively to the domination of an imperial 
power. 

It was Beaconsfield's hope that the new Bulgaria would serve rather 
^ a bulwark of Turkey against Russia than of Russia against Turkey. 

P Bismarck later observed: “All those races have gladly accepted 
Russian help for liberation from the Turks; but since they have been 
r ee * he y have shown no tendency to accept the Tsar as successor of 
0 C SuIta n." Thus in this culminating attempt to solve the Eastern 
of r 11011, foll owing the last of the Russo-Turkish wars, the Congress 
j Her, *n had evolved for eastern Europe a political pattern differing 

essence from any that had emerged from previous conflicts. 
st n A * ia » under the Treaty of San Stefano, the Russians had re- 
andR Brcurum to the Turks, but retained Kars. Ardahan. Bayezid. 

Saturn, thus moving westward the Asiatic frontier of Turkey to a 
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line drawn through the mountains between Erzurum and the Black 
Sea at Trebizond. Now. largely through the efforts of Beacon.sfield 
the Turks were to retain Bayeztd, a key frontier defense post farther 
eastward on the transit route into Persia, while Batum, though “occu¬ 
pied" by the Russians, was to become, on the Tsar’s undertaking a 
free port, unfortified and defined as commercial. In return for this 
concession, Britain consented to restore the prewar status qua for the 
Dardanelles. The Turks, for the territories which they retained here in 
eastern Armenia, promised reforms and improvements as required 
for the Armenian inhabitants, and guarantees of their security against 
the Circassians and Kurds. 

In this protective role a special responsibility was to devolve on 
Britain. For before the opening of the congress the British govern¬ 
ment. as an insurance against the anticipated retention by Russia of 
these various conquests, had secretly agreed with the Porte on a 
convention balancing in Asia that agreed in Europe with the Russian 
ambassador on the division of Bulgaria. By this Britain, to enable 
er to join with the Sultan in the defense of his remaining Asiatic 
ominions against further Russian attack, was to occupy and admin¬ 
ister the island of Cyprus, paying to the Sultan in return an annual 
tribute from its surplus revenues and obtaining his promise to intro- 
duce^ with British cooperation, the required reforms. 

Thus here, as now revealed for the first time, was a “new Gibraltar" 
to help exclude Russia from the eastern Mediterranean. It was a base 

Fmni^ u ? £ r ° leC ! n ? 1 onIy the ,and mass of the Asiatic Turkish 
l . U T ritain ^ bnes communication with her own Moslem 

in/to n, n n! n r a ‘ 2 ,med t0 reslorc Brilish P rest «ge in the East, help- 
Dole nn / ,ZC ° ther concessions to Russia. Hence now in counter- 
fherc\fnnH C Ca !- ter ? ? n the western flank of the Ottoman Empire, 
resDecti . sen mc In ‘ ts defense against Russian imperialism the 
respective imperial forces of Britain and Austria-Hungary. 

Eurooean^n!™/* t J lc centcr of Ottoman government in Istanbul, the 
for the ripht S ^ - Pr ° Ved only t0 ° wel1 justified—if not wholly 
constitution F?°n S T ,n their doubts as 10 the? prospects of the new 
victions behind ske P t ^ sm as to Turkish motives, the con- 

Pasha and a mat ^ bCen wbolly sincere on the part of Midhat 
indeed possible that* 1 ]? ® eneratio ^ of constitutional reformers. It « 
equal to the h, r ?’ f h ! menlal condit »on of Murad V had proved 
persisted in his vo/hf t ***** ° f the «*anate f he would have 
to preside 1 over In evnlv SUpp ° rl . for "*>nn, remaining on the throne 

tion and convietkm^ 111 Hamid had n ? such intentions. By inclina¬ 
tion had been those of / £ Cra j ^ molivcs in accepting the constttu- 

of a shrewd opportunist, and his modifications of 
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its original draft showed a determination to safeguard the rights of the 
sovereign rather than those of the people. He used it cynically at the 
Constantinople Conference, as no more than a facade behind which 
to forestall and prevent partition by the powers. As soon as the Con¬ 
ference was over, he had arbitrarily dismissed Midhat Pasha, who had 
inspired and framed the constitution, from his post as Grand Vezir, 
conveying him immediately, for fear of popular demonstrations in 
his favour, to the imperial yacht and banishing him into exile in Italy. 
This action was taken, ironically, in terms of the constitution itself, 
under a last-minute article on which the Sultan had insisted, against 
strong opposition, authorizing him “to expel from the territory of the 
Empire those who, as a result of trustworthy information gathered 
by the police administration, are recognized as dangerous to the secu¬ 
rity of the state.” Three years later Midhat, brought back from exile, 
was tried and sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment in an Arabian fortress, where he was murdered in 1884. 

Such was the death knell of those individual liberties enshrined in 
the Tanzimat charter. In the future Ottoman state, as this assertive 
young Sultan envisaged it, there was no room for so assertive (and 
popular) a statesman as Midhat. The forceful independence of his 
actions and principles constituted a threat to the Sultan’s prerogatives, 
and implied a diminution of his supreme authority. As Abdul Hamid 
saw it, the nation w'as responsible to the Sultan, not the Sultan to the 
nation. He alone, as its sole master, could bestow a constitution upon 
it His alone was the right to command and direct the machinery of 

government. 

Under its terras, keeping up the facade meanwhile, Abdul Hamid 
ordered a general election—historically the first ever held in an Is¬ 
lamic state. The first Ottoman Parliament met in March. 1877—a 
> enate composed of twenty-five nominated officials and a Chamber of 
20 deputies, elected under official pressure and by a distinctly un¬ 
constitutional process. It comprised nonetheless, as Midhat had in¬ 
tended, Christians and Jews, Turks and Arabs, giving a voice to all 
potions of the community, even if not in proportion to their numbers. 
Abdul Hamid saw his Parliament as a puppet assembly, manufac- 
urcd t0 give an appearance of legal validity and popular assent to 
SU \ T ITleasurcs as he elected to impose. 

f Nonetheless it soon developed an identity of its own. as a diversity 
representatives from all the provinces of the far-flung Ottoman 
mp,re mel together for the first time, exchanging ideas and experi- 
ces ’ dlScove ring problems and grievances in common. In resulting 
on h' S they dcIivered attacks, never on the Sultan himself, but often 
Va . ministers and other pashas, accusing them of corruption and 
cou° f US abuses - exposing as never before the need throughout the 
ntry for radical reforms in the government. Among the deputies 
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were men of intelligence, thoughtful in outlook and independent in 
mind. Their critical deliberations could have provided a reforming 
Sultan with valuable guidance in the formulation of a constructive 
internal program. In spirit if not yet in experience the Chamber thus 
vindicated the constitution. Its open hostility toward the rule of the 
pashas reached the point at which demands were made for the ap¬ 
pearance of certain ministers before it to answer specific charges. 

In response to this insubordination the Sultan dissolved the assem¬ 
bly after a session of three months. Six months later, on December 
13, 1877, it was convoked again. The critical state of the Russian war 
now made it easier to manage. In his speech at the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment. the Sultan could appeal to the “representatives of the nation" 
for “the cooperation and patriotism of my subjects in order to protect 
with me. our legitimate rights. ... May God bless our efforts.” Then 
came the armistice, negotiated by the government—so the Chamber 
was informed-owing to the country’s abandonment by Europe, and 
signed on January 31, 1878. Now the hostile deputies spoke up again. 

is time they named three ministers, bringing specific charges against 
hem and demanding that they appear in the Chamber "to answer 
ttiem. This time the Sultan prorogued Parliament indefinitely. It was 
not to meet again for thirty years. 

T ? I c ° mmittee of senators and deputies Abdul Hamid ironically 
former^ CXamp ! e of his godfather, Sultan Mahmud the Re- 
refnrrnc if aga ' n . 5t - tbat ° f his father - Abdul Mejid, who had sought 
h e :r,l by /^ 1SSI ° n and by lib(:ral institutions. “I now understand," 

tith who e ‘ I, 3 '.'' ^ b> ' ,ha ' ° nC C3n m ° Ve the PE ° P,e ' 

corresnonHpm h LCtl ° n ^° d has entrusted me.” Later to a European 
excTs Of n . ,ns,sted that be ™s no opponent to reform: "But the 
the absence °" e ' S unaccustomcd is as dangerous as 

slitut e ion e T^ v d Pe T al rU ' C by the Sultan replaced the infant con- 
the Tanzimat wT" 8 ° ttomans ’ last apostles of the enlightened age of 
secudon Again, he°° n "° mdispersed by ba nishment and per- 
himself exiled I * u a , rmy ° f sp,es ” at home—as Namik Kcmal, 
S um d in, lb f d • them — th£ y b “a™ abroad an “army of 

Wend Ziya revolutionaries." In the words of his disillusioned 

Shcefcst b madne« V - S a" ' be ' 0yaI 10 this Em P ire cver wait; 
madn,:ss 15 devotion t0 this people and this State. 
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Abdul hamid was an unhappy man and an inhuman sultan. 


After he lost, at the age of seven, his devoted Circassian mother, it 
was said of him that “he never loved anyone, least of all himself.” 
From his early youth he lived within himself, shying away from the 
company of his contemporaries and others around him, growing up, 
not indeed in the Cage of his forebears—for he visited Europe as a 
young man with his uncle Sultan Abdul Aziz—but in an introspective 
cage of his own contriving. 

This assumed outward and concrete form when on his accession he 


elected to live and to rule within the high, insurmountable walls of 
the park of his Yildiz Palace, on the slopes above the Bosporus. 
Looking inward, Abdul Hamid turned his back upon the Dolma 
Bahche palace, the creation of his father, which openly flaunted its 
splendours on the waters beneath. Instead he enlarged for his own 
secluded occupation a “Starry Kiosk,” once built for a Sultan’s fa¬ 
vourite. Around it he demolished the houses and appropriated for 
his gardens the lands—including two Christian cemeteries—of his 
subjects, to create a haphazard, self-contained complex of pavilions 
^nd chalets, secretariats and government offices, barracks and guard- 
0uses - This was to serve as an imperial Seraglio, the new center of 
Power, from which the new Sultan now reigned in supreme isolation 

0Vcr the Ottoman Empire—an absolute autocrat hardly matched in 
its history. 

It was likewise a center of fear—the irrational fear of Abdul Hamid 
mrnself for his own personal safety, generated through an innate dis- 
rust alj men and their motives, and in turn generating a spirit of 
Pprehension in all those around him. Early in his reign the Sultan’s 
ervous condition became chronic, following the outbreak in Istanbul 

11 Ilher al revolt, inspired by Ali Suavi, a leader of the Young Otto- 
j| ans ,atc Iy returned from exile. His aim was to dethrone Abdul 
^ mrud and to release and enthrone once again in his place his deposed 


brother 


and predecessor, Murad V. 


Vi». . mutau v . 

the lR lh 3 ,arge body of armed supporters he entered the palace on 
oosporus where Murad was confined and, with his mother’s com- 
c,t y> urged him to gird on his sword and to follow him. But the 
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scared prince shrank from any such prospect, and fled back into his 
harem. The delay had given time for a contingent of police to arrive 
Their commandant felled and killed Ali Suavi with a blow of his 
cudgel. A number of his confederates were also killed or wounded 
while a court-martial sentenced others to deportation. Murad himself' 
meanwhile, was removed to the safer confinement of a kiosk within 
the grounds of the Yildiz Palace. 

This abortive coup by Ali Suavi, which the palace spies chose to 
interpret to the Sultan as a widespread conspiracy, so affected the 
balance of his mind that when Layard, the British ambassador, re¬ 
quested an audience on a diplomatic matter, Abdul Hamid became 
possessed by the delusion that he was to be borne off to a British 
warship and disposed of, so that Murad might ascend the throne. Sir 
Henry Layard, as he recounts, found the Sultan cowering with a 

look of terror in a corner of his large hall, with his army bodyguard 
at hand. 


Henceforward Abdul Hamid's suspicions and fears became a neu¬ 
rotic obsession. Yildiz was soon virtually a fortress. Locking its gates 
from the inside, he built around it a second encircling wall^and 
against t is a large barracks for his Albanian imperial guard, which 
was num ered in thousands. Within the walls observation posts 

“ i eaC - va ntage, with powerful telescopes to command 

C whole neighbourhood of the Bosporus and Golden Horn and thus 

akh 1 ° l ? ecu . r ® t lC P a * ace a g a inst possible threats from any direction, 
the wall.. ail f 1 v^? n rL ’ ac ^ ed the sta S e w ^en he rarely ventured beyond 
shinned r •!?’ ^ n [ osc l ue was built at its gates, where he wor- 
of the city ralher than drive farther afield to the mosques 

me!anchol y> with a “sinister and scrutinizing” look 
side and sik™ At>dul Hamid scented danger on every' 

an armv of P , ““ lh ° Se around him - He surrounded himself with 
informers a ^ ,U *P rovocatcurs < secret police, and unofficial 

said that onp-h'J!f°V wi ! h daily reports. It thus came to be 

on the other half ^ ^ P°P u,at i°n of Istanbul was employed spying 

his own'control * rU , ICr kept ad a ^® rs °f state strictly under 
Abstemious frn e worked indefatigably from morning until night- 
meal and a dri^J ° J° niC dys P e P sia ’ he paused only for a brief, Hg ht 

single sacred ™ S WaS drawn superstitious* j! 

contamination P h! £ k^ hlCh 3 soo,h< 5 a y e r declared to be free from ai 1 

Phlgue - He conducted all his own cor- 
concessions trades™ m£ hlmse,f with the minutest details of contracts 

P-sonallw«hwho m \ n uk a e s Thad\o\ 1 dMe! i0nS ’ re “ iVinS ’ 
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Mistrusting all his ministers and officials as “hypocrites and para¬ 
sites, he sowed and exploited mutual dissensions among them, ar¬ 
bitrarily appointing one for his known enmity to another, playing off 
all against all lest they associate for treacherous purposes. Monopoliz¬ 
ing power in his own hands, he gave orders and instructions to them 
individually and directly through a staff of personal secretaries. These 
often contradicted instructions given to the Grand Vezir, and thus 
lowered his traditional status. For he no longer stood, as in the past, 
between the Sultan and his ministers as the chief recipient of his dele¬ 
gated powers. 

Such was the governing pattern of an absolute despot, ruling, as 
he believed, by divine right. His was in effect a police state, a bu¬ 
reaucracy centralized within the palace of Yildiz and moreover 
strengthened beyond it by a new instrument of autocracy more power¬ 
ful than any possessed by his forebears. This was the telegraph. First 
introduced by the allies in the Crimean War, then developed through¬ 
out the Empire by a French concession, it was fully exploited by 
Abdul Hamid under a newly formed Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, 
providing courses in the schools for telegraph operators. A network 
of telegraphic lines and cables soon spread through all parts of the 
imp ire, covering some twenty thousand miles, linking the capital with 
all its provincial centers and thus enabling Abdul Hamid directly to 
control his official bureaucracy, as no previous Sultan had done. A 
governor was no longer delegated to govern at his own discretion and 
nsk. For with the telegraph the Sultan could now “order him about, 
n out what he is doing, reprimand him. recall him, instruct his 
su ordinates ,to report against him, and generally deprive him of all 
U , P OWers ‘ Total autocrat as he thus was, unhampered by any 
semblance of political opposition or constitutional restraint upon his 
so ute powers, Abdul Hamid abominated all forms of liberal gov- 
^ iai ?* cs t0 l h' s ’ as he contemptuously saw it. the rulers of 
e West permitted themselves to be ruled by their subjects. 


still 0 I,edie fes s * politics apart, he was no blind reactionary. He drew 
pur UP ° n ^ est * as bis forbears of the Tanzimat had done, in his 
!i modern * zat fo n ’ not on ly fo f his own especial purposes in 
Cat j d of technology, but in those of judicial and particularly edu- 
brouh ref0rm - Here, by autocratic methods, he expanded and 
plan 1 t0 ^ ru * t,on 1 ° practice much that the previous reformers had 
abov‘ ^ Ut only partia Hy achieved. What the Empire still needed 
Pet e a11 at this time was an enlarged civil service, with the com- 
fj na Ce to c °nduct its public affairs and to administer its laws and 
°rder| CS ^ accort lancc with the Sultan’s will, and thus to ensure 
y and progressive development. 
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To keep pace with the West—and indeed with his own Christian 
population—the essential need, in the Sultan’s eyes, was for reform 
and improvement m public education. He needed around him a reli¬ 
able* educated class of official, to replace those now in disgrace or 
in exile and to augment those upon whom he could for the future 
rely to do his bidding and serve his state. For this purpose he reor¬ 
ganized the Miilkiye, the Empire's first center of higher civil educa¬ 
tion, until it had twelve times as many students as in his father's time. 

In the military field the war college of the Harbiye was similarly 
expanded, together with the naval and military engineering and the 
medical schools, both military' and civil. Abdul Hamid extended his 
educational system with eighteen new higher and professional schools, 
covering such subjects as finance, the fine arts, civil engineering, 
police, and customs. Finally he founded a University of Istanbul, the 
ultimate materialization of a project first mooted but never launched 
under the Tanzimat, half a century' earlier. To provide these new 
colleges with students and staff, there was also a widespread expan¬ 
sion of primary and secondary schools and of teachers’ training col¬ 
leges. In the capital the eventual peak of secondary education was 
reached with the expansion and Turkification of the' Franco-Turkish 
Galatasaray. Now the Imperial Ottoman Lycce, it became an elite 
public school for the families of the Turkish ruling class, with teachers 
drawn from among leading Turkish scholars and literary men. 

Such thanks to the resolute industry of Abdul Hamid, was the long- 

e ayed consummation, in effective practical terms, of the educational 
1 tf/ ° • , Tanzimat. Here at last was the expanding nucleus of a 
substantial new educated class, a civil-service elite trained profes¬ 
sionally to staff the vast bureaucracy of the Hamidian regime— and 
iromca \ enough of the anti-Hamidian regime that was to follow it. 


f„i In r^ Spher ^? f . Iegal reform Abdul Hamid wa s at first less succcss- 
Ottoman^ 3 i ln . IStI ? dusd ce he designed changes so to reform 
committppc^tv. ^ J ust, . ce as secure its recognition by the foreign 
lions entiflpH uf ,m ’ t,ng the judicial privileges to which the Capitula- 
mixed court But the foreign missions refused to accept in the 

tion of in^o e re e ^ ant new l aws on civil procedure and the execu- 
entrenchpd S ? their extrat crritorial privileges remained as 

tribution to th ° °j C * the sphere of communications a further con' 
word throuph ^° der “ zation of Turkey was the spread of the printed 
wereind ee /L?cL medm ° f , news P a ^' periodicals, and books. AH 

“gelded nelna y ^? nSOred ’ often t0 the P oint of emasculation- 

eating nothinp r* S ^ foreign observer called them)—communi- 
circufation In M ^ lmport - Nonetheless they had a widening 
caution. In all nonpolitical subjects such as literature, science, and 
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other branches of knowledge, a new reading public could widen its 
horizons. 

In the sphere of finance the Ottoman Empire was now more than 
ever at the mercy of Europe. At the Berlin Congress, the interested 
powers had for the first time confronted the problem of default on 
the Ottoman debt. In an official protocol they provided for the estab¬ 
lishment in Istanbul of an international financial commission, to seek 
means compatible with the Porte’s financial situation of satisfying the 
claims of bondholders. Here, following losses of Ottoman territory in 
Europe, was the humiliating prospect of a limitation by Europe of 
Ottoman sovereignty at home. To Abdul Hamid it was a blow to 
Turkish pride which he at first found hard to swallow, But eventually 
with his treasury in urgent need of funds, he recognized the need to 
mollify his European creditors, and in so doing to reestablish a degree 
of Turkish prestige abroad. 

In 1881 he issued the Decree of Muharrem. which, in agreement 
with the European bondholders, set up a Council of the Public Debt. 
Composed of Ottoman and foreign representatives, it was to ensure 
henceforward the resumption of service on the debt. The Decree was 
so shrewdly framed by the Sultan as to reestablish a degree of Euro¬ 
pean goodwill toward Turkey, without appearing to weaken his sover- 
eign powers. The Council was not, as first envisaged at Berlin, an 
official international commission, with foreign government representa- 
tJves. Instead, it was the product, more acceptable to the Sultan, of 
a llateral agreement between the Porte and its creditors, semi-official 
jn c aracter, but freely agreed by both parties without diplomatic in¬ 


ti J* terms favourecl Ottoman treasury in that the amount of the 
- was wr itten down by half, to just over a hundred million pounds, 
1 a rate °f interest at no more than 4 and usually as little as 1 
Percent. In return, the treasury ceded to the Council a large part of 
■ gover nment’s annual revenues, for the payment of interest and the 
emption of the bonds. They included those of the salt and tobacco 
CvD° POlleS ’ the tribute P aid by Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, the 
ail j US g0vern, nent financial surplus, and a number of indirect taxes 
m 1 bes ; ® ut any surplus from these annual revenues, after the pay- 
t reas of interest and redemption, was to be repaid to the Turkish 
°n th U V h * Council of the Debt, though it imposed a heavy burden 
tradit ' 6 Qrte ’ became an institution by which the Turks, with their 
j n an 10n | al res P ect ^ or institutions, showed themselves ready to abide 
indeed ^ 3nC * radonid spirit. Forty otherwise turbulent years were 
di Sen 1° P3Ss be ^ 0re f he Ottoman government made any attempt to 
^ U harre C ^ rom lbe °blig a tions of Abdul Hamid's Decree of 
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The Ottoman debt settlement meant in effect that henceforward 
the economic development of the country was financed largely bv 
European investors, through the Council of the Public Debt. Turkey 
grew fast in prosperity, largely to the foreigners’ benefit, but to the 
benefit also of the Moslem Turks, in terms of increasing employment 
and expanding services. Neglected agricultural and industrial resources 
were exploited by foreign concessionaries. The public debt revived 
the silk industry of Bursa. French capital exploited the coal mines of 
Zonguldak, on the Black Sea coast. The cultivation of tobacco became 
the monopoly of a Franco-Austrian company, providing employment 
for tens of thousands of Moslem Turkish workers from Macedonia to 
the Levant and northeastern Anatolia. Above all, under the impetus 
of the Council of the Public Debt, the Empire was opened up through 
the construction of railways, first initiated by Abdul Aziz, on a rapidly 
expanding scale. Under Abdul Hamid the principal cities of the Em¬ 
pire were progressively linked over some thousands of miles, often 
where few roads existed, to the benefit of their industries and of the 
rural areas around them. In 1888 Turkey was first connected by rail 
to western Europe, with the arrival amid a flourish of trumpets of the 

r$t through train from V ienna to Istanbul—-forerunner of the Orient 
Express. 


is dramatic breach in the barriers between East and West was 
not w oily welcome to Sultan Abdul Hamid. Increasingly isolationist 
m t e oreign policy of his empire'—as indeed in his own personal life 
—he was turning away from the Western powers, who had left him 
o g 11 s last war against Russia alone, and whose motives inspired 
his chronic mistrust. He was especially bitter against Britain, who had 

h L ray ^ hl ? 1 ’ as hc saw it * by her refusal of support in the war, who 
ad reduced his state to bankruptcy and his own economic sovereignty 

fe • m £ re . than a c, Pher, and whose consuls were continually inter- 
nrnvfnp 11 i ^ * ntern£d affairs of his empire by insistence on unwelcome 
Gladston! f ff ! rms ' ^ had in particular “a kind of horror of Mr. 
saw thJI'u Wh ° ??? returned ^ power in 1880, and who in turn 
falsehood ” n 3nd hlS govcrnment as “ a bottomless pit of fraud and 


sador «fu T ° rieS retumed to power, the British anibas- 

plete'l* ^ h n m ^ hlte ’ c °mniented to Lord Salisbury on the com- 
Paris IL ll the Porte b y the governments of London, 

their advirp ‘ eni Y were to ° much consulted formerly, now 

dlTain Th^r Un , hCeded , and CVen hcard w|h ill-humour, if not with 
at all” For AM?u nd -?^ at ^ ns receive evasive replies, or none 
Russia his trariV 1 amid had turned trom his tradilional allies to 
expense o ,! ' ?"? ?" Cmy ' Whose gating tactics, at the artful 
xpeasc of the rest, had won her increasing favour at the Porte, Mo« 
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momentously, the Sultan turned also to a new source of support in the 
increasing power of Germany, still dominated by Bismarck and now 
an active confederate of Russia, as of Austria, in the Triple Alliance 
of the Three Emperors. German influence was soon sealed at the 
Porte by the dispatch of German officers to train and develop the 
Ottoman army. 

In the aftermath of Berlin, Abdul Hamid had embarked on a delay¬ 
ing rear-guard action in his implementation of the terms of the treaty. 
His first setback, in 1880, was in Montenegro, which the treaty had 

• ■ . t ■ .1 • ■ ' a port on the Adriatic at 

Antivari. Lest this .should develop into a Russian naval base, it was 

ceded on the condition that it should not be used by Montenegrin or 
foreign warships. Abdul Hamid now emphatically refused to surrender 
the port. His refusal provoked a naval demonstration by the European 
powers before it. which he still disregarded. Eventually Britain, 
t rough Gladstone’s ambassador, Viscount Goschen, threatened that, 

U the Sultan did not yield, British ships would occupy another impor¬ 
tant Turkish port—which, as later revealed, was Smyrna. He still 
refused giving way that evening to a paroxysm of rage in which he 
aeciared that he would be happy to see London destroyed. But as the 
ntish fleet made ready to sail, a boat was seen at the last moment 
urrying out from the shore, with an official on board, frantically 
waving a paper. The Sultan had yielded. 

lnular delays from the palace of Yildiz attended the settlement of 
th! °f Greece, which had been deferred by the congress, since 

of L 7 S ^ ad a b s *ained front the war. Here Abdul Hamid’s tactics 

• eXp ,° ,ting disur % among the powers proved more effective. He 
Eoin C At pro P OS£d t0 ccde to Greece the whole of Thessaly and 
he n h AttCr prcdon S ed negotiations, with the Greek army mobilized, 
excln7 eVed ? setdcmem ceding all Thessaly but only a third of Epirus, 

' . ln j= districts inhabited by Moslems. But Greece still did not 

acquire Crete as she had hoped. 

less 7 lng Bu ^ ar ^ a ’ bis nearest European neighbour, the Sultan proved 
Velope 7bve. Here, following the Treaty of Berlin, a situation dc- 
u nder 7 bad several chances for intervention, at once 

each t' 7* 7 rms *be treaty and in the interests of his empire. But 
a ulGn r he C b°se, in a passive, obdurate spirit, to do nothing. In the 
range 7° US P r * nc ipality of Northern Bulgaria, beyond the Balkan 
atoF’ J s f^ med at brst as though the influence of “Russia the Liber- 
b<» r p ou . sur cly predominate. Its prince was Alexander of Batten- 

e,ected by a Bulgarian assembly which he later 
tfie pow* , !* ad at first *be backing of the Russians, who acted as 
er ehind his throne, and pursued the political tactics of play- 
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ing off prince against people in the name of the Tsar, But Alexander 
had a Germanic contempt for the Russians and resented their pre¬ 
dominance, complaining that “all the scum of Russia has taken refuge 
here and has tainted the whole country.” Nor did the Bulgarians long 
tolerate these alien taskmasters, with their tactless, domineering ways 
and their imperious interference with the conduct of a supposedly 
liberal government. Had they merely exchanged one form of bondage 
for another, freed from subjection to the Turks as rayas just to be 
treated by the Russians as low-grade Asiatics? They soon came to 
prefer the Battenberg “Alexander the Liberator,” revering his portrait 
in their homes, while the country began to ring with the nationalist 
cry of “Bulgaria for the Bulgarians!” 

This crystallized into a movement for union between the two Bul¬ 
garian states, North and South, as established at Berlin. South of the 


Balkan range lay the richer territory of Eastern Rumelia, the auton¬ 
omous Bulgarian state still under the Sultan’s protection. Russian 
troops had remained here only until its constitution was established. 
Then Abdul Hamid appointed as its Christian governor one Gavril 
Pasha, familiar to the Turks as the “Schoolmaster President” of their 
mixed courts. On arrival in Philippopolis he exchanged the official 
Turkish fez for the Bulgarian kalpak. He was tolerated by the nation¬ 
alist inhabitants, only for fear that the Sultan might otherwise send 
troops into Rumelia, as the treaty entitled him to do, and so defeat 
the Bulgarian army, on which they depended. 

They were nonetheless impatient for union, and the Porte precipi¬ 
tated demands for it by insisting on the Turkish right to veto Rumefiot 
egislation. Meanwhile, the Sultan issued a provocative order forbid- 
ing the display of the Bulgarian flag. Defiantly the people continued 
to hoist it in Philippopolis, the capital, and Bulgarian troops, un- 
opposed, staged a “bloodless revolution” amid nationalist cries of 

sisienrJ'I? A few days ,aler Kin S Alexander, on the in- 

nnnnil / Stambulov, the leader of the rebels, marched into Philip- 
" acc ! aimcd as ruler of Eastern Rumelia, while the 

S y enthusiastically approved the union. Meanwhile Gavril, the 

umnh ™° r ’ had been drawn through the streets in mock tri* 
fi tb an unsh eathed sword by his side, to be conveyed back 

Here w fr ° miC ^ Turkey and there t0 resume his fez ’ 

l af P° nt t0 the °«oman Empire which was above all a 

defend the^H ° f the Bcr, «n Treaty. The Bulgarians made ready to 
position in tii VCS . ln tbe belief that the Sultan, having shown his op* 
Sate fr 1' 7°*’ W ° Uld n ° W assert his 'reaty rights, held under 

by sendin g in Turkish troops. But * 

of the Buloirin U ^ am,d ’ so l et it be known, feared a repetwo 
g n massacres, which had so enraged the powers, at th 
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hands of his undisciplined soldiery. Instead he accepted the fail 
accompli, appointing Prince Alexander as governor of Eastern Ru- 
melia for a f ve-year term, while from now onward the assemblies of 
the two statts met as one body in Sofia. 

This aggrandizement of Bulgaria into so large a state fired the 
jealous indignation of her neighbour, Serbia, whose ruler. Prince 
Milan, demanded territorial compensation, then launched an attack 
from the west across the Bulgarian frontier. The Bulgarians were 
caught at a disadvantage, since the Russians in their indignation at 
Alexander’s success had withdrawn all their officer instructors from 
the Bulgarian army. Nonetheless, fired with nationalist zeal and with 
Prince Alexander to command and inspire them, they fought back 
stubbornly against the more experienced Serbian troops. Within three 
days, in a pass at Sliynitsa on the road to Sofia, they had driven them 
back across the Serbian frontier and were in a position to advance 
along the road to Belgrade. Here Austria, as the protector of Serbia, 
intervened to restore peace, and the status quo was resumed. Such, 
saving it from a defeat by the Serbs which might have led to the im¬ 
position upon it of an Austro-Hungarian protectorate, was the vic¬ 
torious baptism by fire of the Bulgarian nation. 

For the second time Abdul Hamid had allowed his sovereign right 
of entry to go by default. He contented himself with protests and de- 
ensive measures at home. His inaction, inglorious though it was, 
now suited the Western powers, Britain included. Lord Salisbury came 
o favour a united, nationalist Bulgaria as a more effective barrier 
against Russia in the Balkans than a frontier left unguarded by Turks, 
f e Uctanl to draw the sword since their military strength, as his am¬ 
bassador saw it, was being “quietly dried up.” ’ 

he Tsar had been enraged by Prince Alexander’s audacious coup 
eta/. In retaliation, backed by his military attache in Sofia, Russian 
icers hatched a conspiracy against Alexander. They kidnapped the 
him Ce * ^ orted to sign a document of abdication, and transported 
th e r 3 u r ? SS lhe Russian frontier But in rhe resulting political confusion 
his % ^tambulov so roused Bulgarian popular clamour as to achieve 
had rCtUrn> - W * tb su ^ se Q uent arrest and imprisonment of those who 
the j COnsp * red a gainst him. Alexander, however, weakened. Weary of 
Rus - ard s°f his equivocal position, fearing assassination or even a 
tion^d ' 1 ,niIitary occu P a tion if he remained, he confirmed his abdica- 
Russi 1Sconcerdn g Bulgarian opinion by a message to the Tsar: “As 
hands 3 f aVe me my crown f am prepared to give it back into the 
him j lts sove reign.” Then he named a trio of regents to succeed 
\ and left Bulgaria, never to return. 

beaded h°^° Wed 3 conRjsed interregnum under the three regents, 
by Stambulov, pending elections by the assembly to choose a 
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Already, with no such deliberate intent but in the same 
passive, prevaricating style of diplomacy, the Sultan was turning away 
also from the African continent. Here he was to lose Tunis, over 
which France assumed a protectorate, and above all Egypt,’ “the 
brightest jewel in the Sultan’s crown.” The ruling khedive of Egypt, 
still under his nominal sovereignty, was Ismail Pasha, whose dynasty’ 
founded by Mehmcd Ali, had reigned over the country for half a 
century past. Ismail, like the recent Sultans themselves, had through 
his extravagances run deeply into debt, contracting loans which 
amounted to close on a hundred million pounds. By 1876, the year 
of the 1 urkish government’s own default, he was virtually bankrupt 
and, following a plan prepared by an international commission of the 
Egyptian public debt, was obliged to place the administration of his 
nances under the dual control of a British and a French controller- 
general. On their insistence a new cabinet was formed with a British 
minister of finance and a French minister of public works. When, in 
Up' Ismail dismissed the two ministers in an attempt to form an 
a 'Egyptian cabinet, the British and French governments officially 
a v ' s f^ h ,m “to abdicate and to leave Egypt.” They were supported 
ln 111S the other European powers. 

.on certain specified conditions, he refused to abdicate, the two 
governments would be obliged to address themselves to the Sultan. 

. .P ,n 8 to £ain time, Ismail himself—through an agent bearing costly 
1 ev referred the matter to the Sultan as an attempt by two foreign 
th p S t0 overr ^ e his sovereign rights. In his habitual misreading of 
p 0 C w ; Ur °Pean mind it had not occurred to Abdul Hamid that the 
ercj CrS C0U ^ P r csume to carry out such a deposition without his sov- 
and^° COnsent- Greatly alarmed at the consequent threat to his power 
of»J Dr ?‘ st, 2 e » both at home and abroad, he summoned his Council 
^bduM? 61 ^ W -° a £ reec * that the step should be avoided if possible. 

Hamid, temporizing as usual, proposed negotiations for delay, 
theod ° ne a ^ one atnong his ministers, a Greek Christian named Cara- 
b oldlv m ' Vh ° had been h * s Minister Foreign Affairs at Berlin, 
l hat. at this moment of urgency, any attempt at delay 
It Wfls 1c fata h driving the powers to act without the Sultan’s consent. 
a mon ient for an audacious decision, and the Sultan was finally 
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induced to issue a firman, proclaiming the deposition of Ismail and the 
choice of his son Tewfik to succeed him. Thus at the eleventh hour 
the Sultan forestalled intervention by the powers, and so saved his 
sovereign face. 

Two years later a new crisis developed in which his sovereignty was 
once again at issue. Discontent with conditions in the army among its 
native Egyptian officers provoked a nationalist coup d'etat led by 
Ahmed Arabi, a colonel who was a fellah by origin, against the new 
Khedive Tewfik. This achieved the dismissal of his prime minister and 
undermined the authority of the khedive himself. Following the revolt. 
Gladstone and his noninterventionist ministers were at first prepared 
for no more than diplomatic action, insisting that any military inter¬ 
vention in Egypt was the responsibility'' of its sovereign the Sultan 
alone. Early in 1882, despite Gladstone’s reluctance and in response 
to pressure from the French, whose own interests were opposed to the 
Sultan, the British and French governments confirmed to the khedive 
their support for him and the continuation of the present system of 
financial control. 


This provoked a further explosion in Egypt, in which Arabi, with 
his cry of “Egypt for the Egyptians,” forced on the khedive a strong 
nationalist government, with himself as minister of war. Britain and 
France now sent warships to Alexandria to keep order, and with 
the hope of reestablishing the khedive’s authority. But in this they 
failed, and the military party remained firmly entrenched, unleashing 
new forces of public disorder. It was believed that Arabi intended the 
expulsion of all Christians. Army officers pressed for the deposition 
of the khedive. The continued presence of the foreign warships kindled 
the xenophobia of the Egyptian mob. Europeans were molested and 
spat upon in Alexandria, where large numbers had taken refuge from 
the confusion inland. A sheikh cried aloud in the streets: “Oh, Mos¬ 
lems, come and help me to kill the Christians!” The storm broke 
against them m a day of murderous riots, when some fifty Europeans 
were brutally massacred. 


Clearly the time had come to suppress Arabi by force. Since France 
° f plottin 2 an agreement with the nationalists—now re- 
-sed to cooperate, the task fell on Britain alone. This forced a reversal 

Rri kh V r l u y ° f GIadstonc - as the more forceful elements in the 
Bnu h Cabinet induced him to Intervene with drastic action. The 

worker'?' Seym ° Ur was instructed to demand the cessation of 
aimed l” the erection of forts at Alexandria, which w^ 

admhalPv ^u lWP fleetS> ° n lhe rejection of his demand tht 
refused * instruclion5 > by bombarding the city. The French 

quadron - ^ m the b i“bardment, and withdrew their naval 
squadron soon afterward-to the relish of Abdul Hamid, convinced 
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that his empire would forever be preserved through such dissensions 
between the major Christian powers. Meanwhile, Arabi was declared 
a rebel by the khedive, who proclaimed a holy war against him. 

Earlier, the British and French governments had convoked a con¬ 
ference of the powers in Istanbul, to seek a solution to the Egyptian 
crisis with the Sultan’s cooperation. The Sultan refused to join in the 
conference, evading the issue by sending two separate commissioners 
with contradictory instructions to Egypt, where neither achieved any¬ 
thing. Without his representation, the conference discussed the need 
for armed intervention to keep order in Egypt, and invited him to send 
troops for the purpose. When, after three weeks of “fatuous and oc¬ 
cult devices," he eventually agreed to appoint a representative, it was 
too late to delay the planned bombardment of Alexandria—a* course 
of action which again he could not imagine that Britain would take 
without his consent. 


It now remained for Britain alone, without French support—hence 
at the eventual expense of the Anglo-French dual control—"to en¬ 
deavour,” in Gladstone’s words, “to convert the present state of Egypt 
from anarchy and conflict to peace and order ” His government 
planned only a temporary occupation of Egypt, to secure its future 
good government. While military preparations proceeded, over the 
next two months. Lord DufTerin, ambassador to the Porte, persisted 
m his efforts to persuade the Sultan to make it a joint occupation, 
through the dispatch with the British force of a Turkish detachment. 

I his could vindicate his sovereign rights over Egypt and at the same 
jime confirm Britain’s respect for the integrity and independence of 
ns empire. A military convention to this effect was negotiated and 
fawn up for the Sultan’s signature. But Abdul Hamid, apparently 
under the illusion that Britain would not venture to act without him, 
elayed this agreement through persistent objections and minute alter¬ 
ations in the text, dragging on until the crucial moment at which Lord 
fanville, the British foreign secretary, was able, in a dispatch to his 
□assador, to presume that “the emergency having passed, His 
ujesty would not now consider it necessary to send troops to Egypt.” 

or on that day, September 13, 1882, General Sir Garnet WoLseley, 
“ vm g previously reached Alexandria, transported a British expedi- 
1 ° nary f° rc e down the Suez Canal to Ismailia, whence it moved in- 
T^i » tp Wy to destroy the Egyptian army of Arabi in the battle of 
a _ . Kebir. Next day a British cavalry force entered Cairo. Yet 
gain Sultan Abdul Hamid had missed his chance, to his own humilia- 
now and ra ® e * against Britain, but to the relief of the khedive, who 
to _. n,a dea triumphant reentry into his capital. The Sultan had yet 
anri himself to the marked differences in tempo between Eastern 
a Western diplomacy. 
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It was from the outset Britain’s genuine intention, as agreed bv 
both parties, to withdraw her forces from Egypt as soon as it became 
possible to establish a stable native administration, still under Turkish 
sovereignty. While Abdul Hamid intrigued through his agents in Cairo 
against British rule, Lord Dufferin drew up a plan for the introduction 
into the country of a measure of Egyptian self-government, while the 
British military authorities discussed a timetable for the evacuation 
within two or three years. When a Conservative government came to 
power in 1885, Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister dispatched Sir 
Henry Drummond-Wolff on a special mission to Istanbul. His task 
was to seek, still in a spirit of Anglo-Turkish friendship, an agreement 
between the two countries, to their mutual interest, which would con¬ 
firm the Sultan’s rights over Egypt while still preserving British influ¬ 
ence. 

A preliminary convention was soon agreed for the dispatch of 
British and Turkish commissioners to Egypt, to supervise the reform 
of its army and administration. But some time was to elapse before 
the start of serious negotiations. These led in 1887 to the signature 
of an Anglo-Turkish convention, subject to ratification by the two 
respective sovereigns. Under this it was agreed that, unless prevented 
by some serious internal or external danger to Egypt, the British gov- 
ernment would withdraw its forces within three years, with an in- 
e ni e rig t to reenter the country if it were threatened by invasion 
• oraestlc isorder. The withdrawal was to be accompanied by an 

the^rr 1Q , na gl J ara J ltec Egyptian neutrality, and thus depended on 
the acceptance by the European powers of the agreed terms of the con- 
Veil non, 


no " S ,mp led special status in Egypt for Britain, it was 

Dressurr f L 0PP < 0! f d b> ' France ’ whosi: ambassador at the Porte put 
" , lhc Julian, m menacing concert with his Russian col- 
g , to refuse his consent. Thus intimidated, Abdul Hamid refused 

kev's hph 8 if If o e Cleventh hour — to ratify the convention on Tur- 
tasdc unfnifi H ! nr u y Drumm ond-Wolff left for England with his 
roubkdt ‘ he British occu Pation of Egypt Continued, un- 

Abdu. H P f u r a " early withdrawal, 
malic victorv^! ' - W ° n at ^ rsl sccms 10 have prided himself on a dipl°’ 
Smiued ff r ' tain - »on came to realize that he had in fad 
for the reonenino » blum]er - He thus sent a request to I.ord Salisbury 
firmly declined Atm " CEOlla,ions - The Prime Minister politely but 
France and ^ t0 Secure British withdrawal by Turkey. 

problems inherent^nj' fiVe years came to n o ,hin g. and Lf 
«mie such as to preclude "f °‘ Egyptian administration of Egypf 

Control of the country, with a naval base at Alexandria, had be- 
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come increasingly necessary. For the Eastern Question had changed 
its direction. The axis of the international struggle for power had 
shifted from Turkey to Egypt, from the Bosporus to the Suez Canal 
from the Near to the Far East. The direct threat from the Russian 
to the Ottoman Empire and the consequent danger, which had per¬ 
sisted for a century past, of its encroachment through the Balkans or 
the Straits on the Mediterranean, now diminished as the Russians, in 
their imperial designs, looked farther eastward into Asia. This in turn 
shifted the hazards of an Anglo-Russian confrontation to the frontiers 
of India, thus giving greater importance to the sea-lanes which Egypt 
now' commanded. Egypt was in effect now commanded by Britain 
For 270 years it had been part of the Ottoman Empire. 'But now 
Sultan Abdul Hamid had relinquished the last semblance of Turkish 
authority over it. 

In his despotic isolation the Sultan, possessed by delusions as to 
his own infallibility in outwitting the foreigner, had consistently denied 
himself the benefits of wise, trustworthy counsel. Through a combina¬ 
tion of bad faith and obtuse diplomacy he had lost one opportunity 
after another in his conduct of foreign affairs. Of this Egypt had 
furnished a glaring example. Here, despite Britain’s consistent good¬ 
will and encouragement, Abdul Hamid had remained obdurate in his 
refusal to serve his own interests and those of his empire. In relinquish¬ 
ing his rights over Bulgaria, the gateway to his surviving Balkan 
possessions, his passive inclinations had doubtless been based on the 
more realistic conclusion that his empire in the West was doomed 
and its final loss could only be a matter of time. But his abandonment 
°f Egypt was at once needless and injudicious. 

Though his sovereignty over it was in secular terms now formal 
and largely symbolic, Egypt was in religious terms a symbol of cardinal 
miportance to the general policy which Abdul Hamid now sought to 
pursue. For in turning away from the remnants of his empire in Chris- 
‘an Europe, he had turned, with hopes of recovery or at least of 
survival, toward his Moslem empire in Asia, whose widespread do¬ 
minions remained largely intact. He was switching his center of gravity 
eastward, in the direction of Islam. Asia was the cradle not only of 
IS racc and of his dynasty, but also of his religion and that of the 
8 r e. at mass of his people. Their Sultan was the defender not only of 
eir lands and their lives but of their Faith. 

Hence the significance of Egypt. For Cairo had for more than a 
no u sand years been a great spiritual center of Islam, and for some 
enturies preceding the Turkish occupation the seat of its Caliphate. 
c trad ition prevailed that on his entry into Cairo in 1517 the Ottoman 
onqueror Selim I was formally recognized as caliph, by the last heir 
M thC Abbasid Caliphate, later receiving the homage of the sherif of 
V * ecca to become guardian of the holy places of Islam. This implied 
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for the house of Osman the spiritual leadership of the whole Moslem 
world Istanbul became widely—if questionably—acknowledged as 
the Abode of the Caliphate and the City of Islam, or “Islarabol.” 
Every Ottoman Sultan had, in his dual temporal and spiritual capacity, 
since' styled himself Sultan-Caliph. Acceptance of the rights of this 
claim was far from general among Moslem powers. But it was through 
the instrument of the Caliphate that Abdul Hamid now sought to re¬ 
assert the power and prestige of the house of Osman, not only in his 
own Asiatic dominions, but in the Islamic world as a whole. It was 
thus an ill-chosen moment gratuitously to sacrifice his temporal 
sovereignty over Egypt, the very source of that spiritual sovereignty 

which he derived from the Caliphate. 

Abdul Hamid’s reorientation of policy reflected a general reaction 
throughout the Islamic world against Western and Russian imperial¬ 
ism, with its increasing domination of Moslem territories, from North 
Africa to Central Asia and India. Turkey became a rallying point 
for its victims, who were encouraged to revere Abdul Hamid as a 
ruler who had broken free of the West. They saw besides that his 
empire was still, in the words of Arnold Toynbee, "by far and away 
the most powerful, efficient and enlightened Moslem state in exis¬ 
tence.” Following the failure of the Tanzimat reformers to resolve 
the conflict inherent in the duality of state and religion, Abdul Hami 
had swept it away with his own single absolutist rule. Reinforcing i 
with those instruments of power which were afforded by modem 
technical science, he pretended to a form of “constitutional absolut¬ 
ism,” imposing such reforms as he chose, still in the tradition of t e 
Tanzimat, mainly at the center and for the benefit of an increasing y 
bureaucratic elite. 


In the eyes of the mass of his subjects he had reestablished a strong, 
traditional Islamic regime, freed from foreign interference an ij 5 
fluence, which they could understand and respect as their own. 
their Sultan-Caliph his people recognized those personal qualities o 
austerity, sobriety, and piety which as Moslems, inspired by a tin 
tanical spirit, they were proud to respect. For the rest he was l°y a 
supported not only by his own ministers and governing establishing 
but by such forces outside it as the ulema. Loyal to him too was 
proliferating class of "men of religion,” at various levels, rc s P ec 
in the name of Islamic unity whether as descendants of the Pt°P 
or otherwise; also the scholars and mystics of the less orthodo 
colleges and dervish convents, several of whose orders were especi y 
favoured throughout his dominions. 

frnm !| C !!? lation of his capital Abdul Hamid turned all eyes aW > 

view, ,C H WeSt: 3S - a remole and alien wor,d - Its misguided P o1 . 

sored nr d ,1 “ lltu ^ 0ns and actions were sternly ignored by his ^ 
d press. His intelligentsia were indoctrinated with a belief m 
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superior culture of a medieval Islamic past. The Young Ottomans, 
in relating their plans for reform and modernization to the institutions 
of Islam, had admitted that they were in fact derived from the West. 
Abdul Hamid admitted no such thing. The Hamidian line was that 
Arab civilization was the source of European civilization, which took 
over from Islam not only its constitutional system but Arab science 
and technology—algebra, chemistry, and physics; such modern in¬ 
ventions as the compass and gunpowder; literature and the writing 
of history; everything indeed that was admired in the West. What 
then did the Moslems require from Europe, apart from a few inven¬ 
tions of their own upon which Europe had since tried to improve? 
A book repeating this thesis opened with the words, “The bases of 
contemporary civilization are nothing but the actions and traditions 
of Mohammed.” 

Such was a message that appealed to the Islamic world as a whole 
—a message later to be rationalized in terms of the ephemeral con¬ 
cept of Pan-Islamism. Here in the Ottoman Empire, still unimpaired 
in its Asiatic dominions, was a focal power to which Moslems could 
turn in their quest for reassurance, inspiration, and leadership. From 
the earliest years of his reign Abdul Hamid had envisaged such a 
role for himself and for his empire. Now, withdrawing back into that 
Anatolian heartland from which the Turks had first crossed into 
Europe, he enacted it with diligence, through widening contacts with 
those various Islamic communities which lay both within and beyond 
its far-flung frontiers. 

Abdul Hamid had first revealed his Islamic policy through his 
earlier appointment as Grand Vezir not of a Turk, as was the normal 
practice, or one of his own direct subjects, but a Circassian states¬ 
man, General Khair-ed-Din. who had earned distinction as chief 
minister of the bey of Tunis. The Sultan explained his departure 
from precedent by boldly proclaiming, in the relevant firman, his 
right as caliph to the services of all Sunni Moslems throughout Islam. 
He took increasing pains, in this context, to give preference in his 
administration and at his court to the employment not only of Mos¬ 
lems rather than Christians, but to Moslems of other races in his 
empire rather than Turks. Arab sheikhs from far afield were especially 
honoured with their own quarters in the imperial Seraglio. More and 
more the Sultan set himself to woo Moslem loyalty by concerning 
himself at home with the problems of Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, and 
other Moslems on the Christian marches of his empire, and abroad 
hy displaying a solicitous interest in the Moslem peoples of countries 
farther afield. The former Sick Man of Europe, back within his Is¬ 
lamic frontiers, now aspired to be the Strong Man of Asia. But in so 
do »ng he was to antagonize Europe and the civilized world of the 
w est more than ever^ before. For within those frontiers there still 
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thrived a large Christian minority which he increasingly mistrusted 
and treated as an obstacle to all his designs—the Armenian people. 


Armenia, geographically situated between East and West, at the 
confluence of warring imperialist tides, had lost its national inde¬ 
pendence five hundred years earlier. Now the bulk of its Christian 
population was divided between Turkey, Russia, and Persia, with no 
surviving Armenian state to which it could turn for protection. The 
Armenian population of the Ottoman Empire amounted to some two 
and a half million, of whom more than a million and a half had lands 
in its six eastern provinces, or vilayets. But in none of them did the 
Armenians enjoy a majority. Within their own homeland they lived 
everywhere as a religious minority among Moslems. The Armenians 
were no race of fighters, as the oppressed Christian minorities of the 
Balkans had been. Until the latter part of the nineteenth century 
their peasantry had remained politically quiescent, earning a reputa¬ 
tion for sobriety and thrift, like their brethren in the business com¬ 
munities of the cities. 


Nonetheless, as an Aryan race loyal to their religion and language 
and culture, they were a people of strong national pride. They felt 
themselves to be Europeans, and as time went on came to benefit 
from a Western education, not only in Catholic Europe itself but 
now here in the East, at the hands of American Protestant mission¬ 
aries. Kindling nationalist sentiment, this prompted their dispatch to 
the Congress of Berlin of an Armenian delegation, requesting the 
appointment of a C hristian governor-general—as in the Lebanon 
since its autonomy in 1861—to serve their interests in these eastern 
provinces. Though this met with no response, the European powers 
acknowledged the need of the Armenians for local improvements 
and reforms in their provinces, and for guarantees of their security 
against the Circassians and Kurds. Under the terms of the Berlin 
reaty the Porte was obliged to carry these into effect, and periodically 

o report the steps it took to the powers, who would superintend their 
application. 1 


, U , u ^ Hamid was obdurate in his refusal to implement any 
Arr>LP r0rn,SCS ' .^ !S S0 ^ e concession was to appoint to each of the 
monMhan r v c ln , ces . a subgovernor, who was in effect no 

dismissal if h U tanS puppet —°beying his orders, subject to instant 
and becomin C ,. Were }° venturc on steps or proposals of his own, 
1 "°? ,ronlcal| y as Evet Effendi otherwise "Mr, Yes, 
h . AbduT Ia C “T '^ Ce With his mastcr ’ s 11 " as soon clear 

i„. out anv sucT? r n ° ' mCntion under a "y circumstances of carry- 
at the behes of °r rmS ' he BerIin Trcat >' prescribed, certainly not 

with his sovereionf 6 . orelgn ambassadors who sought thus to interfere 
gnty, least of all to ameliorate the lot of the Armenians, 
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whom he thus came to regard with obsessive fear and malevolence 
It became a notorious fact that whenever representatives from a for¬ 
eign ambassador achieved the dismissal of an official for such an 
offense as ill-treatment of Armenians, the Sultan invariably promoted 
him to a higher and more lucrative post. 

Under the terms of the Cyprus Convention, with its similar under¬ 
takings to Britain alone, the British government sent consuls to these 
eastern provinces, whose reports confirmed the injustices endured 
by the Armenians in Turkish courts, and the gross discrimination 
against them in the assessment and collection of taxes and tithes by 
the corrupt Turkish and provincial authorities Moreover, in those 
remoter districts where Turkish authority was less effective, the 
Armenians suffered from ruthless exactions at the hands of the power¬ 
ful Kurdish chieftains and from depredations by their marauding 
tribesmen. Such disorder called for restraint of the Kurds through a 
reorganized police and gendarmerie. But British government protests 
were met by the Porte with a mere smoke screen of verbiage. Nec¬ 
essary measures, it was pretended, were in fact being taken, through 
the dispatch of competent officials in Kurdistan, thus ensuring secu¬ 
rity to these and other “faithful subjects of the Sultan.” But it was 
added that “whenever misdemeanours—which naturally occur in 
every country of the world—happen to be committed in Armenia, 
some over-zealous people appear to take it upon themselves to invent 
imaginary crimes in addition to the real offences, and to represent 
them before the eyes of Europe and the consuls on the spot as having 


actually occurred.” 

This blandly evasive response provoked, in 1880, a collective note 
from the ambassadors of the six treaty powers, voicing criticism and 
demanding specific reforms “to secure the life and property of the 
Armenians.” To this the Porte again made an equivocal reply, not 
even deigning to refer to the specified points at issue. Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, in his implacable ill will to the foreigner, was now avenging 
de feats in the field and at the conference table with an adamant refus 
to countenance, within his own frontiers, foreign supper or 

remaining Christian subjects. Nor, it becan, V C ' h ea L W “U r rco“d 
effective step, short of armed intervention, whic P - 

** on their behalf. Lord Salisbury, forced to the fedute of 

he powers to implement their guarantee, expressed r g 
^Id not sail the Fleet across the Taurus mountains 
returning to power, fared no better, first reducing the f specialJtaW 

of his military consuls, then abolishing them a of!i . .. 

; e '«rm by the Turks were described in a cOnsula report ^ Per 
fc « farce,” while many of their local offic.als could ne.ther read 
Write 

^ 1882 a further effort was made by the powers to gain acceptance 
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for a reform plan. But this time it was thwarted from within their 
own ranks by Bismarck, who expressed readiness to cooperate with 
the British on any issue except that of pressing Armenian reforms 
on the Sultan. This was a refusal to which Gladstone deferred. The 
Armenians themselves tried in vain to achieve measures of reform 
by peaceful means, making it clear to the Turks that they sought no 
political autonomy but only personal security. They declared that 
they had no wish to pass under the rule of the Russians, who in 
any event did not encourage them to do so. For they were seek¬ 
ing to impose the Russian Orthodox faith on their own Armenian 
subjects, and so to neutralize their national consciousness. Thus for 
the remainder of the decade the condition of the Armenians con¬ 
tinued to worsen, at the hands of their predatory Moslem neighbours 
and of the Sultan's hostile government. 


Clearly the time had now come for the Armenians in Turkey to 
organize themselves on some kind of political basis. They began to 
form local nationalist groups and secret societies, gaining an impetus 
from their fellow Armenians in Russia, mainly in the Caucasus, whose 
concepts of revolution, at once socialist and anarchist, were well in 
advance of their own Soon they were spreading across the frontier 
to such centers as Erzurum and Van, with the aim of rousing Turkish 
Armenians to the defense of their natural “homeland.” 

In 1881 an organization named the Protectors of the Fatherland 


was thus formed in Erzurum. Its object was to defend the Armenian 
population against the Kurds and Turks, and its revolutionary motto 
was ‘Liberty or Death!” The first effective Armenian political party, 
founded in Van in 1885, was that of the Armenagans, whose ideas 
were spread through liberal channels abroad, leading to the formation 
in London of the Armenian Patriotic Society of Europe. Their ex¬ 
plicit objective was to “win for the Armenians the right to rule over 
t emselves, through revolution.” But their outlook was overmoderate, 
and they still relied, somewhat ingenuously, on the great powers to 
urt er their aims. In 1887 a more ruthless organization was formed 
? Armenian on Marxist lines, in Geneva. Developing into 

• !revolutionary socialist party in the Ottoman Empire, its ob¬ 
jective was the establishment through revolution of a unified Ar¬ 
menian socialist state, carved out of Turkish territory. Its mouthpiece 
* * j T na1 ’ Polished abroad, named Hunchak, or “Bell,” which 
E tk u He Party ltS resoundin g name. 

link.in ,u nChaks ' vere a n international movement with widespread 
Amerira H r ? P ‘ taS of Euro P^ together with agents as far afield as 
such retl 11 WaS m praclice at home herc in the Caucasus that 
raids Am UPS Pr ° Ved lhe more active > with the organization of 
into Ottoman territory and gestures of defiance by Hunchaks 
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against Ottoman authority, not only in Erzurum, “the capital of 
Turkish Armenia.” but as far westward as Istanbul and the other 
urban centers of Turkey. These activities culminated in the foundation 
in Tiflis, in 1890, of an Armenian Revolutionary Federation, or 
Dashnaktsutium, whose adherents became known as Dashnaks. At 
first they combined together the various radical groups. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the Dashnaks, ideologically more nationalist than socialist, split 
with the Hunchaks, but for the overriding general aim of an armed 
struggle for Armenian freedom. “The Armenian,” they went so far 
as to proclaim, “is no longer imploring. He now demands, with gun 
in hand.” No longer prepared to await help from the powers, which 
was not to materialize, he took the destiny of his race into his own 
hands. 

Alarmed at this insubordination of his Armenian subjects, whose 
cleverness had long aroused his mistrust, Abdul Hamid responded 
with the sly policy of exploiting the differences between Moslem and 
Christian. Using the Kurds as a deliberate instrument of division and 
rule, he sanctioned their attacks on the Armenians by starting, in 
1891, to recruit an armed force of irregulars from among the Kurdish 
tribesmen. Named the Hamidiye, the “men of the Sultan,” they were 
formed into cavalry regiments which by the end of 1892 comprised 
in all some fifteen thousand men, and which continued to increase 
year by year. In their gaudy uniforms these wild men from the east 
were soon attracting uneasy attention as they swaggered through the 
Christian quarters of Istanbul. In Armenia they spread fear through 
the open avowal that their official task was to suppress the Armenians, 
and that they were assured of legal immunity for any acts of oppres¬ 
sion against the Christian population. 

Meanwhile, in 1893 the Armenian revolutionaries went beyond 
mere raids with a plot to stir up a Moslem revolt, in central and 
western Anatolia. They launched it by posting seditious placards on 
the walls of the towns and by calling upon all Moslems to rise against 
the Sultan’s oppressive rule. Of this ingenuous conspiracy the only 
effect was the arrest and imprisonment of large numbers of Armenians 
throughout Anatolia. Here was a serious setback to organized Ar¬ 
menian resistance. But such threats of disorder served as a pretext, 

111 1894, for an atrocious campaign of massacre, launched by the 
Sultan’s orders. 

In the region of Sasun, south of Mush, the exactions of the Kurdish 
chieftains had evolved into an organized system of tribute by black- 
Paid for their protection by the Armenian population. On top of 
hf s the Turkish authorities now chose to demand payment of arrears 
? government tax—which in the circumstances had for some years 
acen tacitly remitted. When the Armenians refused to submit to 
‘his double exaction, Turkish troops were called into the area, in 
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close concert with the Kurdish tribesmen. Soon they were indiscrim¬ 
inately slaughtering the helpless Armenians. The soldiers pursued 
them 'throughout the length and breadth of the region, hunting them 
“like wild beasts” up the valleys and into the mountains, respecting 
no surrender, bayoneting the men to death, raping the women, dash¬ 
ing their children against the rocks, burning to ashes the villages from 
which they had fled. For this operation the Turkish commander, Zeki 
Pasha, was awarded an appropriate gratuity by the Sultan. 

Leakage of the news of these first Armenian massacres, which the 
Porte had hoped to brush aside as a trifling incident, aroused strong 
liberal protests throughout Europe, prompting demands by the three 
powers—Britain, France, and Russia—for a commission of enquiry. 
This was duly appointed by the Sultan, in 1895, “to enquire into the 
criminal conduct of Armenian brigands"—thus hoping to preempt 
further investigation and prove the Porte’s version of events. Follow¬ 
ing this mockery of justice the powers, reinforced by mass meetings 
in London and Paris, put forward a scheme for Armenian reform, 
which the Sultan made a show of accepting in a watered-down ver¬ 


sion, with a profusion of unfulfilled paper promises. 

Meanwhile, the Armenians themselves, led by the Hunchaks, 
staged a demonstration as they marched through the city of Istanbul 
to present a petition to the Porte, voicing their protests and demands 
for reform. Despite counsels of patience from their Patriarch, the 
demonstrators got out of hand when one of them (from Sasun) 
shouted “Liberty or Death!” The cry was taken up by the rest, break¬ 
ing into a revolutionary song and provoking intervention by the police, 
who bludgeoned many of them to death on the spot. Meanwhile, the 
fanatical Moslem elements, without police intervention, ran wild 
through the streets, routing out Armenians and slaughtering them 
with clubs. There followed ten days of violence and terror, from 
which Armenians by the thousand took refuge in their churches, 
persuaded to emerge only by guarantees for their safety from th e 
foreign embassies, on condition that they lay down their arms. 

This coincided with the news, from the captain of a foreign vessel, 
of a great massacre in Trebizond. Powerless, he had watched as 
Armenian fugitives, swimming out to his ship, were knocked on the 
nead by Moslem boatmen or forced underwater till they drowned. 
Neariy a thousand had been killed in the town, many of them burned 
n their houses, when an armed force of Turks, with indigenous La/ 
for fr0m . the mountains, broke into the Armenian quarter and 

auenbv u Pt K Up “ murderous fusillade, despoiling and subse- 

quen.ly guttrng by fire the Armenian shops in the market. . 

mal acres .w ' hr °ughout eastern Turkey a series of organized 

W1,h Ihe Sultan’s pretended acceptance of * 
new plan from the powers for Armenian reform. A telltale feature 
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of them all was that they began and ended, as a matter of routine, 
with a bugle call, like any planned military operation. For such indeed 
they were. Here were no fortuitous police measures, forced on the 
authorities by outbreaks among the Sultan's Armenian subjects. Here 
on the contrary was an official campaign by force of arms against 
the Armenians as against any foreign enemy, calculated and con¬ 
ducted in response to his orders, closely coordinated among his 
military forces in the Armenian centers of the six eastern provinces. 

Their tactics were based on the Sultan’s principle of kindling reli¬ 
gious fanaticism among the Moslem population. Abdul Hamid briefed 
agents, whom he sent to Armenia with specific instructions as to how 
they should act. It became their normal routine first to assemble the 
Moslem population in the largest mosque in a town, then to declare, 
in the name of the Sultan, that the Armenians were in general revolt 
with the aim of striking at Islam. Their Sultan enjoined them as good 
Moslems to defend their faith against these infidel rebels. He pro¬ 
pounded the precept that under the holy law the property of rebels 
might be looted by believers, encouraging Moslems to enrich them¬ 
selves in the name of their faitli at the expense of their Christian 
neighbours, and in the event of resistance, to kill them. Hence, 
throughout Armenia, “the attack of an ever increasing pack of wolves 
against sheep.” 

On the other hand Abdul Hamid so perverted a further Moslem 
principle as to offer his enemies, at the point of the bayonet, the 
choice between death and forcible conversion to Islam—a practice 


previously renounced, under British pressure, by Sultan Abdul Nlejid. 
It was an alternative preferred by those families in the villages who 
lacked the true spirit of resistance, for all the consequent sacrifice of 
their independent identity as members ol a Christian community. 

The conduct of these operations was placed in the hands of Shakir 
Pasha, one of the Sultan’s more sinister advisers, who had once served 
hi m as ambassador in St. Petersburg. His ostensible post was that of 
"inspector of certain localities in the provinces of Asiatic '^key’ 
in connection with the Sultan’s own pretended reform plans. Under 
[his cover his actual role was the planning and execution of massacres 
in each specified locality. Their objective, based on the convenient 
consideration that Armenians were now tentatively starting to ques¬ 
tion their inferior status, was the ruthless reduction, with a view to 
elimination, of the Armenian Christians, and the expropriation o 

^cir lands for the Moslem Turks. . M 

p Each operation, between the bugle calls, followed a «mte partem 
Plrs < into a town there came the Turkish troops for the purpose of 
^assacre; then came the Kurdish irregulars tm4 Wbcsmc" for 
Purpose of plunder. Finally came the holocaust, by fire and desmic ion 
* hlc h spread, with the pursuit of fugitives and mopping-up operation , 
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throughout the lands and villages of the surrounding province. This 
murderous winter of 1895 thus saw the decimation of much of the 
Armenian population and the devastation of their property in some 
twenty distinct districts of eastern Turkey. Often the massacres were 
timed for a Friday, when the Moslems were in their mosques and 
the myth was spread by the authorities that the Armenians conspired 
to slaughter them at prayer. Instead they were themselves slaughtered, 
when the Moslems emerged to forestall their design. The total number 
of victims was somewhere between fifty and a hundred thousand, 
allowing for those who died subsequently of wounds, disease, expo¬ 
sure, and starvation. 

In each of thirteen large towns the numbers of those dead ran 


well into four figures. In Erzurum, the bazaar of a thousand shops 
was looted and wrecked by the Moslems, while some three hundred 
Christians were buried the next day in a single massed grave. 

Cruellest and most ruinous of all were the massacres at Urfa, where 
the Armenian Christians numbered a third of the total population. 
Here in December, 1895, after a two-months siege of their quarter, the 
leading Armenians assembled in their cathedral, where they drew up 
a statement requesting Turkish official protection. Promising this, 
t ie Turkish officer in charge surrounded the cathedral with troops. 

len a large body of them, with a mob in their wake, rushed through 
t e Armenian quarter, where they plundered all houses and slaugh¬ 
tered all adult males above a certain age. When a large group of 
>oung Armenians were brought before a sheikh, he had them thrown 
own on their backs and held by their hands and feet. Then, in the 
words of an observer, he recited verses of the Koran and “cut their 
throats after the Mecca rite of sacrificing sheep.” 

icn t e bugle blast ended the day’s operations some three thou- 

rt u 8 ees poured into the cathedral, hoping for sanctuary. But 
l mor ™g a Sunday—a fanatical mob swarmed into the 
tinon rh* y . n ,° r ^ s ^ a . u £hter, rifling its shrines with cries of “Call 
Th.*n nS ° pr< ? vc himself a greater prophet than Mohammed, 
over th/L am T d 2 largC piIe of straw mattin 8 - which they spread 
Tlie wnr.fi ^l 0 J°? SeS and set ali ght with thirty cans of petroleum, 
crouched T r ihc where a crowd of women and children 

flames PunrriV ng tcrror ’ caught fire, and all perished in the 

in the afternoon the bu « le bleW 
quarter to n. d I he M “' lem ofr ' cials proceeded around the Armenian 
out 126 co S C T th , at the massacres were over. They had wiped 
the total ensn fami les ’ Wlthou t a woman or a baby surviving, and 

cathedral Z V" U ’ C t0wn ' includi "g slaughtered to the 

Onlvt " , l ° dghl th ° Usand dead - 

This was in the P aCC Were Armenia ns themselves the aggressors. 

the mounta '" Alness of Zeitun, in the former province 
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of Cilicia, where a force of Armenians with a strong nucleus of 
Hunchaks took the offensive. They defeated a Turkish force in battle, 
elected the Turkish garrison from the citadel of Zeitun. captured four 
hundred Turkish prisoners, and changing into Turkish uniforms, 
looted and burned a neighbouring Turkish town, thus obtaining a wide 
measure of control over the district. The Turks finally advanced with 
a large force on Zeitun, bombarding its citadel after the Armenians 
had evacuated it and setting it on fire. But meanwhile the Armenian 
community in Istanbul had appealed for mediation by the foreign 
ambassadors, and it was agreed with the authorities that all in the 
district, whether Turk or Armenian, should surrender their arms, with 
a view to an amnesty. 


In August, 1896, the succession of Armenian massacres culminated 
in Istanbul itself. Once again, as in the previous year, the Turkish 
authorities were presented with a pretext for action by an Armenian 
revolutionary group. A small body of Dashnaks was so bold as to 
enter the Ottoman Bank, the stronghold of European capitalist enter¬ 
prise, during the lunch hour, for the ostensible purpose of changing 
money. Porters accompanying them carried sacks which contained, 
so they pretended, gold and silver coinage. Then at the blast of a 
whistle twenty-five armed men followed them into the bank, firing 
their guns and revealing that the sacks in fact were filled with bom s. 
ammunition, and dynamite. They declared that they were not ban 
robbers but Armenian patriots, and that the motive of their action 
was to bring their grievances, which they specified in two documents, 
to the attention of the six European embassies, putting forward de¬ 
mands for political reform and declaring that, in the absence ot for¬ 
eign intervention within forty-eight hours, they would s inn rom 


no sacrifice” and blow up the bank. 

Meanwhile, its chief director, Sir Edgar Vincent, had prudently 
escaped through a skylight into an adjoining budding. While his co 
leagues were held as hostages, he thence proceeded o c , 
Porte. Here he ensured that no police attack should be made on 
Dashnaks while they remained in the bank. Thus he secure 
permission to negotiate. The negotiator was the Hrs ra -, , 
the Russian embassy, who after gaining for them a nx P 
the Sultan and permission to leave the country, at resj 
kngth with some eloquence. Finally, with assurances o .. ’ 

he persuaded them to leave the bank. Retaining t Kir arms 
quishing their bombs, they proceeded quietly on board Sir Ed c ar 
Vincent’s yacht, later to be conveyed into exile in V ranc:e. 

As young men of ideals inexperienced in the wi es o P 
tation. they had failed to benefit their friends and had played ntc he 
hands of their enemies. For two days the streets ran with blood as 
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gangs of undisciplined ruffians, religious fanatics, and savage irregu- 
lars'raged through the Armenian quarter of the capital, brandishing 
murderous cudgels and knives and iron bars. Without interference 
from the police or the soldiery, and indeed with their evident conni¬ 
vance and help, they bludgeoned to death any Armenian who crossed 
their path, breaking into houses to kill all that hid there, and leaving, 
strewn everywhere, a total of some six thousand corpses. On the 
second day of the massacre, the representatives of the six powers 
delivered protests to the Porte. These were at first disregarded. But 
in the evening a report that the British were landing marines to 
protect their own nationals resulted in orders for the killing to stop. 
At last the ambassadors, here on their own doorsteps, could see with 
their own eyes the true horror of those iniquities long perpetrated 
through the whole of Armenia, which the double-faced Sultan, be¬ 
hind the deceits of his official censorship, had sought to conceal from 
the world. An open telegram was now sent to him by the representa¬ 
tives of all the six powers, publicly demanding an immediate end to 
the massacre, with the threat that “its continuance meant danger 
to his throne and dynasty.” 

After it had ceased they presented the first of a series of collective 
notes to the Sublime Porte. In a detailed recital of evidence they 
established the fact that the “disturbances in Istanbul” were no spon¬ 


taneous fanatical outbreak but the product of a special force, “spring¬ 
ing up under the eyes of the authorities and with the co-opcration of 
certain of the latter’s agents,” Here was “an exceedingly dangerous 
weapon.” which might at any time be used against any of the foreign 
colonies, or indeed “even turn against those who tolerated its crea¬ 
tion.” The representatives of the powers thus demanded of the Porte 
that the origin of this organization should be sought out, and that 
the instigators and principal actors should be discovered and punished 
with the utmost vigour.” They offered to facilitate such an inquiry by 
the submission of evidence by eyewitnesses. In diplomatic language, 
they were in fact implying that Abdul Hamid was the author or at 
least the instigator of the Istanbul massacre. Their notes thus met 
with evasive replies, referring to attacks by Armenians on Moslems, 
and promising that both would be tried by a special tribunal. They 
sought to placate the powers through arrests among those dregs of the 
population that had obediently served the Sultan’s ends. 

Meanwhile, Libera] opinion in Britain had been aroused once more 
to a pitch of fever, crying for the Sultan’s dethronement. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, at the age of eighty-six, emerged from retirement to make at 
Liverpool a last great speech against the “unspeakable Turk.” whose 
empire deserved to be “rubbed off the map” as a “disgrace to civile 
/anon and a curse to mankind." He branded the Sultan as “Abdul 
Great Assassin," while the French pilloried him as “The R^ d 
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Sultan." He insisted on Britain’s duty, under the Cyprus Convention, 
to intervene against the Sublime Porte, if necessary alone. Though at 
first there was talk of forcing the Dardanelles with the British fleet, 
it soon became evident that no power was prepared to use force on 
behalf of the Armenians or even to threaten it, beyond Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s admonitory hint to Abdul Hamid of the “ultimate fate of mis¬ 
governed countries.” 

Though Salisbury canvassed Russian support for the Sultan’s dep¬ 
osition, he would not pay the price of concessions with regard to the 
Straits; nor did Russia relish the idea of an independent Armenia, 
filling in Asia Minor the role of the new Bulgaria in Europe. Austria- 
Hungary was too much involved in the Balkans to risk action. France, 
with her Ottoman investments, preferred the status quo. Germany, in 
the hope of concessions in Asia Minor, retained the role of the Sul¬ 
tan’s protector. Ideas for a partition of the Ottoman Empire or for 
some form of international control of its territory thus came to 
nothing. After the failure of a final conference in 1897, to agree on 
the imposition on the Porte of a final reform scheme, no more was 
done to help the luckless Armenians. 

Once again disunity and indecision among the European powers 
gave the dwindling Ottoman Empire a further brief lease of life. 
Abdul Hamid’s implacable obstinacy had won him a negative vic¬ 
tory over the West. But the cold inhumanity of his actions had 
earned for him eternal disgrace in the eyes of the civilized world. 


(( 38 )) 


Among the European powers only one consistent ally now 
courted the Sultan’s favour. This was Germany. Though Bismarck 
had for some tw-enty years past kept an assiduous eye on the Ottoman 
Empire, this had reflected no positive designs for German expansion 
at Turkish expense. It was aimed rather at assuming some share of 
the dwindling political influence of Britain. Otherwise he had been 
guarded in his Eastern commitments. Having served as “honest 
broker" at the Berlin Congress, Bismarck saw the role of the German 
Empire as that of arbiter of Europe, the dominant partner in an alli¬ 
ance with the Austro-Hungarian empire and the Balkan states. Here 
its main interest lay in the maintenance of a balance of power with 
Russia. In such a concept the Ottoman Empire played no relevant 
part; the Eastern Question, as Bismarck saw it, was “not worth the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.” 

But Kaiser Wilhelm II, who succeeded to the imperial throne in 
1888, had more extravagant ambitions and dreams. Encouraged by 
Marshal von der Goltz, who with a team of German officers had for 
five years past been training the Turkish army and modernizing it 
with arms and equipment made in Germany, the Kaiser planned fur¬ 
ther infiltration on a widespread scale. Asiatic Turkey should become 
a major sphere of German influence, not only in the strategic but in 
the economic, commercial, and technical fields. Soon, dismissing 
Bismarck—who deplored any such Pan-Germanic moves beyond the 
frontiers of Europe—Kaiser Wilhelm launched into an ambitious 
Drang nach Osten. Its chief German instrument was to be the Bagh¬ 
dad Railway, a line planned ultimately to link Berlin with the Persian 
Gulf. This fitted in with Abdul Hamid’s own plans now in progress 
for the construction of this and of other railways in general, together 
with roads and telegraphic communications, linking together his far- 
flung Asiatic dominions and thus facilitating at once their administra¬ 
te control and their economic development. 

Bor the construction of the railway, in a series of stages, a conces¬ 
sion was granted by the Sultan to the Deutsche Bank group. This was 
to lead, through the last decade of the nineteenth century, to an in¬ 
flux into the Ottoman Empire of German financiers, merchants, en¬ 
gineers, and experts in all such fields Meanwhile, despite Bismarck s 
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opposition, it led in the year following his accession to an official 
visit by Kaiser Wilhelm II to Sultan Abdul Hamid II in Istanbul. The 
Sultan—who had for some time past been transferring treasury bonds 
of his own into the neutral security of German banks—found ever ) 1 
reason to smile upon the German race. Now he welcomed their em¬ 
peror and his empress with true imperial hospitality. To house them 
he built, within the grounds of Yildiz, a large decorative kiosk which 
amounted in effect to a small palace. He entertained them at a 
sumptuous state banquet, regaling them with European dishes served 
on bejewelled gold plates from Paris. When the empress was presented 
by the Sultan with a bouquet of flowers from the palace garden, 
she found a substantial diamond nestling amid their petals. 

Nine years later Kaiser Wilhelm paid a second official visit to the 
Sultan’s dominions, where the Baghdad Railway had now reached 
as far as Konya, in the center of Anatolia; where a German steamship 
service now operated between Hamburg and Istanbul; and where 
everywhere German exports to Turkey and Turkish exports to Ger¬ 
many were booming, to the profit of all strata of the Anatolian popu¬ 
lation. To Abdul Hamid the Kaiser was now doubly welcome, since 
Germany, alone among the powers, had refrained from protesting 
against his recent Armenian massacres. 


lhis time the Kaiser extended his visit to other parts of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. In the guise of a Christian pilgrim and crusader knight 
te made a spectacular entry into Jerusalem, where, after praying on 
his knees in the dust before the Holy City, he inaugurated a Lutheran 
J UT £ ' adroitl y changing his ground and his costume, he en- 
r i u C ^ os * em ^ of Damascus, where, arrayed in a turban, he 
Ef! t Paladin’s tomb. In implied public endorsement of the 

!r 7 P ^ amic policies, he promised to all of the three hufl- 
t u .f. on ‘ Ios,em s the German emperor’s eternal protection. He 
“ y ° bt t med the concessi °n for the next stage of the Baghdad 
eventual lhe direction of the Taurus Mountains and 

eventually of the Persian Gulf. 

of the Wv'r ® ovc ™|j le, yt» secure now in its possession and control 
lian railw'iv Rmri ^ hitbert0 fhown little concern over the Anato- 
and the Gulf n 6 prospect °f its possible extension to Mesopotamia 
to agreement ?T °T* Lord C ^on, as Viceroy, to negotiate 
wait at the thc Indian government and the sheikh of K u 

W3 l erS * By lhis thc “ ^reed to cede no 

sent, while simile 1VC n ° ^ orc *S n representative without British c0 
British interests thu? S » l ff Ctl ° DS were placed on th e sultan of Omam 
the Baghdad Railw« C ect, y e ty blocked in advance the terminus 

while shown conce^ ever to be com pleted. Russia had me* 

Conccrn lest the railway might serve the Turks as a 
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weapon against her in the Caucasus. She thus obliged them to accept 
a “Black Sea Agreement,” by which railway concessions in northern 
Anatolia would be granted only to Russian interests and to syndicates 
acceptable to the Tsar. 

Directly related to Abdul Hamid’s aspiring leadership of the Mos¬ 
lem world was another such hidden project, that of thc Hejaz Railway. 
Starting from Dama s scus, it was designed to serve all pilgrims to the 
holy shrines of Medina and Mecca, and so to make the Sultan's pres¬ 
tige as caliph a concrete reality, both within his own territories and 
beyond them—while at the same time strengthening his political hold 
over the Arab peoples in the Yemen and elsewhere. As a railway 
sacred in purpose, it was to be financed exclusively by contributions 
from the world of Islam and constructed by Moslem labour, including 
that of the Turkish army—but with the supervision and advice of 
foreign technicians. Started in 1901, the Hejaz Railway was com¬ 
pleted within eight years as far as Medina, enhancing the credit of 
Ottoman enterprise and inspiring reverence for the caliph in the eyes 
of Moslems far and wide. 

Germany, out of line with the other powers in the zealous pursuit of 
her own exclusive interests, studiously avoided condemnation of the 
Sultan when he flagrantly defaulted on treaty undertakings to his 
Christian subjects. She had refused support for the Armenians. Now 
she refused it successively for Crete and Macedonia, for which the rest 
of Europe sought the implementation of promised reforms. The island 
of Crete had been restive under Turkish oppression, erupting into 
periodic revolts from the Greek War of Independence onward. Since 
it was composed of a large Christian Greek-speaking majority, it 
might well have been incorporated into the kingdom of Greece under 
the Treaty of Berlin. For it was ruled in thc interests of a Moslem 
minority which amounted to less than 10 percent of the population. 

The Sultan was bent on the subjection of this Cretan Christian 
majority, as of his Armenian Christian minorities. But as a fighting 
race the Cretans resisted him stoutly. He thus found it politic to ap¬ 
pease them at intervals through the appointment of a Christian 
governor. But his tenure of office was usually brief and a Moslem 
soon replaced him. The Cretan majority, bent on Christian govern¬ 
ment. now pressed for annexation to Greece. The Greek government, 
fearful of war with Turkey, treated its claims with reserve. But when 
m 1889 an insurrection in the island precipitated a flood of Christian 
refugees to Athens, popular sympathy induced it to put claims before 
the Porte for justice and improved government for the Cretans. The 
Saltan in a firman confirmed previous empty promises and introduced 
some reforms, which failed to satisfy the Cretans but for the time 
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being calmed the revolt. After further disturbances the Sultan made 
plans to overrun the island with a force of Moslem irregular troops, 
as in Bulgaria twenty years earlier. 

Thus in 1896 the Christians rose once more in an insurrection— 
which was in fact to prove their last. Following massacres by Moslems 
in Canea and the destruction of much of its Christian quarter, this 
escalated into a civil war between the Christians and the Moslem 
Cretans, now supported by Moslem troops. The Christians appealed 
to the powers and proclaimed union with Greece. At this the Greeks 
sent troops to Crete, first a flotilla of torpedo boats to intercept 
Turkish reinforcements, then a land force with orders to occupy the 
island. The admirals of the five powers, whose ships were in Cretan 
waters, occupied the port of Canea. To the east of them the Germans 
pressed, with the Russians, for an international blockade to force a 
Greek withdrawal. But British pressure helped to secure a demand by 
the five powers for Cretan autonomy, conditional on the withdrawal 
of all Greek and a large number of Turkish forces. This the Sultan 
had eventually to accept. 


Meanwhile, in Greece itself, popular clamour was calling for war 
with Turkey. Neither king nor Sultan wanted war, but the hand of 
the Greek government was forced by its Hellenic nationalist elements. 
Nationalist bands crossed the frontier into Macedonia and Thessaly 
and in the spring of 1897 Turkey declared war against Greece. A 
mere Thirty Days War, it was a disaster for the Greeks. The Greek 
navy, though superior to that of the Turks, achieved little—perhaps 
owing to pressure from the powers. On land the Greek forces fled in 
disorder from both Epirus and Thessaly. Panic reigned in Athens as 
t e urks swiftly advanced But the powers intervened to impose an 
armistice. Six months later a peace treaty was signed in Istanbul. It 
inflicted upon the Greeks a substantial financial indemnity. But the 
Turks wnhdrew from both Thessaly and Epirus and were content 
with the cession of a small strip of adjoinina territory. At once the 

JearT T SaVed and the of the Sultan raised, after 

* J of defeat, by a military triumph in the field which in fact he 
owed to the Germans. 


dseP dragged on for a year longer. Germany 

the : u P h olding the Sultan, defected from the concert of 

own forefs nf pr0test - at tJlcir Philhellenic policy, and removed their 
own forces of occupation from the island. 

tonomouT^rrMp 8 P °^ ers sou S ht an appropriate governor for an au- 
disturbances whirh^ thc Sultan ’ s suzerainty. Following Moslem 
powers instruct the death of the British vice-consul, the 

the island which th L Su tan l ^ at Turkish forces must evacuate 

Installed as ^ hey A e /f ntua,ly did * Prince George of Greece 

as governor. Abdul Hamid had effectively lost Crete. Athens 
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rejoiced at the restoration of Cretan freedom for the first time since 
the Roman conquest, nineteen hundred years earlier. 

Of Turkey in Europe only one major province now remained to the 
Ottoman Empire. This was Macedonia, a focal pivot of the Balkans. 
The adjoining states of Bulgaria and Serbia had achieved, since their 
liberation from Turkish rule, notable order and progress. Far from 
following their example, thc province of Macedonia regressed steadily 
under a government which grew ever more rapacious, corrupt, and 
incompetent, outdoing all such flagrant misgovernment as had led to 
the loss of those other provinces. The Turkish troops were left un¬ 
paid, becoming a burden to the population on whom they were 
quartered; justice in the law courts for Christian subjects barely 
existed, and lawless exactions by Moslems were rife. They had ap¬ 
propriated lands from Christian peasants, who were denied all means 
of redress. Abdul Hamid did little or nothing to remedy such abuses. 
They resulted in a continuous emigration of Christians into the ad¬ 
joining free states, particularly Bulgaria, where nearly one-half of the 
population of Sofia soon consisted of refugees from beyond the fron¬ 
tier. 

Macedonia, epitomizing in miniature the Ottoman Empire itself, 
was compounded of a polyglot mixture of overlapping races and lan¬ 
guages and religions, with imprecise geographical divisions among 
them, which were in continual conflict at once with each other and 
with the Turkish provincial government. Across its third frontier lay 
Greece, whose culture had in the past largely predominated. But the 
predominance, further weakened by the recent Greco-Turkish war, 
was now challenged by that of the Slavs, who represented thc largest 
Christian clement. Bulgarian national sentiment had lately been ac¬ 
knowledged in Macedonia by the creation of a Bulgarian exarchate, 
to counterbalance the authority of the Greek Patriarchate. This was 
now exploited by the Porte to encourage Bulgarian at the expense of 
Greek influence, and in the course of the 1890’s they sanctioned the 
creation of seven Bulgarian bishops. Meanwhile, the Serbs secured 
for the first time a bishopric to represent their own Church. Such 
^ere the ingredients of a conflict in Macedonia between Greek and 
Slav, which intensified, with scant prospect of reconciliation, as the 
nineteenth century drew to a close. It was aggravated by Abdul 
Hamid’s encouragement of the Moslem Albanians to encroach on the 
an ds of Greeks and Slavs alike. 

A Macedonian revolutionary organization was formed in Salonika, 
jyhich called for the autonomy of the province; a rival committee in 
i ® called for its annexation by Bulgaria, and in 1895 launched a 
lar ge-scale raid into Macedonia. Bands of Bulgarian bandits roamed 
the fountains, attacking Turkish villages and in their turn attacked 
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bv Greek bandits, while the Turkish irregular troops fought, as suited 
them for either side, with much devastation of the Macedonian 
countryside The province was thus gradually relapsing into chaos and 
anarchy In 1901 a series of outrages in Salonika led to an organized 
insurrection, which was suppressed with the aid of Turkish reinforce- 

ments from Istanbul. . . CI 

This at last attracted the positive notice of the powers, as the Slav 

rebels had designed it to do in the hope of ending Turkish rule. It 
was indeed generally agreed, by Moslems and Christians alike, .that 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe cannot be allowed to remain in 
their deplorable condition” and the Sultan appointed an inspector 
general to deal with the problem of law and order. The powers them¬ 
selves proved far from united. Neither Germany nor Austria favoured 
the prospect of an autonomous Macedonia, at the expense of their 
ally the Sultan. Austria, together with Russia, had already put for¬ 
ward a proposal for a modest, conservative program of administra¬ 
tive reforms in the province, which did little or nothing to threaten 


the status quo. , 

Britain on the other hand took up a more positive liberal attitude, 
proposing reforms which gave more power to the Christian commu¬ 
nity, under a Christian governor, and involved the withdrawal of the 
Turkish irregular forces. In conference at Miirzsteg, near Vienna, the 
Tsar and the Austrian emperor finally agreed to a modified version 
of the British proposals, by which the Turkish governor should he 
assisted, in a purely advisory capacity, by two “civil agents, one 
Russian and one Austrian. A European should command the gen¬ 
darmerie, and each of the powers should be responsible for policing 
a specified part of the province, with the revision of administrative 
boundaries along approximate national lines, and the encouragemen 
within them of local autonomy. In the towns a mixed commission o 
Moslems and Christians was to decide on local reform measures. u 
the withdrawal of Turkish forces was rejected by all the six powers 
save Britain. Otherwise they agreed in supporting the proposals, an 
instructed their consuls to prepare for their execution. 

In view of such unanimity the Sultan could hardly do otherwi e 
than give reluctant acceptance in principle to the Miirzsteg P r °S ral ^ 
But any application of it was continuously delayed and obstruc 
by the Porte, with perpetual recourse to the pretext of protecting 
Sultan's sovereign rights. Insofar as innovations were agreed, > 
were often so qualified by the Porte as to make them either i n ^ cC 
abJc or impracticable. Two years of negotiation and attempted^ 
promise thus passed in which little effective reform was achic 
Indeed, Austria and Germany made little or no effort to ’ 

acting closely together and not caring, in their own political m te 
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to put pressure on the Porte or to trespass too far on the Sultan’s 
precious sovereign rights. It became all too evident that Germany 
and Austria were in fact opposed to any improvement in the situation 
of Macedonia. It suited both to prolong its survival as a backward 
province for as long as possible, rather than see the replacement of 
Turkish rule by that of some more stable international regime. The 
plan was evolving of an ultimate expansion of Austrian influence to 
the Aegean and eastward. Of this there was an ominous sign when in 
1908 the Austrians demanded from the Porte economic concessions 
in Macedonia, and in return promised support against European pres¬ 
sure for aid and reform in “all problems affecting the Balkan penin¬ 
sula.” 

The British government became all the more positive in its concern 
to improve conditions in Macedonia. In 1905, while the Miirzsteg 
program still languished, Britain proposed to the Sultan an interna¬ 
tional commission, nominated by the powers, under the presidency 
of the Turkish inspector general and with selected foreign represen¬ 
tatives, to frame financial reforms for the province. The Sultan at 
first refused any such foreign interference, demanding instead an in¬ 
crease in customs duties. But when the powers—with the exception 
of Germany—joined in a naval demonstration, seizing the customs 
houses of Mytilene and Lemnos, he yielded, agreeing to recognize 
four European financial experts sent to cooperate with the Russian 
and Austrian civil agents in Salonika. But this international commis¬ 
sion had no executive powers. In 1908 the British put forward a 
proposal that the governor of Macedonia, Turkish subject though he 
was, should be appointed only with the agreement of the powers, and 
that he should be served by a team of European officers paid from the 
revenues of the province. This proposal was accepted by both France 
and Russia, and sealed by an agreement between the Tsar and Ring 
Edward VII at Reval, while the provisions of the Miirzsteg program, 
now functioning within limits, were extended for a fu i rther u S, J 

Meanwhile, however, it was not only the Christian but e os e 
peoples of Macedonia who, in their growing discontent, pressed the 
Sultan for measures to provide for their security of life an d Propert) 
His inspector general, Hilmi Pasha, was a man o repute, w o o 
latcd projects of basic reform calculated to satisfy ch " st '“" s 
Moslems alike. But Abdul Hamid ignored them as ° bsUnat “ ly 
d »d those of the powers. In the lost province of retc e M 
sought to further the interests of his own Modem minority 
donia he had, by his indifference to their welfare, alienated not o y 

his Christian but his Moslem subjects. t„ r h»lent 

Macedonia was a land which at this of all moments i. its 
history cried out for decisive change, for such elements of progress 
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would assist it, in the Ottoman interest, to stand on a level with its 
evolving nationalist neighbors. But Abdul Hamid, hamstrung as it 
were by a deliberate inertia, adamant in his passive resistance to the 
foreigner, and inhuman in his neglect of the Moslem people within 
his own frontiers, persisted in a reactionary regime which was not 
merely inept but improvident. Ironically, in his fixed determination to 
turn his face away from Europe, Abdul Hamid was storing up among 
fellow Moslems in this province of Europe the fuel for an explosion 
which would rebound to his own undoing. 


This was to spring paradoxically from his worthiest achievement— 
that reform and expansion of the Turkish educational system, both 
civil and military-, which had led within the last generation to the 
growth of a substantial new middle class. It was among the students 
of the Sultan's own advanced modem schools that, in opposition to 
his absolutist rule, the seeds of political freedom began to take root. 
In 1889, the centenary year of the French Revolution, four medical 
students in the military medical college in Istanbul founded in secret 
the first organized opposition group. Forming itself into a number of 
cells on the model of the Italian Carbonari, as the Young Ottomans 
had formerly done, it quickly won adherents among cadets in the 
civil, military-, naval, medical, and other higher schools in Istanbul. 
It established contact with the first organized group of liberal exiles 
in Paris, where they had been living since Abdul Hamid’s suppression 
of Parliament, and where they had lately been joined by Ahmed Riza, 
a notable director of education in Bursa, who henceforward devoted 
himself to this political task. 

One of them, a former member of Parliament, had started a journal 
called La Jeune Turquie, thus prompting for the conspirators the 
name of the \ oung Turks, while Riza, with other exiles, now pub¬ 
lished and smuggled through the foreign post offices into Turkey a 
journal called Meshveret (meaning “Consultation”). It was subtitled 

rt er ant rogress, to which the group added Union, envisaging that 
of all raees and creeds, to found the Committee of Union and Prog- 


.^° r ^ ve ' n 1896 for a coup d'etat against the Sultan led 
exi c o remote provinces of a number of conspirators and othe 
suspected of political agitation. Meanwhile, among the exiles abroi 
opposition groups spread from Paris to Cairo, Geneva, and to a less 
otltr i^ n w n, t of , ten dlvkIcd ideologically and personally from ea< 
nrovf'H ° SOnic * to the discouragement of the re? 

Ltum .Istanbul ' Sh ' ng ° Vertures from ** Sul,an for 


But among the students of Istanbul itself the spirit of subversion 
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continued to expand, even in the Imperial Ottoman Lycee of Gala- 
tasaray. Here the sons of the ruling elite were normally accustomed 
on festive occasions to shout “Long Live the Padishah!" but by 1906 
they were shouting “Down with the Padishah!” Radical ferment was 
even more manifest in the provincial schools, beyond the range of 
immediate palace influence. Thus it was here, in Macedonia, that 
revolution was to be born. In Salonika the vigorous Committee of 
Union and Progress, enlisting covert support from organized groups 
of Freemasons, Jews, and Donmehs (Jews turned Moslem), was 
more practical in its effect than the organization in Paris, with which 
it merged in 1907. What the Sultan in his improvidence failed to 
. foresee was that mutinous action could spread to his own serving 
officers in field formations, the elite of that Ottoman army on which 
his power depended. Their superior intelligence and awakened politi¬ 
cal consciousness, reacting to such professional grievances as arrears 
of pay and deficiencies in arms and equipment, made of them a po¬ 
tential spearhead for any revolutionary movement. 

Early in 1908 military disturbances spread through the Third Army 
Corps in Macedonia. In the summer of that year the meeting at Reval 
between the Tsar and King Edward VII was interpreted as a foreign 
threat to impose autonomy on the province, thus threatening the 
Empire from outside as it was already threatened from inside. This 
helped to ignite an army revolt against arbitrary rule, proclaiming 
the political principles of Freedom and Fatherland, the Constitution 
and the Nation. Abdul Hamid, underrating reports from his innu¬ 
merable spies, had remained too long inactive and now found himself 
faced with a fait accompli. 

The standard of freedom was raised up in the Resna Hills, behind 
Salonika, by two Young Turkish majors. One was Enver Bey, a man 
of few words with a reputation as a daring soldier. The other was 
Myazi Bey, an early adherent of the Committee of Union and Progress, 

Jo which, travelling through Anatolia in various forms of disguise, 
he had recruited adherents from among opponents of the Sultan’s 
ru le. He now took with him to the hills troops loyal to his cause, to¬ 
gether with arms, ammunition, and funds from the coffers of his own 
attalion. Here the two officers proclaimed their revolt. The Com- 
mntee of Union and Progress back in Salonika supported them, for¬ 
mulating an explicit political demand for a revival of the constitution 

° w Wor ^ M ^ d ^ at Pas ha. 

When Abdul Hamid sent a force to Monastir to confront the 
^bejs, its commander, General Shemsi Pasha, was shot dead in broad 
a ylight with impunity by one of his own officers, while other reac- 
^j>nary officers met with a similar fate. Meanwhile the Albanians, on 
h °m the Sultan had depended hitherto as allies, came out in sup- 
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port of the Second Army Corps in Thrace. On July 21, 1908, a tele¬ 
gram was dispatched to the Sultan in the name of the committee 
demanding the • restoration of constitutional rule, and in default 
threatening to proclaim his heir apparent Sultan and to march with 
a large army on Istanbul. 

Abdul Hamid, following traditional Moslem practice, applied to 
the court of the Sheikh-ul-Islam for a ruling as to whether war was 
justifiable against Moslem soldiers in revolt against the Padishah’s 
authority. After examining in detail the facts of the case, the Grand 
Mufti ruled that pleas by the troops for reforms and the redress of 
grievances were not contrary to the prescriptions of the Sacred Law. 
Abdul Hamid called a meeting of his Council of Ministers, which sat 
for three days. A majority of the council sympathized with the army’s 
demands, and aware that failure to concede them would provoke civil 
war, it voted unanimously for the constitution. The unenviable task 
of imparting its decision to the Sultan was entrusted to his chief 
astrologer, who assured him that it was favoured also by the stars. 
Thus the Sultan gave way, proclaiming by telegrams to Macedonia 
that the constitution was once more in force and swearing accordingly 
on the Koran. The Parliament dissolved in 1877 was to be recalled, 
following a general election. Sultan Abdul Hamid had saved his 
throne. 

On his surrender Enver Bey, in Macedonia, proclaimed Progress, 
with the elimination of arbitrary government, and Union, with the 
slogan ‘Henceforth we are all brothers. There are no longer Bulgars, 
Greeks, Roumans, Jews, Moslems; under the same blue sky we are 
all equal, we glory in being Ottomans,” In one city the president of 
the Bulgarian committee embraced the Greek archbishop; in another 
the officers of the revolution imprisoned a Turk for insulting a Chris¬ 
tian. A joint congregation of Turks and Armenians in a Christian 
cemetery echoed the prayers of their respective priests in a memorial 
service for the victims of the Armenian massacres. Euphoria swept 
through the city of Istanbul as the crowds cried “Long live the Con¬ 
stitution!” and “Down with the spies!”—those dreaded agents of the 
police state, soon to be disbanded. Newspapers burst into paeans of 
celebration as the censors were chased from their offices. For several 

ays the rejoicings continued, with organized carriage processions in 
which Turkish mullahs, Jewish rabbis, and the prelates of discordant 
Christian faiths sat side by side in fraternization. Halting before the 
crowds at points en route, Moslem and Christian in succession would 
rise with hands outstretched in prayer, calling upon the One God to 
preserve the constitution and praising Him for its blessings of liberty- 

But they invoked also blessings on the Sultan himself. Indeed, here 
in his own capital it was the cry of “Long Live the Sultan!” that pre* 
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vailed above all. Shrewd to the end, Abdul Hamid had contrived to 
steal some thunder from the Young Turks by posing in the eyes of his 
people as the magnanimous constitutional monarch who had granted 
them liberty. A large crowd gathered, crying out for him in acclaim 
before those gates of the "V ildiz Palace from which he emerged so 
seldom. On the next day he did so, driving amid cheers through the 
streets to the Friday prayer, in the great mosque of Aya Sofya, which 
he had not entered for a quarter of a century past. In the neighbouring 
Chamber, closed since 1877, he was later to open his newly elected 
Parliament of all races and creeds. Here for Turkey was surely the 
dawn of a blessed millennium. 

It was nonetheless slow to materialize. The Young Turks, through 
their Committee of Union and Progress, were at this stage in no posi¬ 
tion to take over the government of Turkey. As a junta of patriotic 
young officers, with a few civilians supporting them, they had staged 
their coup simply to curb the powers of a despotic and incompetent 
Sultan, replacing them with those of a constitutional government 
better qualified to confront the dangers which now increasingly 
threatened the Empire. Essentially conservative and uninspired by 
ideologies, they aspired to no revolutionary social changes, but simply 
to an effective resumption of the reform movement of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Young Ottomans had sprung from a ruling elite, qualified 
themselves to assume power and to govern under the terms of the 
constitution. The Young Turks could claim for themselves no .such 
ruling capacity. As a product of Abdul Hamid’s own educational, 
military, and civil reforms, they sprang from an emerging professional 
bourgeoisie, which showed promise in its various vocations, but was 
still largely immature and without the necessary experience to govern. 
Hence their role at this initial stage was that of a vigilant power be¬ 
hind the throne, watching alertly as guardians of the constitution 
while the elder Turks of the liberal establishment ruled. Power thus 
remained in the hands of the existing government of the Porte, co- 
operating closely with the committee at the expense of the palace. 

Conflict soon arose over an attempt on behalf of the Sultan to 
assert his constitutional right to appoint not only his own Grand Vezir 
a °d Sheikh-ul-Islam, but the two service Ministers of War and Ma¬ 
rine. The exercise of such a claim would undermine the authority of 
the committee and its young officers, by giving him effective control 
°ver the armed forces themselves. The committee rejected it as un¬ 
constitutional, forced the resignation of the Sultan s Grand Vezir, and 
secured his replacement by Kamil Pasha, an experienced elder states¬ 
man, but no adherent of the palace, who appointed an acceptable 
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War Minister. Pending elections to Parliament at the end of the year, 
he joined with the Party of Liberal Union to initiate, in the direction 
of progress, a traditional program of reforms. 

In the direction of union the Young Turks sought at first to reassert 
the principle of Ottomanism, with its free integration of all races and 
religions in a multinational state. But such dreams were abruptly 
shattered from three separate directions. Austria-Hungary annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, thus preempting any claims by their inhabi¬ 
tants to constitutional privileges. Bulgaria declared her complete in¬ 
dependence, proclaiming Prince Ferdinand "Tsar of Bulgarians” in 
the style of the medieval Bulgarian empire. Crete proclaimed its deci¬ 
sion to unite with Greece. The spirit of nationalism had outdated 
Ottomanism. 

On December 17, 1908, Sultan Abdul Hamid drove through the 
streets, a bent, huddled figure in an overcoat, with an ashen com¬ 
plexion, to open the new Turkish Parliament, convoked in its original 
meeting place, the Fountain of Learning, on the site of the old Byzan¬ 
tine Senate House. Its deputies represented an approximately equal 
balance between his Turkish and other subjects, with the committee 
in a controlling majority. The president of its Senate was Ahmed 
iza, its original chairman in Paris. In his opening speech, which was 
read aloud, the Sultan pretended that he had prorogued the previous 
Assembly on advice that his people were not yet ripe for constitutional 
government. Now that improved education had led to a general de¬ 
sire or Us revival he had proclaimed the constitution anew without 
m S «^ te 0 ^ 10se w ^° views and opinions opposed to 
Irn ,^L" 0VV f T ed ““ absolute and ^alterable decision to gov- 
all hi< rterort® °, 1 e constitution.” With judicious flattery he invited 

fmm ht ™ a a banqUCt at fte YUdlz *»>«*. sharing thc wa,er 

With Ahmed R i«. thus became 

moS, d h he h ° neStly intended 10 rei S n 35 a constitutional 

mnh ili*™ Th-drnrlir d '?‘ Pus ' oned - For the forces of reaction were 
stood strictiv for ih ' T f f CUS Was tbe Soc i e ty of Mohammed, which 
Sam Sin. « a * Sacred Law the clerical doctrines 
of an orga^Sd V 'J* era '"f 0 ™- * appealed, through the pages 
elements in Parhams a '\’ ^ 1 10 m ore conservative, religi° uS 
malcontents ‘° ,he rank aad fi'c of the army, while 

dismissed spies, public ‘^anS courtm!* ^° f 

in Istanbul, J^bwcr^f'theiMffi? thC Army CorpS 

before the Chamber of dLLm ?" d marchm g to thc 

P UUes - where they called for the restoration 
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of the Sacred Law. Their numbers were swelled by a large crowd of 
religious and other extremists, echoing these demands and raisin* 
also cries of “Down with the Constitution!" "Down with the Commit¬ 
tee!" For this was their true political aim. Troops and demonstrators 
swarmed into the Chamber, the unionist deputies fled, the Grand 
Vezir resigned, and his .successor formed a new ministry from which 
members of the committee were excluded. Abdul Hamid graciously 
pardoned the mutineers and acceded to their demands. Simulta¬ 
neously, as though to round off his reign, disturbances in Adana and 
other parts of Cilicia prompted the massacre, once again, of some 
thousands of Armenians. 

Here then was the counterrevolution. As soon as the news of it 
reached Salonika the committee acted sharply and swiftly in defense 
of the constitution. They dispatched a force of the Third Army to 
Istanbul as an army of liberation” under the command of a vigorous 
general, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, with Niazi and Enver among his 
officers and as his chief of staff a young officer of promise named 
Mustafa (Cental. As his troops proceeded to surround the capital, 
deputies from both chambers came out to San Stefano, where, sitting 
together as a national assembly, they ratified the orders drafted by 
the general in person as representing the will of the nation. He was 
to proclaim martial law. to punish thc mutineers, and to reduce the 
garrison of Istanbul. 

On April 25 his forces marched into the capital. Its two principal 
barracks were held by soldiers from Salonika, who had previously 
replaced the Sultan’s Albanian guards but had been suborned by the 
reactionaries. They fought hard, but thanks to the use of cannon were 
reduced within five hours. The Yildiz Palace was soon in the hands 
pf *he army of liberation, and that night was seen by the people to be 
m total darkness. Next morning the liberators marched through the 
streets from the palace, driving before them a long procession of the 
Sultan’s eunuchs, spies, and slaves. 

The National Assembly now met in camera to decide upon the fate 
°f the Sultan himself. Abdul Hamid had been cunning in his avoid- 
ance of any apparent support for the counterrevolutionaries. But 
there was little doubt that he had distributed large sums of money. 
at all levels, among those who inspired it; and public opinion, which 
at first chose to see him as no more than a spectator, came to realize 
taat - if not an instigator, he was at least an accomplice. Parliament 
thus resolved on his deposition. In strict conformity with the Sacred 
La w, it questioned the Sheikh-ul-Islam as to what should be done 
w, th a Commander of the Faithful who had acted against the dis¬ 
positions of the Koran and the holy law: who invested public money 
0r ^proper purposes; who without legal authority killed, imprisoned, 
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and tortured his subjects and committed tyrannical acts; who “after 
he had bound himself by oath to amend, violates such oaths and per¬ 
sists in sowing discord so as to disturb the public peace, thus occa¬ 
sioning bloodshed.” All this being so, was his deposition permissible? 
The answer to every question, given by the Grand Mufti, was Yes. 

Following a unanimous vote, a commission from Parliament then 
waited upon the Sultan. They entered a large room in the palace, 
which was occupied by his secretaries and by thirty Black Eunuchs. 
Presently Abdul Hamid emerged from behind a screen, holding by 
the hand his small twelve-year-old son. The leader of the delegation 
saluted and addressed the Sultan with proper respect. He read to him 
a fetva w'hich announced that he was unanimously and lawfully de¬ 
posed, and that his brother Reshad would at once be proclaimed 
Sultan in his place. With dignity the Sultan replied, “This is Kismet.” 
Then, more excitably, he asked whether his life would be spared. The 
deputies replied that this was a matter for Parliament, acting in the 
name of justice and of the Turkish people; but they were a magnan¬ 
imous people. After a wailing litany of self-justification Abdul Hamid 
gave vent to a cry of despair: “May God punish evildoers!" Privately a 
commissioner echoed his words: “May He do so!” The small prince 
then burst into tears. 

The life of the Sultan was spared. He was conveyed late at night 
to the railway station—which he had never before visited—and thence 
to Salonika, where, with two small princes and a few chosen favourites 
from his household and harem, he was interned in the Villa Allatini, 
the house of a Jew. 

So was this latter-day Ottoman tyrant defeated and humbled. In 
first yielding to a bloodless revolution, then failing in a treacherous 
counterrevolution, Abdul Hamid had sealed the fate of that autocratic 
regime which, in defiance of its great democratic reformer. Midhat 
Pasha, he had imposed on the Ottoman Empire. So reactionary a rule 
had proved incompatible with that trend of liberal progress which, 
for all its setbacks and shortcomings, had been slowly taking root 
since the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and of which the 
neighbouring nation-states of the Balkans were now setting a visible 
example. Ironically Abdul Hamid, without counting the ultimate cost 
to his own regime, had himself in fact followed this trend, by bringing 

to fruition in his empire a reformed educational and administrative 
system. 

For all the inhumanity of his rule Sultan Abdul Hamid has claims 
to be judged, in historical perspective, as a worthy successor, in a 
later context, of his early Ottoman forebears. He matches them as i f 
were in reverse, no conqueror like Mehmed II and Suleiman I, but an 
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Sultan Abdul Hamid IT, 1876-1909. Known to the Turks as Bedros< Peter 
in Armenian) because of his Armenian features, he may have a 
Armenian mother. t 
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equally resolute nonconqueror, Where they were masters of action, 
Abdul Hamid was a master of inaction. He dedicated himself, in a 
defensive spirit, to the preservation of the remaining bulk of his 
empire through the avoidance of war and such foreign entanglements 
as mieht lead to it. Adamant in his isolationism, he would confront 
the foreigner no longer through positive military action but through 
the wiles of a negative diplomacy. His aim was to maintain peace at 
whatever cost, and this he virtually achieved throughout a whole 
generation. 

Such a policy had involved consistent refusal to accept foreign in¬ 
tervention on behalf of his Christian minorities. But on behalf of his 
own Moslem subjects the reactionary' Abdul Hamid was no enemy of 
modernization. On the contrary, he was in many respects the true 
heir of the Tanzimat and of the nineteenth-century reforming Sultans. 
Mahmud II, the great Reformer, had himself always believed that his 
democratic ends could be achieved only through autocratic means. 
The vicissitudes of the reform movement throughout the century, with 
its conflict of ideologies and its alternation of strong and weak Sultans, 
had proved this to be true. These conflicts ceased following the acces¬ 
sion of the despot Abdul Hamid, who believed that reform—if indeed 
with limitations—should be imposed from above, not encouraged to 
grow from below. 

Unhampered, in the supreme power of a monolithic regime, either 
by liberal or Islamic opposition, he had brought to the peak of fruition 
much that had been ineffectively attempted by his more liberal pre¬ 
decessors. He had, it is true, grossly neglected the welfare of the lower 
strata of his society, keeping the Turkish masses in a state of ignorance, 
poverty, and general backwardness. But at the upper levels he had in 
effect, through his educational reforms, created a new middle class. 
Turkey at last had the full civil-service establishment which as an 
aspiring modem state she had long required. This Abdul Hamid had 
used as an instrument of his own vaunted omnipotence as Sultan and 
caliph, while remaining willfully blind to the real needs of his people. 
But meanwhile the concurrent spread of education was bringing to 
maturity a new breed of Turk, comprising not only soldiers and civil 
servants but such professional classes as doctors, teachers, journalists, 
merchants, and manufacturers, whose minds willy-nilly it had awak¬ 
ened and broadened, through reaction against reaction, to wider and 
more progressive horizons. Hence the Young Turk revolution. 

Such was the paradox of a generation of Hamidian despotism- 
Illiberal and brutal in his methods, Abdul Hamid had nonetheless 
opened the way to a more liberal future for Turkey. Throughout a 
period of peace both at home and abroad, he had filled systematically 
a vacuum which required to be filled. He had established in human 
and cultural terms, as in the technical terms of communications 
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through the telegraph, the railroad, and the printing press, a modern¬ 
ized framework within which Turkey was now free to evolve as it 
chose. The foundations were laid, the stage was set, the cast was 
trained. It remained only to enact, through the next generations, the 
transformation scene. 


(( 39 )) 


The committee of union and progress were now masters of 
the Empire, effectively backed by the authority of Shevkct Pasha, the 
army commander. Having proclaimed a state of siege which was to 
prevail, with martial law, for some two years to come, he ruled in 
effect as a military dictator. He exercised powers over all the armed 
forces, which overrode those of the Ministry and Cabinet, and in 
practice extended into the field of finance and economics. But he did 
not abuse these powers. As a man of patriotic intentions and a believer 
in the constitutional ideal, Shevket worked closely with the civil ele¬ 
ments of the committee, which now embarked in its new situation 
upon a new program of legislation for the Empire. 

First the recent political changes were legalized through new and 
amended articles written into the constitution of 1N76. In confirming 
the supreme authority of the Chamber of Deputies, they marked an 
effective end to the Sultan’s traditional power and prerogatives. His 
sovereignty became conditional on an oath before Parliament to re¬ 
spect the Sacred Law and the constitution and to remain faithful to 
country and nation. He no longer enjoyed the prerogative to nominate 
or dismiss ministers, and in nominating others to high office must con¬ 
form to special laws. It was still his prerogative to appoint the Grand 
Vezir and Sheikh-ul-Islam; but it was now the Grand Vezir’s own 
duty to make other appointments to his Cabinet, submitting his ist 
to the Sultan for a mere formal sanction. Similarly the president and 
vice-presidents of the Chamber were elected, subject to this sanction, 
by the deputies themselves. The Sultan’s former right to make treaties 
was now subject to the approval of Parliament. Finally his rig o 
banishment, as a measure of security to the state exploited by Abdul 
Hamid to justify the exile of Midhat Pasha and countless others—was 

so modified as to amount to its abrogation. 

The Sultan’s function in government was thus reduced to the con¬ 
firmation of parliamentary decisions. As a constitutional monarch he 
continued to reign, but he no longer ruled. 1 he powers of the govern¬ 
ment itself were now qualified by ministerial responsibility to the 
Chamber, which in the event of disagreement could oblige a Cabinet 
to resign. The last word thus depended on the goodwill of the deputies. 
These were, on paper at least, constitutional changes which, for 
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better or for worse, strengthened the legislature at the expense of the 

CX Auhe same time the Chamber passed other legislation to strengthen 
its own position. The aim of this was to curb opposition and curtail 
such excess of freedom as had led, whether through individual action 
or meetings of public protest, to the counterrevolution. This involved, 
not indeed censorship, but a certain restraint on the freedom of the 
press. In the interests of unity and central control, a new law pro¬ 
hibited separatist associations based on ethnic or national groups. 
This led immediately to the closure of Greek, Bulgarian, and other 
minority clubs and societies in the Balkans. Another measure formed 
“pursuit battalions” from the army to disarm and suppress armed 
bands like the Balkan brigands. Finally, in the name of equality of 
race and creed, measures were taken for the first time to conscript 
non-Moslems into the Turkish armed forces. 

But the concept of nationalism had now reached a mature stage of 
growth. For all Enver’s rhetoric, it was too late to realize and to 
translate into constitutional terms the Ottoman dream of a multi¬ 
national, multidenominational empire. Talaat, the most realistic of 
the Unionist Party leaders, admitted to a secret meeting of its Salonika 
committee that this was now “an unrealizable ideal. . . . We have 


made unsuccessful attempts to convert the Giaour into a loyal Os- 
manli and all such efforts must inevitably fail, as long as the small 
independent states of the Balkan Peninsula remain in a position to 
propagate ideas of Separation among the inhabitants of Macedonia.” 
Ottomanization was thus to assume a new form. To the committee— 
as the British ambassador wrote to his foreign secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey—“ ‘Ottoman’ inevitably means ‘Turk’ and their present policy 
of ‘Ottomanization’ is one of pounding the non-Turkish elements in a 
Turkish mortar.” It had come to mean in fact Turkification, leading 
to the attempted imposition of the Turkish language on Arabs, Al¬ 
banians, and other non-Turkish Moslems. Here, at a time of Ottoman 
defeat and Pan-Islamic decline, was the growth of a new Turkish 
nationalist consciousness akin to those of Europe in its racial and 
popular roots, which now gradually found expression in the political 
and cultural movement of Pan-Turkism. 

In the nineteenth century the reforming regimes had relied for sup¬ 
port on a small ruling elite, enlightened by Western education and 
imbued with a respect for European civilization Theirs were liberal 
benefits conferred from above and in a broad, cosmopolitan spirit. 
But the political emphasis had now radically changed The Unionists 
were an essentially indigenous movement, not Ottomans but Turks, 
not cosmopolitans but nationalists, not elitists but aspiring populists, 
who relied for their strength on a broad social base and a mixed class 
structure. They were to govern through no individual elite but osten- 
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sibly through Parliament and through the large new professional civil 
service which was the growing product of Abdul Hamids reforms. 
Though basing their regime on the introduction into politics of the 
military element, the Unionists developed within it a good enough 
working equilibrium between military and civil. 

Their effective support in the country derived largely from the new 
middle class, which had similarly expanded in the course of the Ham- 
idian regime. It was moreover reinforced by that of the Turkish masses, 
in whom the Unionists sowed the seeds of a sense of political involve¬ 
ment. Theirs was a secular government which took serious notice of 
the man in the street, as the religious institution had done in the past, 
mobilizing the urban population in mass meetings and organized dem¬ 
onstrations for the support of its policies. 

But this implied no hint of change for the direct benefit of the 
masses themselves. For the Young Turk revolutionaries, once armed 
with the magic talisman of the constitution, envisaged no new social 
order, no removal of old institutions, but rather the adaptation and 
maintenance of those that existed as a source of their own political 
power. Unlike the Young Ottomans and the reformists of the Tanzi- 
mat, they were more empirical than ideological in policy and method. 
Essentially men of action, with few theorists or intellectuals among 
them, they were concerned little with fundamental principles and 
ultimate ends, but rather with the immediate matter-of-fact task of 
saving at any cost what remained of the Empire. 

The question still remained unanswered—What was the idea behind 
its salvation? What was now its identity? From this turning point in 
its history, to what nature of civilization was the Turk to belong— 
that of Islam, or that of the West, or some fusion of both? The con¬ 
cept of Ottomanism, that union of the elements of race, language, 
and creed, on which his empire had thrived for five centuries, was 
now outdated and—but for its remoter Asiatic provinces—doomed. 

It had succumbed to the European concept of nationalism. The con¬ 
cept of Pan-Islamism, springing from Abdul Hamid s attempt at 
Asiatic unity, had been a short-lived growth—little more than an 
abstraction which in reality had failed to materialize. VV hat now was 
to be the Turk’s focus of loyalty? 

The answer must surely lie in the new concept of a Turkish nation, 
distinct from the Ottoman state and the Islamic religion, of which it 
remained nonetheless an integral part. As the Balkan peoples grouped 
into nations, the Turkish people themselves, in their wake, evolved 
their own sense of nationhood, seeking unity in the expression of their 
historical and cultural identity as a people. This had gained inspira¬ 
tion, since the end of the nineteenth century, from a young I urkish 
poet, Mchmed Emin. Writing in a folk idiom and in popular language, 
he imparted a new sense of dignity and pride to the name of Turk, 
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hitherto connoting in its general usage a boorish, ignorant creature 
of nomadic or peasant status. Mehmed Einin now proudly proclaimed: 
“I am a Turk, my faith and my race arc mighty.” And again: “We 
are Turks, with this blood and with this name we live.” 

Such poetic revelation combined with the new European science of 
Turcology to awaken in Turks an awareness of their role in human 
history, since the days of their pre-Islamic migrations across the Asi¬ 
atic steppes. This emphasized the Turanian, or "Turo-Aryan,’ origins 
of their race. It was carried too far into the realms of abstraction 
through the visionary concept of Pan-Turanianism. This nourished 
dreams of unity through ethnical kinship and in eventual political 
terms between all Turkish-speaking peoples, not only across Central 
Asia as far as Mongolia and China, but across Russia into Europe, 
through Hungary and kindred states. 

What in fact took root among the Young Turks was the more 
realistic and limited concept of Pan-Turkism, or simply Turkism. 
This insisted on the essential Turkishness of all that remained of the 
Ottoman Empire. Limited at first to cultural and social but extending 
to political terms, it was expressed through the influential periodicals 
of Turkish societies and through the foundation in 1912 of a quantity 
of nonpolitical clubs named Turkish Hearths, whose aims were “to ad¬ 
vance the national education and raise the scientific, social and eco¬ 
nomic level of the Turks, who are the foremost of the peoples of Islam, 
and to strive for the betterment of the Turkish race and language.” 

Meanwhile, as time went on dissension grew both within and with¬ 
out the ranks of the dominant group of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. But it was not until 1911 that a serious opposition party 
presented a threat to it. Named the New Party and inclining to con¬ 
servative views, it openly criticized the committee’s constitutional pro¬ 
cedures and its political and social policies. It put forward demands 
which insisted on the maintenance, within the constitutional frame¬ 
work, of “historic Ottoman traditions”; on the amendment of certain 
clauses in the constitution to reinforce the “sacred rights of the Ca¬ 
liphate and Sultanate’; but also, while preserving “religious and na¬ 
tional ethics and morals,” the increased use, within the Empire, of 
the advances and products of Western civilization.” There were, one 
of its leaders maintained, three tendencies in the country: to reaction- 
ary fanaticism, to overrapid progress, and to cultural progress com- 
patible with the preservation of existing customs and traditions. It was 
this that the party required. The contentions of this and other dissident 
groups were discussed with some heat at the Party Congress—the last 
to be held in Salonika. Its resolutions boiled down to an ineffectual 
compromise. 

Soon afterward the Party of Liberal Union emerged under the 
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leadership of Damad Ferid Pasha, to combine most of the elements 

opposed to the Committee of Union and Progress. At a by-clection_ 

the first such genuine electoral contest in Turkey between two oppos¬ 
ing candidates—its liberal candidate was elected by a landslide vote. 
In response to this and other hostile intimations, the committee pro¬ 
cured the dissolution of Parliament, which led in the spring of 1912 
to a general election. The first to be held under pressure of the ruling 
party, it was so shamelessly manipulated, through bribes, conces^ 
sions, and the restriction of opposition meetings, as to ensure for itself 
a landslide, with the election of a mere six liberal candidates. Notori¬ 
ous in Turkish history as the “big-stick election,” it aroused against 
the committee an illegal movement of opposition far more menacing 
than the legal movement which they had so imprudently smothered. 

Cast ironically in their own past Macedonian image as liberators 
from oppression, this opposition movement was the product of a mili¬ 
tary conspiracy in which a group of young officers took to the hills 
to support a rebellion in Albania. They stemmed from a liberal orga¬ 
nization of “Saviour Officers” in Istanbul, who aimed to break the 
power of the Committee of Union and Progress, now turned oppressors 
as the government of the Sultan had been, and to restore constitutional 
government through free and legal elections. At the same time they 
insisted on the withdrawal of the army from politics as soon as it had 
achieved its objectives; nor would its officers meanwhile accept gov¬ 
ernment appointments. 

On the issue of Albania, Mahmud Shevket Pasha resigned as Min¬ 
ister of War. There followed in the Chamber a near-unanimous vote 
of confidence which totally failed to appease the malcontents. The 
Saviour Officers moved into action. A manifesto in the press and a 
declaration to the Sultan were accompanied by evident military prep¬ 
arations and movements. The Cabinet resigned. The Saviours dic¬ 
tated their terms, namely the appointment of two ministers of their 
choice under a Grand Vezir to be chosen by the Sultan. His choice 
was Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, a man known to be above politics and 
held in repute for his military record, who later gave way to the 
former holder of the office, the liberal Kamil Pasha. The state of 
siege was lifted—though soon reimposed. All serving officers swore 
on oath neither to join any political societies nor to interfere in the 
affairs of the state. Parliament was dissolved and the Sultan called 
for new elections. 

But already, amid the strain of these internal party conflicts, the 
Empire was once again at war with the foreigner The new agent of 

dismemberment was Italy. The theater of war was North Africa. 
Here the Ottoman territory of Tunisia had fallen as a protectorate 
to the French. Now the Italians, coveting a share of the imperial spoils 
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for themselves, claimed in “compensation” the territory of Libya. Its 
two historic Roman provinces of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were the 
last African lands to remain in Ottoman possession as integral parts 
of the Empire. For some time past Italians had been infiltrating into 
Tripoli, ostensibly in the interests of trade and with declared peaceful 
intentions. But according to press speculation in Istanbul, Italy now 
regarded Tripoli as its “promised land” which, through the inability 
of the Turks to defend it, would at any moment “fall of its own weight 
like an overripe fruit.” 

The moment came on September 28, 1911, with an abrupt ulti¬ 
matum from the Italian government. It declared Italy’s intention to 
occupy the province, whose "state of disorder and neglect” under the 
Turkish authorities endangered its own Italian subjects. To this it 
demanded the consent of the Porte within twenty-four hours. The 
Porte played for time with a conciliatory reply, declaring readiness to 
discuss Italian claims and afford economic privileges within the bounds 
of that Ottoman sovereignty which the Italian government had hitherto 
publicly respected. 

But now nationalist aspirations in Italy were roused, with financial 
interests behind them, and on the next day she declared war against 
the Ottoman Empire. The Turks were in no state to defend the prov¬ 
ince, which was made largely inaccessible to troops and munitions 
through the inadequacy of their naval forces. These might in earlier 
times have prevented an Italian landing. But now, thanks to the de¬ 
cline under Abdul Hamid of the Ottoman navy, the Italian navy had 
command of the Adriatic, and was thus able to send to Tripoli an army 
of some fifty thousand men. Since Egypt, proclaiming its neutrality 
through Britain, forbade the dispatch of Turkish forces overland, all 
that the Porte could do to reinforce its occupying troops was to send 
to Tripoli a group of Turkish officers, which included Enver and 
Mustafa Kemal, lately chief of staff to the army of liberation in Istan- 


The Italians were soon in occupation of the coast, with its ports, 
from which they could not easily be dislodged. But the Turks had the 
support of the Arab tribesmen of the desert, whom their officers now 
organized into military formations, so instructing them in guerrilla 
tactics as to harass the enemy with raids on his outposts and com- 

T S> ^ m l k t? im P° ssib,e him to advance through 
he wateriess hinterland. The result, within two months, was a stale- 
mate. 1 


fl t 2? T\°l 1912 thc Italians turne d aside with their 

Smyrna- “*5 p0FtS ° f the Levant as BeirUt and 

fnTrrPP^ci^occupied Rhodes, Kos, and other islands, while avoid- 
ing Greek islands protected by Austria-Hungary; they bombarded 
the two forts that guarded the Dardanelles. This led the Turks to 
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close thc Straits for fear of an attempt on the Bosporus by Russia. 
Nonetheless, by the autumn the Italians had effectively won their 
war, and on October 18, 1912, the Turks signed a peace treaty at 
Ouchy, near Lausanne, ceding Tripolitania to Italy and. pending 
their own evacuation of the rest of Libya, leaving her in “temporary” 
possession of the Dodecanese Islands. 

Peace in Africa for the Turks had now become an urgent neces¬ 
sity. For on thc very next day thc Ottoman Empire was at war in 
the Balkans with Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria Uniting for the first 
and only lime in their history, these states had formed—with the 
adhesion of Montenegro—a Balkan League for military intervention 
in Macedonia, where conditions under the Young Turks were little 
better than before. The aim of the League was the liberation of its 
Christian populations from Turkish rule—and the gratification of 
their own territorial ambitions at Turkish expense. At this well- 
chosen moment of Turkish military preoccupation abroad and po¬ 
litical confusion at home, they based their alliance on two treaties, 
respectively between Bulgaria and Serbia and between Greece and 
Bulgaria. They demanded from the Porte the appointment of a 
neutral Christian governor-general of the province, local legislative 
assemblies, local gendarmeries, and detailed reforms to be introduced 
under their supervision and that of the powers. The Porte agreed in 
principle but refused guarantees until Parliament, lately dissolved, 
should meet and provide its sanction. 

Public opinion, as reflected in the Turkish press, hardened in favour 
of war, which it preferred to thc humiliation of any such concessions. 
The powers strove to avert it, reviving the proposals for reform em¬ 
bodied in the Treaty of Berlin. But the Balkan governments, skeptical 
now of all promises of reform, refused to respond to their pressure. 
Among their own populations the clamour for war was so strong that 
it could only be ignored at the risk of revolution. Thus war it now was. 

It was to prove a catastrophe for the Ottoman Empire. The Turkish 
army in Europe was greatly outnumbered by that of the Balkan states, 
which were said to have seven hundred thousand men under arms. 

It was now, moreover, caught unprepared in this theater of war, and 
required time to mobilize. The involvement of the army in politics 
had not furthered its military organization as a fighting force. Its 
leadership had been weakened by the dismissal of officers for political 
motives, and by the present absence of Enver and other high-grade 
officers in North Africa. 

The army had modern weapons in plenty from the Germans, but 
lacked a staff competent to make the best use of them. Its commis¬ 
sariat had been grossly neglected. Nor were the troops, in their light 
summer uniforms, equipped with clothing fit for a Balkan winter 
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campaign. Finally, there were divisions within their own ranks, 
through the recent conscription of Christians sympathetic to the 
enemy’s cause. The Balkan armies, on the other hand, were to astonish 
Europe by their self-evident military progress over the past few years, 
trained on a Westernized basis and fired by the inspiration of a 
newly won nationhood. The old myth of the invincible Turk was once 
and for all to be scotched, not by the powers of Europe but by his 
own former despised subjects. 

The First Balkan War was a blitzkrieg, from three separate direc¬ 
tions, which the Turkish armies, one defeat following another, sur¬ 
vived for a bare six weeks. The Greeks, advancing from the south 
under the command of their German-educated Crown Prince Con¬ 


stantine. overcame a strong Turkish force, which they then trapped 
in a ravine to capture all its artillery and transport. When the Turks, 
reinforced, took up a stronger position, the Greek guns mowed them 
down, putting them to flight like a disorderly rabble. Then the Greeks 
pursued the rest of the Turkish army across the border to liberate 
Salonika, marching into the city on the feast day of its patron saint, 
Demetrios. to be pelted with roses by delirious Greek crowds in the 
streets. After almost five hundred years of Turkish domination, the 
blue-and-white Greek national flag Hew from its windows and roof¬ 
tops, while the Star and Crescent vanished forever. 

Meanwhile from the north, down the valley of the Vardar, came 
the Serbs, to defeat a large Turkish army at Kumanovo, then another 
at Monastir, whose remnants, after a loss of ten thousand prisoners, 
fled across the frontier into Albania. In the east the Bulgarians in¬ 
vaded Thrace in strength, to defeat the Turks in a two-day battle at 
Kirk-Kilissa, then to confront the main Turkish army at Lule Burgas 
and to drive it back to the Chatalja Lines, between the Black Sea and 
the Marmara, whose fortifications were the last line of defense before 
s an u . Here with the aid of Krupp guns and of reinforcements from 

S,a the Turks ’ forever tenacious under siege, were able to regain 
coniidcnee and to halt the advance while the Bulgarians were ham- 

l thcir extended supply lines. Thus on December 3, 1912, an 

the agrecd wilh the Serbs a nd Bulgarians, but not yet with 


to reason C ° n j erence In f-°ndon at which the great powers sought 
make anea he ' r n } fl V ence a S ains t any attempt by the Balkan states to 
Its peate nrnnn U ! eir ^ n ’ ° n Januar y F 1913, the Porte put forward 
anople, the forme S; T 1CSe rela f ed especially to the status of Adri- 
cities of the Emn^^' 0 C ' ap,la1 ’ whi ch alone among its European 
Hpirus^tm3^« Scutari * in Albania. and Janma n 
territories t<> the !!? ft besieger s. While ready to cede Thracian 

vilayet of Adriananl' ° ■ the Turkish delegates insisted that t ie 
* ^nanople, with agreed ratifications of frontiers, should 
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remain in Ottoman possession as an autonomous tributary state. This 
was rejected by the powers, who in a note to the Porte required the 
cession of Adriunople to Bulgaria. 

To forestall any such ignominious surrender by the liberal regime 
of Kamil Pasha, the Young Turks of the committee, who from the 
start of the war had vainly sought his cooperation on a national, 
nonparty basis, struck out at him on January 23, 1913, in a revolu¬ 
tionary coup d'etat. Led by Enver, now back from North Africa, a 
small group of their officers launched a spectacular raid on the 
Sublime Porte. Bursting into the gilded Cabinet Chamber they shot 
dead the War Minister, Nazim Pasha, whom they blamed for the 
Turkish defeat; forced at gunpoint the resignation of Kamil Pasha; 
and triumphantly secured from the Sultan the restoration as Grand 
Vczir of Mahmud Shevket Pasha. Back now in office, the committee 
rejected the demands of the powers, the Balkan states denounced 
the Armistice, and war broke out once again. 

After a long, resolute resistance Adrianople eventually fell to a 
joint Serbo-Bulgarian assault. Meanwhile, Janina fell to the Greeks 
and later Scutari to the Montenegrins. The London conference re¬ 
assembled and under the resulting treaty nothing was left to the 
Empire of its European possessions, beyond the walls of Istanbul 
and its Chatalja defenses, but a small part of Thrace, within a line 
drawn from the Black Sea to the Marmara. Meanwhile, the future 
of Albania and of the Turkish islands in the Aegean was left for later 
discussion and settlement. Thanks to the allied forces of European 
nationalism Turkey had ceased, so it seemed, to be a power in Europe. 

But they did not remain allied for long. When it came to dividing 
the spoils of their swift, unforeseen victories, the rival Balkan states 
fell back into jealous recrimination and conflict. The triumphs of 
the Bulgarians at the expense of the Turks reawakened in them arro¬ 
gant dreams from the past of a greater Bulgaria. The Russians sought 
to restrain them, with warnings that any renewal of war in the Bal¬ 
kans could provoke the intervention of Rumania and rouse the Turks 
once again. But their militant government, swollen with confidence 
in Bulgarian arms and contemptuous of those of the Greeks and the 
Serbians, swept aside all counsels of compromise in the conviction 
that their forces could confront and defeat both former allies at once. 

Bulgaria from the start had made no secret of her resentment at 
the Greek capture of Salonika. She had indeed tried to forestall it 
by dispatching a force of her own, which arrived too late but remained 
to provide a joint garrison for the city. Since then, even before the 
Treaty of London, the two powers had been in dispute over the city 
and its Macedonian coastline, while there had been clashes between 
them in the Struma Valley beyond. Greece, having acquired Salonika, 
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with the southern portion of Macedonia, by force of conquest, was 
determined to hold it at any cost. 

Serbia, for her part, whose forces in the Vardar Valley had con¬ 
tributed so largely, without Bulgarian aid, to the Turkish defeat, 
resented the smallness of her share of Macedonia, as formerly agreed 
in the prewar Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty. The imbalance of Balkan power 
threatened her the more now that Bulgaria, besides her own larger 
share of Macedonia, had acquired with Serbian aid Eastern Thrace, 
with Adrianople; moreover, Serbia would now be deprived of an 
outlet to the Adriatic through the proposed independence of Albania. 
Thus Greece and Serbia formed an alliance. Each power agreed to 
support the other, with reciprocal military aid, against possible attack 
by Bulgaria; defined the new frontiers which it would demand in the 
event of a successful war; and made overtures to Turkey for support. 
But Bulgaria, in her obstinate belligerence, rejected Russian arbitra¬ 
tion, threatened to occupy the whole of Macedonia, and at midnight 
on June 30, 1913, without provocation or declaration of war, launched 
a dual attack from Macedonia, with the initial aim of separating the 
allied Greek and Serbian forces. Thus the Second Balkan War began. 

Described as “the shortest and most sanguinary campaign on rec¬ 
ord,” it lasted barely a month, confounding all expectations with a 
dramatic sequence of Bulgarian defeats, and wholly reversing the 
balance of power between the Balkan states. The Serbs and Greeks, 
at first taken by surprise, soon rallied to win resounding victories in 
the river valleys to the north and in the mountains to the east of 


Salonika. The Greeks, under the command of King Constantine, 
hailed in a Byzantine spirit as a new “Basil the Bulgar-Slayer,” ad¬ 
vanced eastward through Serres. Spreading fire and massacre, they 
drove the Bulgarians before them in a devastating scorched-earth 
retreat. While their fleet captured the ports of Kavalla in Mace¬ 
donia, and Dedeagach in Eastern Thrace, their land forces overran 
the Thracian coast as far as the River Maritza, the traditional fron¬ 
tier. Rumania, as the Russians had foretold, joined in the conflict. 
Dissatisfied with her miserly spoils under the Treaty of London and 
6 6 arlan hegemony in the Balkans, she sent an army across 
the Danube Which occupied the fortress of Silistria and marched 
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her pretensions were humbled by the surrender of territory to all. Of 
her conquests in the previous war she retained only the Strumitsa 
Valley and a stretch of the Thracian coastline. Serbia obtained at her 
expense a large share of Macedonia; Greece an even larger share of 
it, with a coastline which included Kavalla in Western Thrace. Ru¬ 
mania was awarded the Dobruja, with a strategic frontier from the 
Danube to the Black Sea. Turkey, by a separate treaty, recovered 
Adrianople together with Kirk-Kilissa, the scene of her former de¬ 
feat, and a share of Eastern Thrace which included Demotika and 
thus cut the railway to Sofia. Bulgaria had impulsively thrown away 
in as many days a commanding position in the Balkans built up— 
thanks to the Treaty of Berlin—over the past thirty-five years. 



(( 40 )) 


The Ottoman Empire now entered upon the last fateful 
phase of its history, which was to culminate in the First World War. 
In June, 1913. Mahmud Shevkct Pasha, the Unionist Grand Vezir, 
was assassinated, in reprisal for the assassination of Nazim Pasha, 
in the earlier revolutionary coup at the Sublime Porte. From now 
onward, the Young Turks of the Committee of Union and Progress 
reigned supreme over the Empire, establishing an authority as ab¬ 
solute in effect as that of Abdul Hamid himself had been. They 
reigned without opposition, through an efficient and ruthless trium¬ 
virate, drawn from the more radical elements in the Union and 
Progress Party. 

At the head of it was Enver, the youngest o! the three A popular 
hero of the revolution while still in his twenties, he was still the living 
symbol of Young Turkish freedom. He saw himself as a man of 
destiny in the Napoleonic tradition. He was now Minister of War, 
general, and pasha, and was soon to seal his ambitions by marrying 
an Ottoman princess, thus acquiring the noble title of Damad. As 
his prestige grew it came to be said of him, in his flamboyant vanity, 
“Enver Pasha has killed Enver Bey.” Obscure in his family origins-- 
the son perhaps of a railway porter, perhaps of a railway omcin 
—Enver had graduated through the School of Military Science into 
the new' middle class of the army. Among his fellow soldiers ie in¬ 
spired loyal admiration. Cool and imperturbable, with his blan goo 
looks, he was reckless in decision, impulsive in action, and tearless 
in battle. In office he devoted his energies to the reform and above 
all the rejuvenation of the Turkish army. 

The second of the triumvirs—nine years older than nvc j\ 

Jemal Pasha, who came of an Ottoman military family and was himself 
a highly competent professional soldier. Black-bearded an s ort in 
stature but dynamic in energy, he took in all around him through 
his dark, piercing eyes, to act always with swift resolution. As military 
governor of Istanbul, following the coup d’etat, he showed skill in 
the organization of the police force and in its relentless use for us 
party’s ends. Later he was successively Minister of Marine and army 
commander in Syria, where he ruled in the autocratic style of a dy- 
nastic prince. Polite in his manners, with an assured air of authority. 
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he was cool in his intelligence and often ruthless to the point of 
cruelty in the discharge of his responsibilities and the pursuit of his 
interests. 

The ablest of the three triumvirs was a civilian, Talaat Pasha, a 
man of the people from the region of Adrianople, who took pride 
in his peasant origins and was believed to have gypsy blood in his 
veins. After a local education he became a postman, then a telegraph 
operator, then he rose to a position in the Directorate of Posts and 
Telegraphs in Salonika. This enabled him to give practical assistance 
to his adopted political cause, that of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. After the revolution he played a dominant part in the 
organization and management of the party machine, rising rapidly 
in its councils to become Minister of the Interior and maintaining 
a strong hold over the provincial administration. Talaat was a man 
of virility and gusto, powerful in frame, humorous in talk, warm and 
genial in manner, with a rough, frank simplicity which masked a 
swift supple mind and a realistic ruthless outlook. Forceful in action, 
he was a patriot to the point of chauvinism, wedded to his country’s 
interests, who had come, through his apparent moderation, to be 
known as “the Danton of the Turkish Revolution.” 

Outside the triumvirate but influential in its councils was Javid, 
a shrewd Donmeh, Jewish by ancestry but Moslem by religion, with 
a quick financial brain, who was an expert Minister of Finance. The 
Grand Vezir was Prince Said Halim, of the Egyptian Khcdivial 
dynasty, who had succeeded Mahmud Shevket. A gentlemanly fig- 
^ c head , from an , older llberal re gime and an orthodox Moslem, he 
.1 y ® nou S t0 become a captive of the Unionist cause, serving 

nennlp ^ 1 S ^ ap P ro P riatc conla ct at once with the Moslem 
peoples of the Empire and with the foreign ambassadors to the Porte. 

Unioni« ; , ?!mTi 0rlan ! 1 - ai:) , P ? nlment ’ that of the Sheikh-ul-lslam, the 
powerful dTnh.l ra fh C fr0m P rece ^nl. Traditionally this 

his masterv^nf T •]' rel '6' OU! > authority in the land through 

the sSnd S" h 01 °F a " d law ' was appointed directly by 
had been drawn frn *ih tbe P arliame ntary hierarchy. Hitherto he 

Ct , CSl rankS 0f lhe ul ™ a - As such he had. 
form Determined m rid .k"* y * erved 35 a hindrance to liberal re¬ 
chose for the post Mustaf^Hayr V Bev° f ° bstac!e ’ the Unio "! s ‘ s 
himself with this religious elhe ^hd who"' , "° ‘° nger idcnU ” e , d 
the turban, as he came to ceased t0 wear lts symbo1, 

had become a member of Pariiament" 1 ^ ‘ reCtIy P °' itical r0le ', H ® 
Minister of Justice and nf rh> • 1 ‘ rving secular tribunals as 
thus using . The Unionists. 

social and pohrical modtSon’ 1 !” *° fur,her thcir P lanS 

Hon, now appointed him Sheikh-ul- 
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[slam. The appointment was accepted with favour not only by the 
ulema but by conservative elements in general. It amounted to a new 
element of potential secular control over the religious arm. 

Such control was applied also to the palace. With the counter¬ 
revolution it had served as the rallying point for forces opposed to 
the Unionists, and the Chief Eunuch of the imperial household was 
among its officials court-martialled and hanged after the mutiny. 
With its Damads and royal princes it had since continued to play an 
opposition role. From January, 1914, it w'as deprived of all such 
influence. Members of the imperial family were debarred from any 
part in politics and from membership in any political party, while 
their freedom of circulation was limited. At the same time many 
members of the Sultan’s entourage were replaced by adherents of 
the committee, which thus now held the court under its effective 
control. 

Administratively the Unionist triumvirate, for all its ruthless, re¬ 
pressive methods, embarked on such constructive projects as the 
country required. They established a new system of provincial and 
local administration. They modernized that of Istanbul itself, through 
a new' municipal organization with an energetic program of public 
works, equipping it with such amenities as fire brigades and public 
transport services. They reorganized its police, together with that 
of the provinces, w'here the new-style gendarmerie, introduced into 
Macedonia under Abdul Hamid, was extended to other parts of the 
Empire. In much of this they benefitted from the experience of for¬ 
eign advisers. They tackled judicial reform. They expanded public 
education at all levels, and for the first time opened the schools and 
the University of Istanbul to women. This move toward feminine 
emancipation was to lead, during the years ahead, to their entry into 
professional life and to new r legislation with regard to the rights of 
the female sex. 

Finally, as a token of ostensible respect for normal constitutional 
practice, parliamentary elections were held throughout the Empire 
hi the course of the winter of 1913, and the third Ottoman Parlia¬ 
ment met in the spring of 1914. The British ambassador dismissed 
■t as the “entirely obedient machine” of a “more or less intelligent 
despotism.” In fact, though it represented only one organized polit- 
,Ca l Party, it was composed of a consensus of diverse elements, gen- 
er alJy representative of progressive public opinion and not always 
°bedient without question to party control. It still involved some 
^presentation, though on a more limited scale than before, of the 
dissident Christian communities. But the Moslem Turks were now, 
since the loss of Europe, by far the largest element in the population 
of the Empire, and the Turkish parliamentary deputies represented 
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a wide ground of patriotic concern for its future, combined with a 
common awareness of the radical improvements required to achieve 
its salvation. 


The outstanding need for reform was in the army. This was the 
province of Enver. Trained as a young officer under the auspices of 
the German military mission, he had gone after the revolution as 
Turkish military attache to Berlin, where his War Minister, Izzet 
Pasha, had received his own military' training. Enver soon fell under 
the spell of direct German influence, coming to admire the strength 
and efficiency of the German military system, and now seeking to 
emulate its methods at home, where the Turkish army was at a low 
ebb, following the two Balkan wars. 

He sought especially its rejuvenation. The junior officers of the 
army were in conflict with their seniors, for the most part conserva¬ 
tives of the former regime, who had shown in the two wars a hesitant 
and even defeatist spirit. Thus it was the younger officers under 
Enver, ignoring their overcautious advice, who had recaptured Adri- 
anople. Izzet Pasha, as War Minister, now recognized the need for 
a purge of the old officer corps, but refused himself to carry it out, 
since ‘all those to be purged are my friends.” Thus Enver, ostensibly 

?oiV C S?° r c! r ? ^ as ‘ s ’ rc Pl ace d him as War Minister early in January, 
1J14. The Sultan himself first read of the appointment in a news¬ 
paper, and remarked on it: “That is unthinkable, he is much too 
young.” ’ 

Aged thirty-two, he was received in audience a few hours later, 

Tht nil PU / 8e T at once , inlroduced through an imperial decree, 
“the rnmm T 1 e rCtirC . d *‘ st man y hundreds of officers, including 
dti T“J? responsible for the dreary series of defeats in Mace- 

° VCr Expounding it. Enver 

suitable for nearefi ^ 0tluman army had consisted of officers 
now onward^tl ^ aclivil y and officers suitable for war. From 
A more momM alonc WOldd be retained in the services, 
request oTthe°TuHf^lf W3S lhe arrival from Germany, at the 

mission, with widely 3 ^ substantial mil ‘ tary 

officers. It was commanded bv a ?V ’ COm P osed of some f ° rty 
Sanders. This created an im m L* ? ma J or -goneral, Liman von 

the stipulation that he be riven “th dlplomatlc crisis - For il inv 0 'y ed 
Army Corps, which provided the * 6 Command of lhc Turkish First 
roundings. Whatever the intend g ‘'! ns0D for Istanbul and its sur- 

Sanders Itimsdf Ilntiailv a soM° f *** German government. Von 

mind. He was concerwH y ?° dl ® r , had no political motives m 

in training the Turkish army "he w * u 'ld mi ' it3ry argume " t ^ 

y> would find it easier here in the cap- 
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ital to overcome resistance to the required reforms. But for Russia 
this meant that a German general would be in command of the Straits, 
thus putting Germany in a position to establish a political predom¬ 
inance at Istanbul. 

Sazonov, her foreign minister, protested strongly The German 
government replied that an effective defense of the Straits by the 
Turks was surely in the interests of Russia. But Sazonov, hinting at 
reprisals against the Turks and the possibility of war with the Ger¬ 
mans, demanded that Von Sanders and his mission be transferred to 
some less strategic position, and the British and French governments, 
though belittling his objections, felt obliged to support him in a joint 
note of protest. Thus in a face-saving compromise Von Sanders was 
promoted to the rank of full general in the German army, hence 
automatically to field marshal in the Turkish army. This made him 
too senior to command a mere army corps, and he was elevated to 
the position of inspector general of the Turkish army. 

Nonetheless, in a climate of growing antagonism between German 
and Slav there was realistic good sense behind the Russian misgiv¬ 
ings. Opinion in Russia reacted to the incident with gloomy fore¬ 
bodings of a lasting disturbance in the relations between Russia and 
Germany. Haunted by the specter of a German domination in Istan¬ 
bul, like that of the British domination in Cairo. Sazonov worked 
with persistence from now onward for some agreement on the Straits 
which would suit the interests of Russia and Turkey alike. 

Here Britain, however, maintained a policy of caution. Through 
the preceding decades she had remained foremost among the powers 
in her efforts to keep alive the Sick Man of Europe, largely through 
the encouragement of internal reforms and support for the minorities 
in his European provinces. During the Macedonian crisis this had 
led in 1907 to a “diplomatic revolution” in the form of that Anglo- 
Russian entente which had been confirmed between the Tsar and King 
Edward VII at Reval. Though concerned primarily with Anglo-Rus- 
sian interests in Persia, this combined with the Anglo-French entente 
of 1904 to create a Triple Entente for the preservation of a balance 
of power in Europe, which was at risk through the growing ascendancy 
of the central powers with their Triple Alliance. Britain’s new rela¬ 
tionship with Russia was in the eyes of her foreign secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey, so delicate as to involve a modification of her tradi¬ 
tional policy of support for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. For 
this had been conceived largely as a safeguard against Russian ex¬ 
pansion toward Istanbul and the Straits. As Grey commented in 1908 
°n a minute from his ambassador in Istanbul: “We cannot revert to 
the old policy of Lord Bcaconsfield; we have now to be pro-Turkish 
without giving rise to any suspicion that we are anti-Russian.” 
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But Grey had given a warm initial welcome to the constitutional 
revolution of the Young Turks—despite his own reservations as to 
its possible example to Britain’s Moslem subjects in Egypt, as in India. 
On the other hand, rather than antagonize his two allies with their 
respective Turkish interests—Russia in the Straits, France in Syria 
and the Levant—he was careful to avoid any undue British intervcn- 
tion on a “most favoured nation” basis. As a result of his policy, the 
new- regime became distinctly pro-British, revering Britain in consti¬ 
tutional terms as “the mother of Parliaments,” and responding to 
British advice. 

British policy, however, still remained that of a benevolent but 
aloof neutrality. In November, 1908, the Young Turks sent two high- 
level emissaries to London to propose an Anglo-Turkish alliance, 
which they hoped w-ould be joined by France. Grey replied with 
expressions of goodwill to the new government and offers of British 
advisers, who were in fact to materialize in several ministries. But 
he insisted that it was Britain’s policy to keep her hands free in terms 
of alliances. 


A similar approach was made in July, 1909, after the counter¬ 
revolution, through a Turkish parliamentary delegation concerned 
to counterbalance German influence. This met w'ith a similar recep¬ 
tion. With Turkey’s defeat in the First Balkan War, the Sick Man of 
Europe was evidently dead and as such beyond saving. At the London 
conference Grey impressed upon the Turkish delegation the hard 
tact that if the Young Turks could not maintain Turkey in Europe, 
no other power had sufficient motive to maintain it for them. 
t , t ey ^ s ° f “e Western powers now rested on Europe itself, on 
, - a an ^ °c which replaced European Turkey and must in 
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her fears subsided resist efforts at reform and play off one Power 
against the other unless all were united.” 

Turkey, as he saw it, was now the “Sick Man of Asia,” and it was 
in his Asiatic dominions that the European powers should now com¬ 
bine. as formerly in Europe, for the sake of their mutual interests. 
Through 1913 Britain, Germany, Austria, France, and Italy, without 
Russia, held talks with the Turks and with one another which 
amounted in effect to the establishment in Asiatic Turkey of zones 
of economic influence—and could indeed, if events so materialized, 
amount to a blueprint for the ultimate political partition of Asiatic, as 
already of European, Turkey. Most significant of all, as August ap¬ 
proached, these resulted in the signature of a satisfactory Anglo- 
German agreement with regard to the Baghdad Railway. Germany 
retained the right to exploit it, with all its accompanying commercial 
implications, in the Anatolian and Cilician sectors. But it was agreed 
that it should not proceed beyond the planned terminus of Basra. 
This safeguarded Britain’s imperial interests in the river valleys of 
Mesopotamia and in the Persian Gulf. 

But still no such agreement was broached with regard to the more 
crucial channel between Asia and Europe. Russia, for her part, was 
concerned with the threat to the Straits in the event of a war more 
vita] to Britain and Russia now as allies than in the past as rival 
powers. It was here, as the Russians saw it, that the greatest danger— 
from Germany—lay. But it was a danger which Britain, beyond cher¬ 
ishing hopes of Turkish neutrality, was doing little or nothing to 
forestall. 

In Istanbul, Germany was flaunting her power and prestige through 
her ambassador, Baron von Wangenheim, who now dominated the 
diplomatic as Von Sanders came to dominate the military scene. His 
new rank as field marshal and inspector general gave him in fact 
wider powers than before and encouraged him to claim precedence, 
bke the ambassador himself, as a “personal representative” of the 
Kaiser. It was increasingly evident that Germany planned eventual 
control of the Straits, which were still, as in the past, the essential 
ke y the Eastern Question. Here was a situation which called for 
a bolder diplomatic confrontation with Germany in the interests of 
Turkey than Britain, overcautious in her diplomacy and overconfi¬ 
dent in Turkish neutrality, was disposed to support. 

But if British action was inclined to be negative, Russian action 
was vigorously positive. In the spring of 1914 the Russian ambassador 
ln Istanbul, firmly supported by Sazonov in St. Petersburg, discussed 
with the Turkish ministers proposals for such an agreement between 
Russia and Turkey as should solve the problem of the Straits in toe 
■nterests of both. Russia would provide Turkey with the protection 
s tc needed. In the event of war, Turkey, as the ally of Russia, would 
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close the Straits to all enemy powers. In the event of victory (as it 
was later to be specified) Turkey would receive the German conces¬ 
sions in Asia and a guarantee of her own frontiers. 

The Russian proposals were eagerly welcomed by Talaat, who 
went to St. Petersburg in May, 1914, to propose a formal Turco- 
Russian alliance. In the following month Jemal went to Paris, where 
he proposed, as more effective, an alliance with all three powers of 
the Triple Entente. He received the cautious reply—which amounted 
to a veiled refusal—that this must depend on agreement among them, 
and that France could not on her own take the initiative. In fact, no 
agreement materialized. The French rejected outright territorial guar¬ 
antees required by the Turks at the expense of the Balkan states. The 
British agreed with them, insisting still on a policy of Turkish neu¬ 
trality and remaining sanguine in their hope that it would be adopted 
as being in Turkish self-interest. 

For the sixth and last time Turkey’s plea for an alliance with the 
Western powers had failed. Talaat and Jemal returned to Istanbul 
empty-handed and disconsolate at its failure. Soon they were to be 
turning with reluctance to the last resort of the triumvirate’s militant 
War Minister, Enver Pasha. This was the hazardous gamble of an 
alliance with Germany. It was a situation which boded ill for the 
ultimate fate of both the Russian and the Ottoman empires. For a 
European war now became virtually certain. 


On June 28, 1914, the heir to the Austrian throne, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, was assassinated with his wife as they drove 
through the streets of Sarajevo, in Bosnia. His assassin was a student 
from a secret terrorist organization in Serbia, which had protested 
against Austria s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and now 
aimed at the creation at her expense of a Pan-Serb, South Slav na¬ 
tionalist state. At first it was hoped by the central powers to localize 
t le resulting conflict. Austria, given a blank check by Germany, de¬ 
livered an ultimatum to Serbia, demanding the disbandment of the 
South Slav societies, and going so far as to propose Austrian coi- 
aboration for this purpose on Serbian territory Appalled at the na- 

-° f tHe u, ‘ imatum » Sir Edward Grey protested strongly against it 
s the most formidable document I had ever seen addressed by one 
state to another that was independent.” He saw in it a danger to 
u rope an peace, and foresaw that “a great European war under 

ntWriTi cond,tlons . wc ^ d be ^ catastrophe for which previous wars 
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subjugation of Serbia to the central powers must inevitably be re¬ 
sisted by Russia, as fatal to her influence among the Slavs of the 
Balkan peninsula. It was useless for Germany to insist, in response to 
Grey’s further efforts at mediation, that “Austria’s quarrel with Serbia 
was a purely Austrian concern with which Russia had nothing to do.” 
On July 31 Russia, after a preliminary warning to Germany, declared 
general mobilization. On August 1 Germany declared war against 
Russia. France rejected a German demand for her neutrality and 
entered the war on August 3. The German armies invaded Belgium 
and Britain, pledged to defend Belgian neutrality, declared war against 
Germany on August 4. Thus began, as Grey defined it, “one of the 
greatest catastrophes that have ever befallen the human race,” 

Two days earlier. largely on Enver’s initiative, an alliance had 
been agreed in secret between Turkey and Germany. Under its terms 
the Turkish government promised to enter the war on the side of the 
central powers if Russia intervened in the Austro-Serbian conflict. 
On August 4, still unaware of this agreement but aware that Turkey 
was mobilizing. Grey instructed his charge d’affaires in Istanbul to 
press for Turkish neutrality. “You must however,” he added, “be 
careful to give your communication the character of good advice 
from Turkey’s oldest friend, and avoid giving rise to an impression 
that we are threatening.” 

Nonetheless Grey, belatedly aware of the extent of German influ¬ 
ence in Istanbul, had come to realize “that Enver Pasha wished to 
bring Turkey out on the side of Germany; and that nothing but the 
assassination of Enver would keep Turkey from joining Germany.” 

The other two members of the triumvirate now came to support 
Enver. After Germany had proposed the alliance, Talaat enquired 
uf Jemal: “You can see for yourself that we have nothing to hope 
tor from France. As France has declined, would you decline Ger¬ 
many’s suggestion too?” To this Jemal replied: "I should not hesi¬ 
tate to accept any alliance which rescued Turkey from her present 
position of isolation.” On the other hand he preferred to postpone 
tier entry into the war for as long as possible, to allow time to com¬ 
plete the long process of mobilization. To this the Germans agreed, 
and the Turkish government—whose alliance still remained secret— 
proclaimed neutrality, which general mobilization would enforce. 

Meanwhile, Turkish public opinion turned indignantly against 
Britain when, on the outbreak of the European War. her government 
requisitioned two warships, the Sultan Osman and the Reshadiye, 
w hich we re being built or reconditioned for Turkey in English ship¬ 
yards. Britain, now herself at war, could claim every right to com¬ 
mandeer the ships, which in Turkish hands threatened to disturb the 
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balance of naval power in the Black Sea, and for which the substan¬ 
tial sum of seven and a half million pounds would be offered in com¬ 
pensation. But their purchase had been much aided by public 
subscription in a nationwide campaign to stimulate enthusiasm for 
the Turkish navy, officials had submitted for this patriotic purpose to 
cuts in their salaries, and the final installment had lately been paid. 
The Porte accused Britain of a breach of international law, the public 
accused her of plain theft, and a pro-German newspaper invoked upon 
her “A Thousand Curses.” 


The incident made the task of the triumvirate easier in deflecting 
public sympathy from Britain to Germany, and in reconciling the 
Turkish people to mobilization. Their task was made easier still when, 
on August 10, two German warships, the Goeben and the Breslau. 
cruising in the Mediterranean on the outbreak of war, evaded a 
British naval force in pursuit of them, and appeared before the en¬ 
trance to the Dardanelles, requesting permission to enter. Under 
pressure from the German military mission, this was granted by 
Enver, and the two ships took refuge in the Straits. He further agreed 
to order the forts to open fire if the pursuing British warships tried 
to follow them. Announcing the news to his colleagues. Enver ex¬ 
claimed: ‘'Unto us a son is born!” 

The allied ambassadors protested at this breach of their interna¬ 
tional treaties. But on the following day it was announced that the 
ships had been “sold” to Turkey, Jemal informing the press that they 
were to take the place of the two ships of which perfidious Britain 
had robbed her. A condition of the “sale” was that their German 


commander, Admiral Souchon, should replace the British admiral 
Limpus as commander of the Turkish fleet. So the two German ships, 
now renamed the Yavuz and Medilli, their crews donning Turkish 
ezzes, sailed into the Sea of Marmara with the Turkish ensign at 
their mastheads to anchor off Istanbul. Here a few days later they 
were ceremonially reviewed by the Sultan, with the rest of the Turkish 
tleet. and an ensuing regatta off the Princes Islands aroused enthu¬ 
siasm from the crowds of Istanbul. 

M tf kin V' e aUlhorily l0 . resist suc h political pressure from the 
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pointing to the two ships, retorted in sympathy with the equally bad 
news: “The Germans have captured Turkey.” 

Anticipating that the Turks would not now for long remain neutral, 
Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty, had wanted the 
British squadron to shoot its way through the Straits and to sink the 
two German ships in the Marmara. But he was overruled by his col¬ 
leagues. Now, after consultations with Lord Kitchener fthe new sec¬ 
retary of state for war) he put forward a plan for the seizure of the 
Gallipoli peninsula, with the support of a force promised by the 
Greeks, and urged Grey to obtain similar support from the Russians. 
But they had no such troops to spare. King Constantine (whose wife 
was a sister of the Kaiser) now declared that the Greeks would 
attack only if the Turks attacked first, and Churchill was convinced 
by advisers that a naval attack, without land forces, must fail. So for 
the present the project lapsed. 

There ensued a twilight phase which was neither peace nor war. 
The Turks were now in a strong position to carry on a diplomatic 
flirtation with both sides, playing off the powers of the Triple Alliance 
against those of the Triple Entente. On August 16 Russia, fearing a 
closure of the Straits in the event of Turkish hostility, joined with 
Britain and France in a proposed guarantee of Turkish neutrality and 
territorial integrity. But this came to nothing. For the Turks, em¬ 
boldened as they now were, demanded in return for neutrality such 
guarantees and concessions as the allies could not accept—the total 
abolition of the Capitulations, the restoration by Britain of the com¬ 
mandeered Turkish warships, the recovery of the Aegean islands and 
of territories in Western Thrace. When a revised proposal was made 
a fortnight later, reports of a major German victory in France pre¬ 
cluded any such settlement. 

Undoubtedly a majority of the Turkish Cabinet, and indeed of the 
Turkish Chamber, still favoured and mistrusted or indeed underrated 
the militant minority with its pro-German policy. But over the next 
two months the drift toward war became unmistakable. It was clear 
enough to Sir Edward Grey, whose diplomacy was now reduced to a 
twofold limited objective. First, Turkey’s entry into the war. regard¬ 
less of whether or not it could be ultimately prevented, must at any 
cost be delayed for as long as possible. Lord Kitchener insisted that 
she be kept'neutral or at least still at peace with Britain, until the 
Indian imperial troops could be brought safely through the Suez 
Canal. Secondly. Grey sought to make sure, if the worst had to come, 

[ hat it came by the unprovoked aggression of Turkey, and through no 
fault of Britain. Both his ends were to be realized. The Indian forces 
reached Egypt and the Mediterranean, en route for France, in safety. 

On September 27 the British naval squadron at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles ordered a Turkish torpedo boat to turn back. This un- 
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justified action gave the Germans a welcome pretext to press for the 
closure of the Straits against foreign shipping. This was duly ordered 
by Enver, to be followed by the laying of mines. By now there were 
several thousand Germans in the capital. The German and Austrian 
ambassadors began to press strongly for Turkish action against the 
powers of the Triple Entente. On October 11 Enver and Talaat 
pledged themselves to armed intervention in return for a substantial 
loan from Germany. The former Goeben and Breslau, under the com¬ 
mand of Admiral Souchon, took to cruising in the Black Sea "in 
maneuvers,” as though seeking to provoke the Russians with a casus 
belli 

Finally, on October 28, the German admiral led a powerful Turk¬ 
ish squadron into the Black Sea, under secret orders from Enver 
which he had concealed from his ministerial colleagues: “The Turkish 
fleet should gain the mastery of the Black Sea by force. Seek out the 
Russian fleet and attack her wherever you find her, without declara¬ 
tion of war.” Without warning he bombarded the Russian ports of 
Odessa, Sebastopol, and Novorossisk. and in the process sank a num¬ 
ber of Russian ships. “Never,” was Grey’s verdict, “was there a more 
wanton, gratuitous and unprovoked attack by one country on an¬ 
other.” By November 5 Britain, Russia, and France had declared war 
on the Ottoman Empire. 

So disastrous an outcome had now become inevitable. At an earlier 
stage Britain might have impressed upon Turkey, through more vig¬ 
orous diplomacy, the alternative policy of neutrality. Logically such 
a policy was in Turkey’s self-interest, as in that of the allies. After the 
disastrous defeats in the recent Balkan Wars she needed above all 
things a period of peace in which to recuperate and build up her 
military strength, to maintain a balance between the allied and the 
central powers, to watch events before deciding whether or not to 
intervene and if so on which side. Such was the argument vainly P ut 
to Enver in mid-July by Mustafa Kemal, whom he had relegated to 
Bulgaria as military attache. He strongly opposed any German alli¬ 
ance on the grounds that if Germany won the war she would make a 
satellite of Turkey, and if she lost it—as he believed that she would— 
Turkey would lose everything. Such rational views were held by others 
in the Unionist ranks. But the mood of Turks in general, exploit^ 
by Enver and underrated by the British ambassador, who still beli<-vcc 
in the moderates, was no longer disposed toward reason. 

Humiliated in her pride by recent defeats, apprehensive in e 
weakness of enemies old and new, Turkey had a deep, psychologic* 
tear of isolation. Moreover, she believed' that a policy of neutrali 
could lead only to the eventual partition of her territories between tnc 
great powers. Deserted, as it now seemed clear, by their former We 
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ern allies, the Turkish people were ready to turn with resignation, if 
not with universal enthusiasm, to the new alliance with Germany. 

Such was the climate of feeling in which Enver Pasha now em¬ 
barked on his reckless gamble. On hearing the news of it, Javid Bey, 
always a moderate, resigned from the Young Turk government, with 
the prophetic valedictory words: “It will be our ruin, even if we win.” 

Here indeed, after six centuries of life, was the last fateful phase 
in the decline and fall of the Ottoman Empire. The war started badly 
for the Ottomans. First, in 1914. the impulsive Enver Pasha lost 
almost a whole Turkish army in an improvident winter campaign 
against the Russians in the Caucasus. Then Jemal Pasha, governor of 
Syria and bent on the conquest of Egypt, sent an expeditionary force 
across the waterless Sinai Desert to the Suez Canal. Checked on the 
banks by forewarned British forces, it was obliged to withdraw across 
the desert, back to his army headquarters in Beersheba. 

Early in 1915 the Russians, short of ammunition and now cut off 
from Mediterranean supply lines by Turkish control of the Bosporus, 
applied to Britain through the Grand Duke Nicholas for aid, in the 
form of relief from Turkish pressure. This led to the revival of Win¬ 
ston Churchill’s earlier plan for an expedition against the Dardanelles. 
To ensure Russian military survival, it was proposed to force a pas¬ 
sage through the Straits to the Sea of Marmara and so to Istanbul. 
Churchill planned this as a wholly naval operation, with a land force 
held in reserve. At this prospect consternation fell upon the Turks, 
with their traditional respect for British sea power, who now feared a 
third and final defeat following so swiftly on those of the Caucasus 
and Suez. 

But, following staff disagreements and owing largely to Lord 
Kitchener, the emphasis of the campaign shifted from the naval into 
the military dimension, ceasing to be an assault on the narrows by 
sea, to become a land invasion of the Gallipoli peninsula. By the end 
of 1915 this had failed in two costly offensives, leading to a British 
withdrawal and providing the Turks with a decisive and unforeseen 
victor}'. For this the credit was due largely to the leadership of Mus¬ 
tafa Kemal, who now proved to be a commander fit to rank with those 
of the Ottoman imperial past. 

The British failure at Gallipoli gave a breathing space to the Young 
Turk triumvirate, leaving it free to pursue, without external inter¬ 
ference, a premeditated internal policy for the final elimination of the 
Armenian race. Their proximity to the Russians on the Caucasus front 
furnished a convenient pretext for their persecution, on a scale far 
exceeding the atrocities of Abdul Hamid, through the deportation and 
massacre of one million Armenians, more than half of whom perished. 
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In 1916 the Russians returned to the offensive on the Caucasus 
front, capturing the stronghold of Erzurum, as a base for the invasion 
of Anatolia, and the port of Trebizond, with its command of the 
Black Sea supply routes. Their advance was only checked by the out¬ 
break of the Russian Revolution in March, 1917. This saved the 
Turks from defeat in Asia and granted them a further reprieve. But 
their armies were becoming depleted by desertions amounting to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, while their supply sources were near to a state of 
collapse. 

Baghdad fell to the allies, and the British forces advanced up the 
valley of the Tigris into the interior of Iraq. Meanwhile, an enemy 
within the Ottoman ranks had arisen in the shape of the Arabs, who 
proclaimed a revolt in the Hejaz, in the name of Arab independence, 
against Ottoman rule. This was to spread to all Arab lands and to 
exercise a profound influence on the outcome of the war and its after- 
math. 

Now in the autumn of 1918 the eleventh hour dawned, as the allied 
forces, having captured Jerusalem, prepared for their final lightning 
offensive under General Allenby on the Palestine front—destined, in 
the words of an Arab historian, to sweep the Turks out of Syria “like 
thistledown before the wind.” Once again the Turkish hero of the 
campaign was Mustafa Kemal, who, after a masterly strategic retreat 
to the heights above Aleppo, found himself in command of the rem¬ 
nants of the Ottoman forces now defending the soil of Turkey itself, 
of which this was the natural frontier. They were still undefeated 
when news was received of the signature on October 30, 1918, of an 
armistice between Britain and Turkey—leaving him, at the end of the 
struggle, the sole Turkish commander without a defeat to his name. 
Behind him were those Anatolian homelands of the Turkish race, 
where his future destiny and that of his people lay. 

The leaders of the Young Turk triumvirate fled into exile, where 
all three were to meet with violent deaths. The allies, soon in occu¬ 
pation of Istanbul, drafted plans at the Paris Peace Conference not 
only for the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, but for the 
partitioning of its Anatolian homeland between France, Italy, and 
Greece, with a Turkish state reduced to a rump of a few inland prov¬ 
inces. 


Roused to fight once again for his country’s rights, Mustafa Kemal 
contrived to obtain an official post in Anatolia. Here with the support 
of the commanders of two Turkish armies he launched a movement 
of nahonal resistance against the allies and the peace terms they 
d e t ? t<S ' , W . ,thm three victorious first in a civil war 

om rTL hC f^ then in a war of independence to drive 

out those of the Greeks he freed Turkish home territory from foreign 
occupation. He established his own nationalist Parliament in Angora. 
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Finally, in a new peace conference at Lausanne, he obtained from the 
allies the new frontiers he had demanded for Turkey, thus preserving 
intact the Anatolian homelands and a strip of Turkey in Europe which 
included Adrianople (now Edirne). 

Having abolished the sultanate and dispatched the last Sultan, 
Mehmed VI, into exile, Mustafa Kemal proclaimed, on October 29. 
1923, a Turkish republic. So was Turkey, following its ruin as a uni¬ 
versal empire, now to survive—and indeed to thrive—as a national 
state. 

Thus did a new phase begin, following on from the old, in the his¬ 
tory of the Turkish race. 





EPILOGUE 



The Turks were among the great imperial powers of history. 
Theirs was the last in time and the greatest in extent of four Middle 
Eastern empires, following those of the Persians, the Romans, and the 
Arabs, to achieve a long period of unity over this wide focal area 


where seas meet and continents converge. As a new life-force from the 
East their contribution to history was twofold. First, through their 
early successor-sultanates they revived and reunited Islam in its Asi¬ 
atic lands; then through the imperial Ottoman dynasty they regener¬ 
ated the European lands of Eastern Christendom. As agents of 
continuity, uniting East with West, they filled a void left by the dis¬ 
integration of the Arab Empire in Asia and of the Byzantine Empire 
in Europe, to evolve within it a new and creative Ottoman civilization. 

There were three distinct aspects to the Ottoman Empire. First it 
was in essence a Turkish state. Its loyalty was to a Turkish family 
dynasty; its language was Turkish; its roots lay in the tribal societies 
of Turkestan, with their spirit of ethnical solidarity and their own 
distinct symbols and customs. It cohered through a natural spirit of 
authority, a strict sense of order and discipline, a skill and adaptability 
in the organization of government which reflected the innate resources 

of the Turks as a nomadic community. 

But theirs was, as essentially, an Islamic state, depending on no 
racial distinction but on a sense of community between Moslems and 
a respect for their shared institutions. The Ottoman Su tan ru e 
within the bounds of the Sacred Law and with reverence for the high 
principles of Islam, through the official hierarchy of a ulema, whose 
duties and responsibilities were defined with a strict Turkish sense of 

order and clarity. , _ , .. nHn 

But for all its Turkish solidarity and Mos'em structure the . 

man state was above all else a universal empire. c s p 

rule was so all-embracing as to cover, in its "tag cities and 

plains, river valleys, mountains, and deserts, coun ess p ’ 

social, and especially religious communities. For g - , 

Empire had been fatally tom by religious strife e 

Orthodox. Latin and Greek. Pope and Emperor. With the FaLl of 

Constantinople it was the Ottoman conqueror w . ' 

faith and culture, restored order and peace to Orthodox Christendom, 
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serving not merely as its master but as its avowed and active protector, 
leading its devotees to prefer the rule of a Moslem Padishah to the 
“thralldom of a Latin Pope.” For the minority populations were 
formed, through a degree of delegation from the central authority, 
into separate ethnical, social, and religious communities, al free to 
direct, within the framework of the state, their own especial affairs, 
and to preserve in harmonious coexistence their respective identities. 

Here thanks to the enlightened system of the Ottoman invader, was 
the long-sought restoration of Orthodox Christian society. The Greek 
Oecumenical Patriarch, with implied ascendancy over other Orthodox 
churches, came nearer to universal religious authority under the Otto¬ 
man than ever under the Byzantine Empire. Here, in the relations 
between Moslem and Christian, lay Pax Ottomanica, whose principles 
marked the affinity between the Ottoman and the Roman empires. 
For the sake of their own Pax Romana, the Romans had practiced 
similar tolerance to the foreigner within their own frontiers, often 
granting him Roman citizenship, and encouraging him to turn his 
abilities both to his own and to the Empire’s advantage. 

Just such a tradition, which had likewise prevailed throughout 
Islam, was now inherited and turned to practical account by the family 
of Osman. His became in no sense a national but a dynastic and multi¬ 
racial empire, whose varied populations, whether Turkish or other¬ 
wise, Moslem or Christian or Jewish, were above all else Ottomans, 
members of a single body politic which transcended such conceptions 
as nationhood, religion, and race. Alone in its time it thus gave recog¬ 
nition to all three monotheistic faiths. 

To draw the more effectively on the services of its conquered 
Christian population, the Ottomans evolved the unique system of a 
civil service based on the Sultan’s Slave Household. Reflecting those 
principles of slavery to which the Turks, in other lands, had them¬ 
selves in their earlier history submitted and under which they had 
thrived, it became a ruling institution composed of Christian slaves. 
Whether captured in battle, recruited through drafts, purchased in the 
market, presented as gifts to the Sultan, or enlisting voluntarily in his 
service, they accepted conversion to Islam, celibacy, separation fr onl 
their families, and renunciation of all property. For this their reward 
was a comprehensive course of education and training on Spartan 
lines, in the Palace School for pages. This led to a discerning selection 
for that career in the public service which best suited their talents, 
with opportunities for promotion to the highest offices of state. It 
meant in effect rule through the conquered in the interests of the con¬ 
queror. Unnatural as such enslavement might appear in the eyes of the 
West, it proved in its own context to be an enlightened and practical 
formula for using to the full the qualities and skills of the Sultan’s 
young Christian subjects, to the benefit of the Empire and indeed of 
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the slaves themselves. For they soon came not to resent but to value 
their enforced status, for the privileges which it brought to them and 
which were denied to the Moslem-born. Deprived of their own fami¬ 
lies to become part of the Sultan’s “family,” they developed into a 
nonhereditary ruling class, reared on the principles of meritocracy 
alone. 

Here was an elite which, through the first centuries of the Empire, 
helped to secure the power and to ensure the stability of the Ottoman 
dynasty, relieving the state from the disruptive rivalries and nepotist 
forces of any hereditary aristocracy, Moslem-born. Moreover, the 
Sultans themselves ceased as a rule to contract legal and dynastic 
marriages, breeding their progeny instead through women of the Slave 
Household, reared in the harem, and thus, for better or worse, intro¬ 
ducing mixed blood into the veins of the Ottoman dynasty. 

In its earlier stages this Ottoman slave force had been confined to 
the military arm, with the recruitment of young Christian captives for 
the corps of the Janissaries. Handpicked for their physical qualities, 
they were trained and disciplined as a force to serve the Sultan in 
person, first as a bodyguard, then, growing in numbers, as an infantry 
arm which became the hard core of the Ottoman army and of its 
resistance in battle. It supplemented the Moslem-born force of cavalry, 
the sipahix . recruited on a feudal basis from the land, which served as 
the spearhead of the Ottoman army’s advance into battle. It was com¬ 
pleted by a force of artillery fired by gunpowder—as never before in 
the East—and by bands of irregular levies. Together these units made 
of the Ottoman army a large modem military force, well trame , we 
armed, well organized, and rigidly disciplined, which outclassed in 
the unity of its command, in the strength of its armaments, an in 
tenacity of its fighting spirit any European army of its time. 

Always under the personal leadership of a Sultan of inna e ^ 
capacity, commanding and inspiring his own troops in t e le , i 
conquests continued through two and a half centuries, u ing P' 
two fronts and in three continents an empire whic tame o 
eastward over Asia as far as the Persian Gulf, sout iwar it 
through Egypt, to the Red Sea and beyond; westward over the Mans 
and across the Danube through much of eastern Europe, o c 
only at the frontiers of central Europe itself. Fma > < . North 

to command the entire Mediterranean and a long s re c o 
Africa coast, thus linking through its sea-lanes t e 

For the first time in history the East, with its institutions had pene¬ 
trated deep into the West, to make a true impact as a umfymg po e 
upon an important part of Europe. Where the ersians 
before them had failed, the Ottomans had triumphed, r,s, ^Jhroug 
their mastery of arms and their innate qualities of order and orgamza 
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tion to be an imperial power of high stature in the world of their age. 
Respected and valued furthermore for their mastery of the arts of 
diplomacy, they became an integral force in the balance of power of 
the imperial Europe of the Renaissance, adept in their unity at ma¬ 
nipulating the divided forces of the West. Such was the Empire of 
Osman at the peak of its power under Suleiman—the Magnificent, 
the Lawgiver—the last and greatest of a line of ten great ruling Sultans. 

But its peak became all too quickly a watershed. For twenty-five 
successive Sultans of lesser breeds followed Suleiman. Under their 
fluctuating rule an Ottoman Empire was indeed to survive, with vary¬ 
ing fortunes, for a further three and a half centuries. But it was an 
empire in the continual throes of a decline which, despite periods of 
respite and glimpses of momentary recovery, was to prove irreversible. 
In the past it had depended essentially on the absolute sovereign 
authority of a Sultan with the will and capacity to rule. This its Sultans 
now generally lacked, prone rather to the distractions of the harem, 
whose ladies, the Sultanas, often developed into the ruling force behind 
them. 

No longer was an heir to the throne sent to gain experience in 
public affairs as the governor of a province. No longer—with rare 
exceptions—did a Sultan command his own troops in battle. Seldom 
indeed did he emerge from the walls of his Seraglio, while his heirs, 
from one generation to another, were generally denied all contact with 
the outside world by an incarceration in the Cage, which rendered 
them ultimately unfit to reign. This weakness coincided with a swing 
in the historic pendulum of military power. 

The Ottoman armies, after an unrelieved spell of warfare on two 
fronts against enemies whom they could defeat but no longer subju¬ 
gate, had reached their limits of expansion with few new fields to 
conquer. The military tide, after three centuries, was turning once 
more against the East and in favour of the West, with its growing 
industrial and economic power, and its technical progress in warfare. 
With this the East, fatally conservative in habit, moreover now lacking 
in leadership, failed to compete, falling back from an offensive to a 
defensive role. 

Furthermore, the Ottoman Empire, with its treasury already de¬ 
pleted by overexpenditure on armaments, both military and naval, 
was hit soon after Suleiman’s death by a major economic crisis, which 
afflicted much of the Mediterranean world. Arising from the influx, 
across the Atlantic, of Spanish-American bullion, it caused a deprecia¬ 
tion of the Ottoman silver currency and a high rate of inflation, which 
doubled prices, leading to the debasement of coinage and increased 
rates of taxation. 

Since the Empire had doubled its population in the course of the 
past century, this led, in the absence of new conquests, to a shortage 
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of land for settlement, and to large-scale unemployment. It not only 
created a deprived landless peasantry, but aroused discontent among 
the army irregulars, unpaid in peacetime, who would often now turn 
for a living to banditry. It affected also the landed cavalry themselves, 
the si pah is, who were becoming an obsolete force through the technical 
developments of modem warfare and the greater need for armed in¬ 
fantry. Often deprived of their lands, they were ready enough to join 
with other landless malcontents in a sequence of revolts in Anatolia 
led by local chieftains. 

These, in the absence of a strong central authority, drove out much 
of the peasantry and laid waste large areas of land, while much of the 
rest of it was appropriated by a new class of hereditary landlords, 
often absentees living in the cities. The development of such landed 
estates involved a radical change in the traditional Ottoman system 
of land distribution. It created an ominous imbalance in the social 
and administrative structure of the Empire, as Suleiman’s forebears 
had conceived and developed it. It involved a shift of power from the 
center to the landed classes, and to such local forces as the lords of 
the valleys and the tribal sheikhs of the mountains. This was the 
process which a sequence of Sultans proved powerless to redress. 

More fundamental in its effects was a major dilution, at the center, 
of the ruling institution itself. Hitherto the Sultan’s Slave Household 
had been strictly closed to all Moslem subjects, thus remaining free 
from the infection of inherited privilege. But as time went by, and 
as the Empire grew in size and population, so exclusive a system had 
come inevitably to arouse the resentment of the Moslem-born gentry. 
As first-class citizens, faithful adherents of the state and loyal fighters 
for the faith, they had claimed the right to be treated as a privileged 
community, eligible for a share in the business of government through 
admission to the Sultan’s household. 

The result, through pressure on a line of irresolute Sultans, was the 
opening of official posts in the Sultan’s service to all tree Moslems, 
with the right to bequeath their posts to their own sons. This le to 
the gradual erosion and ultimate disappearance of the Slave ouse- 
hold, which had provided the Empire, through the centuries ot con¬ 
quest, with an administration of dedicated public servants, ut utin S 
back as it did to the Middle Ages, this system had in its inherent 
rigidity outlived its time. A stronger and more discerning Sultan than 
Suleiman’s successors might well, with due thought and discnmina ion. 
have adapted it to a more flexible process of change, thus see -mg o 
preserve its more valuable qualities. In the event the administration 
soon swelled into an inflated and unwieldy bureaucracy, fraught with 
intrigue and corruption and—within its negative, self-interested limits 
—becoming as rigid as the more positive, disinterested regimes o e 
past. 
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More momentous was the accompanying dilution and inflation of 
the corps of the Janissaries. To its ranks free Moslems were likewise 
admitted, with the freedom to marry and to procure the enlistment 
of their sons. Through the last quarter of the sixteenth century the 
corps expanded in numbers from twelve thousand to more than a 
hundred thousand. Many of these now earned their living through 
commerce, supplementing their pay with the sale, together with the 
civilian artisan population, of manufactured commodities. 

This change in their exclusive composition undermined, in war, 
their spirit of team solidarity and self-discipline. In periods of peace, 
which now grew more frequent, they were to become a subversive, 
mutinous force in the state, which the central government often failed 
to control. They became besides a continual threat to the Christian 
peasant population, whom it was their duty to protect but whom they 
now often plundered at will. Through the next two centuries they 
grew r progressively more turbulent, disturbing in a succession of revolts 
the internal security of the state, while in the field they declined sharply 
in cohesion and discipline. 

During the second half of the seventeenth century the Empire, 
while Europe was at war within itself, enjoyed a period of internal 
rehabilitation under the Kopriilli family—a “dynasty” of Grand Vezirs, 
Albanian in origin, to which three successive Sultans delegated much 
of their power. This enabled them to stamp out corruption and in¬ 
justice and restore solvency to the treasury, to suppress revolts in 
Anatolia and elsewhere, and to attempt some regeneration of the 
armed forces. Though the continuity of the rule of the Kopriilus was 
not to recur, the periodic emergence of a single Grand Vezir of their 
stamp, usually under a relatively responsible Sultan and with the back¬ 
ing of the higher bureaucracy, could still for a spell vindicate, for the 
benefit of the state, the authority of the ruling institution. Just so, 
through the religious institution, could a wise Grand Mufti reassert 
with effect the authority of Islam. With the survival in whatever form 
of these two traditional pillars, the structure of the Ottoman state, 
whatever its condition of decline, died hard. Even the increase of cor¬ 
ruption furthered a wide vested interest in its continued survival. 

In the eyes of Europe, meanwhile, its prestige in the field suffered 
an inescapable blow toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
through the humiliating failure of the Ottoman armies in the second 
siege of Vienna, and in the campaigns that followed it. Undertaken 
by a vain and incompetent Grand Vezir who was the son-in-law of 
an irresponsible Sultan and who aspired in his vanity to surpass Sulei¬ 
man, the siege failed through such a series of military blunders as to 
bring shame on the Ottoman imperial memory. Following the rout of 
the Janissaries, his army broke before that of his more disciplined 
enemy, disintegrating into such a fugitive rabble as to recall those 
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of the West itself in the crusading wars of the past. Europe rejoiced 
at this palpable turn of the tide, seeing in it the death knell of the 
Moslem Turks as a threat to the peoples of Christendom. Once and 
for all the mighty were fallen. Their fall marked the first of a succes¬ 
sion of territorial losses which, after further defeats followed by un¬ 
favourable treaties, were at regular intervals to continue right Into 
the twentieth century. 

For now, from the start of the eighteenth century onward, a new- 
imperial power was threatening both East and West. This w-as the 
Russia of Peter the Great. As absolute a sovereign as the Sultans in 
the prime of their empire, the Tsar had by his own personal efforts 
created, as they were now failing to do, a modern professional army 
equipped with Western armaments, with which he aspired to little 
short of world conquest. But paradoxically this new threat of aggres¬ 
sion w-as to prolong the Ottoman Empire’s survival. 

As in its former strength it had provided a balance of power within 
Europe itself, now in its weakness it became essential to the balance 
of power between the European powers and Russia. The Empire of 
the Sultan must at any cost be upheld as a buffer against that of the 
Tsar This led to a profound change as the Ottomans, dependent no 
longer on force of arms but on negotiation at the conference table, 
drew closer to those Western powers upon whose support, in a spirit 
of mutual interest, it now depended, thus becoming a key element in 
diplomacy as once in war. 

Traditionally aloof in their attitude to the foreigner, they were now 
obliged to organize a foreign service, composed of officials skilled in 
diplomacy. Few Turks at this time, whether Moslem or Christian- 
born, had any knowledge of European languages or indeed any ap¬ 
preciable experience of the outside world Thus the Sultan was now 
obliged to draw on his Greek Christian subjects, mostly the Phana- 
riots. They alone had a wide experience, through navigation and com¬ 
merce, of the Western w-orld, becoming familiar with its languages 
and usages and habits of life. Now the ablest among them were ap¬ 
pointed by the Sultan to high offices of state, thus acquiring a share 
of political power in the direction and control of the Empire. 

First among these was the Dragoman, or interpreter, to the Porte, 
who in effect acted as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Other Greek Chris¬ 
tians became ambassadors or governors of autonomous provinces, 
providing an effective substitute for the earlier Christian converts in 
the Sultan’s household. In these and other posts, the administration 
now included free Christians, working in partnership with free Mos¬ 
lems. So did the Ottomans, in their adaptable fashion, continue to 
uphold those flexible principles by which the services of all subjects, 
regardless of race or religion, could be turned to the benefit of the 
state. 
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Toward the end of the eighteenth century the Empire suffered a 
second humiliating defeat in the field, this time in a long war with the 
Russians, who in the course of it penetrated with their fleet into the 
eastern Mediterranean, to make landings in Greece and Beirut. 
Then came Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and a Turkish alliance with 
Britain and Russia to drive his troops out of this prosperous province. 
Henceforward European influence at the Porte was active and para¬ 
mount. In the first place it helped to arrest the disintegration of the 
Empire; in the second place its pressure drove the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment to reform itself and to improve the condition of its Christian 
subjects. 

So the nineteenth century became an age of reform. The first re¬ 
forming Sultan, with the example before him of the French Revolution 
and its military aftermath, was Selim III, who experimented with a 
new model army, armed on Western lines, and trained by Western 
officers. But he was overthrown and deposed through the vested in¬ 
terests of the Janissaries, finally losing his life. Twenty years later 
their corps was itself eliminated by the ruthless planned action of his 
ultimate successor, Mahmud II, who thus emerged as the great re¬ 
former in modern Ottoman history. 

The objects of his work, and that of his reforming associates, were 
to create a modern army, thus to restore the power of the central 
government in the provinces; then to establish new institutions of 
administration and secular law; finally to guarantee equal rights and 
the benefits of a modern Westernized “civilization,” both rational and 
progressive, to all the Sultan’s subjects. Its fruits were a great charter 
of reorganization, the Tanzimat, which was to serve as a model for 
such internal reforms through the nineteenth century. 

Its aim was to transform the Ottoman state, within little more than 
half a century, from a medieval society five centuries old into a mod¬ 
ern liberal state, founded on the principles of the constitutional West. 
Seeking to temper absolutism with the regulations of justice, the re¬ 
straints of a responsible bureaucracy, and the benefits of representa¬ 
tive rule, the growth of the Tanzimat was fraught with vicissitudes, 
tom between the good intentions of one Sultan and the ill intentions 
of another, as it strove to achieve a balance between the hidebound 
religious institutions of the ulema and the progressive secular aspira¬ 
tions of a growing intellectual elite. 

But in these fifty years, it achieved manifest changes in administra¬ 
tion and justice, general reforms in many provinces, and some im¬ 
provements in the situation of the non-Moslem communities. In the 
1870 s it culminated in a short-lived period of constitutional rule, on 
a parliamentary' basis. Then came a reversion to absolute despotism 
under Sultan Abdul Hamid. It was nonetheless to the credit of this 
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autocrat that he greatly extended and improved education, enabling 
new ideas and new social conceptions to take root for the benefit of 
future generations and ironically to the misfortune of the Sultan him¬ 
self, through his deposition in the next generation by the Young Turk 
revolutionaries. 

Meanwhile, the Empire was breaking up the more rapidly before 
the mounting forces of European nationalism. Here was a concept 
alien to the principles of a dynastic multinational empire, which was 
actively to threaten the Sultan’s dominions from the Greek War of 
Independence onward. Encouraged by the West for liberal motives 
and exploited for their own ends by the Russians, it culminated in the 
Balkan Wars of the early twentieth century, and the consequent loss, 
with the conversion of Ottoman provinces into independent nation¬ 
states, of virtually all Turkey in Europe. Hitherto the Ottomans, 
notably at the Congress of Berlin, had been supported by the Western 
powers—at the expense of the Russians—as the Sick Man of Europe. 
But now no longer. Hence their contraction of an alliance with Ger¬ 
many in the First World War, which was to seal the end of their 
empire. 

But Turkey, extinct as an empire, was to endure as a nation. The 
greatest of all Middle Eastern nationalist leaders was Kemal Atatilrk, 
who, ahead of his Young Turk contemporaries, had adhered from his 
youth to the realistic belief that the days of empires were doomed 
and the days of nation-states had arrived. Now that his fellow Turks 
had proved themselves once again ready to fight under his leadership 
for the survival of their race in the soil of their forebears, he was able 
to found a successor-state to the Ottoman Empire in the form of the 
Turkish Republic. His aim was the regeneration of a strong, healthy 
body through the amputation of its outlying limbs and its final renun¬ 
ciation of imperial expansion. Covering an area of Asia Minor com¬ 
parable to that of its ancestral Seljuks, the Turkey of today has proved, 
over a confused half-century, to be the most stable of all such incipient 
successor-states of the last Middle Eastern empire. ... ,. , 

Within its more compact compass there remains indeed a ig 
degree of continuity between the Republic and the Empire t at 
fathered it. No longer an Islamic or a universal but an essentially 
Turkish state, it is built on those principles of liberal and constitutional 
change born of the Tanzimat, but now carried to its logical conclusion 
through secularization, which progressive generations of lurks nad 
sought to implement from the nineteenth century onward. 

Its modern rulers are living products of that age of reform, grown 
to maturity through the evolution of a professional and military mi - 
dle-class ruling establishment, with the final impetus of a regained 
pride in their racial heritage. The Turkish nation combines, in its new 
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secular identity, the traditional cultures of both East and West to 
maintain an element of relative stability and balance in this disturbed 
focal area of the Middle East. Initiating it, the new “Father of the 
Turks,” Kemal Ataturk, justly honoured with his title of Gazi, was a 
worthy heir to that earlier and holier warrior, the paternal Sultan 
Osman. 
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